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MDCCLXVII. 


To  His  Highness  the 


Duke  of  Gloucester. 


S  I 

AMONG  all  the  Noble  Pre- 
fages  of  ^it  and  Honour^  there 
is  not  one  hj  which  Your 
Highness  hath  given  greater  En- 
couragement to  the  Hopes  of  thefe 
Kingdoms,  than  by  a  furprizing  Cu- 
riofity,  and  impatient  Defire  of  Know- 
ledge. For  the  fatisfying  fo  generous 
Inclinations,  Your  Highness  cannot 
but  feek  an  early  Acquaintance  with 
the  i?^;^^;/ State.    It  muft  needs  pleafe 

A  %  You,. 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

You,  Sir,  to  underftand  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  that  People,  before  You  ap- 
pear the  Rival  of  their  Glory :  And 
the  firft  Steps  to  both  thefe  Attain- 
ments will  be  alike  uneafy.  Many 
Fatigues  are  to   be    undergone,  ere 
You  furpafs  them  in  Adion  and  Con- 
du6l:  And  in  the  fame  Manner,  be- 
fore You   are  introduced  into  the 
more  delightful  Scenes  of  their  Policy 
and  Government,  Your  Highness 
fliould  be firfi  prefented  with  the  rough- 
er Profpea  of  their  Cuftoms  and  Cere- 
monies. 

For  Your  Dire6lion  in  fo  noble, 
though  intricate,  a  Path  of  Antient  Sto- 
ry, Your  Highgess  is  defired  to  accept 
this  fmall  Endeavour,  no  otherwife,  than 
You  would  a  few  Shadows,  or  a  little 
Model,  to  give  You,  Sir,  the  firft  No- 
tion of  fome  admired  Pi6ture,  or  fome 
magnificent  Building, 


There 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

There  is  one  Cuftom,  which,  I  make 
rayfelf  beheve^YouR  Highness  will  read 
with  fome  Pleafure ;  I  mean,  Sir,  the 
Trojan  Game,  a  Martial  Exercife  per- 
formed by  the  Youth  of  the  Firft  Qua- 
lity in  Rome^  under  fuch  a  Captain  as 
Yourself;  and  derivinor  its  Orio-inal 

DO 

from  young  Afcanius^  whom  I  need 
not  fear  to  mention  as  Your  Precedent, 
fince  you  have  already  honoured  him 
with  Your  Imitation. 

It  may  be  expe6led,  perhaps,  that, 
out  of  the  many  Illuftrious  Roinans^  I 
fliould  here  propofe  to  Your  High- 
ness fome  of  the  mofl:  celebrated  Ex- 
amples of  Virtue  and  great  Atchieve- 
ments.  But  this  would  prove  a  need- 
lefs  Piece  of  Service ;  fince  You  can- 
not mifs  Your  Way  in  the  Purfuit  of 
the  Firjl^  while  Your  Highness  goes 
on,  like  the  Trojan  Prince, 

Mat  re  Dea  monjirante  Ft  am. 


A  3  And 


The  Epijlk  Dedicatory. 

And  to  the  Second^  the  fliort  Advice, 
which  that  Hero  gave  his  Son,  will 
engage  You  as  the  higheft  Motive : 

— y ?,  anim  repetentem  exempla  tuorum, 

Et  Pater  iEneas,  ^  Avunculus  excitet  Hedor. 


I  atitj  S  I  R, 


Your  H  i  g  h  n  e  s  s's 


Moji  Humllej  and 


Mojl  Obedient  Servant^ 


Bafil  Kennett. 


THE 


PREFACE. 

/TT^HE  UfefuJnefs  of  Juch  a  Defign  as  this 
I      not  being  like  to  he  called  in  qiiefiion,  I 
am  obliged  no  farther,  than  to  give  a  Jhort 
Hiftory  of  what  Attempts  have  hitherto  been  made 
of  the  Jamel^ature,  with  Jome  Account  of  the  pre- 
J'ent  Undertaking. 

Not  to  make  a  Catalogue  of  the  many  Tra&s  on 
particular  SubjeBs  of  Roman  Antiquities,  the 
T wo  Authors  mofi  in  life  for  this  Knowledge  are 
Rofinus  and  Godwin;  the  fir fl  as  a  full  Syjlem, 
the  other  as  an  Abridgment  or  Compendium.  We 
have  7iothing  more  complete  than  Rofinus  taken 
all  together :  But  he  will  appear  very  deficient 
in  many  Joints,  if  compared  with  other  learned 
'Men,  who  have  laboured  in  the  adorning  of  fome  one 
Fart  of  his  General  SubjeB.  T!hus,  I  believe,  his 
Book  gf  War  has  fc arc e  been  looked  into  fince  the 
Fubli/hing  of  Lipfius'j"  admirable  Comment  on  Po- 
lybius.  Ws  Accounts  of  the  Habits,  Senate,  haws, 
and  Funerals,  will  never  be  Jet  in  Competition  with 
the  more  accurate  Pieces  of  Ferrarius  and  Rube- 
nius,  of  Paulus  Manutius  and  Kirchman.  Not 
to  urge,  that  the  Na,mes,  the  Monoy,  the  Friva-te 
Games,  with  fever al  leffer  Topics,  are  entirely 
omitted;  and  many  more  fubjlantial  Cujloms  but 
lightly  touched.  The  Paralipomena  o/Dempfter, 
which  are  added  in  the  bejl  Editions,  under  the 
Name  of  Notes  on  this  Author,  feem  for  the  mofi 

A  4  Part, 
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Part,  barely  a  Tranfcript  of  Common  Places,  ga- 
thered from  the  Clajjics  and  other  Writers,  with 
little  Con?ieB ion-,  and  therefore  though  they  ferve, 
now  and  then,  for  a  Supplement  to  Rofmus,  yet 
it  is  impojftble  they  Jhould  be  very  inftru^ive. 

Godwin's  Anthologia  ( which  we  ufually  meet 
with  in  our  Schools ),  befldes  that  it  wants  all  the 
Advantages  which  we  have  received  from  the 
Learned^within  thefe  three/core  Tears,  is  fo  jloort 
and  unJatisfaBory,  in  SubjeBs  of  thegreatefi  Con- 
fequence ;  Jo  crowded  with  Phrafes,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  all  our  DiElionaries  ^  fo  fluffed  with 
long  Parages  of  Latin  untranjlated ;  has  fo  little 
Method,  and  runs  fo  dry  and  heavy  in  the  Reading, 
that  I  fancy,  it  is  a  general  Wijh  it  were  exchanged 
for  fomething  elfe  in  the  fame  Kind,  of  greater  Ufe 
and  w.ore  agreeable  Entertainment. 

For  Cantelius  de  Romana  Republica,  to  me  the 
Jefuit  Jeems  very  unhappy,  that  by  /pending  half 
his  Book  in  giving  us  a  long  Relation  of  the  Roman 
Wars,  Battles,  Deaths,  &c.  which  mofi  Perjons 
would  rather  learn  from  the  Original  Hiflorians, 
he  has  jo  ftraightened him/elfin  the  remaining  Part, 
as  to  pajs  for  no  extraordinary  Epitomi%er.  Befldes, 
that  he  cannot  /pare  Room  to  Jet  down  one  W ord  of 
Authority  for  what  he  Jays. 

As  for  theje  Papers :  "the  two  Effays  of  the 
Roman  Learning  and  Education  are,  I  think,  what 
has  not  been  before  attempted  in  any  Language-, 
and  on  that  account  will  be  the  mor^  eaftly  par- 
doned, if  not  the  better  accepted  in  the  World. 
The  Compendious  Hiftory  of  the  Rife,  Progrejs,  and 
Decay  of  the  State,  hasthis  at  leafi  to  Jay  for  itjelf, 
that  it  carries  its  own  Credentials  ahn-r  with  it, 
in  conllant  References  to  the  Antient  }V riters.  I 
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will  not  here  compofe  a  Table  of  Contents  for  the 
Second  Part,  which  has  run  out  into  Juch  hength^ 
as  to  make  the  Body  of  the  Work  •  only  I  may  hint^  in 
a  Word  or  two^  that  the  many  Omijjions  of  Rofinus 
and  Godwin  are  largely  fupplied,  and  fcarce  any 
Thing  material  (that  I  know  of)  pajfed  by.  That 
the  City,  with  the  famous  Stru&ures  of  all  Sorts, 
are  dejcribed  from  the  'Relations  of  Eye-witneffes, 
and  Authors  of  Credit:  That  the  Laws,  which 
occur  in  the  bejl  Clafftcs,  and  often  prove  a  great 
Hindrance  to  the  Reader,  are  difpofed  under  pro- 
per Heads  in  a  very  convenient  Manner    and  the 
truejl  Account  of  their  Import,  and  the  Time 
when  they  were  made,  colle^ed  from  the  mojl  ap- 
proved Commentators,  and  from  the  admired  Treor 
tije  of  Manutius :  That  in  fome  Subje&s  it  was 
thought  proper  to  follow,  for  the  moft  Fart,  one 
particular  Author,  who  had  managed  his  Province 
with  univerfal  Approbation :  As  Sigonius  in  the 
Comitia  and  the  Judgments :  Lipfius  in  the  Art 
of  War,  in  the  Gladiators,  and  in  the  Names : 
Kirchman  in  the  Funerals ;  a?id  Brerewood  in  the 
Account  of  the  Money :  That  the  curious  Remarks 
of  Scaliger,  Cafaubon,  Graevius,  Monfeur  and 
1/Ladam  Dacier,  are  inferted  on  many  Occafions:  In 
Jhort,  that  no  Fains  or  Charges  have  been  f pared, 
which  might  render  the  Attempt  truly  ferviceable, 
to  the  good  End  for  which  it  was  dejigned,  the  Flea- 
Jure  and  Benefit  of  the  Reader. 

The  great  Incorre&nefs  of  the  Second  Edition, 
was  occafwnedby  the  Hajie,and  the  Necejfities,  of  the 
then  unfortunate  Froprietor  from  whom  no  Sight 
of  the  Sheets  could  be  obtained,  till  the  whole  was  Jo 
dijhonourably  finijhed.  Yet  the  necejjary  Altera- 
tions and  Additions,  before  given  in,  were  inferted 

in 
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in  their  Places.  It  was,  and  is,  with  all  Gratitude, 
acknowledged,  that  the  bejl  part  of  this  Affijtance 
hath  been  afforded  by  the  late  noble  Collections  of 
the  excellent  Grasvius    a  Catalogue  of  which  is 
here  fub joined.    The  Compiler  wijhes  it  may  be  im- 
puted not  to  Idlenefs,  but  to  Defign,  that  he  hath 
borrowed  only  a  Mite  from  that  Treafury.  Yor 
intending  an  Abridgment,  not  a  full  Body,  he 
thought  it  alike  unreajonable,  either  to  fwell  the 
Bulk  above  the  Name  and  life,  or  to  forbear  Juch 
Improvements,  as  could  Jcarce  in  Honejly  be  denied : 
Either  to  burthen  the  Reader  for  the  Bookfeller'j 
Advantage,  or,  under  a  'Pretence  of  eafing  the 
former,  to  injure  both.    This  new  Imprejfton  has 
not  only  been  amended  by  careful  Supervifal,  but 
ador  ned  by  the  Beauty  of  the  Letter,  and  of  the  ad- 
ditional Sculptures.    But  the  chief  Recommenda- 
tion of  the  Defign  is  owing  to  the  favourable  Ac- 
ceptance, and  kind  Encouragement  of  private  Per- 
Jons  and  of  Societies,  ef pec  rally  of  a  Royal  and 
mojl  flourijljing  Semimry,  to  which  our  Thanks  can 
be  returned  in  no  better  Wijhes,  than  that  it  may 
for  ever  continue  in  the  fame  happy  State,  and  un- 
der the  like  prudent  Government  and  Dire6Iiou. 
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the  Roman  State,  the  Frame  and  Conftitution  on 
which  It  was  firft  fettled,  together  with  the  Qua- 
lity of  the  ongmal  Memb,ers,  will  think  it  no  Win- 
der, that  the  People,  in  that  early  Age,  ftiould  have  a 
kind  of  Fiercenefs,  or  rather  Wildnefs  in  their  Temper,  ut- 
teriyaverfe  to  every  Thing  that  was  polite  and  agreeable. 
This  favageDifpofition  by  Degrees  turned  into  a  ri|id  Seve- 
rity, which  encouraged  them  to  rely  folely  on  the  Force  of 
their  native  Virtue  and  Honour,  without  being  beholden  to 
the  Advantages  of  Art,  for  the  Improvement  of  their  Reafon, 
or  for  the  Affillance  of  their  Courage.  Hence  a  Groffnefs  of 
Invention  paffedcurrent  with  them  for  Wit,  and  Study  was 
looked  on  as  an  unmanly  Labour:  Efpecially,  while  they 
found,  that  their  exaa  Difcipline  and  unconquered  Refolu- 
lon,  rendered  them  Matters  of  Nations  much  more  knowing 
than  themfelves.  All  this  is  frankly  acknowledged  by  their 
own  Authors :  Liters  in  Homine  Romano  go  for  a  Wonder 
^lihTully  fa).  And  Virgil,  in  a  Reign  when  all  the  Civility 
and_Learnmg  of  the  World  were  tranfplanted  to  Rome, 
chufeth  to  make  the  Arts  of  Government  and  War  the 
diftinguifliing  Excellencies  of  his  Country-men. 

Excudent  alii fpirantla  moUius  ara: 
Credo  equidemy  •vivos  duceat  de  marmore  vultus  ; 
(Jrabunt  caiifas  meliusy  ccelique  meatus 
Dejcnhent  radio,  ^  furgentia.ftdera  dicent. 
■iuregere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento 

(a)  De  Nat.  Di,r.  lib.  i .  Di  SeneauU. 
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Ha  t'tbi  erunt  artes :  pacifque  hnponere  morem, 
Parcere  fubje^iis,  ^  debellare  fuperbos  (a). 

Others  fhall  beft  inTpire  the  mimic  Brafs, 

Or  out  of  Marble  carve  a  living  Face ; 

Plead  with  more  Force,  and  trace  the  heavenly  Roads, 

Defcribirsgthe  wide  Empire  of  the  Gods; 

The  wandring  Stars  to  fteady  Rules  confine. 

And  teach  expeaing  Mortals  when  they'll  Hiine. 

TheeHeavens, brave  i?owfln,form'd  for  high  Command; 

Be  thefe  thy  Arts,  from  the  viaorious  Hand 

To  make  glad  Nations  own  their  Peace  beftow'd. 

To  Ipare  the  Suppliant,,  and  pull  down  the  Proud. 

The  Reason  v/hich  Horace  gives  for  the  flow  Advances  of 
Poetry,  will  hold  in  every  other  Part  of  polite  Learnmg. 

Serus  enim  Grac'is  admovit  acimina  chartts  (b). 

Their  little  Acquaintance  with  the  fineWriters  o'.  Greece, 
who  had  fettled  the  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Learnmg  m  that 
Country,^  deprived  them  of  an  Opportunity  to  cultivate  and 
beautify  their  Genius,  which  was  formed  by  Nature  capa- 
ble of  the  higheft  Attainments.  Some  Kind  ot  Foetry, 
indeed,  they  had  m  their  ruftic  Times ;  but  then  the  Ver- 
fes  were  fuch  rude  doggrel  Stuff,  as  old  Emms  defcribes^: 

^ialis  Fauni  vatefque  can^bant, 


^mn  neque  Mufarum  fcopulos  quifquam  fuperarat, 
Nec  difli  Jludiojiis  erat. 

Cicero  is  inclined  to  think,  That  the  old  i^.^j^n/ might  pro- 
bably have  gained  fome  little  Knowledge  m  Pl^^lo[°P^'y f^^^ 
thelnftruaions  of  Pythagoras,  the  famous  Author  ot  the 
Italick  Sea,  who  flourilhed  in  Italy  about  the  fame  Time  as 
the  Tarquins  were  expelled  the  City.  But  the  ^ntient  Cuf- 
tom  of  Singing  to  the  Flute  the  Praifes  ot  famous  Men,  a 
great  Entertainments,  is  the  only  Rehque  he  can  find  of  his 
Doarine,  which  was  delivered  in  Poetical  Numbers  fr;. 

Their  Irtercourfe  with  Greece  begun  upon  their  under- 
t.kingthe  Defence  of  that  Country,  again  ft  P^//'/'  of  Ma- 
I,'  who  had  a  Defign  on  its  Liberty,  about  the  ^  ear  o 
Rome  555  ;  when,  according  to  their  ufual  Praaice,  under 

(a)  Mncld.  6.        {I)  Lib.     Epift.  i  •     (c)  Ccero  ruf.  ^ejl.  lib.  4.^^ 
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*he  Name  of  Deliverers,  they  made  themfelves  rather  the 
Mafters  of  that  People.    And  then, 

Gracia  capta  ferum  viSlorem  cepity  ^  artes 
Intulit  agrejli  Latio  (a) 

The  greateft  Number  of  eminent  Poets,  efpecially  Dra- 
matic Wiiters,  flourifhed  between  the  End  of  the  firft  and 
the  Third  Pimic  Wars  ;  or  from  the  Year  of  the  City  5 1 2 
to  607.  The  moft  confiderable  were  Liuius  Andronicus, 
Neevius)  EnniuSi  Pacuvius,  Accius^CceciliuSyPlautus,  Afranius, 
Terence,  and  Lucilius.  And  therefore  Horace  means  only  the 
firft  Punic  War,  when  he  fays, 

Et  pojl  Punka  Bella  quietus  quarere  cceplt, 

^uid  Sophocles,  &  The/pis  &  Mfcbylus  utile  ferrent: 

Tent  wait  quo  que,  remfi  dignevertere  pojfet  (b). 

The  Studies  of  Philofophy  and  Rhetoric  never  made  any 
tolerable  Progrefs  before  the  Arrival  of  the  Achaians,  who 
in  the  Year  of  Rome  586  or  587,  to  the  Number  of  a 
Thoufand,  or  more,  were  fent  for  out  of  their  own  Coun- 
try, where  they  had  ftiewed  themfelves  difaifeaed  to  the 
Romans,  and  were  difperfed  in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy.  Among 
thefe  was  the  isivnovLS  Polybius  the  Megahpolitan,  who{Q  ^ve3Lt 
Parts  and  Learning  not  only  gained  him  the  entire  Friend- 
fhip  of  Scipio  AmiHanus  and  Lcelius,  two  of  the  greateft 
Romans  in  that  Age,  but  procured  alfo  the  Releafe  of  al'  his 
Countrymen  that  remained  after  being  fome  Years  in  Exile. 

Moft  of  that  Company,  though  not  equal  to  Polybius,  yet 
being  the  principal  Members  of  the  chief  Cities  in  Greece, 
brought  away  a  great  Share  of  the  Politenefs  and  refined 
Arts  of  that  Country  :  And  being  now  reduced  to  a  State 
of  Life,  which  took  from  them  all  Thoughts  of  public  Ac- 
tion, they  applied  themfelves  wholly  to  the  Purfuit  of  Let- 
ters, as  well  to  divert  the  fad  Reflexions  on  their  Banifti- 
ment,  as  to  improve  and  cultivate  their  Mind  (c) 

In  a  few  Years  their  Examples  and  Inftrudions  had 
wrought  fuch  a  ftrange  Converfion  in  the  Roman  Youth, 
that  the  Senate,  fearing  left  the  antient  Difcipline  ftiould 
by  thefe  Means  be  corrupted,  and  the  Minds  of  the  People 
foftened  and  enervatec^  by  Study,  confulted  how  to  put  a 
Stop  to  this  Vein  of  Politenefs,  fo  contrary  to  the  rough 

Fsr.Lib.  a.  Epift.  I.       (b)Ihii.        (c)  Fid.Cafauhon.Chronol.  ai 
Feljb,  &  Comment,  ad  Sueton,  de  Grammat, 
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and  warlike  Difpofitions  of  their  Anceftors.  To  this  Pur- 
pofe  we  meet  with  a  Decree  bearing  Date  in  the  Confulfhip 
of  C.  Fannius  Strabo  and  M.  Valerius  Mejfala,  A  U.  C.  592  ; 
by  which  it  appears,  that  whereas  Marcus  Pomponius /^if 
I'rsetor  had  made  a  Report  to  the  Senate  about  the  Phliofophers 
and  Rhetoricians,  the  Fathers  did  hereby  order  the  afore/aid 
"Prsetor  to  take  Cognizance  of  the  Bitfinefs,  and  to  fuffer  Tto 
fuch  Men  in  Rome  (a). 

The  eager  Paflion  for  Learning,  which  this  Prohibition 
had  in  fome  Meafure  allayed,  broke  out  with  greater  Heat 
and  Force  about  fixteen  Years  after,  upon  thisfamousOcca- 
fion,as  has  been  mentioned  by  feveral  Authors  (i^j. 

The  Athenians  having  plundered  Oropiis  z  City  of  Bceotia, 
the  Inhabitants  made  their  Complaint  to  Rome  ;  the  Romans 
referring  the  Cafe  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Sicyonians,  a.  Mul6t 
of  500  Talents  was  impofed  on  the  Athenian  State.  Upon 
this  Account  it  was  refolved,  that  Commiflioners  fhouid  be 
fent  to  the  Roman  Senate,  to  procure  a  Mitigation  of  the 
Fine.    The  Peribns  pitched  on  for  this  Service  were  Car- 
neades  the  Academic^  Diogenes  the  Stoicy  and  Critolaus  the 
Peripatetic.    About  the  Time  of  their  coming.  Authors  are 
very  little  agreed  ;  but  Petavius  and  Caufahon  fix  it  in  the 
fix  hundred  and  third  Year  after  the  Building  of  Rome. 
Moft  of  the  ftudious  Youths  imrnediately  waited  on  the  old 
Ambafladors  at  their  Arrival,  and  heard  them  difcourfe  fre- 
quently, with  Admiration.    It  happened  too,  that  they  had 
each  of  them  a  different  Way  in  their  Harangues;  for  the 
Eloouenceof  Gir«^rtJ?j- was  violent  and  rapid  ;  thatofCr/Vo/awj 
neat  and  fmooth  ;  that  of  Z)/o^<?«i?/ mcdeft  and  fober.  Gzr- 
neades  one  Day  held  a  full  and  accurate  Difpute  concerning 
Juftice ;  the  next  Day  he  refuted  all  that  he  had  faid  before, 
by  a  Train  of  contrary  Arguments,  and  quite  took  away  the 
Virtue  that  he  Teemed  fo  firmly  to  have  eftablifned.  This 
he  did  tofhewhis  Faculty  of  confuting  all  manner  of  po- 
fitive  Aflertions  ;  for  he  was  the  Founder  of  the  Second 
Academy,  a  Se£l  which  denied  that  any  Thing  was  to  be 
perceived  or  underftood  in  the  World,  and  fo  introduced  an 
ur.iverfal  Sufpenfion  of  Affent.  It  foon  flew  about  the  City, 
that  a  certain  Grecian  (by  whom  they  meant  Carneades,)  car- 
rying all  before  him,  had  imprefled  £b  ftrange  a  Love  upon 
the  young  Men,  that,  quitting  all  their  Pleafures  and  Paf- 
times,  they  run  mad,  as  it  were,  after  Philofophy.  This 

(a)  Sueton.  de  Chr.  Gramtnat.  cap.  i.    A  Gell.  lib.  15.  cap.  11.  (b)Pht. 
in  Cat.  majsr.    A  Gell.  lib  vii.  cap.  14.    Macrob.  Stat.  i.  cap.  15. 
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t6  theGenerality  of  People  was  a  very  pleafing  Sight,  and 
they  rejoiced  extremely  to  find  their  Sons  welcome  the  Gre^ 
f/^z«  Literature  in  fo  kind  a  Manner.  But  old  Cato  the 
Cenjor  was  much  concerned  at  this,  left  the  Youth,  be- 
ing diverted  by  fuch  Entertainments,  (hould  prefer  the  Glory 
of  Speaking,  to  that  of  Ading.  So  that  the  Fame  of  the 
Philofophers  encrcafing,  he  refolved  to  get  as  quickly  rid 
ot  H.fm  as  pofTible.  With  this  Defign,  coming  into 
the  Seriate, he  accufedtheMagiftrates  for  not  giving  the  Am- 
bafladors  a  fpeedier  Difpatch  ;  they  being  Perfons  whocould 
eafily  p-rfuade  the  People  to  whatever  theypleafed.  He  ad- 
vifed  thereicre,  that  in  all  H  fte  fomething  fliould  be  con- 
cluded on,  that  being  fent  Home  to  theirown  Schools,  they 
irs-.ght  -declaim  to  the  Grecian  Children  ;  and  the  Roman 
Youth  might  be  obedient  to  their  own  Laws  and  Gover- 
nors, as  formerly. 

The  fame  grave  Disciplinarian,  to  deter  his  Son  from  any 
thing  praaifed  bytheGrmW,ured  to  pronounce,  with  a  Voice 
like  an  Oracle,  in  a  harfher  and  louder  Tone  than  ordinary, 
Tbat  the  Romans  would  certainly  he  dejiroyed^  when  they  be- 
gan 07tce  to  be  infeSted  with  Greek.  But  it  is  very  likely, 
that  he  afterwards  altered  his  Mind  ;  fince  his  learning 
Greek  in  his  old  Age  is  a  known  Story,  and  depends  on  good 
Authority  (a).  The  Lord  Bacon  fays,  'Twas  a  Judgment 
upon  him  for       former  Blafphemies  (b). 

The  Ambafladors,  upon  the  Motion  of  Cato,  had  a  quick 
Difmillion,  but  left  lo  happy  an  Inclination  in  the  Roman 
Youth  to  Philofophy  and  good  Letters,  that  they  grew 
every  Day  more  enamoured  of  Study  ;  and  fh.ewed  as  much 
Diligence  in  their  Purfuits  of  Knowledge,  as  they  had  ever 
done  in  their  Applications  to  War. 

In  the  Year  of  the  City  608  or  609,  Greece,  which  had 
hitherto  retained  fome  Shadow  of  Liberty,  though  it  had 
been  a  long  while  at  the  Romans  Command,  was,  upon 
fome  flight  Occafion,  entered  with  an  Army  under  L.M/«2- 
mius,  and  reduced  to  the  common  State  of  the  other  con- 
quered Nations.  This  Exploit  happening  in  the  very  fame 
Year  that  Carthage  was  deftroyed  by  P.  Scipio  JEmilianusy 
it  will  be  very  pleafant  to  obferve  the  different  Genius  of 
the  two  Commanders,  who  had  the  Honour  of  thefe  At- 
chievements  ;  and  to  fee  how  Politenefs  and  the  antient  Sim- 

(9)  Cicer-o  Academ.  i.  De  Ssnea.  ^inSfilian.  Jnjl.  lib,  IX,  cap.  ii, 
(h)  Advancemeijt  of  Learning,  Book  i. 
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plicity  were  at  Strife  in  Rome.  Mummius  was  fo  far  unflcii- 
led  in  the  curious  Inventions  of  Art,  that  after  the  taking 
of  Corinth,  when  a  great  Number  of  admirable  Pifluresand 
Statues,  by  the  beft  Mailers,  came  into  his  Hands,  he  told 
the  Servants  that  were  to  carry  them  into  Italy,  If  they  lojl 
any  by  the  Way,  they  Jhould  certainly  find  him  new  ones  in 
their  Room  ( a.) 

Scipio,  on  the  other  Hand,  to  the  Courage  and  Virtue  of 
antient  Heroes,  had  joined  a  profound  Knowledge  of  the 
Sciences,  with  all  the  Graces  and  Ornaments  of  Wit.  His 
Patronage  was  courted  by  every  one  that  made  any  Figure 
in  Learning.  Panatius,  whom  Tully  calls  the  Prince  of  the 
Stoics,  and  the  incomparable  Hiftorian  Polybius,  were  his 
Bofom-Friends,  the  Affifters  of  his  Studies  at  home,  and 
the  conftant  Companions  of  his. Expeditions  f^^j.  To  which 
may  be  added  the  Remark  of  a  very  great  Man,  That  be 
puffed  the  f oft  Hours  of  his  Life  inthe  Converfation  0/ Terence, 
and  was  thought  to  have  a  Part  in  the  Compofttion  of  his  Co- 
tnedies  (c). 

The  highefl  Pitch  of  the  Roman  Grandeur,  in  the  Time 
of  the  Commonv(^eajth,  is  thought  to  have  been  concluded 
before  the  final  Reduftion  of  Carthage  and  of  Greece  (d)  ; 
and  the  common  Reafon  afligned  for  its  Decay  is,  that 
Athens,  being  now  become  the  Mart  of  the  World  for  Wit 
and  Breeding,  imported  the  Arts  of  Debauchery,  among 
her  noble  Produ6:ions,  to  Rome;  and  maintained  their  Lux- 
ury, as  well  as  their  Studies  and  Converfation,  at  her 
Charge.    But  however  their  antient  Prowefs  might  decline, 
it  is  certain,  the  Conqueft  of  the  great  Empire  of  Science 
was  now  carried  on  more  vigoroufly  than  ever.    The  Tide 
of  Learning  and  Humanity  ran  every  Day  with  greater 
Force,  and,  after  the  famous  Cato,  fcarce  met  with  any 
to  oppofe  it.    Between  this  Period  and  the  Death  of  Sylla 
(fcarce  feventy  Years,)  the  mofl  renowned  Orators  Crajfus 
and  Antony  ruled  the  Forum,  who  were  fucceeded  by  Sul- 
fiaus,  Cotta,  Hortenftus,  and  other  great  Names  recorded 
by  Tully  in  his  Brutus.    At  the  fame  Time,  the  two  Sca- 
•vola's,  the  Augur  and  the  Pontiff,  advanced  Civil  Law  to 
its  full  Perfeftion.    And  Lucretius  (who  wrote  about  the 
Time  of  the  Jugurthine  War)  as  he  excelled  even  the 
Grecian  Difcipfes  of  Epicurus,  in  explaining  and  defending 

(a)  F  li.  Paterc.  lib.  i.  cap.  I3.    (h)  lb.    [c)  Sir  mU.  "Templet  Mifcel, 
p  a.  Efiay  4.    (J)  Vitl.  Cajauhon.  Chronolcg^.  ad  Polyh. 
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his  Do£lnne,  fo  he  directs  us  where  to  begin,  in  fixing 
the  Height  and  Purity  of  the  Roman  Poetry  and  Style  {a). 
Philofophers  were  now  in  univerfal  Honour  and  Requeft, 
being  invited  from  all  Parts  for  the  Education  and  Inftruc-, 
tion  of  young  Patricians,  and  for  the  Advice  and  AHlftance 
of  the  great  Minifters  of  State.  And  what  is  moft  furpri- 
iing.  Arts  and  Civility  were  rather  encouraged,  than  fright- 
ed away  by  the  Wars  ;  and  the  Mufes,  like  their  Patronefs 
Minerqja,  had  very  often  their  ReHdence  in  tlie Camp.  Sylla 
himfelf  wrote  two  and  twenty  Books  of  Memoirs  (b)y  and 
contributed,  in  an  extraordinary  Manner,  to  the  Advance- 
ment of  Knowledge,  by  traniporting  to  Rome  the  famous 
Library  of  ApeUicon  iho.  Peripatetic,  in  which  were  moft  of 
the  Works  of  Jlrijlotle  ar\d  Theophrafius  which  had  been  long 
unknown  to  the  greateft  Part  of  their  Followers  (cj. 

SylJa's  Rival,  Alarius,  was  the  only  Man  of  Note,  in  that 
Age,  who  ,  retained  the  old  Ferocity  and  unpolifhed  Man- 
ner of  the  ^x{k Romans.  He,  indeed,  would  never  ftudy  Greek, 
nor  fufFer  that  Language  to  be  ufed  in  any  Matters  of  Con- 
fequence ;  as  thinking  it  ridiculous  to  beftow  Time  in  that 
Learning,  the  Teachers  whereof  were  little  better  than 
Slaves  (d). 

But  then  Liicullus,  who  fucceeded  Sylla  in  the  military 
Glory,  as  to  Matters  of  Learning  was  much  his  Superior. 
In  his  Youth  he  had  fo  abfolute  a  Command  of  the  two 
only  Tongues  then  in  Ufe,  that  upon  a  Projefl  of 
compiling  a  Hifiory,  he  fairly  took  his  Chance,  whether 
he  fhould  v/rite  in  Greek  or  Latin,  in  Profe  or  Verfe.  And 
after  all  his  Feats  of  Arms  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  when 
he  was  deprived  of  his  Command  by  the  prevailing  Faction 
of  Pompey,  the  great  Employment  of  his  Privacy  and  Re- 
treat was  the  promoting  of  Knowledge.  With  this  Defign 
he  built  a  Library,  furniflied  it  with  a  vaft  Number  of 
Books  fairly  tranfcribed,  and  made  it  free  to  all  Vifitants. 
,  The  Walks  and  Schools,  which  he  raifed  near  the  Library, 
were  always  full  of  Grecians,  who  retiring  hither  from  Bu- 
finefs,  diverted  one  another  with  Conferences  and  Debates, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  was  ufed  in  their  own  Country; 
making  Advantage  of  friendly  Converfation,  toward  the 
Improvement  of  their  Underfrandings.  Lucidlus  himfelf 
often  ftudied  here,  fometimes  difputed  with  the  learned 

(a)  sir  mil  rempkh  Mifcel.  P.  X.  Effay  i. 

(b)  Phttarchus  in  Sylk.  (c)  Ibid.  &  Strabo.  lib.  13.  {d)  Plutarch. 
in  Marie, 
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Men,  and  fometimes  giving  his  Advice  in  Matters  of  Srsie, 
to  thofe  that  defired  it;  though  he  meddled  with  no  pub- 
lic Bufinefs  in  Perfon.  He  was  very  well  verfed  in  al'  the 
Se6ts  of  Philofophy,  but  adhered  clofely  to  the  old  Aca- 
demy; whereas  his  Friend  Cwro  was  a  great  Advocate  for 
the  new.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  find  the  latter  Book  of  tiie 
l^cademic  ^fjlions  infcribed  to  Lui'i  llus ;  Avhcie  that  great 
Man  is  brought  in  defending  the  Opinions  of  his  Se6t  fa  J. 

The  whole  Majefty  of  Language,  and  Height  of  Elo- 
quence, fhone  out,  as  it  were,  all  at  once,  in  Tully  \  fo 
that  Paterciilus  has  well  obferved,  Dele^iari  ante  eum  faucif- 
fimisi  mirari  vero  neniinem  pojps,  niji  aiit  ah  ilio  viftun,  aut 
qiti  ilium  viderit  (h). 

Perhaps  the  fame  Remark  will  hold  good  in  his  Philo- 
fopliy;  or,  at  leall,  with  refpe£t  to.his  Predeceflbrs,  the 
latter  Study  will  yield  an  equal  Praife  with  the  former. 
For  to  handle  this  Subjea:  in  Latin  Profe,  was  purely  a 
new  Province  referved  for  his  Management,  and  left  un- 
touched until  that  Time  by  the  Learned.  Thus  much  he 
lets  us  know  in  feveral  Parts  of  his  Works,  particularly  in 
his  Poem  to  the  Tufculan  Queftions ;  where  at  the  fame 
Time  he  gives  us  a  fhort  Account  of  the  Progrefs  and  Ad-: 
vances  of  Arts  among  the  Romans,  infinitely  worth  the 
tranfcribin<j;.  Meum  femper  judicium  fuit,  &c.  It  ivas  air 
^ays  my  Opinion,  fays  he,  'That  either  our  Countrymen  have 
been  more  happy  in  their  Inventions  of  every  Kind,  than  the 
Greeks  ;  or.  That  they  have  made  a  vaft  hnprovement  in  -what- 
ever they  borrovued  from  that  Nation,  and  thought  -worth  their 
•while  to  polijh  and  refine.  For  as  to  the  Condudi  of  Life,  and 
ihe  Rules  of  Breeding  and  Behaviour,  together  -with  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Fdmily  Concerns,  -we  are  Mafers  c/  more  Mxa^'~ 
nefs,  and  have  a  7niicb  genteeler  Air.  If -we  afcend  to  the  Gc' 
•verning  and  Regulating  of  public  States,  our  Ancefors  may  juf- 
ly  claim  the  Preference  in  this  Part  of  Wifdom,  on  Account  of 
their  admirable  La-vus  and  Infiitutions.  In  military  Affairs  vjs 
have  made  a  more  conftderable  Advance  than  any  before  us ; 
■ivhicb  is  owing  no  lefs  to  our  Difcipline,  than  to  cur  Native 
Bravery. 

^Tis  true,  Greece  has  alivays  bad  the  Reno-wn  beyond  us  for 
their  Attainments  in  every  Part  of  Learning,  and  it  ivas  an  eafy 
Matter  to  conquer,  -when  they  met  -with  no  Qppoftion.  Poetry, 
fhs  moflantient  Sort  of  Writing,  bad  lui  a  late  Reception  among 

{c)  Fhtarchus  in  Luculk,         (b)  Hiji.  lib.-  i.  cap.  1-7. 
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us :  For  Livius  And'ronicus  prefented  his  firjl  Dramatic  Pieces 
510  (it  fliould  be  514)  Tears  after  the  Building  0/"  Rome,  in 
the  Confulfhip  of  C.  Claudius,  Son  to  Appius  Caecus,  and 
TvT.  Tuditanus,  a  Tear  before  the  Birth  of  Ennius,  who  is 
Senior  to  Plautus  and  Naevius. 

As  hegoes  on,  he  attributes  theflowProgrefsof  Poetry  to  the 
want  ofdueRewardand  Encouragement,  and  tells  us,  that,  in 
a  public  Oration  of  Cato,  it  was  objected  as  a  Reproach  to 
Marcus  Nobiiior,  that  he  carried  the  Poet  Ennius  with  him  in- 
to /Etolia,  when  he  went  to  refide  there  as  Governor.  That 
there  was  no  Part  of  the  Mathematics  (which  the  Grecians 
efteemed  (o  honourable  a  Study)  of  Ufe  in  Rome,  but  the  bare 
Knowledge  of  Menfuration,  and  Arithmetic.  As  to  Oratory, 
he  obferves,  that  the  Romans  emhiactd  it  very  foon,  but  at 
firft  without  the  Advantages  of  a  learned  Inftitution ;  which 
■were  afterwards  added  with  fo  much  Succefs,  as  to  fet  them 
on  equal  Terms  v^ith  the  mofl:  eloquent  Mafters  of  Greece : 
But  that  Philofophy  had  lain  neglected  till  that  Time,  and  had 
met  with  no  eminent  Author  to  adorn  it  in  the  Latin  Tongue. 
This  therefore  hcprofefTeth  to  undertakeas  his  proper  Office; 
and  how  happily  he  fucceeded  in  the  Attempt,  his  Works  on 
that  Subjeft  will  be  a  lafting  Argument. 

If  we  compare  Tu//;;  with  his  Friend  Jtticus,  we  find  them 
both  together  aiifwering  the  twoexcellentEnds  of  Philofophy, 
the  Service  of  the  Public,  and  the  private  Eafe  and  Tran- 
quillity.of  an  InofFenfive  Life.  The  Former  direfted  all  his 
Studies  to  Aftion,  in  the  Defence  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Oppofing  of  all  Defigns  on  its  Liberty :  The  Latter, 
never  entering  the  Scene  of  Bufinefs,  made  himfelf  equally- 
honoured  and  courted  by  all  Parties,  from  Sylla  io  Augujl us 
Cafar.  The  one  gained  to  himfelf  more  Glory,  the  other 
more  hearty  Love  and  Efteem;  and  I  believe  mofl:  Perfons 
would  be  inclined  to  foUov/ y^///Vz^/,  and  to  commend  C/V^ro. 

Crajpus,  Pompeyt  Antony,  Cafir,  Cato,  and  Brutus,  who 
made  fuch  a  Noife  in  the  World,  almoft  all  at  the  fame  Time, 
were  the  mofl:  refined  Scholars  of  their  Age.  The  three  firft 
indeed  confined  themfelves  to  the  Praflice  of  Eloquence,  till 
they  were  wholly  diverted  by  the  Profefllon  of  Arms.  But 
the  three  lafl:,  as  they  outfhone  the  former  in  Oratory,  fo 
they  had  made  much  greater  Advances  in  the  other  Parts  of 
Human  Learning.  Poetry  and  Philofophy  were  the  Diver- 
fion  of  G?/^7r's  leifure  Hours;  and  his  Commentaries  will  be 
the  Model  of  good  Language,  as  long  as  himfelf  is  the  Ex- 
ample of  great  Atchievements. 

The 
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The  whole  Condu6i:  of  Cato^s  Life  Ihews  him  a  greater 
Sfoic  than  the  moft  rigid  Profeflbrs  of  that  Se£t ;  or,  however 
they  might  equal  him  in  Knowledge,  'tis  certain  he  fhamed 
them  in  Praftice. 

Brutus  had  been  a  Hearer  of  all  the  SeQ:s  of  Philofophers, 
and  made  fome  Proficiency  in  every  one.  When  a  Soldier 
under  Pompey,  in  the  Civil  Wars,  all  the  Time  that  he  was 
in  the  Camp,  except  what  he  fpent  in  the  General's  Company, 
he  employed  in  Reading  and  Study.  And  the  very  Day  before 
the  decifive  Battle  at  Pbarfalia,  tho'  it  was  then  the  Middle 
of  Summer,  and  the  Camp  under  m-any  Inconveniencies, 
and  he  himfelf  extremely  harafled  and  out  of  Order  ;  yet, 
while  others  were  either  laid  down  to  fleep,  or  taken  up 
with  Apprehenfions  about  the  Iffue  of  the  Fight,  he  fpent 
all  his  Time,  'till  the  Evening,  in  writing  an  Epitome  of 
Poly  bins  (a). 

It  is  univerfally  known,  that  the  Roman  Literature,  as  well 
as  Empire,  was  in  its  higheft  Afcendant  under  Augujius.  All 
the  delicate  Fruits  tranfplanted  from  Greece  were  now  in 
their  Bloffom,  being  cherilhed  by  the  Calmnefs  of  the  Seafon, 
and  cultivated  by  the  Hand  of  an  Emperor. 

I  have  often  wondered,  that  Macenas  fhould  carry 
,  away  the  fole  Honour  of  encouraging  the  Wit  and  Know- 
ledge of  this  Reign;  when  it  feems  probable,  that  he  aQ:ed 
only  in  Imitation  of  his  Mafter ;  as  the  Humours  of  Princes 
commonly  determine  the  Inclinations  of  their  Favourites. 
The  quite  contrary  happened  to  the  other  great  Minifter 
Agrippa  ;  the  Glory  of  his  Exploits  was  referred  to  the  Em- 
peror, while  the  Emperor's  Bounty  advanced  M<£cenas''% 
Efteem.  And,  indeed,  the  Celebration  of  Augujius''^ 
Triumphs  and  the  Panegyrics  on  his  Piety  were  fufficient 
to  fet  him  out  in  the  moft  glaring  Colours  :  But  had  Meecenas 
been  denied  the  fhining  Charafiier  of  a  Patron,  he  might 
have  rolled  on  in  Silence  among  Epicurus''^  Herd,  and  we 
fhould  fcarce  have  feen  him  drawn  by  the  Poet's  Hand,  un- 
lefs  in  the  fame  Pofture  as  Silenus. 

Jnfiatutn  heflerno  venas,  ut  femper^  laccho  : 
Sei'ta  procul  capiti  tantum  delapfa  jacebant^ 
Et  gravis  attrita  pendebat  cantharus  anfd  (b). 


(tf)  Plutarch,  in  Brut, 


(b)  Firgil.  Eclog.  6. 

But 
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But  whoever  of  the  Two  was  the  nobler  Patron,  Augujluf 
muft  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  greater  Scholar.  And 
for  Proof,  we  need  go  no  further  th^nSuetoniusy  who  has  fpent 
no  lefs  than  fix  Chapters  on  the  Learning  of  this  Emperor. 
His  prodigious  Induftry  in, the  Study  of  Eloquence  and  liberal 
Arts ;  his  Labour  in  compofing  every  Thing  that  he  fpoke  in 
Public,  tho'  he  had  a  very  good  Faculty  at  extempore  IH^tsltI' 
gues ;  his  polite  and  clear  Style,  his  accurate  Knowledge  of 
the  Grecian  Literature,  by  the  AfTiftance  of  their  beft  Ma- 
fters  of  Rhetoric  and  Philofophy ;  the  Thirteen  Books  of  the 
Hiftory  of  his  own  Life ;  his  Exhortation  to  Philofophy,  with 
feveral  other  Works  in  Profe  ;  his  Book  of  Hexameters,  and 
another  of  Epigrams:  all  confidered  together,  may  equal  him 
with  the  moft  learned  Princes  in  Hiftory, 

Being  thus  arrived  at  the  higheft  Point  of  the  Roman  At- 
tainments, it  cannot  be  unpleafant  to  look  about  us,  and  to 
take  a  fhort  Survey  of  the  Productions  In  every  Kind.  Elo- 
quence indeed  will  appear  at  fome  Diftance,  rather  in  the 
Auguflan  Age,  than  in  Augujlush  Reign,  ending  in  Cicero,  at 
the  Diffolution  of  the  Commonwealth.  Not  that  his  Death 
was  properly  the  Ruin  of  his  Profefllon  ;  for  the  Philofopher 
might  have  lived  much  longer,  and  yet  the  Orator  had  been 
gone,  when  once  the  antient  Liberty  was  taken  away,  which 
infpired  him  with  all  his  lofty  Thoughts,  and  was  the  very 
Soul  of  his  Harangues.  But  then  the  Bounds  of  Hiftory  and 
Poetry  were  fixed  under  the  Emperor's  Protection,  by  Li'vy^ 
Firgilt  and  Horace.  And  if  we  defire  a  View  of  Philofophy, 
the  Two  Poets  will  account  for  that,  as  well  as  for  their 
own  Province. 

I  think  none  will  deny  Horace  the  Elogy  given  him  by  a 
celebrated  Writer,  That  be  was  the  greateji  Majler  of  Life, 
and  of  true  Senfe  in  the  Condufl  of  it  (a).  Efpecially  fince  the 
Author  of  that  Judgment  is  one  of  thofe  whom  (had  he  lived 
then)  Horace  himfelf  would  have  willingly  chofe  for  his 
Judge;  and  inferted  in  that  fhort  Catalogue  of  Men  of  Wit 
and  Honour,  whom  hedefired  fhould  approve  his  Labours 

Whether  or  no  the  common  Saying  be  true,  that  if  all 
Arts  and  Sciences  were  loft,  they  might  be  found  in  Virgil, 
it  is  plain,  he  dived  very  deep  into  the  Myfteries  of  natural 
Science,  which  he  fets  forth  in  all  its  Ornaments,  in  feveral 
Parts  of  his  fublime  Work.    And  in  that  admirable  Place  of 


(a)  *ir  fFill.  TemfU\  Mlfcel,  p.  z.  Effay  2.         {b)  Book  i.  Sat.  10. 
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bis  fecond  Gevrgk,  when  he  expreffeth,  in  a  Sort  of  Tran- 
fport,  his  Inclinations  to  Poetry,  he  Teems  to  direct  its  whole 
End  towards  the  Speculations  of  the  Philofcphers,  and  to 
raake  the  Mufea  Hand-Maid's  to  Nature., 

Me  "oero  prinium  dulces  ante  omnia  Mufde, 
^uariim  facra  feroy  ingettti  percujfus  amorey 
Accipiant;  coelique  vias  £5*  Jydera  monjlrenty 
Defe^lus  folis  variosy  Lunaque  Labores  : 
Unde  tremor  terris\  qu  '■  vi  maria  alta  tnmcfcant 
Obicibus  rnptis  rurfufque  in  feipfa  rejtdant  : 
^lid  tantum  Oceano  properent  Je  iingcre  foles 
Hyberni;  i>el  qua  tardis  mora  no^ibus  objiet. 

For  mey  the  firft  Defire,  which  does  controul 

All  the  Inferior  Wheels  that  move  my  Soul, 

Is,  that  the  Mufe  me  her  High-Prieft  would  make. 

Into  her  holy  Scenes  of  Myflery  take, 

And  open  there,  to  my  Mind's  purged  Eye, 

Thofe  Wonders  which  to  Senfe  the  Gods  deny  : 

How  in  the  Moon  fuch  Change  of  Shapes  is  found  ; 

The  Moon,  the  changing  World's  eternal  Bound  : 

What  (hakes  the  folid  Earth:  What  ftrong  Difeafe 

Dares  trouble  the  far  Centre's  antient  Eafe : 

"What  makes  the  Sea  retreat,  and  what  advance; 

Varieties  too  regular  for  Chance: 

What  drives  the  Chariot  on  of  Winter's  Light, 

And  flops  the  lazy  Waggon  of  the  Night. 

Mr.  Cowley. 

After  Augujlusy  the  Aow^zn  Mufes,  as  well  as  the  Eagles, 
{looped  from  their  former  Height;  and,  perhaps,  one  of 
thefe  Misfortunes  might  be  a  necefTary  Confequence  of  the 
other.  I  am  very  forry,  when  I  find  either  of  them  attri- 
buted to  the  Change  of  Government  and  the  Settlement  of 
the  Monarchy  :  For  had  the  Maxims  and  the  Example  of 
Augufius  been  purfued  by  his  SuccelTors,  the  Empire,  in  all 
Probability,  might  have  been  much  more  glorious  than  the 
Commonwealth.  But  while  a  new  Scheme  of  Politics  was 
introduced  by  Tiberius,  and  the  Cafars  began  to  atl  what 
the  Tar  quins  would  have  been  afhamed  of,  the  Learning 
might  be  very  well  corrupted,  together  with  the  Manners 
«nd  the  Difcipline,  and  all  beyond  any  Hopes  of  a  Recovery. 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  that  ifome  (of 'the  worfl:  Princes  were 
the  moft  pafTionate  AfEe£tors  of  Learnmg,  particularly  ,77/- 
iierius,  Claudmsy  unA-^Nero  '.  but  this  rather  deterred  other 
Men  from  fuch  Attempts,  than  encouraged  them  in  their 
Purfuits ;  while  an  applauded  Scholar  was  ^s  much  envied 
as  a  fortunate 'Commander;  and  a  Ri-val  in  Wit  accounted 
-as  dangerojas  as  a  Contender  for  the  Empire:  The  firfl:  be- 
ing certainly  the  more  hardy  ^Combatant,  who  dared  chal- 
-lenge  his  Mailers  at  their  own  Weapons. 

Wh-atever  Efl'ays  were  made  to  recover  the  laaguilhing 
Arts  under  Fefpaftan,  Titus,  and  Domitiatiy  (for  >this  laft  too 
was  an  Encourager  of  Poetry,  tho'  he  banifhed  the  Philofo- 
phers,)  fcarce  ferved  to  any  better  Purpofe,  than  to  demon- 
Iftrate  the  poor  Succefs  of  Study  and  Application,  while  the 
-antient  G^'k/mj  was  wanting. 

In  the  fix  next  Reigns  immediately  following  Domittan, 
Learning  feems  to  have  enjoyed  a  Sort  of  lucid, Interval,  and 
the  banifhed  Favourite  was  again  admitted  to  the  Court,, 
being  highly  countenanced  and  applauded  by  the  beft  Set  of 
Princes  Rome  ever  faw. 

Not  to  inquire  after  the  Productions  of  the  other  Reigns, 
the  ufeful  Labours  of  'Tacitus^  Suetonius f  and  Pliny  yunior^ 
will  make  the  Government  of  Trajan  more  famous  than  all 
his  Feats  of  Arms.  If  they  are  lefs  happy  in  their  Language 
than  the  Antients,  in  other  Refpeds,  perhaps,  they  have 
overmatched  them  :  The  Hiftorians  in  the  Delicacy  of  their 
Politics,  and  the  fincere  Truth  of  their  Relations;  and  the 
Orator  in  his'  Wit  and  good  Senfe.  If  we  add  to  thefe.]P/«- 
tarchf  who  wrote  moft  of  his  Works  in  /?o«j(?,  and  was  ho- 
noured by  Trajan  with  the  Confulftiip,  and  ^intilian,  who 
-flourifhed  a  very  little  Time  before;  they  may  pafs  for  the 
Twilight  of  Learning  after  the  Sun-fet  of  the  Augujian  Age ; 
or  rather  be  refembled  to  a  glimmering  Taper,  which  cafts 
a  double  Light  when  it  is  juft  on  the  Point  of  expiring. 

It  is  an  Obfervation  of  Sir  William  Temple,  T'h^t  the 
Latin  Books,  which  we  have  till  the  End  of  Trajan,  and  all  the 
Greek  till  the  End  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  ha.\e  a  true  and  very 
ejiimable  Value;  but  that  all  written  fince  that  Time,  owe 
their  Price  purely  to  our  Curiofity,  and  not  to  their  own 
"Worth  and  Excellence. 

,  But  the  Purity  of  the  Tongue  was  long  before  corrupted, 
and  ended,  in  Sir  William  Templets  Judgment,  with  Velleius 
Paterculus,  under  Tiberius.    The  Reafon  he  affigns  for  this 

Decay, 
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Decay,  is  the  ftrange  Refort  of  the  ruder  Nations  to  Romef 
after  the  Conqueft  of  their  own  Countries. 

Thus  the  Gauls  and  Germans  flocked  in  Multitudes  both  to 
the  Army  and  the  City,  after  the  reducing  of  thofe  Parts  by 
'Julius  Ccefar,  Auguftus,  and  Tiberius;  as  many  Spaniards  and 
Syrians  had  done  before, on  the  hke  Account:  But  the  greateft 
ConfluenceofForeignersfollowedupon  theViftoriesof  7V<3;fl« 
in  the  Eajl,  and  his  Eflabhfhment  of  the  Three  new  Provinces, 
Armenia^  Ajfyria,  and  Mefopotamia.  And  though  Adrian  vo- 
luntarily relinquifhed  thefe  new  Acquifitions,  yet  the  prodi- 
gious Swarms  of  the  Natives,  who  had  waited  on  his  Pre- 
deceffors  Triumphs,  were  ftill  obliged  to  live  in  Rome,  in 
the  Condition  of  Slaves. 

The  greateft  Part  of  the  fucceeding  Princes,  who  found 
it  fo  hard  an  Enterprize  to  defend  their  own  Territories, 
had  little  Leifure  or  Concern  to  guard  the  PoJTefllons  of  the 
Mufes.  And  therefore  Claudian  in  thofe  Verfes  of  his  Pa- 
negyric  or  Stilico, 

Hinc  prifca  redeiint  artes,  felicibus  inde 
Ingeniis  aperitur  iter,  defpe^Jaque  Muf<e 
Colla  levant ; 

is  guilty  of  a  great  Piece  of  Flattery,  in  making  that  Mlni- 
fl:er  the  Reftorer  of  polite  Studies,  when  it  is  plain,  that  in 
his  Time  (under  Honorius)  were  the  laft  Strugglings  of  the 
Roman  State. 

The  Goths  and  Fandals,  who  foon  carried  all  before  them, 
might  eafily  fright  Learning  and  Sciences  off  the  Stage, 
fince  they  were  already  fo  much  out  of  Countenance;  and 
thus  render  the  Conquerors  of  the  Univcrfe  as  rough  and  il- 
literate as  their  firft  Progenitors. 

In  this  Manner,  the  Inundations  of  the  barbarous  People 
proved  equally  fatal  to  the  Arts  and  Empire  ;  and  Rome  her- 
felf,  when  flie  ceafed  to  be  the  Miftrefs  of  the  World,  in  a 
little  Time,  quite  forgot  to  fpeak  Latin. 
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IT  is  an  obvious  Remark,  that  the  ftrongefl:  Body  owes 
its  Vigour,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  very  Milk  it  re- 
ceived in  its  Infancy,  and  to  the  firft  knitting  of  the  Joints  : 
That  the  moft  ftately  Trees,  and  the  faireft  of  Herbs" and 
Flowers,  are  beholden  for  their  Shade  and  Beauty  to  the 
Hand  that  firft  fixed  them  in  an  agreeable  Soil  :  which  Ad- 
vantage if  they  happen  to  want,  they  feldom  fail  to  dege- 
nerate into  Wildnefs,  and  to  aflume  a  Nature  quite  diffe- 
rent from  their  proper  Species.  Every  one  knows  how  to 
apply  the  fame  Obfervation  to  Morals,  who  has  the  Senfe 
to  difcover  i  t  in  Naturals.  Hence  the  moil:  renowned  People 
in  Hiftory  are  thofe,  whofe  Lawgivers  thought  it  their  nobleft 
and  moft  important  Work  to  prefcribe  Rules  for  the  early 
Inftru£tion  of  Youth.  On  this  Bafis  Lycurgus  founded  the 
glorious  Difcipline  of  the  Spartans^  which  continued  for 
Five  Hundred  Years,  without  any  confiderable  Violation. 
^he  Indian  Brachmans  had  a  Strain  beyond  all  the  Wit  of 
Greece,  beginning  their  Care  of  Mankind  even  before  their 
Birthi  and  employing  much  Thoughts  and  Diligence  about  the 
Diet  and  Entertainment  of  their  Breeding'  Women  ;  fo  far  as  ta 
furnijh  them  with  pleajant  Imaginations ^  to  compofe  their  Adinds 
and  their  Sleep  with  the  bejl  Temper ^  during  the  Time  that  they 
carried  their  Burthens  [a). 

Plutarch  feverely  reprehends  theCondufl:  of  Numa,  that,  in 
his  Settlement  of  the  Aswa/z  State,  he  did  not  in  the  firft  Place 
provide  and  conftituie  Rules  for  the  iiducation  of  Children; 

(^)  Sir  PF'ill.  Temple's  Mlfcel.  P.  2.  ElTay  i. 

and 
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and  makes  the  Remiflnefs  in  this  early  Difcipline,  the  chief 
Caufeof  the  feditious  and  turbulent  Temper  of  that  People, 
And  what  contributed  highly  to  the  Ruin  of  the  Common- 
wealth {a).  Thus  much  indeed  feems  agreed  on  by  all  the 
latter  Hiftorians,  That  in  the  loofer  Times  of  the  Empire, 
the  fhameful  Negligence  of  Parents  and  Inftru6tors,  with 
its  neceffary  Confequence,  the  Corruption  and  Decay  of 
Morality  and  good  Letters,  ftruck  a  very  great  Blow  towards 
the  diflblving  of  that  glorious  Fabric.  But  in  the  rifing 
Ages  of  Romei  while  their  Primitive  Integrity  and  Virtue 
flouriflied  with  their  Arms  and  Command,  the  training  up 
of  Youth  was  looked  on  as  a  mofl:  facred  Duty ;  and  they 
thought  themfelves  in  the  higheft  Manner  obliged  to  leave 
fit  Succeflbrsto  the  Empire  of  the  World.  So  that  upon  a 
fhort  Survey  of  the  whole  Method  of  Difcipline  from  the 
Birth  to  the  Entrance  on  public  Bufinefs,  they  will  appear 
fo  far  to  have  exceeded  the  Wifdom  and  Care  of  other  Na- 
tions, as  to  contend  for  this  Glory,  even  with  the  antient 
^Spartans,  whom  Plutarch  has  magnified  fo  much  beyond 
them :  Efpecially,  if  we  agree  with  a  great  Judge,  That 
the  taking  no  Care  about  the  Learning,  but  only  about  the 
Lives  and  Manners  of  Children,  may  be  juftly  thought  a 
JDefeft  m  Lycurgns^s  Inftitution  {b), 

^intilian  (or  'Tacitus)  in  the  Dialogue  de  Oratoribusy  gives 
an  excellent  Account  of  the  old  Way  of  breeding  Children, 
..and  fets  it  off  with  gre^it  .  Advantage,  by  comparing  it  with 
the  modern. 

As  foon  as  the  Child  was  born,  he  was  not  given  in 
*'  Charge  to  an  hired  Nurfe,  to  live  with  her  in  fome  piti- 
*<  ful  Hole  that  ferved  for  her  Lodging ;  but  w-as  brought 
up  in  the  Lap  and  Bofom  of  the  Mother,  who  reckoned  it 
among  her  chief  Commendations  to  keep  the  Houfe  and 
«  to  attend  the  Children.  Some  antient  Matron  was  pitch- 
<'  ed  on  put  of  theNeighbours,  whofeLife  and  Manners  ren- 
dered  her  worthy  of  that  Office,  to  whofe  Care  the  Chil- 
*<  dren  of  every  Family  were  committed ;  before  whom  'twas 
**  reckoned  the  moft  heinous  Thing  in  the  World  to  fpeak  an 
ill  Word  or  to  do  an  ill  Adion.    Nor  had  fhe  an  Eye  only 
on  their  Inftruftion,  and  the  Bufinefs  that  they  were  to  fol- 
low,  but,  with  an  equal  Modefty  and  Gravity,  fhe  re- 
gulated  their  very  Diverfions  and  Recreations.  Thus 

(a)  Flularch  Ccmpar.  of  I^uma  and  Lycur,    {b)  Arch-bilhop  Tilktfin's 
Sermon  of  Education. 

**  Cornelia 


te 
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CorneliaiAureliay  and  Miay  Mothers  to  the  Gracchiy  Juli- 
«  us  Cafar,  and  Augufiusy  are  reported  to  have  undertaken 
«  the  Office  of  Governefles,  and  to  have  employed  them- 
felves  in  the  Education  of  Noblemens  Children.  The 
Strianefs  and  Severity  of  fuch  an  Inftitution  had  this 
very  good  Defign,  That  the  Mind,  being  thus  preferved 
"  in  Us  primitive  Innocence  and  Integrity,  and  not  de- 
bauched  by  ill  Cuftom  or  ill  Example,  might  apply  it- 
felf  with  the  greateft  Willingnefs  to  the  liberal  Arts, 
"  and  embrace  them  with  all  its  Powers  and  Faculties. 
"  That,  whether  it  was  particularly  inclined  either  to  the 
Profeffion  of  Arms,  or  to  the  Underftanding  of  the 
Law,  or  to  the  Pradice  of  Eloquence,  it  might  make 
that  Its  only  Bufinefs,  and  greedily  drink  in  the  whole 
Knowledge  of  the  favourite  Study. 
.    "  But  now  the  young  Infant  is  given  in  Charge  to  fome 
|«  poor  Grecian  Wench  ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  Servant- 
men,  perhaps,  are  joined  in  the  CommifTion  ;  gene- 
"  rally  the  meaneft  and  moft  ill-bred  of  the  whole  Packj 
"  and  fuch  as  are  unfit  for  any  ferious  Bufinefs.    From  the 
Stories  and  Tattle  of  fuch  fine  Companions,  the  foft 
"  and  flexible  Nature  mufl  take  its  firft  ImprelTion  and 
"  Bent.    Over  the  whole  Family  there  is  not  the  leaft 
Care  taken  of  what  is  faid  or  done  before  the  Child  • 
«  while  the  very  Parents,  inftead  of  inuring  their  dea? 
«*  httle  Ones  to  Virtue  and  Modefty,  accuftom  them,  on 
the  quite  contrary,  to  Licentioufnefs  and  Wantonnefs, 
«  the  natural  Refult  of  which  is  a  fettled  Impudence,  and 
"  a  Contempt  of  thofe  very  Parents,  and  every  Body 
elfe."  * 

Thus  although  the  Care  and  Inflrudion  of  Youth,  among 
the  old  Romans,  had  been  provided  for  by  the  public  Laws, 
as  m  the  Spartan  State,  yet  the  voluntary  Diligence  of  Pa- 
rents would  have  made  all  fuch  Regulations  fuperfluous. 

Among  the  Domeftic  Cares,  it  will  not  be  from  the 
Purpofe  to  take  particular  Notice  of  one,  v/hich  required 
httle  Trouble  or  Difficulty,  and  yet  proved  as  beneficial 
and  ferviceable  as  any  other  Inftitution  :  I  mean  the  ufing 
of  Children  to  fpeak  the  Language  purely  at  firft,  by  let- 
ting them  hear  nothing  but  the  trueft  and  moft  proper 
Phrafe.  By  this  only  Advantage  feveral  Perfons  arrived  at 
no  ordm-ry  Repute  in  the  Forum,  who  were  fo  unhappy 
as  to  want  many  other  Qualifications. 
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T«//y  faysj  lliat  the  Gracchi  were  educated,  non  tarn  in. 
premie,  quam  in  Jermone  Matris :  And  he  reports  of  C.  Curio 
the  was  reckoned  the  third  Orator  of  his  Timej  that  he 
underftood  no  Poet,  had  read  no  Books  of  Eloquence,  had 
made  no  Hiftorical  Colledions ;  and  had  no  Knowledge  of 
the  public  or  private  Part  of  the  Law  The  only  Thing 
which  gained  hiiT>  his  Applaufe  was  a  clear,  fhining  Phrale, 
and  a  fudden  Quicknefs  and  Fluency  of  Expreffion.  This 
he  got  purely  by  the  Benefit  of  his  private  Education  i  being 
ufed  to  a  correa  and  pcliflied  way  of  fpeaking  in  the 
Houfe  where  he  was  brought  uip.  (a) 

For  Mafters,  in  the  firft  Place,  they  had  the  Liter  at  ores, 
or  who  taught  the  Children  to  read  and  write  : 

To  thefe  they  were  committed  about  the  Age  of  Six  or 
Seven  Years  (b).  Being  come  from  under  their  Care, 
they  were  fent  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  to  learn  the  Art  of 
fpeaking  well,  and  the  underftanding of  Authors:  Or  more 
frequently  in  the  Houfe  of  great  Men  fome  eminent  Gram- 
marian was  entertained  for  that  Employment.  ^ 

It  is  pleafant  to  confider,  what  Prudence  was  ufed  in 
thefe  early  Years,  to  inftil  into  the  Childrens  Minds  a  Love 
and  Inclination  to  the  Forum,  whence  they  were  to  expea 
the  greateft  Share  of  their  Honours  and  Preferments,  tor 
Cicero  tells  Atticus,  in  his  Second  Book  de  Legihus,  That 
when  they  were  Boys,  they  ufed  to  learn  the  famous  Laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  by  Heart,  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
they  did  an  excellent  Poem.  And  Plutarch  relates  in  his 
Life  of  the  younger  Cato,  That  the  very  Chddren  had  a 
Play,  in  which  they  aaed  Pleadings  of  Caufes  before  the 
Judges ;  accufing  one  another,  and  carrying  the  condemned 

Party  to  Prifon.  •  i    i  t 

The  Mafters  already  mentioned,  together  with  the  In- 
flruaors  in  the  feveral  Sorts  of  manly  Exercifes,  for  the 
improving  of  their  natural  Strength  and  Force,  do  not  pro- 
perly deferve  that  Name,  if  fet  in  View  with  the  Rhe- 
foricians  and  Philofophers ;  who,  after  that  Reafon  had 
difplayed  her  Faculties,  and  eftabliftied  her  Command,  were 
employed  to  cultivate  and  adorn  the  Advantages  of  Nature, 
and  to  give  the  laft  Hand  toward  the  forming  of  a  Roman 
Citizen.  Few  Perfons  made  any  great  Figure  on  the  Scene 
of  Aaion  in  their  own  Time,  or  in  Hiftory  afterwards, 
who,  befides  the  conftant  frequenting  of  Public  Leaures, 

(«)    Cu.  in  Brut.  {h)  Fid.  Dacier  ;«  H;/ a/.  Sat.  i .  Lib.  i. 

did 
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did  not  keep  with  them  in  the  Houfe  fome  eminent  Pro- 
feflor  of  Oratory  or  Wifdom. 

\  have  often  thought.  That  one  main  Reafon  of  the  pro- 
digious Progrefs  made  by  the  Roman  Youths,  under  thefe 
private  Tutors,  was  the  perfed  Love  and  Endearment  which 
we  find  to  have  been  between  Mafterand  Scholar,  by  which 
Means  Government  and  Inftruaion  proceeded  in  the  fweet- 

^a/th.  R  A  d"/'o^°"^  '^^PPy  Ages  oiRome 

had  the  Honour  and  Refpea  for  their  Teachers,  PerRus 
had  for  his  Mafter  Cornutus  the  Stoic,  to  whom  addreffing 
himfelf  m  his  fifth  Satire,  he  thus  admirably  defcribes  his 
own  Love  and  Piety  to  his  Governor,  and  the  ftria  Friend- 
Inip  that  was  between  them. 

Cumque  iter  amhiguum  ejl,      vita  nefcius  error 
Dtducit  trepidas  ramofa  in  compita  mentes. 
Me  ttbi  fuppofui :  teneros  tu  fufcipis  annos 
bocratio,  Cornute,>«;  tunc  fuller  e  folers 
Appojtta  mtortos  extendit  regula  mores  ; 
Etpremitur  ratione  animus,  vincique  lahrat, 
Arttjicemque  tuo  ducit  fub  pollice  vultttm. 
Tecum  etenim  longos  minime  confumere  foles  • 
,       tecum  primas  epulis  decerpere  noaes 
Unum  opus,      requiem  pariter  difponimus  amho, 
Atque  verecundd  laxamusferia  menfd. 

^oneqmdemhoc  duhites  amborumfadere  certo  ' 
^rifenttre  dies,  ^  ab  uno  fidere  duci. 
JSIoJtra  "oel  aquali  fufpendit  tempora  librd 
tarca  tenax-veri,  feu  nata  fidelibus  bora 
Otvtdtt  m  Geminos  concordia  fata  duorum  : 
baturnumque  gravem  nofiro  Jove  fregimus  unL 
i^ejcio  quod,  certc  efi,  quod  me  tibi  temperat  aflrum. 

Juft  at  the  Age  when  Manhood  fet  me  free, 

I  then  depos'd  rnyfelf,  and  left  the  Reins  to  thee; 

On  thy  wife  Bofom  I  repos'd  my  Head, 

-And  by  my  better  Socrates  was  led 

Then  thy  ftrait  Rule  fet  Virtue  in  my  Sight, 

M  '•^f°'-"^i"g  by  the  Right. 

My  Reafon  took  the  Bent  of  thy  Command; 
.  Was  form'd  and  pohfli'd  by  th/ikilful  Hand 

A  U^w"""""""-"^"^'  thy  Precepts  I  rehearfe. 
And  Winter-nights  were  fhort  in  our  Convene 


One 
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One  was  our  Labour,  one  was  our  Repofe  ; 
One  frugal  Supper  did  our  Studies  clofe. 
Sure  on  our  Birth  fome  friendly  Planet  flione,  > 
And  as  our  Souls,  our  Horofcope  was  one  : 
Whether  the  mounting  Twins  did  Heaven  adorn. 
Or  with  the  rifing  Balance  we  were  born  ; 
Both  have  the  fame  ImprefTion  from  above. 
And  both  have  Saturn^  Rage,  repell'd  by  Jove. 
What  Star  I  know  not,  but  fome  Star  I  find. 
Has  giv'n  thee  an  Afcendant  o'er  my  Mind 


Dryden. 


Nor  was  the  Reverence  paid  by  the  Public  to  the  Infor- 
mers of  Youth  lefs  remarkable,  than  the  Efleem  and  Duty 
of  their  Scholars.  Which  makes  Juvenal  break  out  mto 
that  elegant  Rapture  : 

Dli  majorum  umbris  tenuem  &  fme  pondere  terram, 
Spirantefque  crocos,  ^  in  urnd  perpetuum  very 
^li  praceptorem  jan£li  voluere  parentis 
E/fe  loco  {a). 

In  Peace,  ye  Shades  of  our  great  Grandfires,  reft  ; 
^'o  heavy  Earth  your  facred  Bones  molefl ; 
Eternal  Springs  and  rifing  Flowers  adorn 
The  Reliques  of  each  venerable  Urn  ; 
Who  pious  Rev'rence  to  their  Tutors  paid. 
As  Parents  honour'd,  and  as  Gods  obey'd. 

C.  Dryden. 

At  the  Age  of  feventeen  Years,  the  young  Gentlemen, 
when  they  put  on  their  manly  Gown,  ^/.'"^  brought  m  a 
folemn  Manner  to  the  Forum,  and  entered  i^J.^^.^tudy  ot 
Pleading  :  Not  only  if  they  defigned  tb  make  this  their  chief 
ProfeffiSn,  but  altho'  their  Inclinations  1^7  ^^^^  ^^J^^ 
Camp  For  we  fcarce  meet  with  any  famous  Captuin,  wno 
was  not  a  good  Speaker;  or  any  eminent  Orator,  who  had 
rot  ferved  fome  Time  in  the  Army.  Thus  it  was  requ_^ 
fite  for  all  Perfons,  who  had  ^"7  thoughts  of  nfing  n 
the  World,  to  make  a  good  Appearance  both  at  the  mr 
Ind  in  the  Field;  becau^  if  the  Succefs  of  their  VaW 
and  Condua  fhould  advance  them  to  any  confiderable  Polt, 


,  {a)  Sat.  7. 
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it  would  have  proved  almoft  impotTible,  without  the  Advan- 
tage of  Eloquence,  to  maintain  their  Authority  with  the 
Senate  and  People  :  Or,  if  the  Force  of  their  Oratory 
fliould  in  time  procure  them  the  honourable  Office  of 
Prator,  or  Conful,  they  would  not  have  been  in  a  Capacity 
to  undertake  the  Government  of  the  Provinces,  (which 
feii  to  their  Share  at  the  Expiration  of  thofe  Employments) 
without  fome  Experience  in  miiitary  Command. 

Yet,  becaufe  the  Profeflion  of  Arms  was  an  Art  which 
would  eafdy  give  them  an  Opportunity  of  fignalizing  them- 
felves,  and  in  u  hich  they  would  almoft  naturally  excel,  as 
Occafions  fhould  be  afterwards  offered  for  their  Services  ; 
their  whole  Application  and  Endeavours  were  directed  at 
prefent  to  the  Study  of  the  Law  and  Rhetoric,  as  the 
Foundations  of  their  future  Grandeur.  Or,  perhaps,  they, 
now  and  then,  made  a  Campaign,  as  well  for  a  Diverfion 
from  feveral  Labours,  as  for  their  Improvement  in  martial 
Difcipline. 

In  the  Dialogue  de  Oratori^us,  we  have  a  very  good  Ac- 
count of  this  Admiflion  of  young  Gentlemen  to  the  Foriimy 
and  of  the  Neceffity  of  fuch  a  Courfe  in  the  Commonwealth  ; 
which,  coming  from  fo  great  a  Mafter,  cannot  fail  to  be 
very  pertinent  and  inftru<5live. 

Among  our  Anceftors,  fays  that  Author,  the  Youth, 
**  who  was  defigned  for  the  Forum  and  the  Pra6lice  of  Elo- 
"  quence,  being  now  furniflied  with  the  liberal  Arts,  and 

the  Advantage  of  a  Domeftic  Inftitution,  was  brought 
"  by  his  Father,  or  near  Relations,  to  the  moft  celebrated 
**  Orator  in  the  City.  Him  he  ufed  conftantly  to  attend, 
"  and  to  be  always  prefent  at  his  Performance  of  any  Kind, 
"  either  injudicial  Matters,  or  in  the  ordinary  Affemblies 

of  the  People :  So  that  by  this  Means  he  learned  to  en- 
"  gage  in  the  Laurels  and  Contentions  of  the  Bar,  and  to 
"  approve  himfelf  a  Man  at  Arms,  in  the  Wars  of  the 
*'  Pleaders. 

For  in  the  antlent  Conftitution  of  a  mixed  State,  when 
the  Differences  were  never  referred  to  one  fupreme  Per- 
"  fon,  the  Orators  determined  Matters  as  they  pleafed, 
by  prevailing  on  the  Minds  of  the  ignorant  Multitude. 
Hence  came  the  Ambition  of  popular  Applaufe  :  Hence 
the  great  Variety  of  Laws  and  Decrees :  Hence  the  te- 
**  dious  Speeches  and  Harangues  of  the  Magiftrates,  fome- 
**  times  carried  on  whole  Nights  in  the  Rojlra  :  Hence 
**  the  frequent  IndiQ;ment  and  Impleading  of  the  powerful 
C  3  *'  Criminals, 
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*«  Criminals,  and  the  expofing  of  Houfes  to  the  Violence 
<«  and  Fury  of  the  Rabble :  Hence  the  Fadions  of  the 
*'  Nobility,  and  the  conftant  Heats  and  Bickerings  between 
«*  the  Senate  and  People.    All  which,  tho'  in  a  great  mea- 
«  fure  they  diftraQed  the  Commonwealth,  yet  had  this 
good  Effefl,  that  they  exercifed  and  improved  the  Elo- 
«  quence  of  thofe  Times,  by  propofing  the  higheft  Re- 
«  wards  to  that  Study.    Becaufe  the  more  excellent  any 
"  Perfon  appeared  in  the  Art  of  Speaking,  the  more  eafily 
«'  he  arrived  at  Honours  and  Employments;  the  more  he 
*<  furpafled  his  Collegue  in  the  fame  Office,  the  greater 
uas  his  Favour  with  the  leading  Men  of  the  City,  his 
*'  Authority  with  the  Senate,  and  his  Renown  and  Efteem 
*'  among  the  Commons.    Thefe  Men  were  courted  and 
"  waited  on  by  Clients  even  of  foreign  Nations :  Thefe, 
«'  when  they  undertook  the  Command  of  Provinces,  the 
<'  very  Magiftrates  reverenced  at  their  Departure,  and 
adored  at  their  Return :  Thefe  the  higheft  Offices  of 
<«  P  ator  or  Conful  feemed  to  require,  and  call  for,  and 
court  their  Acceptance :  Thefe,  when  in  a  Private  Sta- 
tion,  abated  very  little  of  their  Authority,  while  they 
**  guided  both  the  Senate  and  the  People  by  their  CounfeU 
For  they  took  this  for  an  infallible  Maxim,  That  without 
**  Eloquence  'twas  impoflible  either  to  attain  or  to  defend  a 
*^  confiderable   Truft  in  the  Commonwealth  ?  And  no 
<*  Wonder,  when  they  were  drawn  to  Bufinefs,  even  a- 
**  gainft  their  Will,  and  compelled  to  fliew  their  Parts  in 
*«  Public.    W^hen  it  was  reckoned  but  an  ordinary  Matter 
to   deliver   one's    Opinion  before   the    Senate,  un- 
lefs  a  Man  could  maintain  and  improve  it  with  the  en- 
gaging  Ornament  of  Wit  and  Eloquence.    When  if 
they  had  contra£led  any  Envy  or  Sufpicion,  they  were  to 
anfwer  the  Accufer's  Charge  in  Perfon.    When  they 
could  not  fo  much  as  give  their  Evidence,  as  to  public 
Matters  in  Writing;  but  were  obliged  to  appear  in 
Court,  and  deliver  it  with  their  own  Mouth.    So  that 
there  was  not  only  a  vaft  Encouragement,   but  even 
a  Neceffity  of  Eloquence.    To  be  a  fine  Speaker  was 
*«  counted  Brave  and  Glorious:  On  the  other  hand,  to 
<<  aft  only  a  mute  Perfon,  on  the  Public  Stage,  was  fcan- 
dalous  and  reproachful.    And  thus  a  Senfe  of  Honour, 
*'  and^  Defire  of  avoiding  Infamy,  was  a  main  Incitement 
*'  to  their  Endeavours  in  thefe  Studies ;  left  they  ftiould  be 
"  reckoned  ajuong  the  Clients^  rather  than  among  the  Pa- 
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trons ;  left  the  numerous  Dependencies  tranfmitted  to 
*«  them  from  their  Anceftors,  fhould  now  at  laft  pafs  into 
**  other  FamiHes,  for  want  of  an  able  Supporter  ;  left,  like 

a  Sort  of  ufelefs  and  unprofitable  Creatures,  they  fliould 

either  be  fruftrated  in  their  Pretenfions  to  Honour  and 
«  Preferments,  or  elfe  difgrace  themfelves  aiid  their  Office, 
**  by  the  Mifcarriages  of  their  Adminiftration." 

Crajfiis  and  Jntonius,  the  two  chief  Managers  of  the 
Difcourfe  in  Tu/ly^s  firft  Book  De  Oratorcy  are  reprefented 
as  very  oppofite  in  their  Judgments,  concerning  the  necef- 
fary  Improvements  of  an  accomplifhed  Orator.    The  for- 
mer denies  any  Perfon  the  Honour  of  this  Name,  who 
does  not  poflefs,  in  fome  Degree,  all  the  Qualities,  both 
native  and  acquired,  that  enter  into  the  Compofition  of  a 
general  Scholar.    The  Force  of  his  Argument  lies  in  this. 
That  an  Orator  ought  to  be  able  to  deliver  himfelf  copi- 
pufly  on  all  Manner  of  Subje6ls ;  and  he  does  not  fee  how 
any  one  can  anfwcr  this  Charader  without  fome  Excellen- 
cy in  all  the  Myfteries  of  Arts  and  Learning,  as  well  as 
in  the  happy  Endowments  of  Nature.    Yet  he  would  not 
have  thefe  Acquifitions  fit  fo  loofe  about  him,  as  to  dif- 
play  themfelves  on  every  Occafion;  but  that  (as  a  great 
Man  exprefleth  it)  they  fhould  rather  be  enamelled  in 
his  Mind,  than  embojfed  upon  it.  "That,  as  the  Critics  in 
Gaits  and  Geftures  will  eafily  difcover  by  the  Deport- 
ment of  a  Man's  Body,  whether  he  has  learned  to  dance, 
thougli  he  does  not  praQ:ife  his  Art  in  his  ordinary  Moti- 
on ;  fo  an  Orator,  when  he  delivers  himfelf  on  any  Sub- 
jeQ,  willeafily  make  it  appear,  whether  he  has  a  full  Un- 
derftanding  of  the  particular  Art  or  Faculty  on  which  the 
Caufe  depends,  though  he  does  not  difcourfe  of  it  in  the 
Manner  of  a  Phllofopher,  or  a  Mechanic.    Jntonius,  on 
the  other  hand,  reflefting  on  the  Shortnefs  of  Human  Life, 
and  how  great  a  Part  of  it  is  commonly  taken  up  in  the 
Attainment  of  but  a  few  Parts  of  Knowledge,  is  inclined 
to  believe,  that  Oratory  does  not  require  the  acceflary  At- 
tendance of  its  Sifter  Arts ;  but  that  a  Man  may  be  able 
to  profecute  a  Theme  of  any  Kind,  without  a  Train  of 
Sciences,   and  the  Advantages  of  a  learned  Inftitution. 
That  as  few  Perfons  are  at  a  lofs  In  the  cultivating  of  their 
Land,  or  the  Contrivance  and  Elegance  of  their  Gardens, 
though  they  never  read  Cato  de  Re  Rujlica,  or  Mago  the  Car- 
thaginian ;  fo  ari^  Orator  may  harangue  with  a  great  deal 
of  Reafon  and  Truth,  on  a  SubjeQ;  taken  from  any  Part 
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of  Knowledge,  without  any  farther  Acquaintance  with  the 
nicer  Speculations,  than  his  common  Senfe  and  Underftand- 
ing,  improved  by  Experience  and  Converfation,  fhall  lead 
him  to.  For  whoever  (fays  he),  when  he  comes  to 
*«  move  the  AffeSions  of  the  Judges  or  People,  flops  at 
this,  that  he  hath  not  Philofophy  enough  to  dive  into  the 
«  firft  Springs  of  the  PafTions,  and  to  difcover  tlieir  various 
*'  Natures  and  Operations?  Befides,  at  this  Rate  we  muft 
«  quite  lay  afide  the  Way  of  raifing  Pity  in  the  Audience,  by 
reprefenting  the  Mifery  of  a  diftrefled  Party,  or  defcrib- 
ing,  perhaps,  the  Slavery  which  he  endures:  When  Phi- 
lofophy  tells  us.  That  a  good  Man  can  never  be  mifera- 
ble,  and  that  Virtue  is  always  abfolutely  free." 
Now  as  Cicero,  without  doubt,  fat  hihifelf  for  the  Pifilure, 
which,  in  the  Name  of  CraJ'us,^he  there  draws  of  an  Orator, 
and  therefore  ftrengthens  his  Arguments  by  his  own  Example 
as  well  as  his  Judgment ;  (o  Jntonius,  in  the  next  Dialogue, 
does  hot  fcruple  to  own,  that  his  former  Affertion  was  rather 
taken, up  for  the  fake  of  difputing  and  encountering  his  Ri- 
val, than  to  deliver  the  real  Sentiments  of  his  Mind.  And 
therefore  the  genteel  Education  in  the  politer  Ages  oi  Rome 
being  wholly  direded  to  the  Bar,  it  feems  probable,  that 
no  Part  of  ufeful  Knowledge  was  omitted,  for  the  improv- 
ing and  adorning  of  the  chief  Study;  and  that  all  the  other 
Arts  v/ere  courted,  though  not  with  an  equal  Paflion.  And 
upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  a  clofe  Afliduity  and  un- 
wearied Application  were  the  very  Life  and  Soul  of  their 
Defigns.  When  their  Hiftorians  defcribe  an  extraordinary 
Man,  thisalv/ays  enters  into  his  Charaaer  as  an  effential 
Part  of  it,  that  he  was  incredihili  inditjirid,  diligentid  fmgu- 
lari  \  of  incredible  Induflry,  of  fmgular  Diligence  (a).  And 
Cato  in  Salufl  tells  the  Senate,  That  it  was  not  the  Arms  fo 
much  as  the  Induftry  of  their  Anceftors,  which  advanced 
the  Grandeur  of  Rome:  So  that  the  Founders  and  Regula- 
tors of  this  State,  in  making  Dihgence  and  Labour  necef- 
fary  Qualifications  of  a  Citizen,  took  the  fame  Courfe  as 
the  Poets  feigned  Jupiter  to  have  thought  on,  when  he 
lucceeded  to  the  Government  over  the  primitive  Mortals: 

 Pater  ipfe  colendi 

Hand  facilem  efj'e  viam  voluH  ;  primufque  pen  artem 

Movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda, 

Nec  torpere  gravi  paffus  fua  regna  veterno  (b ). 

(a)  Archbiftiop  TiUgtfon'&  Sermon  on  Education.         {h)  Virg.  Georg  i 
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To  confirm  the  Opinion  of  their  extreme  Induftry  and 
perpetual  Study  and  Labour,  it  may  not  feem  impertinent 
to  inftance  in  the  Three  common  Exercifes  of  Tranflating, 
Declaiming,  and  Reciting. 

Tranflation  the  antient  Orators  of  Rome  looked  on  as  a 
moft  ufeful,  t'hough  a  moft  laborious.  Employment.  All 
Perfons  that  applied  themfelves  to  the  Bar,  propofed  com- 
monly fome  one  Orator  of  Greece  iov  their  common  Pat- 
tern ;  either  Lyfas,  Hyperidesy  DemoJIbeties,  or  Efchines  as 
their  Genius  was  inclined.  Him  they  continually  ftudied, 
and  to  render  themfelves  abfolutely  Mafters  of  his  Excel- 
lencies, were  always  making  htm  fpeak  their  own  Tongue. 
This  Cicero,  ^lintiliani  and  Pliny  Junior,  enjoin  as  an  in- 
difpenfible  Duty,  in  order  to  the  acquiring  of  any  Fame 
in  Eloquence.  And  the  firfl:  of  thefe  great  Men,  befides 
his  many  Verfions  of  the  Orators  for  his  private  Ufe, 
obliged  the  Public  with  a  Tranflation  of  feveral  Parts  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon  in  Profe,  and  of  Homer  and  Aratus  in 
Verfe. 

As  to  Declaiming,  this  was  not  the  only  chief  Thing,  at 
■which  they  laboured  under  the  Mafters  of  Rhetoric,  but 
what  they  praQiifed  long  after  they  undertook  real  Caufes, 
and  had  gained  a  confiderable  Name  in  the  Forum.  SuC' 
toniuSf  in  his  Book  of  Famous  Rhetoricians,  tells  us.  That 
Gicero  declaimed  in  Greek  till  he  was  ele6ted  Prator,  and 
in  Latin  till  near  his  Death.  Thzt  PQ7)ipey  the  Great,  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  Wa  ,  refumed  his  old  Exercife 
of  Declaiming,  that  he  might  the  more  eafily  be  able  to 
contend  with  Curio,  who  undertook  the  Defence  oiCafar^s 
Caufe,  in  his  public  Harangues.  That  Marc  Antony  and 
Auguflus  did  not  lay  afide  this  Cuftom,  even  when  they  were 
engaged  in  the  Siege  of  Mutina:  And  thzv  Nero  was  not 
only  conftant  at  his  Declamations,  while  in  a  private  Stati- 
on, but  for  the  firft  Year  after  his  Advancement  to  the  Em- 
pire. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  Subjeft;  of  thefe  old  De- 
clamations was  not  an  imaginary  Thefts,  but  a  Cafe  which 
might  probably  be  brought  into  the  Courts  of  Judicature. 
The  contrary  Praflice,  which  crept  into  fome  Schools  after 
the  Augufan  Age,  to  the  great  debafing  of  Eloquence,  is 
•wh'Xt  Petronius  inveighs  fo  feverely  againft  in  the  Beginning 
pfhis  Satyricon,  in  a  Strain  fo  elegant,  that  it  would  lofe  a 
great  jPart  of  its  Grace  and  Spirit  in  any  Tranflation. 
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When  I  rpeak  of  Recitation,  I  intend  not  to  infifl  on  the 
Public  Performances  of  the  Poets  in  that  Kind,  for  which 
Purpofe  they  commonly  borrowed  the  Houfe  of  fome  of 
their  nobleft  Patrons,  and  carried  on  the  whole  Matter  be- 
fore a  vaft  Concourfe  of  People,  and  with  Abundance  of 
Ceremony.  For,  confidering  the  ordinary  Circumftances 
of  Men  of  that  Profeflion,  this  may  be  thought  not  fo  much 
the  EfFefl  of  an  induftrious  Temper,  as  the  neceflary  Way 
of  raifing  a  Name  among  the  Wits,  and  getting  a  tolerable 
Livelihood.  And  it  is  evident,  that  under  fome  Princes,  the 
moft  celebrated  of  this  Tribe,  notwithftanding  their  Trouble 
and  Pains  in  proclaiming  their  Parts  to  the  Multitude,  could 
hardly  keep  themfelves  from  ftarving,  as  Juvenal  obferves 
of  Statius  ; 

 Sed,  cum  freg'it  fubfelUa  verfu, 

Efurity  intaBam  Paridi  nifi  vendit  Agaven. 

I  would  mean  therefore  the  Rehearfal  of  all  Manner  of 
Compofitions  of  Profe  and  Verfe,  performed  by  Men  of  fome 
Rank  and  Quality,  before  they  obliged  the  World  with  their 
Publication.  This  was  ordinarily  done  in  a  Meeting  of 
Friends  and  Acquaintance,  and  now  and  then  with  the  Ad- 
miffion  of  a  more  numerous  Audience.  The  Defign  they 
chiefly  aimed  at  was  the  Corre6tion  and  Improvement  of 
the  Piece.  For  the  Author,  having  a  greater  Awe  and  Con- 
cern upon  him  on  thefe  Occafions  than  at  other  Times, 
mufk  needs  take  more  Notice  of  every  Word  and  Sentence, 
while  he  fpoke  them  before  the  Company,  than  he  did  in 
the  Compofure,  or  in  the  common  Supervifal.  Befides,  he 
had  the  Advantage  of  all  his  Friends  Judgments,  whether 
intimated  to  him  afterwards  in  private  Conference,  or  tacit- 
ly declared  at  the  Recital  by  their  Looks  and  Nods,  with 
many  other  Tokens  of  Diflike  or  Approbation.  In  the  full- 
er Auditories,  he  had  the  Benefit  of  feeing  what  was 
liked,  or  difliked  by  the  People  ;  whofe  common  Suffrage 
was  of  fo  great  Authority,  in  this  Cafe,  that  Pomponius 
Secundusy  a  celebrated  Author  of  Tragedies,  when  he  con- 
fulted  with  his  Friends  about  the  polifhing  any  of  his  Writ- 
ings, if  they  happened  to  differ  in  their  Opinion  about  the 
FJegance,  Juflnefs,  and  Propriety  of  any  Thought  or  Ex- 
preflion,  ufed  always  to  fay,  AD  POPULUM  PROFOCO, 
J  APPEAL  TO  THE  PEOPLE,  as  the  beft  Deciders  of  the 
Controverfy  (a). 

(a)  Flirt.  Lib.  7.  Epitt.  17. 
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The  Example  of  the  younger  Pliny  in  this  Pra£Hce  is  very 
obfervable,  and  the  Account  v^hich  we  have  of  it  is  given  us 
byhimfelf.  /  omit  (fays  ht)  noJVay  or  Method  that  may  feem. 
proper  for  Corre^ion  :  And  frf,  I  take  a  fri^i  View  of  what  I 
have  written)  and  confider  thoroughly  of  the  whole  Piece.  In 
the  hext  Place,  I  read  it  over  to  two  or  three  Friends  :  And 
foon  after  fend  it  to  others  for  the  Benefit  of  their  Obfervationu 
If  1  am  in  any  doii^t  concerning  their  Criticifmsy  I  take  in  the 
AJJifance  of  one  or  two  beftdes  myfelj,  to  judge  and  debate  the 
Matter.  Lafi  of  all,  I  recite  before  a  great  Number :  And 
this  is  the  Time  that  I  Jurnifi  myfelf  with  the  feveref  Emen- 
dations {a). 

It  might  be  a  farther  Pleafure  on  this  SubjeCt,  to  defcribe 
the  whole  Inftitution  and  Courfe  of  Study  of  the  moft  fa- 
mous Romans,  with  their  gradual  Advances  to  thofe  Virtues 
and  Attainments,  which  we  ftill  admire  in  their  Hiftory. 
But  the  Account  which  Cicero  gives  of  himfelf  in  his  Bru- 
tus, and  fome  Hints  from  other  Parts  of  his  Works,  will 
excufe,  if  not  command,  the  Omiflion  of  all  the  reft.  And 
it  is  no  ordinary  Happinefs,  that  we  are  obliged  with 
the  Hiftory  of  that  excellent  Perfon  from  his  own 
Hand,  whom  we  muft  certainly  confider  as  the  firft  and 
greateft  Example,  if  we  are  beholden  only  to  the  Relations 
of  other  Men. 

For  fome  Time  after  his  Admlflion  to  the  Forum,  he  was 
a  conftant  Auditor  of  the  beft  Pleaders,  whenever  they 
fpoke  in  Public :  Every  Day  he  fpent  feveral  Hours  in 
writing,  reading,  and  improving  his  Invention ;  befides  the 
Exercifes  he  performed  in  the  Art  of  Oratory.  For  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Civil  Law,  he  applyed  himfelf  with  all 
imaginable  Diligence  to  ^  Scavola,  the  moft  celebrated 
Profeflbr  of  that  Science  ;  who,  tho'  he  did  not  make  it 
his  Bufmefs  to  procure  Scholars,  yet  was  very  ready  and 
willing  to  affift  fuch  Perfons  in  this  Study,  as  defired 
his  Advice  and  Direftions^  'Twas  to  this  Scavola 
that  Cicero\  Father,  when  he  put  on  his  Manly  Gown, 
committed  his  Son,  with  a  ftri6t  Charge  never  to  ftir  from 
him,  but  on  extraordinary  Accounts. 

About  the  19th  Year  of  his  Age,  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Contention  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  when  the  Courts  of 
Judicature  were  fhut  up,  and  all  Things  in  Confufion ;  Philo 
the  Prince  of  the  Academy,  leaving  Athens,  on  Occafion  of 


{a)  riin.  Lib.  7.  Epift. 
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the  Mithrtdatic  War,  took  up  his  Refidence  in  R.ome.  Ci- 
cero wholly  refigned  himfelf  to  his  Inftitution,  having  now- 
fixed  the  Bent  of  his  Thoughts  and  Indinations  to  Philofo- 
J)hy  ;  to  which  he  gave  more  diligent  Attendance,  becaufe 
the  Diftraftions  of  the  Times  afforded  him  little  Reafon  to 
hope,  that  the  judicial  Procefs  and  the  regular  Courfe  of 
the  Laws  wonXd  ever  be  reftored  to  their  former  Vigour. 
Yet  not  entirely  to  forfake  his  Oratory,  at  the  fame  Time 
Jie  made  his  Applications  to  Molo  th&  Rhodian,  a  famous 
pleader  and  Mafter  of  Rhetoric. 

Sylla  being  now  the  fecond  Time  advanced  againfl:  Mi- 
ihridatesy  the  City  was  not  much  difturbed  with  Arms  for 
three  Years  together.  During  this  Interval,  Cicero^  with 
unwearied  Diligence,  made  his  Advance  Day  and  Night  in 
all  Manner  of  Learning;  having  now  the  Benefit  of  a 
new  Inftrufior,  Diodotus  the  Stoic y  who  lived  and  died  in 
his  Houfe.  To  this  Mafter,  befides  his  Improvement  in 
other  Parts  of  ufeful  Knowledge,  he  was  particularly  oblig- 
ed for  keeping  him  continually  exercifed  in  Lt)gic,  which 
he  calls  a  concife  and  compa^  Kind  of  Eloquence. 

But  tho'  engaged  at  the  fame  Time  in  fo  many  and  fuch 
different  Faculties,  he  !et  no  Day  Hip  without  fome  Per- 
formance in  Oratory  ;  declaiming  conftantly  with  the  befl 
Antagorifls  he  could  light  on  among  the  Students.  In  this 
Exercife  he  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  any  one  Language, 
but  fometimes  ufed  Latins  fometimes  Greek  ;  and  indeed 
more  frequently,  the  latter  :  Either  becaufe  the  Beauties 
and  OrnDments  of  the  Greeli  Stile  would  by  this  Means, 
grow  fo  natural  aseafily  to  be  imitated  in  his  oAvn  Tongue  ; 
or  becaufe  his  Grecian  Maffers  would  not  be  fuch  proper 
Judges  of  his  Stile  and  Method,  nor  fo  well  able  to  correal 
his  Defe6ts,  if  he  delivered  himfelf  in  anyother  than  their 
native  Language. 

Upon  Sylla\  victorious  Return  and  his  Settlement  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Lawyers  recovered  their  Pra8:ice,  and 
the  ordinary  Courfe  of  judicial  Matters  were  revived  :  And 
then  it  was  that  Cicero  came  to  the  fear,  and  undertook  the 
Patronage  of  public  and  private  Caufes.  His  firfl  Oration 
in  a  Fuhlic  Judgment  was  the  Defence  of  Sextus  Rofcioust 
profecuted  by  no  lefs  a  Man  than  the  D/^f7a/or  himfelf,  whirfi 
was  fhe  Reafon  that  none  of  the  old  experienced  Advocates 
dared  appear  in  his  Behalf.  Cicero  gained  the  Caufe,  to 
his  great  Honour,  being  about  fix  or  feven  and  twenty  : 
And  having  behaved  himTelf  fo  remarkably  well  in  his  firft 
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Enterprize,  there  was  no  Bufinefs  thought  too  weighty  or 
difficult  for  his  Management. 

He  found  himfelf  at  this  Time  labouring  under  a  very 
weak  Conftitution,  to  which  was  added  the  Natural  Defeat 
in  his  Make  of  a  long  and  thin  Neck:  So  that  in  all  Pro- 
bability the  Labour  and  ftraining  of  the  Body,  required  in 
an  Orator,  could  not  but  be  attended  with  manifefl:  Danger  of 
his  Life.  This  was  efpecially  to  be  feared  in  him,  becaufe 
he  was  obferved  in  his  Pleadings  to  keep  his  Voice  always  at 
the  higheft  Pitch  in  a  mod  vehement  and  impetuous  Tone, 
and  at  the  fame  Time  to  ufe  a  proportionable  Violence  in 
Gefture  and  Action.  Upon  this  Confideration  the  Phyfici- 
ans,  and  his  neareft  Friends,  were  continually  urging  him 
to  lay  afide  all  Thoughts  of  a  Profeflion  which  appeared  fo 
extremely  prejudicial  to  his  Health.  But  Cicero  fhewed  him- 
felf equally  inflexible  to  the  Advice  of  the  one,  and  to  the 
Entreaties  of  the  other;  and  declared  his  Refolution  rather 
to  run  the  Rifque  of  any  Danger  that  might  happen,  than 
deprive  himfelf  of  the  Glory  which  he  might  juflly  chal- 
lenge from  the  Bar. 

Confirming  himfelf  in  this  Determination,  he  began  to 
think,  that  upon  altering  his  Mode  of  Speaking,  and  Irirg- 
ing  his  Voice  down  to  a  lower  and  more  moderate  Key,  he 
might  abate  confiderably  of  the  Heat  and  Fury  which 
tranfported  him,  and  by  that  Means  avoid  the  Damage 
which  feemed  to  threaten  his  Defign. 

For  the  efFefting  this  Cure,  he  concluded  on  a  Jou^  v  ey 
va.\.o  Greece :  And  after  he  had  made  his  Name  very  con- 
fiderable  in  the  Foruniy  by  two  Years  pleadmg,  he  left  the 
City.  Being  arrived  at  Athens^  he  took  up  his  Refidence  for 
fix  Months  with  the  Philofopher  Atticus,  the  wifeft  and 
moft  noble  Aflertor  of  the  old  Academy  :  And  here  under 
the  Diredion  of  the  greateft  Mafter,  he  renewed  his  Ac- 
quaintance with  that  Part  of  Learning  which  had  been  the 
conftant  Entertainment  of  his  Youth,  at  the  fame  Time 
performing  his  Exercifes  in  Oratory  under  the  Care  of  De- 
metrius the  Syrian,  an  ^minent  Profefforof  the  Art  of  Speak- 
ing. After  this  he  made  a  Circuit  round  A/iat  with  fe- 
veral  of  the  moft  celebrated  Orators  and  Rhetoricians,  who 
voluntarily  offered  him  their  Company. 

But  not  fatisfied  with  all  thefe  Advantages,  he  failed  to 
Rhodes,  and  there  entered  himfelf  once  more  among  the 
Scholars  of  the  famous  Molo,  whom  he  had  formerly  heard 
at  Rome:  One  that,  befides  his  admirable  Talent  at  plead- 
ing 
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ing  and  writing,  had  a  peculiar  Happinefs  in  marking  and 
correaing  the  Defeas  in  any  Performance.  It  was  to  his 
Inftitution  that  Cicero  gratefully  acknowledges  he  owed 
the  retrenching  of  his  juvenile  Heat  and  unbounded  Free- 
dom of  Thought,  which  did  not  confift  with  the  juft  Rules 
of  an  exaa  and  fevere  Method. 

Returning  to  Romey  after  two  Years  Abfence,  he  ap- 
peared quite  another  Man  :  For  his  Body,  ftrengthened  by 
Exercife,  was  come  to  a  tolerable  Habit:  His  Way  of 
Speaking  feemed  to  have  grown  cool ;  and  his  Voice  was 
rendered  much  eafier  to  himfelf,  and  much  fweeter  to  the 
Audience.  Thus,  about  the  one  and  thirtieth  Year  of  his 
Age,  he  arrived  at  that  full  Perfeaion,  which  had  fo  long 
taken  up  his  whole  Wiflies  and  Endeavours,  and  which 
hath  been,  evej  fince,  the  Admiration  of  the  World. 
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C  H  A  P.  I. 

0/        Building  o/"  the  City. 

WHILE  we  view  the  Origin  of  States  and  King- 
doms (the  mod:  delightful  and  furprizing 
Part  of  Hiftory)  we  eafily  difcern,  as  the  firft 
and  faireft  Profpeft,  the  Rife  of  the  yewifi  and 
J^oman  Commonwealths :  Of  which,  as  the  former  had  the 
Honour  always  to  be  efteemed  the  Favourite  of  Heaven, 
and  the  peculiar  Care  of  Divine  Providence  ;  fo  the  other 
had  very  good  Pretenfions  to  ftile  herfelf  the  Darling  of 
Fortune;  who  feemed  to  exprefs  a  more  than  ordinary 
Fondnefs  for  her  youngeft  Daughter,  as  if  fhe  had  defigned 
the  three  former  Monarchies  purely  for  a  Foil  to  fet  off 
this  latter.  Their  own  Hiftorians  rarely  begin  without  a 
Fit  of  Wonder ;  and  before  they  proceed  to  delineate  the 
glorious  Scene,  give  themfelves  the  Liberty  of  Handing 
ilill  fome  Time,  to  admire  at  a  Diftance. 

For  the  Founder  of  the  City  and  Republic,  Authors  have 
long  fince  agreed  on  Romulus,  Son  of  Rbea  Sylvia,  and  De- 
fcendant  of  /Eneas,  from  whom  his  Pedigree  may  be  thus 
derived :  Upon  the  final  Ruin  and  Deftrufition  of  Troy 
by  the  Grecians,  Mneas,  with  a  fmall  Number  of  Followers, 
had  the  good  Fortune  to  fecure  himfelf  by  Flight.  His 
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Kfcape  was  very  much  countenanced  by  the  Enemy,  inaf- 
much  as  upon  all  Occafions  he  had  exprefled  his  Inclinati- 
ons to  a  Peace,  and  to  the  reftoring  of  Helena  the  unhappy 
Caufe  of  all  the  Mifchief.  Sailing  thus  from  Troy,  after  a 
tedious  Voyage,  and  great  Variety  of  Adventures,  he  ar- 
rived at  laft  at  Latiuniy  a  Part  of  Italy  fo  called  d  latendoy  or 
from  lying  hid ;  being  the  Place  that  Saturn  had  chofe  fpr 
his  Retirement,  when  expelled  the  Kingdom  of  Crete  by  his 
rebellious  Son  Jupiter.  Here  applying  himfelf  to  the  King 
of  the  Country,  at  that  Time  LatiniiSy  he  obtained  his  only 
Daughter  Lavinia  in  Marriage  ;  and,  upon  the  I>eath  of  his 
Father-in-Law,  was  left  in  Poflellion  of  the  Crown.  He 
removed  the  imperial  Seat  from  Laiirentum  to  Lavinium,  a 
City  which  he  had  built  himfelf  in  Honour  of  his  Wife; 
and  upon  his  Deceafe  foon  after,  the  Right  of  Succeflion 
vefted  in  Afcanius,  whether  his  Son  by  a  former  Wife,  and 
the  fame  he  brought  with  him  from  Troy,  or  another  of 
that  Name,  which  he  had  by  Lavinia,  Livy  leaves  undeter- 
mined. J/canius  being  under  Age,  the  Government  was 
intruded  into  the  Hands  of  Lavinia:  But  as  foon  as  he  was 
grown  up,  he  left  his  Mother  in  PoffefTion  of  Lavinium  ; 
and  removing  with  Part  of  the  Men,  laid  the  Foundation 
of  a  new  City,  along  the  Side  of  the  Mountain  Albanust 
called  from  thence  Longa  Alba.  After  him,  by  a  Succefiiort 
of  eleven  Princes,  the  Kingdom  devolved  at  laft  to  Procas. 
Procas  at  his  Death  left  two  Sons,  Numitor  and  Amulius  ;  of 
whom  Amulius  deceiving  his  elder  Brother,  obliged  him 
to  quit  his  Claim  to  the  Crown,  which  he  thereupon  fe- 
cured  to  himfelf;  and  to  prevent  all  Difturbance  that  might 
probably  arife  to  him  or  his  Pofterity,from  the  elder  Family, 
deftroying  all  the  Males,  he  conftrained  Numitor^s  only 
Daughter,  Rhea  Sylvia,  to  take  on  her  the  Habit  of  a 
Veftal,  and  confequently  a  Vow  of  perpetual  Virginity. 
However,  the  Princefs  was  foon  after  found  with  Child, 
and  delivered  of  tvi^o  Boys  Romulus  and  Remus.  The  Ty- 
rant, being  acquainted  with  the  Truth,  immediately  con- 
demned his  Niece  to  clofe  Imprifonment,  and  the  Infants 
to  be  expofed,  or  carried  and  left  in  a  ftrange  Place,  where 
it  was  very  improbable  they  fhould  meet  with  any  Relief. 
The  Servant,  who  had  the  Care  of  this  inhuman  OfHce, 
left  the  Children  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Tree,  by  the  Bank  of 
the  River  Tiber.  In  this  fad  Condition,  they  were  cafually  dif- 
covered  by  Faujluius, the  King's  Shepherd;  who  beingwholly 
ignorant  of  the  Plot,  took  the  Infants  up,  and  carried  them 
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home  to  his  Wife  Laurentia,  to  be  nurfed  with  his  oWn  Chil- 
dren ( a).    This  Wife  of  his  had  formerly  been  a  common 
Proftitute,  called  in  Latin  Lupa;  which  Word,  fignifying 
hkewife  a  She-Wolf,  gave  occafion  to  the  Story  of  their  be- 
ing nurfed  by  fuch  a  Beaft;  though  fome  take  the  Word  al- 
ways in  a  literal  Senfe,  and  maintain,  that  they  really  fub- 
fifted  fome  Time,  by  fucking  this  Creature,  before  they 
had  the  good  Fortune  to  be  relieved  by  Faujiidus  (b ).  The 
Boys,  as  they  grew  up,  difcovering  the  natural  Greatnefs 
of  their  Mmds  and  Thoughts,  addifted  themfelves  to  the  ge- 
nerous Exercifes  of  Hunting,  Racing,  taking  Robbers>  and 
fuch  like;  and  always  expreffed  a  great  Defire  of  engagincr 
in   any  Enterprize  that  appeared  hazardous  and  noble, 
(c-)  Now  there  happening  a  Quarrel  betwixt  the  Herdfmen 
of  Numitor  and  Amulius,  the  former  lighting  cafually  on  Re^ 
mus,  brought  him  before  their  Mafter  to  be  examined  A^- 
mitor  learning  from  his  own  Mouth  the  ftrange  Circumllance 
of  his  Education  and  Fortune,  eafily  gueffed  him  to  be  one 
of  his  Grandfon's,  who  had  been  expofed.    He  was  foon 
confirmed  in  this  Conjeaure,  upon  the  Arrival  of /'^w/?//- 
lus  and  Romulus-,  when  the  whole  Bufinefs  being  laid  open, 
upon  Cpnfultation  had,  gaining  over  to  their  Party  a  fuffi- 
cient  Number  of  the  difaffeded  (Citizens,  they  contrived  to 
furprife  Amulius,  and  re-eftabli(hed  Numitor.    This  Defiffn 
was  foon  after  very  happily  put  in  Execution,  the  Tyrant  flain", 
and  the  old  King  reftored  to  a  full  Enjoyment  of  the  Crown  id) 
The  young  Princes  had  no  fooner  refeated  their  Grandfa- 
ther m  his  Throne,  but  they  began  to  think  of  procuri^ig 
one  for  themfelves.  They  had  higher  Thoughts  than  to  take 
up  with  the  Reverfion  of  a  Kingdom  ;  and  were  unwilling  to 
live  in  Alba,  becaufe  they  could  not  govern  there:  Sotakiner 
with  them  their  Fofter-father,  and  fuch  others  they  could 
get  together,  they  began  the  Foundation  of  a  new  City,  in 
the  fame  place  where  in  their  Infancy  they  had  been  brought 
up  {e).    The  firft  Walls  were  fcarce  finiflied,  when,  upoS  a 
flight  Quarrel,  the  Occafion  of  which  is  varioully  reported 
by  Hiftorians,  the  younger  Brother  had  the  Misfortune  to 
be  flain.  Thus  the  whole  Power  came  into  the  Hands  of 
tnulus;  who,  carrying  on  the  Remainder  of  the  Work,  gave 
the  City  a  Name  in  Aliufion  to  his  own;  and  he  hath  been 
ever  accounted  the  Founder  and  Patron  oi  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth. 

c}^\^""^'f^P,\     /^^  See.I).»^,^Vs  Notes  to  Rcfnu.^s  Antinnlde.,  Ub.  i. 
tt'p!  \    '/'^    "i"'''^' R'^'-^l^s.       {d)  Ibid.  zvA  Lhvl  lib  I 
(/-)  Flutarck^  as  before;  and  Lhy,  lib,  j, 
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C  H  A  P.  II. 

Of  theV^OMh^  Affairs  under  the  Kings. 

THE  witty  Hiftorian  (^z)  had  very  good  Reafon  to  en-« 
title  the  Reign  of  the  Kings,  the  Infancy  of  Rome  ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  under  them  (he  was  hardly  able  to 
fupport  herfelf,  and  at  the  beft  had  but  a  very  feeble 
Motion  Thegreateft  Part  of  Romulus' s  Time  was  taken  up 
in  making  Laws  and  Regulations  for  the  Commonwealth. 
Three  of  his  State  Defigns,  I  mean  ih^  Afylum,  the  Rape 
of  the  Virgins,  and  his  Way  of  treatmg  thofeFeNV 

whom  he  conquered,  as  they  far  exceeded  the  Politics  of 
thofe  Times,  fo  they  contributed  in  an  extraordinary  De- 
cree, to  the  Advancement  of  the  new  Empire.    But  then 
Numa'^  long  Reign  ferved  only  for  the  Eftablilhment  of 
Priefts   and   religious  Orders;   and   in  thofe  three  and 
forty  Years  ib),  Rome  gained  not  fo  much  as  one  toot  ot 
Ground.    Tullus  Hojlilius  was  wholly  employed  in  convert- 
ing his  Subieas  from  the  pleafing  Amufements  of  Superfti- 
tion,  to  the  rougher  Inftitution  of  martial  Difcipline :  Yet 
we  find  nothing  memorable  related  of  his  Conquefts;  on  y 
that  after  a  long  and  dubious  War,  the  Romans  entirely 
ruined  their  old  Mother  Alba  [c).    After  him,  Ancus  Mar- 
cius,  laving  afide  all  Thoughts  of  extending  the  Bounds  of 
the  EmVire,  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  ftrengthen  and  beau- 
tify the  City  id) ;  and  efteemed  the  Commodioufnefs  and 
Magnificence  of  that  the  nobleft  Defign  he  could  pofTibly 
be  engaged  in."  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  though  not  altogether  fo 
quiet  as  his  Predeceffor,  yet  confulted  very  little  elfe  befidet 
the  Dignity  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Majefty  of  the  Go- 
vernment :  for  the  Increafe  of  which,  he  appointed  the  Or- 
naments and  Badges  of  the  feveral  Officers,  to  d.ftinguifh 
them  from  the  Common  People  (e).  A  more  peaceful  Tem- 
per appeared  in  Servius  Tullius,  whofe  principal  Study  was 
to  have  an  exaa  Account  of  the  Eftatesof  thf  Romans  i  and 
accordinp;  to  thofe  to  divide  them  into  Tribes,  (jj  that  lo 
they  might  contribute  with  Juftice  and  Proportion  to  the 
public  Expences  of  the  State.    Tarquin  the  Proud,  though 
perhaps  rnore  engaged  in  Wars  than  any  of  his  Predecef- 

(.)  Florus  in  the  Preface  to  his  Hiftory.     {h)  Plutarch  IntheUieofNu^a 
(c)Flcrus,  1.  ,.  cap.  3.         C'^)  ^^^->  I-     "P-  4.        (^)  "P-  5- 
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Tors  {a),  yet  had  in  his  Nature  fuch  a  ftrange  Compofition 
of  the  moft  extravagant  Vices,  as  muft  neceffarily  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  growing  Tyranny.  And  had  not  the 
Death  of  the  unfortunate  Lucretia  adminiftered  to  the  Peo- 
ple an  Opportunity  of  Liberty,  yet  a  far  {lighter  Matter 
would  have  ferved  them  for  a  fpecious  Reafon  to  endeavour 
the  Affertion  of  their  Rights.  However,  on  this  Accident, 
all  were  fuddenly  tranfported  with  fuch  a  Mixture  of  Fury 
and  Compaffion,  that,  under  the  Conduft  of  Brutus  and 
Collattnus,  to  whom  the  dying  Lady  had  recommended  the 
Revenge  of  her  injured  Honour  .(^),  ruling  immediately 
upon  the  Tyrant,  they  expelled  him  and  his  whole  Family. 
A  new  Form  of  Government  was  now  refolved  on  ;  and  be- 
caufe  to  live  under  a  divided  Power  carried  fomething  of 
Complacency  in  the  Profped  {c),  they  unanimoufly  con- 
ferred the  fupreme  Command  on  the  two  generous  Affer- 
torsof  their  Liberties  [d).  Thus  ended  the  Royal  Admi- 
r.ftration,  after  it  had  continued  about  two  hundred  and 
hrty  Years. 

Florusy  in  his  Refleaions  on  the  firft  Age  Romey  can- 
rot  forbear  applauding  the  happy  Fate  of  his  Country,  that 
It  fhould  be  bleffed  in  that  weak  Age,  with  a  SucceiTion  of 
ninces  fo  fortunately  difFerent  in  their  Aims  and  Defigns ; 
as  it  Heaven  had  purpofely  adapted  them  to  the  feveral  Exi- 
gencies of  the  State  (.).  And  the  famous  Machiavel  is  of 
the  lame  O^\nxox\(f).  But  a  judicious  Author  [A  hath 
lately  obferved,  that  this  Difference  of  Genius  in  the  Kings, 
was  fo  far  from  procuring  any  Advantage  to  the  Roman 
PeopIe,thattheirrmallIncreafe under  that  Government  is  re- 
ferable to  no  other  Caufe.  However,  thus  far  we  are  affur- 
€d,  that  thofc  feven  Princes  left  behind  them  a  Dominion 
of  no  larger  Extent  than  that  of  Farma  or  Mantuay  at 
prefent. 

Zl^'  r      c  {/)  ^''^'^"^^^^'s  DifcourfesonZ^^j,,  lib.a.  cap  ,2 

(J)  Monfieur  St.  £^r,n,.„r,  Refleaions  on  the  Genius  of  th^  Ro.,an  People, 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  KoMAi^!  JffairSf  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Confular 
Government  to  the  firfl  Punic  War. 

THE  Tyrant  was  no  fooner  expelled,  but,  as  it  ufual- 
ly  happens,  there  was  great  plotting  and  defigning  lor 
his  Reftoration.    Among  feveral  other  young  Noblemen, 
Brutus  his  two  Sons  had  engaged  themfelves  in  the  Aflbci- 
ation  :  But  the  Confpiracy  being  happily  difcovered,  and 
the  Traitors  brought  before  the  Confuls,  in  order  to  their 
Punifhment,  Brutus  only  addreffing  himfelf  to  his  Sons,  and 
demanding  whether  they  had  any  Defence  to  make  againft 
the  Indictment,  upon  their  Silence,  ordered  them  immedi- 
ately to  be  beheaded  ;  and  flaying  himfelf  to  fee  the  Exe- 
cution, committed  the  Reft  to  the  Judgment  of  his  Col- 
legue  (a).    No  AQion  among  the  old  jRo/^ian/ has  made  a 
greater  Noife  than  this.    It  would  be  exceeding  difficult 
to  determine,  whether  it  proceeded  from  a  Motion  of  He- 
roic Virtue,   or   the  Hardnefs  of  a  cruel  or  unnatural 
Humour;  or  whether  Am.bition  had  not  as  great  a  Share  in 
it  as  either.    But  though  the  Flame  was  fo  happily  ftifled 
within  the  City,  it  foon  broke  out  with  greater  Fury  abroad  : 
For  Tarquin  was  not  only  received  with  all  imaginable 
Kindnefs    and    RefpeO;  by  the  neigbouring  States,  but 
fupplied  too  Avith  all  Neceflaries,  in  order  to  the  Reco- 
very of  his  Dominions.    The  moft  powerful  Prince  in 
Italy  WAS  at  that  Time  ?orfe7ina->  King  of  Betruria,  or  Tuf- 
cany  ;  Avho,  not  content  to  furnifh  him  with  the  fame  Sup- 
plies as  the  Reft,  approached,  with  a  numerous  Army  in 
his  Behalf,  to  the  very  Walls  of  Rome  [b).    The  City  wai 
in  great  Hazard  of  being  taken,  when  an  Admiration  of  the 
Virtue  and  gallant  Difpofition  of  the  Romans  induced  the 
Befiegers  to  a  Peace  {c).    The  moft  remarkable  Inftances  of 
this  extraordinary  Courage  were  Cocks,  Mutius  and  Clalia. 
Codes,  when  the  Romans  vi'cre  beaten  back  in  an  unfortu- 
nate Sally,  and  the  Enemy  made  good  their  Purfuit  to  the 
very  Bridge,  only  with  the  Aftiftance  of  two  Perfons,  de- 
fended it  againft  their  whole  Power,  till  his  own  Party 
broke  it  down  behind  ;  and  then  caft  himfelf  in  his  Armour 

(a)  Plutarch,  in  vUe  Pcplicol  [b)  Idem,  &  Fhrus,  lib.  i.  (0  Pliit.  in 
Pep  li  col. 
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into  the  River,  and  fwam  over  to  the  other  Side  {a),  Mu~ 
tins  having  failed  in  an  Attempt  ui^on  Porfennah  Pexfon,  and 
being  brought  before  the  King  to  be  examined,  thruft  his 
Right-hand,  which  had  committed  the  Miftake,  into  a  Pan 
of  Coals  that  flood  ready  for  the  Sacrifice.    Upon  which 
generous  Adion  he  was  difmifled  without  further  Injury. 
As  for  CUlia,  fhe,  with  other  noble  Virgins,  had  been  de- 
livered to  the  Enemy  for  Hoftages,  on  Account  of  a  Truce- 
when  obtaining  the  Liberty  to  bathe  themfelves  in  Ti- 
ber, Ihe  getting  on  Horfeback  before  the  Reft,  encouraged 
them  to  follow  her  through  the  Water  to  the  Romans  ■ 
though  the  Confu!  generoufly  fent  them  back  to  the  Ene- 
my's Camp.    Porfemia  had  no  fooner  drawn  off  his  Army, 
but  the  Sabines  and  Latines  joined  in  a  Confederacy  againft 
Rome ;  and  though  they  were  extremely  weakened  by  the 
Defertion  ol  Appius  Claudius ^  who  went  over  with  five  thou- 
fand  Families  to  the  Romans  ;  yet  they  could  not  be  entire- 
ly fubdued,  till  they  received  a  total  Overthrow  from  Vale- 
rius Poplicola  {h).    But  the  AEqui  and  the  Volfci,  the  moft 
obftmate  of  the  Latines,  zxx^  the  continual  Enemies  o'tRome, 
carried  on  the  Remainder  of  the  War  for  feveral  Years  • 
till  It  was  happily  concluded  by  Lucius  ^intius,  the  famous 
Dt/iator  t^ken  from  the  Plough,  in  lefs  than  fifteen  Days 
Time:  Upon  which,  Florus  has  this  Remark,  That  he 
made  more  than  ordinary  Hajle  to  his  unfinijhed  Work  ic)  But 
they  that  made  the  greateft  Oppofition  were  the  Inhabitants 
ot  Veti,  the  Capital  of  Tufcany,  a  City  not  inferior  to  Roma 
either  in  Store  of  Arms,  or  Multitude  of  Soldiers.  They 
had  contended  with  the  Romans,  in  a  long  Series  of  Battles, 
tor  Glory  and  Empire;  but  having  been  weakened  and 
greatly  reduced  in  feveral  Encounters,  they  were  obliged  to 
fecure  themfelves  within  the  Myalls :  And,  after  a  ten  Years 
Siege,  the  Town  was  forced  and  facked  hy  Camillus  (d). 
in  this  manner  were  the  Romans  extending  their  Conquefts 
when  the  Irruption  of  the  Gauls  made  a  ftrange  Alteration 
in  the  Affairs  of  Italy.    They  were  at  this  Time  befieging 
Clufmm,  a  lufcan  City.    The  Clufans  fent  to  the  Romanf, 
dehring  them  to  interpofe  by  Ambaffadors  on  their  Behalf. 
Their  Requeft  was  eafily  granted  ;  and  three  of  the  Fahii, 
Perfonsof  the  higheft  Rank  in  the  City,  difpatched  for  this 
Purpofe  to  the  Gallic  Camp.  The  Gauls,  in  Refpea  to  the 
N^intoi  Rome,  received  them  with  all  imaginable  Civility; 
but  could  by  no  Means  be  prevailed  on  to  quit  the  Siege. 

{a)  Plut.  Ibid,  {b)  Ibid,  (c)  FJcrus,  lib.  i .  cap.  „ .    (d)  riutanh  in  his  Life' 
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Whereupon  the  Ambafladors  going  into  the  Town,  and 
encouraging  the  Clufans  to  a  Sally,  one  of  thenri  was  feen 
perfonally  engaging  in  the  Aftion.    This,  being  contrary 
to  the  received  Law  of  Nations,  was  refented  in  fo  high  a 
Manner  by  the  Enemy,  that,  breaking  up  from  before  Clu- 
ftum,  the  whole  Army  marched  direflly  towards  Rome.  A- 
bout  eleven  Miles  from  the  City,  they  met  with  the  Roman 
Army  commanded  by  the  Military  Tribunes,  who,  engaging 
without  any  Order  or  Difcipline,  received  an  entire  De- 
feat.   Upon  the  Arrival  of  this  ill  News,  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  Inhabitants.immediately  fled  :  Thofe  that  refolved  to 
ftay  fortified  themfelves  in  the  Capitol.    The  Gauls  foon 
appeared  at  the  City  Gates ;  and,  deflroying  all  with  Fire 
and  Sword,  carried  on  the  Siege  of  the  Capitol  with  all 
imaginable  Fury.    At  laft,  refolving  on  a  general  AffauU, 
they  were  difcovered  by  the  Cackling  of  the  Geefe  that 
■were  kept  for  that  Purpofe ;  and  as  many  as  had  climbed 
the  Rampart  were  driven  down  by  the  valiant  Manlius  ; 
-when  Camillusy  fetting  upon  them  in  the  Rear  with  twen- 
ty thoufand  Men,  that  he  got  together  about  the  Country, 
gave  them  a  total  Overthrow.   The  greateft  Part  of  thofe 
that  efcaped  out  of  the  Field  were  cut  oS  in  ftraggling  Par- 
ties, by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  Towns  and 
Villages.    The  City  had  been  fo  entirely  demolifhed,  that, 
upon  the  Return  of  the  People,  they  thought  of  removing 
to  Veiiy  a  City  ready  built,  and  excellently  provided  of  all 
Things.    But  being  diverted  from  this  Defign  by  an  Omen 
(as  they  thought)  they  fet  to  the  Work,  with  fuch  extraor- 
dinary Diligence  and  AppUcation,  that  within  the  Compafs 
of  a  Year  the  whole  City  was  rebuilt.    They  had  fcarce 
gained  a  Breathing-time  after  their  Troubles,  when  the 
united  Powers  of  the  AEquiy  Volfci,  and  other  Inhabitants 
of  Lattum,  at  once  invaded  their  Territories.    But  they 
were  foon  over-reached  by  a  Stratagem  of  Camillus,  and 
totally  routed  {a). 

Nor  had  the  Samnites  any  better  Fate,  though  a  People 
very  numerous,  and  of  great  Experience  in  War.  The 
Contention  with  them  lafted  no  lefs  than  fifty  Years  (3), 
when  they  were  finally  fubdued  by  Papirtus  Curfor  (<r). 
The  Tarenttne  War,  that  followed,  put  an  End  to  the  en- 
tire Conqueft  of  Italy.  Tarentum,  a  City  of  great  Strength 
and  Beauty,  feated  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,,  was  efpecially  re- 

(a)  Plut.  in  vit.  Camll.  (b)  Fhrm,  lib.  I,  cap.  Iff.  (c)  Liv.  lib.  lo, 
(i/)  Fhr,  lib.  i.  cap.  i8. 
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markable  for  the  Commerce  it  maintained  with  mod:  of  the 
neighbouring  Countries,  as  Ep'trus JUyricum, Sicily ,  &c.  [d). 
Among  other  Ornaments  of  their  City,  they  had  a  fpacious 
Theatre  for  pubUc  Sports,buih  hard  by  the  Sea-fhore.  They 
happened  to  be  engaged  in  the  Celebration  of  fome  fuch 
Solemnity,  when,  upon  SigHt  of  the  Roman  Fleet,  that 
cafually  failed  by  their  Coafts,  imagining  them  to  be  Ene- 
mies, they  immediately  fet  upon  them,  and,  killing  the 
Commander,  rifled  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Veffels.  Am- 
baffadors  were  foon  difpatched  from  Rome  to  demand  Satis- 
fafition  ;  but  they  met  with  as  ill  Reception  as  the  Fleet, 
being  difgracefully  fent  away  without  fo  much  as  a  Hear- 
ing. Upon  this  a  War  was  foon  commenced  between  the 
States.  The  Tarentines  were  increafed  by  an  incredible 
Number  of  Allies  from  all  Parts:  But  he  that  made  the 
greateft  Appearance  in  their  Behalf  was  Pyrrhus,  King  of 
]Bpirus,  the  mofl:  experienced  General  of  his  Time.  Be- 
fides  the  choiceft  of  his  Troops  that  accompanied  him  in 
the  Expedition,  he  brought  into  the  Field  a  confiderable 
Number  of  Elephants,  a  Sort  of  Beaft  fcarce  heard  of  till 
that  Time  in  Italy.  In  the  firft  Engagement,  the  Romans 
•were  in  fair  Hopes  of  a  Viftory,  when  the  Fortune  of  the 
Day  was  entirely  changed  upon  the  coming  up  of  the  Ele- 
phants ;  who  made  fuch  a  prodigious  Deflrudion  in  the 
Roman  Cavalry,  that  the  whole  Army  was  obliged  to  retire, 
But  the  poUtic  General,  having  experienced  fo  well  the 
Roman  Courage,  immediately  after  the  Vidory,  fent  to 
offer  Conditions  for  a  Peace  ;  but  was  abfolutely  refufed, 
In  the  next  Battle,  the  Advantage  was  on  the  Roman  Side, 
who  had  not  now  fuch  difmal  Apprehenfions  of  the  Ele- 
phants, as  before.  HoM^ever,  the  Bufinefs  came  to  an- 
other Engagement;  when  the  Elephants  over-running 
whole  Ranks  of  their  own  Men,  enraged  by  the  Cry  of  a 
young  one  who  had  been  wounded,  gave  the  Romans  an 
iibfolute  Viaory  (a).  Twenty-three  thoufand  of  the  Ene- 
my were  killed  (b),  and  Pyrrhus  finally  expelled  Italy.  In 
this  War  the  Romans  had  a  fair  Opportunity  to  fubdue 
the  other  Parts  that  remained  unconquered,  under  Pretext 
pf  Allies  to  the  Tarentines.  So  that  at  this  Time,  about 
the  477th  Year  of  the  Building  of  the  City  (f),  they  had 
made  themfelves  the  intire  Maflers  of  Italy, 

(<?)  Fhrus^  IbM,  {*)  Eniropius^  lib.  2.  (0  Ibid. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Roman  Affairs^  from  the  Beginning  of  the  firfLBu- 
nic  War  to  the  firfi  Triumvirate.  ^ 

BU  T  the  Command  of  the  Continent  could  not  fatisfy 
the  Roman  Courage,  efpecially  while  they  faw  fo  deli- 
cious an  Ifle  as  Sicily  almofl:  within  their  Reach  :  They 
only  waited  an  Occafion  to  pafs  the  Sea,  when  Fortune 
prefented  as  fair  a  one  as  they  could  wifli.  The  Inhabitants 
of  Mefpnat  a  Sicilian  City,  made  grievous  Complaints  to  the 
Senate,  of  the  daily  Encroachments  of  the  Carthaginians t  a 
People  of  vafl:  Wealth  and  Power,  and  that  had  the  fame 
Defign  on  Sicily  as  the  Romans  [a).  A  Fleet  was  foon  manned 
out  for  their  Afliftance ;  and,  in  two  Years  Time,  no  lefs 
than  fifty  Cities  were  brought  over  {b).  The  entire  Con- 
queft  of  the  Ifland  quickly  followed  ;  and  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
fica  were  taken  in  about  the  fame  Time  by  a  feparate  Squa- 
dron. And  now,  under  the  Command  of  Regulus^^nd  Man- 
liiisy  the  Confuls,  the  War  was  tranflated  into  Jfrica.  Three 
hundred  Forts  and  Caftles  were  deftroyed  in  their  March, 
and  the  vi£lorious  Legions  encamped  under  the  very  Walls 
of  Carthage.  The  Enemy,  reduced  to  fuch  Straits,  were 
obliged  to  apply  themfelves  to  Xantippus,  King  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, the  greateft  Captain  of  the  Age ;  who  immedi- 
ately marched  to  their  Afliftance  with  a  numerous  and  well- 
difciplined  Army.  In  the  very  firft  Engagement  with  the 
'Romans,  he  entirely  defeated  their  whole  Power :  Thirty 
thoufand  were  killed  on  the  Spot,  and  fifteen  thoufand,  with 
their  Conful  Regiilus,  taken  Prifoners.  But  as  good  Succefs 
always  encouraged  the  Romans  to  greater  Defigns ;  fo  a  con- 
trary Event  did  but  exafperate  them  the  more.  The  new 
Confuls  v/ere  immediately  difpatched  with  a  powerful  Na- 
vy, and  a  fufficient  Number  of  Land  Forces.  Several  Cam- 
paigns were  now  wafted,  withoutanyconfiderable Advantage 
on  either  Side  :  Or  if  Romans  gained  any  Thing  by  their 
Viaories,  they  generally  loft  as  much  by  Shipwrecks ;  when 
at  laft  the  whole  Power  of  both  States  being  drawn  together 
on  the  Sea,  the  Carthaginians  were  wholly  defeated,  with 
the  Lofs  of  125  Ships  funk  in  the  Engagement  ;  73  taken, 
32,000  Men  killed,  and  1300  made  Prifoners.  Upon  this  they 


Ui)  Fhftif,  Lb,  2.  cap.  s. 


(t')  Eutrop.  lib.  a. 
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were  compelled  to  fue  for  a  Peace;  which,  after  much  In- 
treaty,  and  upon  very  hard  Conditions,  was  at  laft  obtained  {a). 

But  the  Carthaginians  had  too  great  Spirits  to  fubmit  to 
fuch  unreafonable  Terms  any  longer  than  their  Neceflities 
obliged  them.  In  four  Years  Time  {b)  they  had  got  together 
an  Army  of  80,000  Foot,  and  20,000  Horfe  [c),  under  the 
Command  of  the  izmons  Hannibal ;  who  forcing  a  Way  thro* 
the  Pyrenean  Mountains  and  iheAlpst  reputed  till  that  Time 
impalTable,  defcended  with  his  vaft  Army  into  Italy.  In  four 
fucceflive  Battles  he  defeated  the  Roman  Forces  ;  in  the  laft 
of  which,  at  Cannay  40,000  of  the  latter  were  killed  {d) : 
And  had  he  not  been  merely  deferted  by  the  Envy  and 
Ill-will  of  his  own  Countrymen,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  he  muft  have  entirely  ruined  the  Roman  State  {e)  :  But 
Supplies  of  Men  and  Money  being  fometimes  abfolutely  de- 
nied him,  and  never  coming  but  very  flovvly,  the  Romans 
had  fuch  Opportunities  to  recruit,  as  they  little  expected 
from  fo  experienced  an  Adverfary.    The  wife  Management 
of  Fabius  Maximus  was  the  fir  ft  Revival  of  the  Roman  Caufe. 
He  knew  very  well  the  Strength  of  the  Enemy,  and  there- 
fore marched  againft  him  without  intending  to  hazard  a 
Battle ;  but  to  wait  conftantly  upon  him,  to  ftraiten  his 
Quarters,  intercept  his  Provifions,  and  fo  make  the  viflo- 
rious  Army  pine  away  with  Penury  and  Want.    With  this 
Defign  he  always  encamped  upon  the  high  Hills,  where 
the  Horfe  could  have  no  Accefs  to  him:   When  they 
marched,  he  did  the  fame  ;  but  at  fuch  a  Diftance,  as  not 
to  be  compelled  to  an  Engagement.    By  this  Policy  he  fo 
hrckt  Hannibalh  Army y  as  to  make  him  abfolutely  defpaii* 
of  getting  any  Thing  in  Italy  {f).   But  the  Conclufioa 
of  the  War  was  owing  to  the  Conduct  of  Scipio :  He  had 
before  reduced  all  Spain  into  Subje6i:ion ;  and  now  taking 
the  fame  Courfe  as  Hannibal  at  firft  had  done,  he  marched 
with  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Roman  Forces  into  j^frica  ;  and, 
carrying  all  before  him  to  the  very  Walls  of  Cartbagey  o- 
bliged  the  Enemy  to  call  home  their  General  out  of  Italy, 
.  for  the  Defence  of  the  City.    Hannibal  obeyed  ;  and  both 
Armies  coming  to  an  Engagement,  after  a  long  Difpute, 
wherein  the  Commanders  and  Soldiers  of  both  Sides  are 
reported  to  have  outdone  themfelves,  the  Viftory  fell  to 
the  Romans.    Whereupon  the  Enemy  were  obliged  once 
more  to  fue  for  a  Peace  ;  which  was  again  granted  them, 
though  upoii  much  harder  Conditions  than  before. 

{a)  Eutrop.  lib.  2.  {b)  Fhrus,  lib.  a.  cap.  6.  (c)  Eutrop.  Hb.  3. 

id)  Ibid,    {e)  Csrniliui  Nefos  in  vit.  Hannibal.       ( f )  P!ut.  in  vit.  Fab.  Max. 
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The  Romans i  by  the  happy  Conclufion  of  this  War,  had 
fo  highly  advanced  themfelves  in  the  Opinion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring States,  that  the  Athenians^  with  the  greateft  Part  of 
Greece^  being  at  this  Time  miferably  enflaved  by  Philip 
King  of  Macedofii  unanirnoufly  petitioned  the  Senate  for  Af- 
fiftance,  A  Fleet,  with  a  fufficient  Number  of  Land-Forces, 
were  prefently  difpatched  to  their  Relief ;  by  whofe  Valour, 
the  Tyrant,  after  feveral  Defeats,  was  compelled  to  reftore 
all  Greece  to  their  antient  Liberties,  obliging  himfelf  to  pay 
an  annual  Tribute  to  the  Conquerors  {a). 

Hannibal,  zhcrhh  late  Defeat,  had  applied  himfelf  to 
tiochus  King  of  Syria^  who  at  this  Time  was  making  great 
Preparations  againft  the  Romans.  Acilius  Glabrio  was  firfl 
fent  to  oppofe  him,  and  had  the  Fortune  to  give  him  feveral 
Defeats ;  when  Cornelius  Scipio  the  Roman  Admiral,  engag- 
ing with  the  King's  Forces  at  Sea,  under  the  Command  of 
Hannibal,  intirely  ruined  the  whole  Fleet.  Which  Victory 
being  immediately  followed  by  another  as  fignal  at  Land, 
the  effeminate  Prince  was  contented  to  purchafe  a  Peace  at 
the  Price  of  almoft  half  his  Kingdom  (b). 

The  viQ;orious  Romans  had  fcarce  concluded  the  Pubtiq 
Rejoicings  on  Account  of  the  late  Succefs,  when  the  Death 
of  Philip  King  of  Macedon  prefented  them  with  an  Occafion 
of  a  more  glorious  Triumph.  His  Son  Perfeus,  that  fuc- 
ceeded,  refolving  to  break  with  the  Senate,  applied  himfelf 
wholly  to  raifing  Forces,  and  procuring  other  Neceffariesi 
for  a  War.  Never  were  greater  Appearances  io  the  Field 
than  on  both  Sides,  moft  of  the  confiderable  Princes  in  the 
World  being  engaged  in  the  Quarrel.  But  Fortune  ftill  de-r 
elared  for  the  Romans,  and  the  greateft  Part  of  Perfeush  pro-* 
digiousArmy  was  cut  off  by  the  Conful  Emilius,  znd  the  King 
obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  into  the, Hands  of  the  Conquer-i 
ror  (c).  Authors  that  write  of  the  four  Monarchies,  here 
fix  the  End  of  the  Macedonian  Empire. 

But  Rome  could  not  think  herfelf  fecure  amongft  all  thefe 
Conquefts,  while  her  old  Rival  Carthage  was  yet  ftanding  ; 
So  that,  upon  a  flight  Provocation,  the  City,  after  three 
Years  Siege,  was  taken,  and  utterly  razed,  by  the  Valour 
of  Publius  Scipio,  Grandfon,  by  Adoption,  to  him  that 
conquered  Hannibal  {d). 

Not  long  after.  Attains  King  of  Pergamus,  dying  without 
JlTue,  left  his  vaft  Territories,  containing  near  all  Afta,  to  the 

(a)  Eulrop.  1,  4.    (i)  FloruSy  1.  4.  c.  8.    {c)  VeU.  faierc  1.  1.    {i)  Ibid. 

Romans 
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Romans  {a).  And  what  Africa  remained  unconquered  was 
for  the  mofl:  Part,  reduced  in  the  jugurthine  War,  that  im- 
i^ediately  followed;  Jugurtba  himfelf,  after  feveral  Defeats, 
being  taken  Prifoner  by  Mariusy  and  brought  in  Triumph  to 
Rome  (h). 

And  now  after  the  Defeat  of  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  that 
had  made  an  Inroad  into  Italy  fw'xth.  feveral  lefler  Conquefts 
in  Afta  and  other  Parts,  the  MttbridaticWzr,  and  the  Civil 
War  between  Marius  and  Syllut  broke  out  both  in  the  fame 
Year  {c).    Sylla  had  been  fent  General  againft  Mitbridatet 
King  of  Pontuf,  who  had  feized  on  the  greateft  Part  of 
Afa  and  Acbaia  in  an  hoftile  Manner ;  when,  before  he  was 
got  out  of  Italy  f  Sulpictus,  the  Tribune  of  the  People,  and 
One  of  Mar  tush  Faftion,  preferred  a  Law  to  recall  him, 
and  to  depute  Marius  in  his  Room.    Upon  this,  Sylla,  lead- 
ing back  his  Army,  and  overthrowing  Marius  and  Sulpicius 
in  his  Way,  having  fettled  Affairs  at  Rome,  and  banilhed 
the  Authors  of  the  late  Sedition,  returned  to  meet  the  Fo- 
reign Enemy  [d).  His  firft  Exploit  was  the  taking  of  AthenSy 
and  ruining  of  the  famous  Mole  in  the  Haven  Pireeus 
Afterwards,  in  two  Engements,  he  killed  and  took  near 
130,000  of  the  Enemy,  and  compelled  Mitbridates  to  fue 
for  a  Truce  [f).    In  the  mean  Time  Marius,  being  called 
home  by  the  new  Confuls,  had  exercifed  all  Manner  of  Cru- 
elty at  i^ow/i-;  Whereupon,  taking  the  Opportunity  of  the 
Truce,  Sylla  once  more  marched  back  towards  Italy.  Marius 
was  dead  before  his  Return  {g) ;  but  his  two  Sons,  with  the 
Confuls,  raifed  feveral  Armies  to  oppofe  him.    But  fome  of 
the  Troops  being  dravv^n  over  to  his  Party,  and  the  others 
routed,  he  entered  the  City,  and  difpofed  all  Things  at  his 
Pleafure,  affuming  the  Title  and  Authority  of  a  perpetual 
Dilator.    But  having  regulated  the  State,  he  laid  down 
that  Office,  and  died  in  Retirement  (.6). 

Mitbridates  had  foon  broke  the  late  Truce,  and  invaded 
Bitbynia  and  Afa,  with  as  great  Fury  as  ever  ;  when  the  Ro- 
man General  Luculhis,  routing  his  vafl:  Armies  by  Land  and 
Sea,  chafed  him  quite  out  oi  Afa and  had  infallibly  put 
an  happy  Conclufion  to  the  War,  had  not  Fortune  referved 
that  Glory  for  Pompey  (/).  He  being  deputed  in  the  Room 
of  Lucullus,  after  the  Defeat  of  the  new  Forces  o{  Mitbri- 
dates, compelled  him  to  fly  to  his  Father-in-Law  Tigranes 

(a)  Eutrop.  lib.  4.  {b)  Ibid,  (f)  Eutrop.  lib.  e,.  (d)  Ibid.  (<?)  f^ell.  Patere. 
lib.  2.  (/)  Eutrop.  lib.  §.  {g)  Fell,  Paterc.  lib.  z,  {h)  Aurelius  Fidor  In 
mit.  Sjlla.    (>•)  Fell.  Paterc.  ibid. 

King 
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King  of  Armenia.  Pompey  followed  with  his  Army;  and 
ftruck  fucha  Terror  into  the  whole  Kingdom,  that  Tigranes 
was  conftrained  in  an  humble  Manner  to  prefent  himfelf  to 
the  General,and  offer  his  Realm  and  Fortune  to  his  Difpofal. 
At  this  Time  the  Catalinarian  Confpiracy  broke  out,  more 
famous  for  the  Obftinacy  than  the  Number  of  the  Rebels ; 
but  this  was  immediately  extinguifhed  by  the  timely  Care 
of  Cicero,  and  the  happy  Valour  of  Antony.  The  Senate, 
upon  the  News  of  the  extraordinary  Succefs  of  Pompey,  v/evQ 
under  fome  Apprehenfion  of  his  afFeding  the  Supreme  Com- 
mand at  his  Return,  and  altering  the  Conftitution  of  the 
Government.  But  when  they  faw  him  difmifs  his  vaft  Ar-. 
my  at  Brundujium,  and  proceeded  in  the  reft  of  his  Journey  to 
the  City  with  no  other  Company  than  his  ordinary  Attend- 
ants, they  received  him  with  all  the  Expreflions  of  Compla- 
cency and  Satisfaction,  and  honoured  him  with  a  fplendid 
Triumph  {k). 

(k)  Veil.  Paterc.  ih. 


C  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  the  Roman  Affairs,  from  the  Beginning  of  the firjl  Tri- 
umvirate to  the  End  of  the  twelve  Caefars. 

THE  three  Perfons  that  at  this  Time  bore  the  greatefi: 
Sway  in  the  State,  were  Craffus^  Pompey,  and  Cajar. 
The  firft  by  reafon  of  his  prodigious  Wealth  ;  Pompey  for 
his  Power  with  the  Soldiers  and  Senate ;  and  Cafar  for  his 
admirable  Eloquence,  and  a  peculiar  Noblenefs  of  Spirit. 
When  now  taking  Advantage  of  the  Confulfhip  of  Cafar, 
they  entered  into  a  folemn  Agreement  to  let  nothing  pafs  in 
the  Commonwealth  without  their  joint  Approbation  [a).  By 
virtue  of  this  Alliance,  they  had  in  a  little  Time  procured 
themfelves  the  three  beft  Provinces  in  the  Empire,  Craffus 
Afia,  Pompey  Spain,  and  Cafar  Gaul.  Pompey,  for  the  bet- 
ter retaining  of  his  Authority  in  the  City,  chofe  to  man- 
age his  Province  by  Deputies  [f]  ;  the  other  two  entered 
on  their  Governments  in  Perfon.  But  Craffus  foon  after,  in 
an  Expedition  he  undertook  againft  the  Parthians,  had  the  ill 
"Fortune  to  lofe  the  greateft  Part  of  his  Army,  and  was  him- 

{a)  Suet,  in  Jul.  Caf.  cap.  19.       {b)  Paterc.  lib.  z.  cap.  48. 

was 
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felf  treacheroufly  murdered  (^i).  In  the  mean  Time  Cafar 
was  performing  Wonders  in  Gaul.  No  lefs  than  40,000  of 
the  Enemy  he  had  killed,  and  taken  more  Prifoners :  And 
nine  Years  together  (which  was  the  whole  Time  of  his  Go- 
vernment) deferves  a  Triumph  for  the  Aflions  of  every  Cam- 
paign {b).  The  Senate,  amazed  at  this  ftrange  Relation  of 
his  Victories,  were  eafily  inclined  to  fufpeft  his  Power :  So 
that  taking  the  Opportunity  when  he  petitioned  for  a  fecond 
Confulfhip,  they  ordered  him  to  difband  his  Army,  and  ap- 
pear as  a  private  Perfon  at  the  Eledion  (c).  Cafar  endea- 
voured by  all  Means  to  come  to  an  Accommodation:  But 
finding  the  Senate  violently  averfe  to  his  Intei  eft,  and  refolv- 
ed  to  hear  nothing  but  what  they  firfl:  propofed  (J),  he  was 
conftrained  to  march  towards  Italy  with  his  Troops,  to  ter- 
rify or  force  them  into  a  Compliance.  Upon  the  News  of 
his  Approach,  the  Senate,  with  the  greateft  Part  of  the  No- 
bility, pafllng  over  into  Greece^  he  entered  the  City  without 
Opporition,and  creating  himfelf  Conful  and  Di6tator,haften- 
edwith  his  Army  into  iS'/'flZ/z ;  where  theTroops  under  Ftjw/'cj^s 
Deputies  were  compelled  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  his  Dif- 
pofal.  With  this  Reinforcement  he  advanced  towards  Ma- 
cedonia,  where  the  Senate  had  got  together  a  prodigious 
Army  under  the  Command  of  Pompey.  In  the  firft  Engage- 
ment, he  received  a  confiderable  Defeat.  But  the  whole 
Power  on  both  Sides  being  drawn  up  on  the  Plains  of  Tbef- 
faly»  after  a  long  Difpute  the  Vidory  fell  to  Ccefar,  with 
the  entire  Ruin  of  the  adverfe  Party.  ' Pompey  fled  directly 
towards  Egyptj  Ccefarf  v/ith  his  vi£torious  Legions  imme- 
diately followed.  Hearing  at  his  Arrival,  that  Pompey  had 
been  killed  by  Order  of  King  Ptolemy^  he  laid  clofe  Siege  to 
Alexandria,  the  capital  City;  and  having  made  himfelf  ab- 
folute  Mafter  of  the  Kingdom,  committed  it  to  the  Care  of 
Cleopatra,  Sifter  to  the  late  King{f).  Scipio  and  Juba  he  foon 
after  overcame  in  Africa,  and  Po7npey'%  two  Sons  in  Spain  (/). 
And  now  being  received  at  his  Return  with  the  general 
Applaufe  of  the  People  and  Senate,  and  honoured  with  the 
glorious  Titles  of.  Father  of  his  Country,  and  perpetual  Di^a- 
tor^  he  was  defigning  an  Expedition  into  Parthia  ;  when, 
th^x  the  Enjoyment  of  the  fupreme  Command  no  more 
than  five  Months,  he  was  murdered  in  the  Senate-Houfe 
{g)  :  Brutus  and  CaJJius,  with  moft  of  the  other  Confpira- 
tors,  being  his  particular  Friends,  and  fuch  as  he  had  obliged 
in  the  higheft  Manner. 

{a)  Plutarch  in  Crajo.  [h)  Paterc.  ].  z.  [c)  Ibid.  c.  29.  {d)  Ibid.  c.  eod 
{s)  Suet,  in  Jul,  Caf,  c.  35.    {/)  Ibsd.  c.  eod.    {g)  Patcrc.  1.  a.  c.  55. 

A  Civil 
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A  Civil  War  neceflarily  followed,  in  which  the  Senate, 
confiding  for  the  moft  Part  of  fuch  as  had  embraced  the 
Fafkion  of  Poot/)?);,  declared  in  Favour  of  the  Aflaflins,  while 
Mark  Antony  the  Conful  undertook  the  Revenge  of  Ceefar, 
With  this  Pretence  he  exercifed  all  Manner  of  Tyranny  in  the 
City,  and  had  no  other  Defign  but  to  fecure  the  chief  Com- 
mand to  himfelf.  At  laft,  the  Senate  were  obliged  to  de- 
clare him  an  Enemy  to  the  State  ;  and,  in  purfuance  of  their 
Edi6l,  raifed  an  Army  to  oppofe  him  under  the  Command 
of  Hirtius  and  Panfa  the  new  Confuls,  and  0£lavius  Nephew 
and  Heir  to  Cafar  {a).  In  the  firft  Engagement  Antony  was 
defeated ;  but  Hirtius  being  killed  in  the  Fight,  and  Panfa 
dying  immediately  after,  thd,  fole  Command  of  the  Army 
came  into  the  Hands  of  OBavius  if).  The  Senate  before 
the  late  Vi6tory,  had  exprefled  an  extraordinary  Kindnefs 
for  him,  and  honoured  him  with  feveral  Marks  of  their 
particular  Efteem  :  But  now,  being  freed  from  the  Danger 
they  apprehended  from  /^«/o«j;,they  foon  altered  their  Mea- 
fures  ;  and  taking  little  Notice  of  him  any  longer,  decreed 
the  two  Heads  of  the  late  Confpiracy,  Brutus  and  Caffiusy 
the  two  Provinces  of  Syria  and  Macedonia^  whither  they  had 
retired  upon  Commiflion  of  the  Fad  (c).  Ot^avius  was 
very  fenfible  of  their  Defigns,  and  thereupon  was  eafily  in- 
duced to  conclude  a  Peace  with  Antony :  And  foon  after  en- 
tering into  an  Aflbciation  v/ith  him  and  Lepidus,  as  his  Uncle 
had  done  with  Crajfus  and  Pompey,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
was  eletted  Conful  when  under  twenty  Years  of  Age  [d). 
And  now,  by  the  Power  of  him  and  his  two  Aflbciates,  the 
Senate  was  for  the  moft  Part  banifhed,  and  a  Law  preferred 
by  his  Collegue  Pedius,  That  all  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  Death  of  Cafar,  fhould  be  proclaimed  Enemies  to 
the  Commonwealth,  and  proceeded  againft  with  all  Extre- 
mity [e).  To  put  this  Order  in  Execution,  O^avius  and 
Antony  advanced  with  their  Forces  under  their  Command  to- 
ward Macedonia,  where  Brutus  and  CaJJius  had  got  together 
a  numerous  Army  to  oppofe  them  :  Both  Parties  meeting 
near  the  City  Philippi,  the  Traitors  were  defeated,  and  the 
two  Commanders  died  foon  after  by  their  own  Hands  (/). 
And  now  for  ten  Years,  all  Affairs  were  managed  by  the 
Triumviri ;  when  Lepidus,  fetting  up  for  himfelf  in  Sicily, 
was  contented,  upon  the  Arrival  of  Ot^avius,  to  compound 
for  his  Life,  with  the  difhonourable  Refignation  of  his  Share 

(a)  Paterc.  1.  2.  c.  ^i.  {b)  Suet,  in  Augujl.  c.  ii.  (c)  Fltrus  1.  4  c.  7 . 
[d)  Pate'-c.  1,  a.  c.  6J.  (e)  lb.    (/)  PUrus.  l.z.  c.  7. 

in 
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In  the  Government  {a).  The  Friendfhip  of  O^avius  and 
Jintovy  was  not  of  much  longer  Continuance  :  For  the  latter, 
being  for  feveral  Ehormities  declared  an  Enemy  to  the  State, 
was  finally  routed  in  a  Sea-Engagement  at  and  flying 

thence  with  his  Miftrefs  Cleopatra,  killed  himfelf  foon  after, 
and  left  the  fole  Command  in  the  Hands  of  O^avius.  He, 
by  his  Prudence  and  Moderation,  gained  fuch  an  intire  Inte- 
reft  in  the  Senate  and  People,  that  when  he  offered  to  lay 
tlown  all  the  Authority  he  was  inverted  with  above  the  reft» 
and  toreftore  the  Commonwealth  to  theantient  Conftitution, 
the  unanimoufly  agreed  in  this  Opinion,  That  their  Liberty 
was  fooner  to  be  parted  with,  than  fo  excellent  a  Prince, 
However,  to  avoid  all  Offence,  he  rejected  the  very  Names  he 
thought  might  be  difpleafmg,  and  above  all  Things,  the  Title 
of  Dilator,  which  had  been  fo  odious  in  Sylla  and  Cafar.  By 
this  Means  he  was  the  Founder  of  that  Government  which 
continued  ever  after  in  Rome.  The  new  Acquifitions  to  the 
Empire  were  in  his  Time  very  confiderable  :  Cantabria,  A-- 
quitaniui  Pannonia,  Dalmatian  and  lllyricum  being  wholly  fub- 
dued  :  the  Germans  were  driven  beyond  the  River  Albist 
and  two  of  their  Nations,  the  Suevi  and  Sicambri,  tranf- 
planted  into  Gaul  [b). 

Tiberius,  tho'  in  Augufius^^xme  he  had  given  Proofs  of  an 
extraordinary  Courage  in  the  German  War  {c) ;  yet  upon  his 
own  Acceffion  to  the  Crown  is  memorable  for  no  Exploit, 
but  the  reducing  of  Cappadocia  into  a  Roman  Province  {d) : 
And  this  was  owing  more  to  his  Cunning,  than  his  Valour. 
And  at  iaft,  upon  his  infamous  Retirement  into  the  Ifland  Ca^ 
prees,  he  grew  fo  ftrangely  negligent  of  the  public  Affairs,  as 
to  fend  no  Lieutenants  for  the  Government  of  Spain  and  Sy-^ 
fia,  for  feveral  Years  ;  to  let  Armenia  be  over-run  by  thePar- 
ihians,  Mafia  by  the  Dacians  and  the  Sarmatians^  and  almoft 
all  Gaul  by  the  Germatis  ;  to  the  extreme  Danger,  as  well  as 
Difhonourof  the  Empire  Caligula^  ashefar  fucceeded  his 
Predeceffor  in  all  Manner  of  Debauchery,  fo  in  Relation  to- 
Martial  Affairs  he  was  much  his  Inferior.  However,  he  is  fa- 
mous for  a  Mock-Expedition  that  he  made  againft  the  Ger- 
mans; when  arriving  in  that  Part  of  the  Low-Countries  which 
is  oppofite  to  Britain,  and  receiving  into  his  Protection  a  fu- 
gitive Prince  of  the  Ifland,  he  fent  boafting  Letters  to  the 
Senate,  giving  an  Account  of  the  happy  Conquefl:  of  the 
whole  Kingdom,  (f).  And  foon  after  making  his  Soldiers  fill 

(a)  Pat  ere.  1.  2.  c.  80.  {b)  Sueton  in  Augujl.  c.  a  i .  (c)  Vide  Paterc.  1.  2.  cap, 
iq6.  ^c.  {d)  Eutrof.l.  7.  {e]  Suetsn.  in  Tib.  cap. 41.  {f)Suet}n.iaCalig.  cap.  41. 

their 
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their  Helmets  with  Cockle-fliells  and  Pebbles,  which  he 
called?  T^he  Spoils  of  the  Ocean  {a),  returned  to  the  City  to 
demand  a  Triumph.  And  when  that  Honour  was  denied 
him  by  the  Senate,  he  broke  out  into  fuch  extravagant  Cru- 
elties, that  he  even  compelled  them  to  cut  him  off,  for 
the  Security  of  their  own  Perfons  {h).  Nay,  he  was  fo  far 
from  entertaining  any  Defire  of  benefiting  the  Public,  that 
he  often  complained  of  his  ill  Fortune,  becaufe  no  fignal 
Calamity  happened  in  his  Time  ;  and  made  it  his  conftant 
"Wifh,  That  either  the  utter  Deftrudion  of  an  Army,  or 
forae  Plague,  Famine  or  Earthquake,  or  other  extraordi- 
nary Defolation  might  continue  the  Memory  of  his  Reign 
to  fucceeding  Ages  (c). 

Caligula  being  affalTmated,  the  Senate  aflembled  in  the 
Capitol,  to  debate  about  extinguifhing  the  Name  and  Family 
of  the  Cafars,  and  refloring  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
old  Conftitution  {J)  :  When  one  of  the  Soldiers  that  were 
ranfacking  the  Palace  lighting  cafually  upon  Claudim,  Uncle 
to  the  late  Emperor,  where  he  had  hid  hhnfeif  in  a  Corner 
behind  the  Hangings,  pulled  him  out  to  the  reft  of  his  Gang, 
and  recommended  him  as  the  fitteft  Perfon  in  the  World 
to  be  Emperor.  All  were  ftrangely  pleafed  at  the  Motion  ; 
and  taking  him  along  with  them  by  Force,  lodged  him  a- 
mong  the  Guards  {e).  The  Senate,  upon  the  firft  Informa- 
tion, fent  immediately  to  flop  their  Proceedings:  But  not 
agreeing  among  themfelves,  and  hearing  the  Multitude 
call  out  for  one  Governor,  they  were  at  laft  conftrained  to 
confirm  the  Ele6tion  of  the  Soldiers ;  efpecially  fmce  they 
had  pitched  upon  fuch  an  eafy  Prince,  as  would  be  wholly 
at  their  Command  and  Difpofal  (/).  The  Conqueft  of  Bri" 
tain  was  the  moft  memorable  Tranfaftion  in  his  Time ; 
owing  partly  to  an  Expedition  that  he  made  in  Perfon,  but 
chiefly  to  the  Valour  of  his  Lieutenants,  Ofprius,  Scapula^ 
Aulus  Plautiusy  and  Vefpafan.  The  Bounds  of  the  Em- 
pire were  in  his  Reign  as  follow ;  Mefopotamia  in  the 
Eaft;  the  Rhine  and  Danube  in  the  North  ;  Mauritania  in 
the  South t  and  Britain  in  the  M'^ejl  ( g). 

The  Roman  Arms  cannot  be  fuppoCed  to  have  made  any 
confiderable  Progrefs  under  Nero  ;  efpecially  when  Suetoni- 
us tells  us,  he  neither  hoped  or  defired  the  Enlargement  of 
the  Empire  [h).  However,  two  Countries  were  in  his 
Time  reduced  into  Roman  Provinces ;  the  Kingdom  of 

(a)  Idem,  cap.  ^S.  (b)  IJem,  cap.  47.  fcj  Idetn^  c.  49.  &  5^.  (d)  Idem, 
cap.  31.  (ej  Idem,  ap.  60.  {/)  Idem  m  Claud,  cap.  10.  ( g)  Aurelius  Fi£lor 
de  Ctefarihus  in  Caligula,    ( h)  Aurelius  Viflor  de  Cxjaribus  in  Claud. 

Fontusy 
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Pontus,  and  the  CottianJlpes,  or  that  Part  of  the  Mountains 
which  divides  Dauphini  and  Piedmont,  Britain  and  Armenia 
were  once  both  loft  (a),  and  not  without  great  Difficulty  reco- 
vered. And  indeed,  his  Averfion  to  the  Camp  made  him  far 
more  odious  to  the  Soldiers,  than  all  his  other  Vices,  to  the 
People:  So  that  when  the  Citizens  had  the  Patience  to  endure 
him  for  fourteen  Years,  the  Army  under  G^?//^^,  his  Lieute- 
nant in  Spainy  were  conftrained  to  undertake  his  Removal. 

Galba  is  acknowledged  on  all  Hands  for  the  great  Reformer 
of  martial  Difcipline :  And  though  before  his  Acceffion  to  the 
Empire,  he  had  been  famous  for  his  Exploits  in  Germany  and 
other  Parts  (3);  yet  the  Shortnefs  of  his  Reign  hindered  him 
from  making  any  Advancements  afterwards.  His  Age  and  Se- 
verity were  the  only  Caufes  of  his  Ruin  :  The  firft  of  which 
rendered  him  contemptible,  and  the  other  odious.  And  the 
Remedy  he  ufed  to  appeafe  the  Diflatisfadions  only  ripened 
them  for  Revenge.  For  immediately  upon  his  adopting  Pifo, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  have  pacified  the  People,  Othoy  who 
had  everexpefited  that  Honour,  and  was  now  enraged  at  his 
Difappointment  (r),  upon  Application  made  to  the  Soldiers, 
eafily  procured  the  Murder  of  the  old  Prince, and  his  adopted 
Son ;  and  by  that  Means  advanced  himfelf  to  the  Imperial 
Dignity. 

About  the  fame  Time,  the  German  Army  under  Vitellius, 
having  an  equal  Averfion  to  the  old  Emperor  with  thofe  at 
Romei  had  fworn  Allegiance  to  their  own  Commander.  Otho, 
upon  the  firft  Notice  of  their  Defigns,  had  fent  to  profFer  Fi- 
idlius  an  equal  Share  in  the  Government  with  himfelf  {d). 
But  all  Propofals  for  an  Accommodation  being  refufed,  and 
hirnfelf  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  march  againft  the  Forces 
that  were  fent  towards //a/j;,  he  had  the  good  Fortune  to  de- 
feat them  in  three  fmall  Engagements.  But  having  been  de- 
feated in  a  greater  Fight  at  Bebriacum,  though  he  had  ftill 
fufficient  Strength  for  carrying  on  the  War,  and  expeded 
daily  a  Reinforcement  from  feveral  Parts  {e) ;  yet  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  hazard  another  Battle;  but  killed  him- 
felf with  his  own  Hands.  On  this  Account,  P^igan  Authors, 
though  they  reprefent  his  Life  as  the  moft  exad  Pidure  of 
unmanly  Softnefs,  yet  generally  confefs  his  Death  equal  to 
the  nobleft  Antiquity;  and  the  fame  Poet  ffj  that  has  given 
him  the  lafting  Title  of  mollis  Otho,  hath  yet  fet  him  in 
Competition  with  the  famous  Cato,  in  Reference  to  the  final 
AQion  of  his  Life. 

{a)Sueion.\nNerone,ci^.i^.  (i)  Suetcti.  In  Call>.  cap.  8  lc)lAern 
cap.  17.     (rf)  SucUn.  m  Qthn.  cap.  8.      (r)  IIU.  cap.  9,       (f)  Maruhl ' 

it 
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It  has  been  obferved  of  Fitellius,  that  he  obtained  the  Em-* 
ptre  by  the  fole  Valour  of  his  Lieutenants,  and  loft  it  purely 
on  his  own  Account.  His  extreme  Luxury  and  Cruelty 
•were  for  this  Reafon  the  more  deteftable,  becaufe  he  had 
been  advanced  to  that  Dignity,  under  the  Opinion  of  his 
being  the  Patron  of  bis  Country,  and  the  Reftorer  of  the 
Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  People.  Within  eight  Months 
Time,  the  Provincial  Armies  had  unanimoufly  agreed  on 
Vefpafian  [a)  for  their  Emperor  ;  and  the  Tyrant  Vitellius, 
after  being  ftrangely  mangled  by  the  extreme  Fury  of  the 
Soldiers  and  Rabble,  was  at  laft  dragged  into  the  River  Ti- 
ber {b). 

The  Republic  was  fo  far  from  making  any  Advance- 
ment under  the  Difturbances  of  the  three  laft  Reigns,  that 
fhe  muft  neceffarily  have  felt  the  fatal  Confequences  of  them, 
had  (he  not  been  feafonably  relieved  by  the  happy  Manage- 
ment of  Vefpafian.  It  v^as  a  handfome  Turn  of  fome  of 
bis  Friends,  when,  by  Order  of  Caligula,  his  Bofom  had 
by  Way  of  Punifliment  been  fluffed  with  Dirt,  to  put  this 
Interpretation  on  the  Accident,  that  the  Commonwealth 
being  miferably  abufed,  and  even  trodden  under  Foot,  (hould 
hereafter  fly  to  his  Bofom  for  Prote£tion  [c]  ;  and  indeed, 
he  feems  to  have  made  it  his  whole  Care  and  Defign  to  re- 
form the  Abufes  of  the  City  and  State,  occafioned  by  the 
Licentioufnefs  of  the  late  Times.  Nine  Provinces  he  add-, 
ed  to  the  Empire  (d)j  and  was  fo  very  exa£t  in  all  Circum- 
llances  of  his  Life  and  Condudt,  that  one,  who  has  examin- 
ed them  both  with  all  the  Nicenefs  imaginable,  can  find  no- 
thing in  either  that  deferves  Reprehenfion,  except  an  immo- 
derate Defire  of  Riches  {e).  And  he  covertly  excufes  him  for 
this,  by  extolling  at  the  fame  Time  his  extraordinary  Mag- 
nificence and  Liberality  (f).^ 

But  perhaps  he  did  not  more  oblige  the  World  by  his  own 
Reign,  than  by  leaving  fo  admirable  a  Succeflbr  as  his  Son 
Titus \  the  only  Prince  in  the  World  that  has  the  Chara6l:er 
of  never  doing  an  ill  Aftion.  He  had  given  fufficient  Proof 
of  his  Courage  in  the  famous  Siege  of  Jerufalem,  and  might 
have  met  with  as  good  Succefs  in  other  Parts,  had  he  not 
been  prevented  by  an  untimely  Death,  to  the  univerfal  Grief 
of  Mankind. 

But  Domitian  fo  far  degenerated  from  the  two  excellent 
Examples  of  his  Father  and  Brother,  as  to  feem  more  emu- 

{a)  Sueton.  in  Fitell  cap.  15.      (h)  U.  ibid.  cap.  17.      {c)Si:efoti.  in  f'^ejpaf, 
5-  E«ircp.  lib.  7,     («)  Id,  ibid.  cap.  16.     (/)  Id.  ibtd.  cap.  17,  iS. 

lous 
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lous  of  copying  Nero  or  Caligula.  But  as  to  martial  Af- 
fairs, he  was  as  happy  as  moft  of  his  PredecelTors  ;  having 
in  four  Expeditions  fubdued  the  Catti,  Daci,  and  the  Sarma- 
tians,  and  extinguiflied  a  Civil  War  in  its  Beginning  (a).  By 
thefe  Means  he  had  fo  intirely  gained  the  AfFeflions  of  the 
Soldiers,  that  when  we  meet  with  his  neareft  Relations,  and 
even  his  Wife,  engaged  in  his  Murder  {b)f  yet  we  find 
the  Army  fo  extremely  diffatisfied,  as  to  have  wanted  only 
a  Leader  to  revenge  his  Death  {c). 

{a)  Suetin.  in  t>cmit.  cap.  6.    {ij  Id.  ibid,  cap.  14.     (e)  Id.  ibid.  tap.  aj. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Roman  Affairs,  frvm  Domitian  to  th^  End  of 
Conflantine  the  Great. 

TH  E  two  following  Emperors  have  been  defervedly  ftil- 
ed  theReftorers  of  the  Roman  Grandeur;  whichj  by 
Reafon  of  the  Vicioufnefs,  or  Negligence,  of  the  formei* 
Princes,  had  been  extremely  impaired. 

A'friM',  though  a  Perfon  of  extraordinary  Courage  and  Vir- 
tue, yet  did  not  enjoy  the  Empire  long  enough  to  be  on  any 
other  Account  fo  memorable,  as  for  fubftituting  fo  admirable 
a  SuccefTor  in  his  Room  as  Trajan. 

It  was  he,  that,  for  the  Happinefs  which  attended  his  Un- 
dertakings, and  for  his  jull:  and  regular  Adminiftration  of  , 
the  Government,  has  been  fet  in  Competition  even  with 
Romulus.  It  was  he,  that,  advanced  the  Bounds  of  the 
Empire  farther  than  all  his  Predeceffors ;  reducing  into 
Roman  Provinces  the  five  vaft  Countries  of  Dacia,  Af- 
fyria,  Armeniay  Mefopotamia,  and  Arabia  {a).  And  yet 
his  prudent  Management  in  Peace  has  been  generally 
preferred  to  his  Exploits  in  War.  His  Juftice,  Can- 
dour, and  Liberality,  having  gained  him  fuch  an  univer- 
fal  Efieem  and  Veneration,  that  he  was  even  deified  be- 
fore his  Death. 

{a)  Eutrop.  lib.  8. 
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Adrian's  CharaSer  has  more  of  the  Scholar  than  the  Sol- 
<3ier  :  Upon  which  Account,  as  much  as  out  of  Envy  to 
his  Predecefibr,  he  flighted  three  of  the  Provinces  that 
had  been  taken .  by  Trajan,  and  was  contented  to .  fix  the 
Bounds  of  the  Empire  at  the  River  Euphrates  {a).  But 
perhaps  he  is  the  firft  of  the  Roman  Emperors  that 
ever  took  a  Circuit  round  his  Dominions,  as  we  are  flf- 
fured  he  did  {b). 

Antoninus  Pius  ftudied  more  the  Defence  of  the  Empire, 
than  the  Enlargement  of  it.    However,'  his  admirable  Pru- 
dence and  ftrid  Reformation  of  Manners  rendered  him,, 
perhaps,  as  ferviceable  to  the  Commonwealth  as  the  great- 
eft  Conquerors. 

The  two  Antonini,  Marcus  and  Lucius,  were  they  that- 
made  the  firft  Divifion  of  the  Empire.  They  are  both 
famous  for  a  fuccefsful  Expedition  againft  the  Parthians  : 
And  the  former,  who  was  the  longeft  Liver,  is  efpecially 
remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  Learning  and  ftrififc  Profef- 
fion  oiStoicifm  ;  whence  he  has  obtained  the  Name  oi  tbe 
Philofopher. 

Commodus  was  as  noted  for  all  Manner  of  Extravagances, 
as  his  Father  was  for  the  contrary  Virtues ;  and,  after  a  ve- 
ry fhort  Enjoyment  of  the  Empire,  was  murdered  by  one 
of  his  Miftrefles  (c). 

Pertinax  too  was  immediately  cut  off  by  the  Soldiers,  who 
found  him  a  more  rigid  Exaftor  of  Difcipline,  than  they  had 
been  lately  ufed  to.  And  now,  claiming  to  themfelves  the 
Privilege  of  choofing  an  Emperor,  they  fairly  expofed  the 
Dignity  to  Sale  {d). 

Didius  Julian  was  the  higheft  Bidder,  and  was  there- 
upon inverted  with  the  Honour.  But  as  he  only  expofed 
himfelf  to  Ridicule  by  fuch  a  mad  Projefl,  he  was  in  an 
Inftant  made  away  with,  in  Hopes  of  another  Bargain.  Zo- 
ftmus  makes  him  no  better  than  a  Sort  of  an  Emperor  in  a 
Dream  {e)/ 

But  the  Valour  and  Difcipline  were  in  a  great 

Meafure  reftored  by  Sevenis.  Befides  a  famous  Viftory 
over  the  Parthians,  the  old  Enemies  of  Rome,  he  fubdu- 
ed  the  greateft  Part  of  Perfta  and  Arabia,  and  marching 
into  the  Ifland  of  Britain,  delivered  the  poor  Natives 
from  the  miferable  Tyranny  of  the  Scots  and  Pi^s  ;  which 
an  excellent  Hiftorian  (f)  calls  the  greateft  Honour  of 
his  Reign. 

{a)  Eutrop.  lib,  8.  (b)  Id.  ibid.  {c)  Zo/musy  Hlft.  lib.  i.  {d)  Ibid; 
(f)  Ikid.       (f)  Jilius  Sfartian.  la  Sever. 

Antoninus 
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Antoninus  Caracalla  had  as  much  of  a  martial  Spirit  in  him 
as  his  Father,  but  died  before  he  could  defign  any  Thing 
memorable,  except  an  Expedition  againfl:  the  Partbians, 
which  he  had  juft  undertaken. 

Opilius  Macrinus  and  his  Son  Diadumen  had  made  very 
little  Noife  in  the  World,  when  they  were  cut  off  without 
much  Difturbance,  to  makd  room  for  Heliogabalus,  Son  of 
the  late  Emperor. 

If  he  was  extremely  pernicious  to  the  Empire  by  his 
extravagant  Debaucheries,  his  Succeffor  Alexander  Seve- 
rus  was  as  ferviceable  to  the  State  in  reftoring  Juftice 
and  Difcipline.  His  nobleft  Exploit  was  an  Expedition 
againfl:  the  Perfians,  in  which  he  overcame  their  famous 
King  Xerxes  (a). 

Maximhti  the  firfl:  that  from  a  common  Soldier  afpired  to 
the  Empire,  was  foon  taken  off  by  Fw/)/>«wj- ;  and  he,  with 
his  Collegue  Balbinus,  quickly  followed ;  leaving  the  fu- 
preme  Command  to  Gordian,  a  Prince  of  great  Valour  and 
Fortune,  and  who  might  probably  have  extinguiftied  the 
very  Name  of  the  Perjtans  (b),  had  he  not  been  treacherouf- 
ly  murdered  by  Philip,  who  within  a  very  little  Time  fuf- 
fered  the  like  Fortune  himfelf. 

Decius  in  the  former  Part  of  his  Reign  had  been  very  fuc- 
cefsful  againfl:  the  Scythians  and  other  barbarous  Nations; 
but  was  at  lafl:  killed,  together  with  his  Son,  in  an  unfortu- 
nate Engagement  (c). 

But  Gallus,  who  fucceeded  him,  not  only  concluded  a 
fliameful  League  with  the  Barbarians,  but  fuffered 
them  to  over-run  all  Thrace,  Theffaly,  Macedon,  Greece, 
&c,  (d). 

They  were  jufl:  threatening  Italy,  when  his  SuccefTor 
JEmilian  chafed  them  off  with  a  prodigious  Slaughter: 
And,  upon  his  Promotion  to  the  Empire,  promifed  the 
Senate  to  recover  all  the  Roman  Territories  that  had  been 
entirely  lofl;,  and  to  clear  thofe  that  were  over-run  {e). 
But  he  was  prevented  after  three  Months  Reign,  by  the 
common  Fate  of  the  Emperors  of  that  Time. 

After  him  Valerian  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  lofe  the  great-^- 
efl:  Part  of  his  Army  in  an  Expedition  againfl:  the  Perftans, 
and  to  be  kept  Prifoner  himfelf  in  that  Country  till  the  Time 
of  his  Death  (fj. 

[a]  Eutrop.  lib.  8.  [b)  Pompon.  Leetus.  in  Gordian,  (c)  Idem^ 

in  Decio.  i^d)  Idem,  in  Gal/o.  {e)  Idem,  ibid.  Cf)  Jdem^ 
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Upon  the  taking  of  Valerian  by  the  Per/tans  jthe  Management 
of  Affairs  was  committed  to  his  Son  Gatkinus'^  a  Prince  fo  ex- 
tremely negligentandvicious,as  to  become  theequal  Seprn  and 
Contempt. of  both  Sexes  [a)  :  The  Loofenefs  of  his  Govern- 
ment gave  Occafion  to  the  Ufurpation  of  the  thirty  Tyrants ; 
of  whom  fome  indeed  truly  deferved  that  Name ;  others 
were  Perfons  of  great  Courage  and  Virtue,,  and  very  fer- 
viceable  to  the  Commonweahh  {b).  In  his  Time  the  Al- 
maigns,  after  they  had  wafted  all  Gaul,  broke  into  Italy.  Da-- 
cia,  which  had  been  gained  hj  Trajan,  was  entirely  loft;  all 
Greece,  Macedon^  Pontus,  and  Afta,  over-run  by  the  Goths ^ 
The  Germans  too  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Spain,  and  taken 
the  famous  City  Terraca,  now  Tarragonat  in  Catalonia  (c). 

This  defperate  State  of  Affairs  was  in  fome  meafure  redref- 
fed  by  the  happy  Condud  of  Claudius,  who,  in  lefs  than  two 
Years  Time,  routed  near  three  hundred  thoufand  Barbaric 
mns,  and  put  an  intire  End  to  the  Gothic  War:  Nor  were  his 
other  Accomplifhments  inferior  to  his  Valour  ;  an  elegant 
Hiftorian  {d)  having  found  in  him  the  Virtue  of  Trajan,  the 
Piety     Antoninus,  and  the  Moderation  of  Augujlus^ 

^intilius  was,  in  all  Refpe6ts,  comparable  to  his  Brother  ; 
"whom  he  fucceeded,  not  on  Account  of  /lis  Relation,  but  his 
Merits  {e).  But  reigning  only  feventeen  Days,  it  was  impofU- 
ble  he  could  do  any  Thing  more  than  raife  an  Expefitation  in 
the  World. 

If  any  of  the  Barbarians  were  left  within  the  Bounds  of  the 
Empire  by  Claudius,  Aurelian  intirely  chafed  them  out.  In 
one  iingle  War  he  is  reported  to  have  killed  a  thoufand  of 
the  Sarmatians  with  his  own  Hands  (yj.  But  his  noblefl; 
Exploit  was  the  conquering  of  the  famous  Zenohia,  Queen  of 
the  Eaft  (as  fhe  ftiled  herfelf)  and  the  taking  of  her  Capital 
City  Palmyra.  At  his  Return  to  Rome,  there  was  fcarce  any 
Nation  in  the  World,  out  of  which  he  had  not  a  fufficient 
Number  of  Captives  to  grace  his  Triumph  The  moft  confi- 
derable  were  the  Indians,  Arabians,  Goths,  Franks,  Suevians„ 
Saracens,  Vandals,  and  Germans  [g], 

Tacitus  was  contented  to  ftiew  his  Moderation  and  Juftice, 
in  the  quiet  Management  of  the  Empire,  without  any  hoftile 
Defign :  Or  had  he  any  fuch  Inclinations,  his  fhort 
Reign  muft  neceffarily  have  hindered  their  Effeft. 

Probus,  to  the  wife  Government  of  his  PredecefTor,  added 
the  Valour  and  ConduQ:  of  a  good  Commander:  It  was  he 
that  obliged  the  barbarous  Nations  to  quit  all  their  footing 

(a)  Trebill.  Pdlio'm  Tyran.  {b)  Id.  in  Galliem.  [c)  Eutrop.  1.  9.  {d)  Trebtlh 
JPilIie  ia  Claudio.    {e)  Ibid,    {fj  Flavius  Fcjyifc.  la  ^Hieliang.    {g)  Ibid. 
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in  Gaul,  Illyricum,  and  feveral  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  fo 
that  even  the  Partbiam  fent  him  flattering  Letters,  con- 
feffing  the  difmal  Apprehenfions  they  entertained  of  his  De- 
figns  againft  their  Country,  and  befeeching  him  to  favour 
them  with  a  Peace  {a). 

There  was  fcarce  any  Enemy  left  to  his  Succeffor  Carus, 
except  the  Perjians;  againft  whom  he  accordingly  undertook 
an  Expedition  :  But,  after  two  or  three  fuccefsful  Engage- 
ments, he  was  killed  by  a  Flafh  of  Lightning  {b). 

His  two  Sons,  Carinus  and  Numerian,  were  of  fo  oppofite 
a  Genius,  that  one  is  generally  reprefented  as  the  worft,  the 
other  as  the  beftof  Men.  Numerian  was  foon  treacheroufly 
murdered  by  Aper;  who,  together  with  the  Emperor  Gzr/- 
nusy  in  a  little  Time,  gave  way  to  the  happy  Fortune  of 
Dtoclejtan,  the  moft  fuccefsful  of  the  latter  Emperors ;  fo 
famous  for  his  prodigious  Exploits  in  Egypt ^  Perfia,  and  Ar~ 
tnenia,  that  a  Roman  Author  (c)  has  compared  him  with  Ju-' 
fiter,  as  he  does  his  Son  Maximinian  with  Hercules. 

Conjlantinus  Chlorus  and  Galerius,  were  happier  than  moft 
of  their  Predeceffors,  by  dying,  as  they  had  for  the  moft 
part,  lived  in  Peace. 

Nor  are  Severus  and  Maximinian  on  any  Account  very  re- 
markable, except  for  leaving  fo  admirable  a  Succefior,  as 
the  famous  CONST ANTINE;  who,  ridding  himfelf  of 
his  two  Competitors,  Lucinius  and  Maxentius,  advanced  the 
Empire  to  its  anfient  Grandeur.  His  happy  Wars,  and  wife 
Adminiftration  in  Peace,  have  gained  him  the  Sirname  of 
The  GREAT,  an  Honour  unknown  to  former  Emperors : 
Yet,  in  this  RefpeQ:,  he  is  juftly  reputed  unfortunate,  that, 
by  removing  the  Imperial  Seat  from  Rome  to  Conjiantinople, 
he  gave  Occafion  to  the  utter  Ruin  of  Italy. 

{a)  Flavius  Fopifc.  in  Probi.  (i)  Idem,  io  Car  t,  (f)  Pcmponiut 

Ltetus  in  vita  ejus. 
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C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  the  Roman  Affairs,  from  Conftantine  the  Great,  to  the 
taking  of  Rome  by  Odoacer,  and  the  Ruin  of  the  Wejlern 
Empire. 

TH  O  U  G  H  the  three  Sons  of  Conjiantine  at  firft  divid- 
ed the  Empire  into  three  diftlnft  Principalities ;  yet  it 
was  afterwards  re-united  under  the  longeft  Survivor,  Con" 
flantius.  The  Wars  between  him  and  Magnentius,  as  they 
proved  fatal  to  the  Tyrant,  fo  they  were  extremely  preju- 
dicial to  the  whole  State ;  which  at  this  Time  was  involved 
in  fuch  unhappy  Difficulties,  as  to  be  very  unable  to  bear 
fo  exceflive  a  Lofs  of  Men,  no  lefs  than  54,000  being  killed 
on  both  Sides  (a).  And,  perhaps,  this  was  the  chief  Rea- 
fon  of  the  ill  Succefs,  which  conftantly  attended  the  Empe- 
ror in  the  Eaftern  Wars :  For  the  Perftans  were  conftantly 
his  Superiors  ;  and  when  at  laft  a  Peace  was  concluded,  the 
Advantage  of  the  Conditions  lay  on  their  Side. 

Julian,  as  he  took  efFeftual  Care  for  the  Security  of  the 
other  Bounds  of  the  Empire  ;  fo  his  Defigns  againft  the  mofl: 
formidable  Enemies,  the  Perftans,  had  all  the  Appearance  of 
Succefs ;  but  he  loft  his  Life  before  they  could  be  fully  put 
in  Execution. 

,  Jovian  was  no  fooner  elefted  Emperor,  but,  being  under 
fome  Apprehenfion  of  a  Rival  in  the  Weft,  he  immediately 
concluded  a  moft  difhonourable  Peace  with  the  Perfans,  at 
the  Price  of  the  famous  City  Nifbis,  and  all  Mefopotamia. 
For  which  bafe  A6i:ion,  as  he  does  not  fail  of  an  Inveftive 
from  every  Hiftorian  ;  fo  particularly  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus  {0)  and  Zofmus  have  taken  the  Pains  to  ftiew,  that  he 
was  the  firft  Roman  Governor  who  refigned  up  the  leaft  Parf 
of  their  Dominions  upon  any  Account. 

Valentinian  the  Firft  has  generally  the  Character  of  an 
excellent  Prince :  But  he  feems  to  have  been  more  ftudious 
of  obliging  his  Subje6:s,  by  an  eafy  and  quiet  Government, 
than  defirous  of  afting  any  Thing  againft  the  encroaching 
Enemies. 

Gratian  too,  though  a  Prince  of  great  Courage  and  Ex- 
perience in  War,  was  able  to  do  no  more  than  fettle  the 
fmgle  Province  of  Gaul:  But  he  is  greatly  applauded  by  Hi- 
ftorians,  for  taking  fuch  extraordinary  Care  in  the  Bufinefs 
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of  a  Sucpeffor :  For  being  very  fenfible  of  the  continual  De- 
cay of  the  Empire,  and  that  the  State,  if  not  at  the  laft 
Gafp,  yet  was  very  nigh  beyond  all  Hopes  of  Recovery ;  he 
made  it  his  whole  Study  to  find  out  a  Perfon  that  fhould,  in 
all  Refpefls,  be  capacitated  for  the  noble  Work  of  the  De- 
liverance of  his  Country.  The  Man  he  pitched  upon  was 
I'heodofius,  a  Native  of  Spain  ;  who  being  now  invefted  with 
the  Command  of  the  Eaft,  upon  the  Death  of  Gratiati)  re- 
mained the  fole  Emperor.  And,  indeed,  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure,  he  anfwered  the  Expeftation  of  the  World,  proving 
the  moft  refolute  Defender  of  the  Empire  in  its  declining 
Age.  But  for  his  Collegue,  Valentiiiian  the  Second,  he  was 
cut  oflF,  without  having  done  any  Thing  very  memorable. 

Under  Honorius  Things  returned  to  their  former  defpe- 
rate  State,  the  barbarous  Nations  getting  Ground  on  all 
Sides,  and  making  every  Day  fome  Diminution  in  the  Em- 
pire ;  till  at  laft,  Alaric,  King  of  the  Gathsy  wafting  all  Italy, 
proceeded  to  Rome  ;  and  contenting  himfelf  with  fetting  a 
few  Buildings  on  Fire,  and  rifling  the  Treafuries,  retired 
with  his  Army  {a)  :  So  that  this  is  rather  a  Difgrace,  than  a 
Deftruaion  of  the  City.  And  Nero  is  fuppofed  to  have  done 
more  Mifchief  when  he  fet  it  on  Fire  in  Jeft,  than  it  now 
fuffered  from  its  Conqueror. 

Valentinian  the  Third,  at  his  Acceflion  to  the  Empire, 
gave  great  Hopes  of  his  proving  the  Author  of  a  happy  Re- 
volution {b)  ;  and  he  was  very  fortunate  in  the  Waragainft 
the  famous  Attila  the  Hun  :  But  his  Imprudence  in  putting 
to  Death  his  beft  Commander  Mtiusy  very  much  haftened 
the  Ruin  of  the  Roman  Caufe,  the  barbarous  Nations  now 
carrying  all  before  them,  without  any  confiderable  Oppo- 
fition. 

By  this  Time  the  State  was  given  over  as  defperate  ;  and 
the  Princes  that  followed,  till  the  taking  of  the  City  by 
Odoacer,  were  only  fliort-lived  Tyrants,  remarkable  for  no- 
thing but  the  Meannefs  of  their  Extradion,  and  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  their  Government ;  fo  that  Hiftorians  generally  pafs 
them  over  in  Silence,  or,  at  moft,  with  the  bare  Mention  of 
their  Names. 

The  beft  Account  of  them  we  can^meet  with,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Maximus,  who,  in  order  to  his  own  Promotion,  had 
procured  the  Murder  of  Valentinian,  foon  after  compelled 
his  Widow  Eudoxia  to  accept  of  him  for  a  Huft)and  ;  when 
the  Emprefs,  entertaining  a  mortal  Hatred  for  him  on  ma- 
ny Accounts,  fent  to  Gen/eric,  a/amous  King  of  the  Van- 
{a)  P ml.  Diacoft.     Pempn.  Lat.  (6)  Pmpsn.  L<et. 
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dahy  and  a  Confederate  of  the  late  Emperor,  dedring  his 
Affiftance  for  the  Deliverance  of  herfelf  and  the  City  from 
the  Ufurpation  of  the  Tyrant.  Genferic  readily  obeyed  ;  and 
landing  with  a  prodigious  Army  in  Italy^  entered  Rome 
without  any  Oppofition  ;  where,  contrary  to  his  Oath  and 
Promife,  he  feixed  on  all  the  Wealth,  and  carried  it,  with 
feveral  thoufand  of  the  Inhabitants,  into  Afnc  (a). 

Avitusf  the  General  in  Gauly  was  the  next  that  took  upon 
him  the  Name  of  Emperor,  which  he  refigned  within  eight 
Months  [h). 

Majorianus  fucceeded  ;  and  after  three  Years  left  the^  Ho- 
nour to  Severusy  or  Severian  j  who,  after  four  Ytars  Reign, 
died  a  natural  Death  (r). 

After  him,  Anthemius  was  elected  Emperor,  who  loft  his 
Life  and  Dignity  in  a  Rebellion  of  his  Son-in-Law  Rici- 
mer  (d).  And  then  Olybrius  was  fent  from  Conjiantinople, 
with  the  fame  Authority  :  but  died  within  feven  Months  {e), 

Liarius  or  Glycerins,  who  had  been  elected  in  his  Roora 
by  the  Soldiers,  was  almoft  immediately  depofed  by  Neposy 
and  he  himfelf  quickly  after  by  Orejies  (J) ;  who  made  his 
Son  Augujlus,  or  Augujlulus,  Emperor.  And  now  Qdoacerx 
King  of  the  Heruli,  with  an  innumerable  Multitude  of  the 
barbarous  Nations,  ravaging  all  Italy,  approached  to  Rome  ^ 
and  entering  the  City  without  any  Refiftance,  and  depofing 
Augufiulus,  fecured  the  Imperial  Dignity  to  himfelf;  and 
though  he  was  forced  afterwards  to  give  place  to  Theodoric 
the  Goth,  yet  the  Rqmans  had  never  after  the  leaft  Command 
in  Italy. 

{a)  Paul.  Diacen.  Gf  Evagrius  lliji.  Ecclef.  lib.  a.  cap.  7.  (*)  JJ-  '^'A 

(f )  Paul,  Diaan, lib.  \6.   (J)  Ibid,    {e)  Ibid,    if)  Jumandes  is Regn.  Sufcef. 
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PART  11.    BOOK  L 
Of  the  C  I  T  Y. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Pomoerium,  and  of  the  Form  and  Bignefs  of  th 
City,  according  to  the  Seven  Hills. 

BEFORE  we  come  to  take  a  particular  View  of  the 
City,  it  is  necelTary  to  take  notice  of  the  Pomcerium, 
for  the  Singularity  of  the  Cuftom,  to  which  it  owed  its 
Original.  Livy  defines  the  Pomceriuniy  in  general,  to  be  that 
Space  of  Ground  both  within  and  without  the  Walls,  which 
the  Auguresy  at  the  firft  Building  of  Cities,  folemnly  con- 
fecrated,  and  on  which  no  Edifices  were  fuffered  to  be  raifed 
( a).  ^  But  the  Account  which  Plutarch  gives  us  of  this  Mat- 
ter, in  Reference  to  Rome,  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy  our  Cu- 
riofity  ;  and  is  delivered  by  him  to  this  Purpofe  :  Romuluf 
having  fent  for  fome  of  the  Tufcans,  to  inftrud  him  in  the 
Ceremonies  to  be  obferved  in  laying  the  Foundations  of  his 
City,  the  Work  was  begun  in  this  Manner  : 

Firft,theydug  a  Trench,  and  threw  into  it  the  firft  Fruits  of 
all  Things,  either  good  by  Cuftom,  or  neceffary  by  Nature-  and 
every  Man  taking  a  fmall  Turf  of  Earth  of  the  Country  from 
whence  he  came,  they  all  caft  them  in  promifcuoufjy  together  • 
making  this  Trench  their  Centre,  they  defcribed  the  City  in  a 
Circle  round  it :  Then  the  Founder  fitted  to  a  Plough  a 


{a)  Liv,  lib,  I, 
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brazen  Plough-fhare  ;  and  yoking  together  a  Bull  and  a  Cow, 
drew  a  deep  Line,  or  Furrow,  round  the  Bounds ;  thofe  that 
followed  after,  t^ing  care  that  the  Clods  fell  inwards,  to- 
wards the  City.  They  built  the  Wall  upon  this  Line,  which 
they  called  Ponicerium  from  Pone  Mcsnia  {a).  Though  the 
Phrafe  of  Pomcerium  prof  err  e  be  commonly  ufed  in  Authors, 
to  fignify  the  enlarging  of  the  City ;  yet  it  is  certain  the 
City  might  be  enlarged  without  that  Ceremony.  For  Tacitus 
an3  Gellius  declare  no  Perfon  to  have  had  a  Right  of  ex- 
tending the  Pomcerium^  but  fuch  a  one  as  had  taken  away 
fome  Part  of  an  Enemy's  Country  in  War  ;  whereas  it  is 
manifeft,  that  feveral  great  Men,  who  never  obtained  that 
Honour,  confiderably  encreafed  the  Buildings. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  fame  Ceremony  with  which 
the  Foundations  of  their  Cities  were  at  firft  laid,  they  alfo 
ufed  in  deftroying  Places  taken  from  the  Enemy  ;  which  was 
begun  by  the  Chief  Commander's  turning  up  fome  of  the 
Walls  with  a  Plough  (3). 

As  to  the  Form  and  Bignefs  of  the  City,  we  mufl:  follow 
the  common  Direction  of  the  Seven  Hills ;  whence  came 
the  Phrafe  of  Urbs  Septicollisy  and  the  like,  fo  frequent  with 
the  Poets. 

Of  thefe  Mons  Palatinus  has  ever  had  the  Preference ; 
whether  fo  called  from  the  People  Palantes,  - or  Palatini ;  or 
from  the  Bleating  and  Strolling  of  Cattle,  in  Latin,  Balare 
and  Palare ;  or  from  Pales,  the  Paftoral  Goddefs ;  or  from 
the  Burying  Place  of  Pallas,  we  find  difputed,  and  unde- 
termined among  their  Authors.  It  was  in  this  Place  that 
Romulus  laid  the  Foundations  of  the  City  in  a  Quadran- 
gular Form ;  and  here  the  fame  King  and  Tullus  Hojiilius 
kept  their  Courts,  as  did  afterwards  Augujlus,  and  all  the 
fucceeding  Emperors ;  on  which  Account,  the  Word  Pa- 
latium  came  to  fignify  a  Royal  Seat  (c). 

This  Hill  to  the  Eaft  has  Mons  Ctelius  ;  to  the  South,  Mons 
Aventinus  ;  to  the  Weft,  Mons  Capitolinus  ;  to  the  North,  the 
Forum  [d). 

In  Compafs  it  is  twelve  hundred  Paces  (e). 

Mons  TarpeiUs  took  its  Name  from  Tarpeia,  z  Roman 
Virgin  who  betrayed  the  City  to  the  Sabines  in  this  Place 
(/).  It  was  likewife  called  Mons  Saturni  and  Saturnius,  in 
Honour  of  Saturn,  who  is  reported  to  have  lived  here  in  his 
Retirement,  and  was  ever  reputed  the  Tutelar  Deity  of  this 

(a)  Plutarch,  in  Romul.  (b)  Dempfler.  Paralipom.  ad  Roftn.  lib.  I.  cap.  3. 
(c)  Roftn.  Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  (d)  Fabricii  Roma,  cap.  3.  (c)  Marlian.  7opo- 
rraph.  Antiq.  Rqvicb,  lib.  !•  cap.  i.    (f)  Plutarch.  inRcviul. 
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Part  of  the  City.  It  had  afterwards  the  Denomination  of 
Capitolinus,  from  the  Head  of  a  Man  cafually  found  here  in 
digging  for  the  Foundations  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter '  [a],  called  CapitoUumf  for  the  fame  Reafon.  This 
Hill  was  added  to  the  City  by  Titus  Tatius,  King  of  the  Sa- 
binesi  when  having  been  firft  overcome  in  the  Field  by  Ro- 
mulus, he  and  his  Subjefts  were  permitted  to  incorporate 
with  the  Romans  {b).  It  has  to  the  Eaft,  Mons  Pnlatinus  and 
the  Forum  ;  to  the  South,  the  Tiber  ;  to  the  Weft,  the  level 
Part  of  the  City ;  and  to  the  North,  CoUis  ^irinalis  {c). 

In  Compafs  it  is  feven  Stadia,  or  Furlongs,  {d). 

Colli s  ^lirinalis  was  fo  called  either  from  the  Temple  of 
^irinus,  another  Name  of  Romulus  ;  or  more  probably 
from  the  Curetes,  a  People  that  removed  hither  with  Tatius 
from  Cures,  a  Sabine  City  {e).  It  afterwards  changed  its 
Name  to  Caballus,  Mons  Caballi,  and  Caballinus,  from  the 
two  Marble-Horfes,  with  each  a  Man  holding  him,  v.  bich 
are  fet  up  here.  They  are  ftill  ftanding ;  and,  if  the  In- 
fcription  on  the  Pilafters  be  true,  were  the  Work  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles  [f] ;  made  by  thofe  famous  Mafters  to  re- 
prefent  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  Bucephalus,  and  fent  to 
Nero  i>T  a  Prefent  by  Tiridates  King  of  Armenia.  This  Flill 
was  added  to  the  City  by  Numa  {gj. 

To  the  Eaft  it  has  Mons  E/guilinus  and  Mons  Viminalis  ;  to 
the  South,  the  Forum  of  Ctefar  and  Nerva\  tothe  Weft,  the 
level  Part  of  the  City  ;  to  the  North,  Collis  Uortulorum  and 
the  Campus  Martius  {h). 

In  Compafs  it  is  almoft  three  Miles  (/'). 

Mons  Coelius  owes  its  Name  to  Coslius,  or  Cceles^  a  famous 
Tufcan  General,  wjio pitched  his  Tents  here,  when  became 
to  the  Aftiftance  of  Romulus  againft  the  Sabines  {k ).  Livy 
(/)  and  Dionyfius  {m)  attribute  the  taking  of  it  in  to  TuUius 
Hojiiliiis  ;  but  Strabo  [n)  to  Ancus  Martius.  The  other  Names 
by  which  it  was  fometimes  known,  were  ^erculanus,  or 
^ercetulanus,  and  Augujlus  :  The  firft  occafioned  by  the 
Abundance  of  Oaks  growing  there  ;  the  other  impofed  by 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  when  he  had  raifed  new  Buildings 
upon  it  after  a  Fire  [o). 

One  Part  of  this  Hill  was  called  Cceliolus,  and  Minor 
Ccelius  [p.)    To  the  Eaft  it  has  the  City  Walls ;  to  the  South, 

(4)  Z,w.  lib,  I  cap.  55.  (b)  Dionyfius.  ( c)  Fahrtcii  Roma  cap.  3.  {d) 
iTfar//an.  lib.  I.  cap.  I .  {e)  Suet.  Pomp.  Fejlus.  {f)  Fabriai  R:ma,  cap.  3. 
(gJ  Dionjf.  Ha!.  Vib.  Z.  (h)  Fabricii  Roma,  cap.  3.  (/)  MarlianA.  i.e.  I. 
(k)  Farro  de  Ling.  Lat.  Wh.  ^.  (/;  Lib.  cap.  30.  {m)  Lib.  3.  (n)  Geogr. 
1,  5.    (5)  Tacit.  Ann.  4.  Suet,  tn  Tib.  cap,  48.    [p)  Fabricii  Rema,  cap.  3, 
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Mons  A'ventinus\  to  the  Weft,  Mons  Palatinusy  to  the 
North,  Mons  Efquilinus  ( a). 

In  Compafs  it  is  about  two  Miles  and  a  half  {b). 

Mons  Efquilinus  was  antiently  called  C^ifpius  and  Opfius  (c)  i 
The  Name  of  Efquilinus  was  varied,  for  the  eafier  Pronun-* 
ciation,  from  Exquilinus,  a  Corruption  of  Excubinus,  ab 
Exeubiis,  from  the  Watch  that  Romulus  kept  here  (^).  It 
was  taken  in  by  Ser'vtusTullius  (e),  who  had  here  his  Royal 
Seat  (/).  Farro  fays  the  Efquilia  are  two  Mountains  (g)  ; 
which  Opinion  has  been  fince  approved  of,  by  a  curious 
Obferver  {h). 

To  the  Eaft  it  has  the  City- Walls  ;  lo  the  South,  the 
Via  Labicana  ;  to  the  Weft,  the  Valley  lying  between  Mons 
Ccelius  and  Mons  Palatiniis  ;  to  the  North,  Collis  Ftmirialis.{i) 
In  Compafs  it  is  about  four  Miles  {k). 
Mons  Fiminalis  derives  its  Name  from  the  Ofiers  that 
grew  there  in  great  Plenty.  This  Hill  was  taken  in  by 
Servius  Tullius  (/). 

To  the  Eaft  it  has  the  Campus  Efqiiinalis ;  and  to  the 
South,  Part  of  the  Suburra  and  the  Forum  ;  to  the  Weft> 
Mons  ^Jrinalis  ;  to  the  North,  the  Vallis  ^lirinalis  {mj. 
In  Compafs  it  is  two  Miles  and  a  half  ( n). 
The  Name  of  Mons  Aventinus  has  given  great  Caufeof 
Difpute  among  the  Critics ;  fome  deriving  the  Word  from 
J'ventinus  an  Man  King  ( o)  ;  fome  from  the  River  Jvens 
{p)  ;  and  others  ab  Avibus,  from  the  Birds  which  ufed  to  fly 
hither  in  great  Flocks  from  the  Tiber  (q).    It  was  alfo 
called  Murciiis,  from  Murcia,  the  Goddefs  of  Sleep,  who 
had  here  a  Sacellumy  or  little  Temple  (r) ;  ColVu  Diana^ 
from  the  Temple  of  Diana  (/) ;  and  Remonius  from  Remus* 
who  would  have  the  City  begun  in  this  Place,  and  was  here 
buried  (t).    A.Gellius  affirms  (w),  that  this  Hill,  being  re- 
puted facred,  was  never  inclofed  within  theBounds  of  the 
City,  until  the  Time  of  Claudius.  But  Eutropius  (w)  exprefty 
attributes  the  taking  of  it  in  to  Ancus  Martins  ;  and  an  old 
Epigram,  inferted  by  Cufpinian  in  his  Comment  on  Cajfto* 
dorus,  confirms  the  fame. 

To  the  Eaft  it  has  the  City-walls  ;  to  the  South,  the 
Campus  Figulinus ;  to  the  Weft,  the  Tiber ;  to  the  North, 
Mons  Palatinus  {x). 

<a'\  Hid.  {b)  Marlian.  lib.  I.  cap.  I.  (f)  Fahricii  Ro7na,  cap.  3.  (il)  J^'J- 
TroLrt.  lib.  a.  Ehg.  8.  (.)  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap  44,  (f)  ^'^^ 
tin  1  A  {h)  Marlian.  lib.  I .  cap.  I.  (/)  Fahrun  Roma,  cap.  3.  (j)  Mai  Uan 
1  I  c  t      (r  Diovyf.  1.  4.  Fabr.di  Roma,  cap.  3.    (»)  Marhan  lib. 

\  c  \  [Varrode^iin^.LatA.^.  [p)  lb.  {q)  lb.  {r)  Sext .  FomJ>.  FeJius. 
{s)  Martial,  {t)  Plut.  iu  Rfjnul.  (h)  Lib.  1 3.  cap.  1 4.  (•a-)  Lib,  i.  [x)  ra- 
briai  Roma^  cap.  3.  -r 
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In  Circuit  it  is  eighteen  Stadia,  or  two  Miles  anda  Quar- 
ter {a.)  ^ 

Befides  thefe  feven  principal  Hills,  three  other  of  inferior 
Note  were  taken  in  in  latter  Time. 

Collis  Hortulorumy  or  Hortorum,  had  its  Name,  from  the 
famous  Gardens  of  Sailuji  adjoining  it  (b).  It  was  after- 
wards called  Pinciusy  from  the  Pincii,  a  noble  Family  who 
had  here  their  Seat  (r).  The  Emperor  Aurelian  M  in- 
clofed  it  within  the  City- Walls  {d). 

To  the  Eaft  and  South,  it  has  the  plainefl:  Part  of  Mom 
^irinalis  ;  to  the  Weft,  the  Faliis  Marti  a  ;  to  the  North 
the  Walls  of  the  City  {e).  ' 

In  Compafs  it  is  about  eighteen  i'/^z^/a  (f), 

Janiculum,  or  Janicularis,  was  fo  called,  either  from  an 
©Id  Town  of  the  fame  Name,  faid  to  have  been  built  by 
Janus,  or,  becaufe  Janus  dwelt  and  was  buried  here  (p) 
Or,  becaufe  it  was  a  Sort  of  Gate  to  the  Romans^  whence 
they  iffued  out  upon  the  Tufcans  [h).  The  fparkling  Sands 
have  at  prefent  given  it  the  Name  of  Mons  aureus,  and  by 
Carruptiori  Montorius  (i).  We  may  take  two  Obfervations 
about  this  Hill  from  one  Epigram  of  Martial ;  that  it  is  the 
fitteft  Place  to  take  one's  Standing  for  a  full  Profped  of  the 
City ;  and  that  it  is  lefs  inhabited  than  the  other  Parts,  by 
Reafon  of  the  Groffnefs  of  the  Air  {k).  It  is  ftill  famous 
tor  the  Sepulchres  of  Numa,  and  Statius  the  Poet.  (/). 

To  the  Eaft  and  South  it  has  the  Tiber  ;  to  the  Weft  the 
Fields  ;  to  the  North,  the  Vatican  {m ).  * 
^  '  In  Circuit  (as  much  of  it  as  ftands  within  the  City- Walls) 
It  is  five  Stadia  (n).  J  I 

Mons  Vaticanus  owes  its  Name  to  the  Anfwers  of  the 
Votes,  or  Prophets,  that  ufed  to  be  given  here;  or  from 
the  God  V aticanus  or  Vagitanus  {o).  It  feems  not  to  have 
been  enclofed  within  the  Walls  until  the  Time  of  Aurelian 

This  Hill  was  formerly  famous  for  the  Sepulchre  of  Scipi,} 
^ricanus  ;  fome  Remains  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  (*) 
But  it  IS  more  celebrated  at  prefent  on  account  of  St  P^I 
/.r's  Church,  the  Pope's  Palace,  and  the  nobleft  Library 
m  the  World.  ^ 


{a)  Marhan.  l,b.  i .  cap.  ,.  (h)  Rof,„.  lib.  i.  cap.  n.  [c)  mi  U)  Ihid 
(e)  Fat,r'cu  R.rna  cap.  3^  ( /;  Marl.an.  lib.  i.  cap'.  ,.  (,)Lfn.  l  b.  cap  7 
^///f--;^'^  'rr"^'"""'"?-^-  (k)  Martial.  Epl.L.  4,  eI  g. 
f-V  7r.^^""''''^;"P.3.  Cm)  Ibid,  f r, J  MarU  lib.  t.  L./  ^t 
fejlus.    {p)  Warcuf%  Hift.  of  Italy,  Book  Z.  ^         ^  ' 
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To  the  Eaft  it  has  the  Campus  Vaticanus  and  the  River ;  to 

the  South,  the  Janiculum  ;  to  the  Weft,  the  Campus  Figu- 

linus  Potters  Field  ;  to  the  North,  the  Praia  ^intia  ( a). 
It  Ues  in  the  Shape  of  a  Bow  drawn  up  very  high  ;  the 

convex  Part  ftretching  almoft  a  Mile  {b). 

As  to  the  Extent  of  the  whole  City,  the  greateft  we  meet 

with  in  Hiftory  was  in  the  Reign  of  Valerian,  who  enlarged 

the  Walls  to  fuch  a  Degree  as  to  furround  the  Space  of  fifty 

jVIiles  (c)» 

The  Number  of  Inhabitants,  in  its  flourifhing  State, 
Lipfius  computes  at  four  Millions  {d). 

At  prefent  the  Compafs  of  the  City  is  not  above  thirteen 
Miles  (e). 

(A  Fabncii  Roma,  cap.  3-  (*)  MarVtan  lib.  8-  cap.  i.  {c)  Voftfc.  in 
Aureliano.    {d)  De  Magnitud.  Rom.    (0  Fabncti  Rom.  cap.  a. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  ihe  Divifion  cf  the  City  into  Tribes  and  Regions: 
And  of      Gates  Bridges. 

ROMULUS  divided  his  little  City  into  three  Trtles  ; 
ar.d  Bernius  Tullius  added  a  fourth ;  which  Divifion 
continued  until  the  Time  of  Augufus.  It  was  he  firft  ap- 
pointed the  fourteen  Regions  or  Wards:  An  Account  ot 
which,  with  the  Number  of  Temples,  Baths,  e^fc  in  every 
Region,  may  be  thus  taken  from  the  accurate  Panvinius. 

REGION  I..  PORTA    CAP  EN  A, 

Streets  9.  Arches  4. 

Luci  3.  Barns  14. 

Temples  4.  Mills  12. 

^des  6,  Great  Houfes  I2i. 

Public  Baths  6. 

The  whole  Compafs  13,223  Feet. 

REGION  II.  COELI  MONTIUM. 

Streets  12.  Private  Baths  80. 

l^ci  2.  'Fhe  Great  Shambles. 

Tern- 
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temples  5.  Barns  23. 

The  Public  Baths  of  the  CI-    Mills  24. 

ty.  Great  Houfes  133. 

The  Compafs  13,200  Feet. 

REGION  III.    ISIS  ^nd  SERAPI&, 

Streets  8.  The  Baths  of  Titus,  Trajan, 

Temples  2.  and  Philip. 

The  Amphitheatre      Vef-    Barns  29,  or  19. 
pafian.  Mills  23. 

Great  Houfes  160. 

The  Compafs  12,450  Feet. 

REGION  IV.    VIA  SACRA,  or 
T  E  MP  LU  M  PACIS. 

Streets  8.  and  Conjlantine.  ♦ 

Temples  10.  Private  Baths  75. 

The  Colojfus  of  the  Sim,  120  Barns  18. 

Feet  high.  Mills  24. 

The  Arches  of  Titus,  Severus,  Great  Houfes  138. 

The  Compafs  14,000,  or,  as  fome  fay,  only  8,000  Feet. 
REGION  V.  ES^UILINA, 

Streets  15.  Private  Baths  75. 

8.  '  Barns  23. 

Temples  6.  Mills  22. 

^^^^  5-  Great  Houfes  180. 

The  Compafs  15,950  Feet. 

R  E  G  I  O  N  VI.    ACTA  SE  Mil' A. 

Streets  12,  or  13.  Private  Baths  75. 

Temples  15.  Barns  19. 

Porticoes  2.  '  Mills  23. 

2.  Great  Houfes  155. 
For a  2. J 

The  Compafs  15,600  Feet. 

F  RE- 
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REGION  VII.   FIJ  LATA. 


Streets  40. 
Temples  4. 
Private  Baths  71^ 
Arches  3. 


Mills  17. 
Barns  25. 

Great  Heufes  1 20. 


The  Compafs  23,700  Feet. 
REGION  VIIL    FORUM  ROMANUM. 


Streets  12. 
Temples  21. 
Private  Baths  66. 
JEdes  10. 
Porticoes  9. 
Arches  4. 
For  a  7. 


Cz/r/c?  4. 
Bafilica  7. 
Columns  6. 
Barns  18. 
Mills  30. 

Great  Houfes  150. 


The  Compafs  14,867  Feet. 
REGION  IX.    CIRCUS  FLAMINIUS, 

Streets  30.  Curia  2. 

Temples  8.    .  Therrna  5. 

jEdes  20.  Arches  2. 

Porticoes  12.  Columns  2. 

Circi  2.  '  Mills  32. 

Theatres  4.  Barns  32. 

Bafilica  Great  Houfes  189. 

The  Compafs  30,560  Feet. 

REGION  X.    PA  LATIU  M. 


Streets  7. 
Temples  10. 
^des  9. 
Theatre  i. 
Cufice  4. 


Private  Baths  15. 
Mills  12. 
Barns  16. 

Great  Houfes  109, 
The  Compafs  11,600  Feet, 


RE- 
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R  E  G  I O  N  XI.    CIR  CUS  MAXIMUS. 

Streets  8.  Barns  i6. 

-^des  22.  Mills  12. 

Private  Baths  15.  Great  Houfes  1,89. 

The  Compafs  11,600  Feet. 

REGION  XII.    PISCINA  PUBLIC  A., 

Streets  12.  Barns  28. 

jEdes  2.  Mills  25. 

Private  Baths  68.  Great  Houfes  128. 

The  Compafs  12,000  Feet. 

REGION  XIII.  AFENTINUS. 

Streets  17.  Barns  36. 

Luci  6.  Mills  30. 

Temples  6.  Great  Houfes  155. 

Private  Baths  74. 

The  Compafs  16,300  Feet. 

REGION  XIV.  TRANS-TIBERINA. 

Streets  23.  Barns  2O. 

^des6.  Mills  32. 

Public  Baths  136.  Great  Houfes  150. 

The  whole  Compafs  33,^og  Feet. 

As  to  the  Gates,  Romulus  built  only  three,  or  (as  fome 
affirm,)  four  at  mofl.  But  as  Buildings  were  enlarged, 
the  Gates  were  accordingly  multiplied ;  fo  that  tells 
us,  there  were  thirty- four  in  his  Time. 

The  mofl:  remarkable  were, 

Porta  Flumentata,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  flood  near  the  Ri- 
%'er. 

Porta  Flaminia,  deriving  ■  its  Name  from  the  Flaminian 
Way  which  begins  there. 

Porta  Carmentalis,  built  by  Romulus,  and  fo  called  from 
Carmentay  the  Prophetefs,  Mother  of  Evander. 

Porta  Nisvia,  which,  Varro  derives  «  nemoribus^  from  the 
Woods  which  formerly  flood  near  it. 

F  3  Porta 
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Porta  Salianay  deriving  its  Name  from  the  Salt,  which  the 
Sabines  ufed  to  bring  in  at  that  Gate  from  the  Sea,  to  fup- 

ply  the  City.  i  ,  ^.      r  r  r 

Porta  Capena,  fo  called  from  Capua,  an  oki  City  of  Italyy 
to  which  the  Way  lay  through  this  Gate.  It  is  fometimes 
called  At^pia,  from  Appiusy  the  Cenfor  ;  and  Triumphalis, 
from  the  Triumphs  in  which  the  Procefiion  commonly  paff- 
ed  under  here ;  and  Fontinalis  from  the  Aquedufls  which 
were  raifed  over  it :  Whence  Juvenal  calls  it,  Madida  Capena, 
and  Martiah  Capena,  grandi  Porta  quce  pluit  guttd. 

The  nber  was  paffed  over  by  eight  Bridges ;  the  Names 
of  which  are  thus  fet  down  by  Marlian :  Melvius,  Mltus, 
Faticanus,  Janiculenfts,  Cejiius,  Fabricius,  Palatinusy  and 
SubUcius. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Places  of  Worpip  ;  particularly  of  the  Temples 
and  Luci. 

E  F  O  R  E  we  proceed  to  take  a  View  of  the  moft  re- 
^  markable  Places  fet  apart  for  the  Celebration  of  Di- 
^  Service,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  fliort  Obfervation 
about  the  general  Names,  under  which  we  meet  with  them  m 

Authors.  ,  ,   ,        1  1-    ^  J 

Templum  was  a  Place  which  had  not  only  been  dedicated 
to  fome  Deity,  but  was  alfo  formally  confecrated  by  the 

^^^Mdes  Sacrce,  were  fuch  as  wanted  that  Confecration  ; 
which,  if  they  afterwards  received,  they  changed  their  Names 
to  Temples.    Vid.  A.  Gel.  L.  XIV.  C.  7.  * 

Delubrum,  according  to  Severus,  was  a  Place  that  under 
one  Roof  comprehended  feveral  Deities. 

Mdicula  is  only  a  Diminutive,  and  fignifies  no  more 

than  a  little  ^des.  ^r-  ,  o 

Sacellum  may  be  derived  the  fame  Way  from  Mdes  Sacra 
Feflus  tells  us,  it  is  a  Place  facred  to  the  Gods  without  a  Root 
It  would  b^endlefs  to  reckon  up  but  the  bare  Names  ot  alt 
the  Temples  we  meet  with  in  Authors.    The  moft  cele- 
brated on  all  Accounts  were  the  Capitol  and  the  Pantheon. 

The  Capitol,  or  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitohnus,  was  the 
Effea  of  a  Vqw  made  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus  in  the  Sabine 
'  War. 
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War  («).    But  he  had  fcarce  laid  the  Foundations  before  his  a 
Death.  His  Nephew,  Tarquin  the  Proud,  finiflied  it  with  the  ) 
Spoils  taken  from  the  neighbouring  Nations  {b).    But  upoV-^ 
the  Expulfion  of  the  Kings,  the  Confecration  was  perform- 
ed hyHoratius  the  Conful(r).    The  Strudure  flood  on  a 
high  Ridge,  taking  in  four  Acres  of  Ground.    The  Front 
was  adorned  with  three  Row^  of  Pillars ;  the  other  Sides 
with  two  {d).    The  Afcent  from  the  Ground  was  by  an  hun- 
dred Steps  {e).    The  prodigious  Gifts  and  Ornaments,  with 
which  It  was  at  feveral  Times  endowed,  were  almoft  incre- 
dible. Suetonius  (/)  tells  us,  that  Augujius  gave  at  one  Time 
two  thoufand  Pound  Weight  of  Gold  :  And  in  Jewels  and 
precious  Stones,   to  the  Value  of  five  hundred  Sefterces. 
l^-vy  and  Pliny  (g)  furprize  us  with  Accounts  of  the  brazen 
1  hrefholds ;  the  noble  Pillars  that  Sylla  removed  hither  from 
■the  Temple     Jupiter  Olympus  zi  Athens  ;  the  gilded  Roof, 
Shields,  and  thofe  of  folid  Silver  ;  the  huge  Veflels  of  SiU 
■^r,  holding  three  Meafures ;  the  golden  Chariot,  Thio 
Temple  was  firftconfumed  by  Fire  in  the  Marian  War,  and 
then  re-built  by  6>//^  ;  who,  dying  before  the  Dedication, 
left  that  Honour  to  ^untius  Catulut.    This  too  was  demo- 
hflied  111  the  Vitellian  Sedition.   Vcfpaftan  undertook  a  third, 
which  was  burnt  down  about  the  Time  of  his  Death.  Do- 
tnitian  raifed  the  laft  and  moft  glorious  of  all  ;  in  which  the 
very  Gilding  amounted  to  twelve  thoufand  Talents  {h).  On 
which  Account  Plutarch  (/)  has  obferved  of  that  Emperor, 
that  he  was  like  Midas,  defirous  of  turning  every  Thing  in- 
to Gold.    There  are  very  little  Remains  of  it  at  prefent  ♦ 
yet  enough  to  make  a  Chrijlian  Church  {k).  J- 
The  Pantheon  was  built  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  Son-in-Law 
to  Augiijlus  Cafar  ;  and  dedicated  either  to  y?///V^r  t///cr,  or 
to  Mars  and  Venus,  or,  more  probably,  to  all  the  Gods  in 
general,  as  the  very  Name  TifWvTa-v  0£a,-v  implies.  The  Struc- 
ture, according  to  Fabricius  (/),  is  an  hundred  and  forty  Feet 
high,  and  about  the  fame  Breadth     But  a  later  Author  has 
aiierted  the  Number  of  Feet  to  be  an  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

r?a°  cunoufly  vaulted,  void  Places  being  left  at  pro- 
per Diftances  for  the  greater  Strength.  The  Rafters  were 
1  leces  of  Brafs  of  forty  Feet  in  Length.  There  are  no 
Windows  in  the  Edifice,  only  a  round  Hole  at  the  Top  of 
the  Roof,  which  ferves  for  the  Admiffion  of  the  Light.  Dia- 

{a)  Lh.  lib  ,  i^b)  Ibid.  (c)  Plutarch,  in  Popllcol  (J)  Dicyf.  Mallear, 
&c.    (h)  Plutarch.  ^nPoJ>lkcla.    {,)IbiJ.    {i)  Fabric,  R,L,  c^p.  9.    {I)  Hit 

F  3  metrically 
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metrically  under  is  cut  a  curious  Gutter  to  receive  the 
Rain  The  Walls  on  the  Infide  are  either  folid  Marble,  or 
incrufted  (a)  The  Front  on  the  Outfide  was  covered  with 
brazen  Plates  gilt,  and  the  Top  with  Silver  Plates,  which  are 
row  changed  to  Lead  (/;).  The  Gates  were  Brafs,  of  ex- 
traordinary Work  and  Magnitude  (r)  . 

The  Temple  is  ftiU  ftanding  with  little  Alteration,  except 
theLofs  of  the  old  Ornaments,  being  converted  into  a  Chri- 
ftian  Church  by  Pope  Boniface  III.  (or,  as  Polydore  Virgtl  (d) 
fays,  \fy  Boniface  IV.)  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  All 
Saints,  though  the  general  Name  is  St.  Mary  de  Rotonda  (e). 
The  mofl  remarkable  Difference  is,  that  as  formerly  they 
flfcended  by  twelve  Steps ;  they  now  go  down  as  many  to  the 

^^he^Ce"rlmony  of  the  Confecration  of  Temples  (a  Piece 
of  SuperRition  well  worth  our  Notice)  we  cannot  better  ap- 
prehend, than  by  the  following  Account  which  Tacttusgixes 
us  of  that  Solemnity,  in  Reference  to  the  Capitol,jfhen  re- 
paired by  Fefpaf an:  Though  perhaps  the  chief  Rites  were 
celebrated  upon  the  entire  raifing  of  the  Strudure,  this  be- 
ing probably  intended  only  for  the  hallowing  of  the  Floor. 
Undecimo  Kalendas  Julias  (g),  &c. 

«  Uponthe2iftof  June,  being  a  very  clear  Day,  the 
whole  Plot  of  Ground  defigned  for  the  Temple,  was  bound 
about  with  Fillets  and  Garlands.    Such  of  the  Soldiers  as 
had  lucky  Names,  entered  firft  with  Boughs  in  their 
Hands,  taken  from  thofe  Trees  which  the  Gods  more  ef- 
pecially  delighted  in.    Next  came  the  Fefial  Virgins,  with 
Boys  and  Girls,  whofe  Fathers  and  Mothers  were  livm'g, 
and  fprinkled  the  Place  with  Brook-Water,  River-Wa- 
ter  and  Spring-Water.    Then  Hehidtus  Prifcus  the  Prse- 
tor',  (P/^M/wx£//«n,  one  of  the  Chief  Priefts,  going  before 
him)  after  he  had  performed  the  folemn  Sacnhce  of  a 
Swine,  a  Sheep,  and  a  Bullock,  for  the  Purgation  of  the 
Floor,  and  laid  the  Entrails  upon  a  green  Turt,  humbly 
befought  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  other  Deities, 
Proteaors  of  the  Empire,  that  they  would  be  pleafed  to 
profper  their  prefent  Undertaking,  and  accomplifh,  by 
fheir  divine  Aff.ftance,  what  human  Piety  had  thus  begun. 
Having  concluded  his  Prayer,  he  put  his  Hand  to  the  Fil- 
lets, to  which  Ropes,  with  a  great  Stone  fattened  in  them, 
had  been  tied  for  this  Occafion ;  when  immediately  the 

ia\  Mcrlian.^o^o^.  Rom.  Antiq.  lib.  6.  cap.  6.      {h)  Ihid.     Fabric.  Ron, 
eap.  9.    (O  Marlian.  Ibid.    {«')  Lib.  6.  cap.  8.    (0  F'^ortc.  cap.  9.    {/)  Ibid. 
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■*  whole  Company  of  Priefts,  Senators,  and  Knights,  with 
«  the  greateft  Part  of  the  common  People,  laying  hold  to- 

*  gether  on  the  Rope  with  all  Expreffions  of  Joy,  drew  the 

*  Stone  into  the  Trench  defigned  for  the  Foundation,  throw- 

*  ing  in  Wedges  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Metals,  which 

*  had  never  endured  the  Fire.' 

Some  curious  Perfons  have  obferved  this  Similitude  be- 
tween the  Shap^  of  thefe  old  Temples  and  our  modern 
Churches:  That  they  had  one  Apartment  more  holy  than 
the  reil,  which  they  termed  Cella,  anfwering  to  our  Chan- 
cel or  Choir  :  That  the  PorticOes,in  the  Sides  were  in  all  Re- 
fpeas  like  to  our  Ifles ;  and  that  our  Navis,  or  Body  of  tj 
Church,  is  an  Imitation  of  their  Baftlica  {o).  ^ 

There  are  two  other  Temples  particularly  worth  our  No- 
tice; notfo  much  for  the  Magnificence  of  the  StruSure,  as 
for  the  Cuftoms  that  depend  upon  them,  and  the  remarka- 
ble Ufe  to  which  they  were  applied.  "Thefe  are  the  Tem- 
ples of  Saturn  and  Janus. 

The  firft  was  famous  upon  Account  of  ferving  for  the  pub- 
lic Treafury :  The  Reafon  of  which  fome  fancy  to  have  been, 
becaufe  Saturn  firft  taught  the  Indians  to  coin  Money;  or,  as 
Plutarch  coul^awTts,  becaufe  in  the  Golden  Age,  under 
iurny  all  Perfons  were  honeft  and  fincere,  and  the  Names  of 
Fraud  and  Covetoufnefs  unknown  in  the  World  {b).  But  per- 
haps It  was,  becaufe  this  Temple  was  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
Places  in  the  City,  and  therefore  the  fitteft  for  that  Ufe 
Here  were  preferved  all  the  public  Regifters  and  Records, 
among  which  were  the  Libri  Ekphantini,  or  great  Ivory  Ta- 
bles, containing  a  Lift  of  all  the  Tribes,  and  the  Schemes 
of  the  public  Accounts. 

The  other  was  a  fquare  Piece  of  Building  (fome  fay  of  en- 
tire Brafs)  fo  large  as  to  contain  a  Statue  o{  Janus  five  Feet 
high ;  with  brazen  Gates  on  each  Side,  which  ufed  always  to 
be  kept  open  m  a  War,  and  fliut  in  Time  of  Peace  (r),  • 

But  the  Romans  were  fo  continually  engaged  in  Quarrels, 
that  we  hnd  the  laft  Cuftom  but  fcldom  put  in  Praaice. 

Firft,  all  the  long  Reign  of  Numa.  Secondly,  yf.  U.C  \  ig 
upon  the  Conclufionofthe  firft  Punic  War.  Thirdly,  by^«- 
gujlus,  A.  U.  C.  725.  and  twice  more  by  the  fame  Empe- 
ror, A.  U.  a  729.  And  again  about  the  Time  of  our  Savi- 
our's Birth.  Then  by  Nero,  A  U.C.  Si  i.  Afterwards  by 
yejpaftan,  A.  U.  C.  824.    And  laftly,  by  Conjlantiusy  when, 

xc)  t^ide  Marlian.  Topog.  Rgm.  Antiq  .  lib.  cap.  8. 

^  4  upaa 
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upon  the  Death  of  Magnentiusy  he  was  left  folfc  Poflfeflbr  of 
the  Empire,  A.U.  C.  iio<^  (a). 

sQi  this  Cuftom,  Virgil  gives  us  a  noble  Defcrlption  : 

Sunt  gemina  Belli  porta,  fic  nomine  dicunt, 
Religione  facra,  &  favifortnidine  Martis  : 
Centum  arei  claudunt  vefles  ceternaque  ferri 
Robora ;  nec  cufios  ahftjiit  limine  Janus. 
Has,  uhi  caria  fedet  patribus  fetitentia  pugna, 
Ipfe  ^lirinali  trabed  cin^iique  Gabino 
hiftgnis,  referat JJridentia  limina  Conful ; 
Ipfa  vocat  pugJias  {h). 

Sacred  to  Mars  two  ftately  Gates  appear, 
Made  awful  by  the  Dread  of  Arms  and  War  : 
An  hundred  brazen  Bolts  from  impious  Pow'r 
And  everlafting  Bars  the  Doom  fecure. 
And  watchful  Janus  guards  his  Temple's  Door, 
Here,  when  the  Fathers  have  ordain'd  to  try 
The  Chance  of  Battle  by  their  fix'd  Decree; 
The  Conful,  rich  in  his  Gabinian  Gown 
And  Regal  Pall,  leads  the  Proceflion  on  ; 
The  founding  Hinges  gravely  turns  about, 
Rouzes  th'  imprifon'd  God,  and  lets  the  Furies  out. 

Near  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  a  Street  which  took  the 
fame  Name,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Bankers  and  Ufurers. 
It  was  very  long,  and  divided  by  the  different  Names  of 
Janus  Summus,  Janus  Medius,  and  Janus  Imus.  The  firft 
and  laft  of  thefe  Partitions  are  mentioned  by  Horace,  lib. 
I.  Epiji.  I. 

 Hac  Janus  Summus  ab  Imo  perdocet. 

The  other, Tw//;;  fpeaks  of  in  feveral  Places  of  his  Works  (r). 
TheSuperftition  of  confecrating  Groves  and  Woods  to  the 
Honour  of  the  Deities  was  a  common  Practice  of  the  Anti- 
ents :  For,  exclufive  of  thofe  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, Pliny  aflures  us,  That  'Trees  in  old  Time  fervedfor  the 
Temples  of  the  Gods.  T acitus  reports  this  Cuftom  of  the  old 
Germans ;  ^  Curtius  of  the  Indians,  and  almoft  all  Writers 
of  the  old  Druids.    The  Romans  too.  were  great  Admirers 

{a)  Fid.  Cafauhon.  l^ot.  ad  Sueion.  Augufi,  cap.  it.  [h)  Virg.  ^n.  f, 

(<r)  Lib,  a.  cJ«  Offic.  Philip.  8,  §{c. 

of 
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of  this  Way  of  Worfhip,  and  therefore  had  their  Luci  in 
moft  Parts  of  the  City,  generally  dedicated  to  fome  parti- 
cular Deity. 

The  moll  probable  Reafon  that  can  be  given  for  this  Prac- 
tice is  taken  from  the  common  Opinion,  That  Fear  was  the 
main  Principle  of  Devotion  among  the  ignorant  Heathens. 
And  therefore  fuch  dark  and  lonely  Seats,  ftriking  them 
with  a  fudden  Horror  and  Dread,  made  them  fancy,  that 
there  muft  neceflarily  be  fomething  of  Divinity  inhabiting 
there,  which  could  produce  in  them  fuch  an  Awe  arid  Re- 
verence at  their  Entrance. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of     Theatres,  Amphitheatres,  Circi,  Naumachiae,  Odea, 
Stadia,  and  Xyfti,  and  of  the  Campus  Martius. 

Cr'HeatreSi  fo  called  from  &EaO(Wan  to  fee,  owe  their  Origin 
^  to  Bacchus  (a).  They  were  ufual  in  feveral  Parts  of 
Greece  ;  and  at  laft,  after  the  fame  manner  as  other  Inftitu- 
tions,  were  borrowed  from  thence  by  the  Romans :  That  the 
Theatre  and  Amphitheatre  were  two  different  forts  of  Edifices, 
was  never  queftioned ;  the  former  being  built  in  the  Shape 
of  a  Semicircle  ;  the  other  generally  Oval,  fo  as  to  make 
the  fame  Figure  as  if  two  Theatres  (hould  be  joined  together 
(3).  Yet  the  fame  Place  is  often  called  by  both  thefe  Names 
in  feveral  Authors.  They  feem  too,  to  have  been  defigned 
for  very  different  Ends  ;  the  Theatres  for  Stage-Plays,  the 
Amphitheatres  for  the  greater  Shows  of  Gladiators,  wild 
Beads,  ISc.  The  Parts  of  the  Theatre  and  Amphitheatre,  beft 
worth  our  Obfervation,  by  Reafon  of  the  frequent  Mention 
made  of  them  in  the  ClafTics,  are  as  follow  : 

Scena  was  a  Partition  reaching  quite  acrofs  the  Theatre,  be- 
ing G.\\.\\QV  Verfatilis,  or  Dw^tlis,  either  to  turn  round,  or  to 
draw  up,  for  the  prefenting  a  new  Profpefl  to  the  Spefl:a? 
tor?,  as  Servius  hasobferved  (c). 

Profcenium"  was  the  Space  of  Ground  juft  before  the 
Scenes,  where  the  Pulpitum  flood,  into  which  the  iVQors 
came  from  behind  the  Scenes  to  perform  [d). 

{a)  Pbljdor.  Firg.  de  Rer.  invent,  lib.  3,  cap.  ij,  [h)  lei  J.        {c)  h\ 

Qesrg.  3,         ■       I^ofin.  lib.  5.  cap.  4. 
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The  middle  Part,  or  Arem  of  the  Amphttbeafre,  was  called 
Caveay  becaufe  it  was  confiderably  lower  than  the  other  Parts  • 
whence  perhaps  the  Name  of  F/V  in  our  Theatres  was  bor- 
rowed :  And  Arenas  becaufe  it  ufed  to  be  flrown  with 
Sand,  to  hinder  the  Performers  from  flipping.  Lip/ms 
has  taken  Notice,  that  the  whole  Amphitheatre  was  often 
called  by  both  thefe  Names  [a].  And  the  Veronefe  ftiil  call 
"the  Theatre^  which  remains  almofl  intire  in  that  City,  the 
Arena  [h).  ^ 

There  were  a  threefold  Diftindion  of  the  Seats,  according 
to  the  ordinary  Divifion  of  the  People  into  Senators,  Fquef- 
trians,  and  Plebeians,  the  firfl  Range  was  called  Qrchefruy 
from  k-xii(ta.i ;  becaufe  in  that  Part  of  the  Grecian  Theatres  the 
Dances  were  performed ;  the  fecond  Equefiria  5  and  the  other 
Popularia  (f). 

Theatres,  in  the  firft  Ages  of  the  Commonweal th^were  on- 
ly temporary,  and  compofed  of  Wood, which  fometimes  tum- 
bled down,  and  caufed  great  Deftruaion,  as  Dio  {d)  and  Pliny 
obferve  [e).  Of  thefe  temporary  Theatresy  the  moft  celebrated 
xvas  that  oiM.Scaurus,  mentioned  hy  Pliny  (f) ;  the  Scenes  of 
which  were  divided  into  three  Partitions  one  above  another  ; 
the  firft  confifting  of  120  Pillars  of  Marble;  the  next  of  the 
like  Number  of  Pillars  curioufly  wrought  in  Glafs :  The  Top 
of  all  had  ftill  the  fame  Number  of  Pillars  adorned  with  gilded 
Tables.    Between  the  Pillars  were  fet  3000  Statues  and 
Images  of  Brafs.    The  Cavea  would  hold  80,000  Men.  The 
Stru61:ure  which  Curio  afterwards  raifed  at  the  Funeral  of 
his  Father,  though  inferior  to  the  former  in  Magnificence, 
was  no  lefs  remarkable  for  its  admirable  Artifice  and  Con- 
trivance.   He  built  two  fpacious  Theatres     Wood.,  fo  con- 
trived with  Hinges  and  other  Neceffaries,  as  to  be  able  to 
turn  round  with  very  little  Trouble.    Thefe  he  fet  at  firft 
back  to  back,  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Stage  Plays,  and 
fuch  like  Diverfions,  to  prevent  the  Diforder  that  might 
otherwife  arife  by  the  Confufion  of  the  Scenes.  Towards 
the  latter  End  of  the  Day,  pulling  down  the  Scenes,  and 
joining  the  two  Fronts  of  the  theatres,  he  compofed  an  ex- 
a£f  Amphitheatre,  in  which  he  again  entertained  the  People 
with  a  Show  of  Gladiators  (g). 

Pompey  the  Great  was  the  firft  that  undertook  the  raifing 
of  a  fixed  Theatre,  which  he  built  very  nobly  with  fquare 
Stone;  on  which  account,  Tacitus  (h)  tells  us,  he  was  fe- 

{a)  Lipf.  in  Amphitheat.    {h)  Warcup\  Hiftory  of  Itah.    (r)  Cafalius  de 

P/f         t  iTJ-'/^^^f^fT  5-    ('^)  Lib.  37-    (^)  Lib.  35.  c.  15. 

{/)  Ibid.    {^)  Ibid,    {h)  Attn.  IS,.  ^ 

verely 
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verely  reprehended  for  introducing  a  Cuftom  fo  different 
from  that  of  their  Forefathers,  who  were  contented  to  fee 
the  hke  Performances,  in  Seats  buih  only  fcr  the  prefent 
Occafion,  and  in  antient  Times  ftanding  only  on  the  Ground. 
To  this  Purpofe  I  cannot  omit  an  ingenious  Refleflion  of 
Ovi^,  upon  the  Luxury  of  the  Age  he  lived  in,  by  com- 
paring the  honeft  Simplicity  of  the  old  Romans  whh  the  Va- 
nity and  Extravagance  of  the  modern  in  this  Particular. 

T unc  neque  marmoreo  pendebant  vela  Theatro, 

Nec  fuerant  liquido  pulpita  rubra  croco. 
lUici  quas  tulerant  nemorofa  Palatia,  frondes 

SimpUciter  pojita  :  Scena  fine  arte  fuit. 
In  gradibus  fedit  populus  de  cefpite  faults, 

^ualibet  hirfutas fronde  tegente  comas  (a). 

No  Pillars  then  of  -Eg-j^^'s  coftly  Stone,  -> 
No  Purple  Sails  hung  waving  in  the  Sun,  V 
No  Flowers  about  the  fcented  Seats  were  thrown.  J 
But  Sylvan  Bovvers  and  (hady  Palaces, 
Brought  by  themfelves,  fecur'd  them  from  the  Rays. 
Thus  guarded  and  refrefli'd  with  humble  Green, 
Wond'ring  they  gaz'd  upon  the  artlefs  Scene  :  - 
Their  Seats  of  homely  Turf  the  Crowd  would  rear. 
And  cover  with  green  Boughs  their  more  diforder'd  Hair. 

Juvenal  intimates,  that  this  good  old  Cuftqm  remained 
ftill  uncorrupted  in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy, 

—  ■ — ■  ipfa  dterum 

Fejiorum  herbofo  coUtur  ft  quando  Theatro 
Majefas  ;  tandemque  redit  ad  pulpita  notum 
Exodium,  cum  perfona pallentis  hiatum 
In  gremio  matris  formidat  ruflicus  infans  ; 
JEqiiales  habitus  illic,  ftmilemque  videbis 
Orchejlram  ^  populwn  {b). 

On  Theatres  of  Turf,  in  homely  State, 
Old  Plays  they  aft,  old  Feafts  they  celebrate  ; 
The  fame  rude  Song  returns  upon  the  Crowd, 
And  by  Tradition  is  for  Wit  allo\v'd. 
The  Mimic  yearly  gives  the  fame  Delights, 
And  in  the  Mother's  Arms  the  clownifh  Infant  frigh'ts. 
Their  Habits  (undiftinguifli'd  *by  Degree)  •^ 
Are  plain  alike;  the  fame  Simplicity  C 
Both  on  the  Stage  and  in  the  Pit  you  fee.  J 

Dryden. 

(a)  O'vid.  de  Arte  Amandi.  (b)  Juv.  Sat.  8. 

come 
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Some  Remains  of  this  Theatre  of  Fompey  are  flill  to  be 
feen  at  Rome  ;  as  alfo  of  thofe  of  Marcellus»  StatiUus  Taurus 
Tiberius,  and  , Tiius,  the  fecond  being  almoft  entire  (a)  ' 

The  C/m  were  Places  fet  apart  for  the  Exhibition  of  fe- 
veral  forts  of  Games,  which  we  will  fpeak  of  hereafter 
They  were  generally  oblong,  or  almoft  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Bow  (/;),  having  a  Wall  quite  round  (r),  with  Ranges  of 
beats  tor  the  Convenience  of  the  SpeQators.  At  the  En- 
trance of  the  Circus  flood  the  Carceres,  or  Lifts,  whence 
they  ftarted  ;  and  juft  by  them  one  of  the  Meta,  or  Marks  - 
the  other  ftandmgat  the  farther  End  to  conclude  the  Race  ' 

There  were  feveral  of  thefe  Circi  in  Rome;  as  thofe  of 
i'lafninius,  Nero,  Caracalla,  znd  Se-oerus :  But  the  mod  re 
markable,  as  the  very  Name  imports,  was  Cireus  Maximus, 
firft  built  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus  (d).   The  Length  of  it  was 
tour  Stadia,  or  Furlongs ;  the  Breadth  the  like  Number  of 
Acres ;  with  a  Trench  of  ten  Feet  deep,  and  as  many  broad 
to  receive  the  Water;  and  Seats  enough  for  a  hundred  and 
hfty  thoufand  Men  (.).  It  was  greatly  beautified  and  adorned 
hy  Julius  Ccefar,  Angujlus,  Caligula,  Domitian,  Trajan,  2.x\A 
tieliogabalus ;  and  enlarged  to  fuch  a  prodigious  Extent,  as 
to  be  able  to  contain,  in  their  proper  Scats,  two  hundred 
and  lixty  thoufand  Speaators  (/). 

The  Naumachia,  or  Places  for  the  Shows  of  Sea-Enp-aee- 
^•ents,  are  no  where  particularly  defcribed  ;  but  we" may 
luppofe  them  to  be  very  little  different  from  the  Cir^i  and 
Amphitheatres y  fince  thofe  fort  of  Shows  for  which  they 
were  dcfigned  were  often  exhibited  in  the  forementioned 
riaees  (o-). 

Odeum  ^v^^  a  public  Edifice,  much  after  the  Manner  of  a 
^l  beatre{h),  where  the  Muficians  and  Adors  privately  prac- 
tised or  rehearfed  before  their  Appearance  on  the  Stage  (i) 
Plutarch  has  defcribed  one  of  their  Odeu^its  ai  Athens  (from 
v^h^ncQ  i\^c  Romans  took  the  Hint  of  theirs)  in  the  following 
Vv  ords:  For  the  Contrivance  of  it,  on  the  Infide  it  was  full  of 
iyeats  and  Ranges  of  Pillars  ;  and  on  the  Outftde,  the  Roof  or 
Covering  of  it  r^vas  made  from  one  Point  at  Top,  with  a  great 
7nany  Bendmgs,  all  ficlving  dozwward,  in  Imitation  of  the 
hing  of  Perlia'/  Pavilion  (k). 

_  The  Stadia  were  Places  in  the  Form  of  Circi  for  the  run- 
ning of  Men  and  Horfes  (/).  A  very  noble  one  Suetonius  im) 
telis  us,  wasbuilt  by  jDo»nV;^z«.  , 

(r^'i  ff''"-^"""-  "P-  ^  ^-  (^)  ^'''■lian.  Topog.  Rom.  Ant.  lib..4.  •  cap  lo. 
c  I     f-^'/lwr,  ^j  Y^'"-       36-    ig)  Mari:an.  Tcpog.  Rom.  Ant.  lib.  4. 

The 
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The  Xyjli  were  Places  built  after  the  Fafliion  of  the  Por- 
ticoes for  the  Wreftlers  to  exercife  in  {a).  ■ 

The  Campus  Martha,  famous  on  fo  many  Accounts,  was 
a  large  plain  Field,  lying  near  the  Tiber ,  whence  we  find  it 
fometimes  called  Tiberinus,  It  was  termed  Martins,  be- 
caufe  it  had  been  confecrated  by  the  old  Romans  to  the  God 
Mars. 

Befides  the  pleafant  Situation,  and  other  natural  Orna- 
ments, the  continual  Sports  and  Exercifes  performed  here 
made  it  one  of  the  moft  diverting  Sights  near  the  City.  For, 

Here  the  young  Noblemen  pradifed  all  Manner  of  Feats 
of  Adivity  ;  learned  the  Ufeof  all  Sorts  of  Arms  and  Wea- 
pons. Here  the  Races,  either  with  Chariots,  or  fingle  Horfes, 
were  undertaken.  Befides  this,  it  was  nobly  adorned  with 
the  Statues  of  famous  Men,  and  with  Arches,  Columns, 
and  Porticoes,  and  other  magnificent  Structures.  Here  flood 
the  Villa  Publica,  or  Palace  for  the  Reception  and  Enter- 
tainment of  Am'bafladors  from  Foreign  States,  who  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  City.  Several  of  the  public  Co- 
mitiavfevt.  held  in  this  Field  ;  and  for  that  Purpofe  were  the 
Septa,  or  Ovilia,  Apartments  enclofed  with  Rails,  where 
the  Tribes,  or  Centuries,  went  in  one  by  one  to  give  their 
Votes.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  Epiftles  to  Atticus,  intimates 
a  noble  Defign  he  had  to  make  the  Septa  of  Marble,  and  to 
cover  them  with  a  high  Roof,  with  the  Addition  of  a 
(lately  Portico,  or  Piazza,  all  round.  But  as  we  hear  no 
more  of  this  Project,  we  may  therefore  reafonably  fuppofe, 
he  was  difappointed  by  the  Civil  Wars  which  broke  out 
foon  after.  <n  


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Curia2,  Senacula,  Bafilicse,  Fora,  and  Comitium. 

THE  Roman  Curia  (as  it  fignifies  a  public  Edifice)  was 
of  two  forts,  Divine  and  Civil :  In  the  former,  the 
Priefls  and  Religious  Orders  met  for  the  Regulation  of  the 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  belonging  to  the  Worftiip  of  the  Gods: 
In  the  other,  the  Senate  ufed  to  afiemble,  to  confult  about 
the  public  Concerns  of  the  Commonwealth  {b).  The  Se- 
nate could  not  meet  in  fuch  a  Curia,  unlefs  it  bad  been  fo- 


ia)  Fahric.  Rom.  cap.  i2.  {i)  Akx.  %\>AUx.  i=  cap,  l5. 

lemnly 
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Jemnly  confecrated  by  the  Augurs  {a),  and  made  of  the  fame 
Nature  as  a  Temple.  Sometimes  (at  leaft,)  the  Curia  wtre 
no  diftinft  Building,  but  only  a  Room  or  Hall  in  fome  pub- 
lic Place;  as  particularly  L/i;j;  [b)  and  Pliny  [c)  fpeak  of  ^ 
Curia  in  the  Comitiumy  though  that  was  no  entire  Stru61:u:e. 
The  mofl:  celebrated  Curia  were: 

Curia  Hojliliaf  built  by  TuUus  Hojlilius,  as  Livy  [d)  in- 
forms us  :  And, 

Curia  Pompeii^  where  the  Senate  afTembled  for  the  efFed- 
ing  of  the  Death  of  Julius  Cafar  {e). 

Senaculum  is  fometimes  the  fame  as  Curia  (f)  :  Probably, 
it  was  no  other  than  a  Meeting-place  for  the  Senate,  the 
fame  as  the  Grecians  called  ytPiario.  Sext.  Pomp.  Fejius  (;o-^  tells 
us  of  three  Senacula ;  two  within  the  City-Walls  for  ordi- 
nary Confultations ;  and  one  without  the  Limits  of  the 
City,  where  the  Senate  aflembled  to  give  Audience  to  thofe 
Ambaffadors  of  Foreign  States,  whom  they  were  unwillirg 
to  honour  with  an  Admiflion  into  the  City. 

Lampridius  {h)  informs  us,  that  the  Empg ror  HeJiogaba- 
lus  built  a  Senaculhm  purpofely  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Women, 
•where,  upon  high  Days,  a  Council  of  grave  Matrons  were  to 
keep  Court. 

The  Bafilicee  were  very  fpacious  and  beautiful  Edifices, 
defigned  chiefly  for  the  Centumviri,  or  Judges,  to  fit  and 
hear  Caufes,  and  for  the  Counfellors  to  receive  Clients.  The 
Bankers  too  had  one  Part  of  it  allotted  for  their  Refidence 
(/).  Vojjius  (i^  hasobferved,  that  thefe  Eafilica  vj&xt  exadly 
in  the  Shape  of  our  Churches,  oblong  almoft  like  a  Ship; 
which  was  the  Reafon  that,  upon  the  Ruin  of  many  of 
them,  Chriflian  Churches  were  feveral  Times  raifed  on  the 
old  Foundations :  And  very  often  a  whole  Baftlica  was  con- 
verted to  fuch  a  pious  Ufe.  A.nd  hence  perhaps  all  our  great 
Domes  or  Cathedrals,  are  ftill  called  Bafilica. 

The  Roman  Forums  were  public  Buildings,  about  three 
Times  as  long  as  they  were  broad.  All  the  Compafs  of  the 
Forum  was  furrounded  with  arched  Porticoes,  only  fome  Paf- 
fages  being  left  for  Places  of  Entrance,  They  generally  con- 
trived to  have  the  mofl  ftately  Edifices  all  round  them,  as 
Temples y  Theatres,  BaftliceSy  &c.  (/). 

lib.  14.  c.  7.  {b)Lib.i.  [c)Lih.—  [J)  Lib.  I.  {e)Sueton. 
in  Jul.  Caf.  c.  80.  (/)  Marlian.  Topog.  Ant.  Rom.  lib.  3.  c.  a;.  {g\  In  'uoa 
Senaculum.  {h)  In  vit.  Hdiogab,  (;)  Rofin,  Ant.  lib  9.  c.  7.  \^k)  In  •voce  Ba- 
ftlica.   (/)  Lipf.  de  Mag.  Rom. 


They 
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They  were  of  two  Sorts ;  For  a  Civilia,  and  Fora  Fenaliat 
The  firft  were  defigned  for  the  Ornament  of  the  City,  and 
forthe  Ufe  of  pubhc  Courts  of  Juftice  ;  the  others  were -in- 
tended for  no  other  End  but  the  Neceffities  and  Convenien- 
cies  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  were,  no  doubt,  equivalent  to 
our  Markets.  I  beUeve  Lipftusy  in  the  Defcription  that  has 
been  given  above,  means  only  the  former.  Of  thefe  there 
were  five  very  confiderable  in  Rome. 

Forum  Romanumy  built  by  Romulus,  and  adorned  with 
Porticoes  on  all  Sides  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus.  It  v/as  called 
Forum  Romanum,  or  fimply  Forum,  by  way  of  Eminence, 
on  Account  of  its  Antiquity,  and  of  the  mofl:  frequent  Ufe 
of  it  in  public  Affairs.  Martial  [a)  and  Statins  [b),  for  the 
fame  Reafon,  give  it  the  Name  of  Forum  Latinum  :  O'vid 
the  fame  (c),  and  of  Forum  Magnum  {d)  ;  and  Herodian  {ej 

calls  it  "rfv  af;!^arai/ ayofav  ;   Forum  Vetus. 

Statius  the  Poet  (/)  has  given  an  accurate  Defcription  of 
the  Forum,  in  his  Poem  upon  the  Statue  of  Domitian  on 
liorfeback,  fet  up  here  by  that  Emperor. 

Forum  Julium,  built  by  Julius  Ccsfar,  with  the  Spoils 
taken  in  the  Gallic  War.  The  Area  only,  Suetonius  [gj  tells 
us,-  coft  100,000  Sefterces ;  and  Dio  [h)  affirms  it  to  have 
much  exceeded-the  ForM/«  Romanum. 

Forum  Augujli,  built  by  Augujlus  Cesfar,  and  reckoned  by 
Tliny  among-the  Wonders  of  the  City.  The  moft  remark- 
able Curiofity  was  the  Statues  in  the  two  Porticoes,  on  each 
Side  of  the  main  Building.  In  one,  were  all  the  Latin. 
Kings,  beginning  with  Mne as in  the  other,  all  the  Kings 
of  Rome,  beginning  with /?ootm/w/,  and  moft  of  the  eminent 
Perfons  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  yfM^M/?wj  himfelf  among 
the  reft ;  with  an  Infcription  upon  the  Pedeftal  of  every 
Statue,  exprelTmg  the  chief  Adions  and  Exploits  of  the 
Perfon  it  reprefented  (/). 

This  Forum,  as  Spartian  [k)  informs  us,  was  reftored  by 
the  Emperor  Ha  Jr/<2«, 

Forum  Nerva,  begun  by  Domitian,  as  Suetonius  (/)  relates } 
but  finiftiedand  named  by  the  Emperor  A/^-r-y^?.  In  this  Forum. 
Alexander  Severus  fet  up  the  Statues  of  all  the  Emperors 
that  had  been  canonized  (w),  inlmitation  of  the  Contrivance 
of  Augujlus,  before  mentioned.  This  Forum  was  called 
Tranfitorium,  becaufe  it  lay  very  convenient  for  a  Paflage 

{a)  Epig.X\\i.%.  (i)  5); W.  lib.  I.  cap,  I.  {c)FaJl.x.  {d)  Faft.  2.  (<) 
In  vit.  M.  Antontn.  {/)  Syl.  lib.  1.  cap.  i.  (g)  In  Jul.  Ccef.  cap.  z6.  [h)  Dio 
lib.  43.    (/■)  i/jft/.  de  Magnitud.  {k)ln.v\X.  Hadriani.    {I)  \o.  Domit. 

cap.  5.    (w)  Spartian  in  Severs, 

to 
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to  the  other  three  ;  and  Palladium,  from  the  Statue  of  Mi- 
nerva, the  tutelar  Deity  of  Auguftus  {a)  ;  upon  which  Ac- 
count, perhaps,  /^3/^r/a«/ (^j  attributes  the  Name  of  Pal- 
hidiicm  to  the  Forum  of  that  Emperor. 

There  is  fcarce  any  thing  remaining  of  this  Forum,  ex- 
cept an  old  decayed  Arch,  which  the  People  by  a  ftrange 
Corruption,  inftead  of  Nervals  Arch,  call  Noab^s  Ark  (c). 

But  the  moft  celebrated  for  its  admirable  Strufiture  and 
Contrivance  was  the  Forum  Trajani,  built  by  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  with  the  foreign  Spoils  be  had  taken  in  the  Wars. 
The  Covering  of  this  Edifice  was  all  Brafs,  the  Porticoes 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  magnificent,  with  Pillars  of  more 
than- ordinary  Height,  and  Chapiters  of  extraordinary  Big- 
nefs  id). 

Ammianus MarcelUnus,\n  the  Defcription  of  the  triumphal 
Entrance  of  Conjiantius  into  Rome,  when  he  has  brought 
him,  with  great  Adrriiration,  by  the  Baths,  the  Pantheon, 
the  Capitol,  and  other  noble  Strudures,  as  foon  as  ever  he 
gives  him  a  Sight  of  this  Fortim  of  Trajan,  he  is  put  into 
an  Extafy,  and  cannot  forbear  making  an  Harangue  upon 
its  Beauty  {e).  We  meet  in  the  fame  Place  with  a  fmart 
Repartee,  which  Conflantius  received  at  this  Time  from 
Ormifdas,  a  Perftan  Prince.  The  Emperor,  as  he  admired 
every  Thing  belonging  to  this  noble  Pile,  fo  he  had  a  par- 
ticular Fancy  for  the  Statue  of  Trajan'^  Horfe,  which  flood 
on  the  Top  of  the  Building,  and  exprefTed  his  Defire  of 
doing  as  much  for  his  own  Beaft  :  Pray,  Sir,  fays  the 
Prince,  before  you  talk  of  getting  fuch  a  Horfe,  iiiill  you  be 
pleafedto  build  fuch  a  Stable  to  put  him  in  {f)? 

The  Chief  for  Fcnalia,  or.  Markets,  were, 

Boarium,  for  Oxen  and  Beef. 

Propertius  {g)  fpeaking  of  \.h\?>  Forum ,  imagines  it  took  its 
Name  from  the  Ozen  of  Flercules  which  he  brought  from 
Spain,  and-refcued  them  here,  after  they  had  been  ftolen  by 
Cacus, 

Suarium,  for  Swine. 

Pijlorium,  for  Bread. 

Cupedinarium,  for  Dainties. 

Holitorium,  for  Roots,  Sallads,  ^f. 

The  Comitia  was  only  a  Part  of  the  Forum  Romanumi 
which  ferved  fomctimes  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Comitia, 
which  will  be  defcribed  hereafter. 

{a)  Lipf.  in  Magn.  Roma,  {b)  R-ma,  cap.  7,  {c)  Marlian.  lib.  3.  cap,  14. 
id)  Idem  lib.  cap.  ^3.  («■)  Jmmian.  Marcdli?;.  Hift,  lib.  1$.  (/)  Ib:d.  {g) 
Ltb.jf,  Eleg.  to.  ver.  ao. 

In 
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In  this  Part  of  the  Forum  flood  the  Rojlrunt,  being  a  Sug' 
gefiumy  or  Sort  of  Pulpit,  adorned  with  the  Beaks  of  ShipS 
taken  in  a  Sea-Fight  from  the  Inhabitants  o's  Ant  turn  in  Ita^ 
ty,  as  Li'oy  {a)  informs  us.  In  this  the  Caufes  were  plead- 
ed, the  Orations  made,  and  the  Funeral  Panegyrics  fpoke  by 
Perfons  at  the  Death  of  their  Relations ;  which  pious  A6tion 
they  termed  Defun^ii  pro  rojlris  laudatio. 

Near  it  was  fixed  the  Puteal,  of  which  we  have  feveral 
Siid  very  different  Accounts  from  the  Critics;  but  none 
more  probable  than  the  Opinion  of  the  ingenious  Monfieur 
Dacler  {b),  which  he  delivers  to  this  Purpofe. 

The  Romans,  whenever  a  Thunderbolt  fell  upon  a  Place 
without  a  Roof)  took  care,  out  of  Superftition,  to  have 
a  Sort  of  Cover  built  over  it,  which  they  properly  called 
Puteal.  This  had  the  Name  of  Puleal  Libonis  and  Scribo" 
«*  Ilium  Putealy  hecank  Scribojiius  Libo  erefled  it  by  Order 
«<  of  the  Sepate.  The  Pr^e/or's  Tribunal,  {landing  juft  by, 
is  often  fi^nified  in  Authors  by  the  fame  Expreflion." 

(a)  Lib.  8.    {b)  Daciet  y  Notes  on  Horace,  Sat.  lib.  a.  Sat.  6.  verre  35. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  th^  Porticos,  Arches,  Columns,  and  Trophies. 

IN  Accounts  of  the  eminent  Buildings  of  the  City,  the 
PORTICOS  have  ever  had  an  honourable  Place.  They 
were  Struftures  of  curious  Work  and  extraordinary  Beauty* 
annexed  to  public  Edifices,  Sacred  and  Civil,  and  as  well 
for  Ornament  as  Ufe.  They  generally  took  their  Names  ei- 
ther from  the  Temples  that  they  flood  near,  as  Porticui 
Concordtie,  :^iirini,  Herculis,  ^c.  or  from  the  Authors*  as 
Porticus  Pompeia,  Ot^avia,  Livia,  &c.  or  from  the  Nature  and 
Form  of  the  Building,  as  Porticus  curvay  fadiata,  porphyre- 
ika\  or  from  the  Shops  that  were  kept  in  them,  2i%  Marga- 
ritariay  and  Argentaria  ;  or  from  the  remarkable  Paintings 
as  them,  as  Porticus  Ifidis,  Europa,  &c.  or  elfe  from  the 
Places  to  which  they  joined,  as  Porticus  Amphitheatriy  Por"^ 
tjcics  Circi,  &c.  («). 

The  Porticos  wer«  fometimes  put  to  very  ferious  Ufe, 
ferving  for  the  AlTemblies  of  the  Senate  on  feveral  Accounts, 
Sometimes  the  Jewellers,  and  fuch  as  dealt  in  the  mofl  pre- 
cious Wares,  took  up  here  their  Standing,  to  expofe  their 


(d)  Fabricii  Rtma,  cap.  13. 

G 


Goods 


^2  6f  th€  City.  Fart  U, 

Goods  to  Sate  :  But  the  general  Ufe  that  they  were  put  to 
was  the  Pleafure  of  walking  or  riding  in  them  ;  in  the 
Shade  in  Summer,  and  in  Winter  in  the  dry  ;  like  the  pre- 
fent  Piazza^  in  Italy ^  Velleiiu  Paterculus  {a),  when  he  de- 
plores the  extreme  Corruption  of  Manners  that  had  crept 
into  Rome,  upon  the  otherwise  happy  Conclufion  of  the  Car- 
thaginian  War,  mentions  particularly  the  Vanity  of  the  No- 
blemen, in  endeavouring  to  outfhine  one  another  in  the 
Magnificence  of  their  Porticos^  as  a  great  Inftance  of  their 
extravagant  Luxury. 

And  Jwoenal  in  his  feventh  Satyr  complains : 

Balnea  fexcentis,  6f  pluris  Porticus,  in  qua 
Gejietur  Dominus  quoties  pluit :  anne  ferenum 
Exp^^siy  fpargatne  tiito  jumenta  recenti  P  ; 
Hie  potius  namque  hie  mimda  nitet  ungula  mulce. 

On  fumptaous  Baths  the  Rich  their  Wealth  befliowjf 
Or  fome  expenfive  airy  Portico  ; 

Where  fafe  from  Showers  they  may  be  borne  in  State  5 

And,  free  from  Teitipeffs,  for  fair  Weather  wait ; 

Or  rather  not  expert  the  clearing  Sun, 

Through  thick  and  thin  their  Equipage  fnuft  run: 

Or  flaying,  'tis  not  for  their  Servants  Sake, 

But  that  their  Mules  no  Prejudice  may  take. 

Dryden. 

Arches  were  public  Buildings,  defigned  for  the  Reward- 
and  Encouragement  of  noble  Enterprises,  generally  ereftetf 
to  the  Honour  of  fuch  eminent  Perfons  as  had  either  won  a 
Victory  of  extraordrnary  Confequence  Abroad,  or  had  ref- 
cued  the  Commonwealth  at  Home  from  any  confiderablc 
Danger.  At  firft  they  were  plain  and  rude  Stru£l:ures,  by 
no  means  remarkable  for  Beauty  or  State.  But  in  latter 
Times  no  Expences  were  thought  too  great  for  the  rendering 
of  them  in  the  highefl  Manner  fplendid  and  magnificent  :• 
Nothing  being  more  ufual,  than  to  have  the  greatefl:  Ani- 
ons of  the  Fleroes  they  flood  to  honour,  curioufly  exprefled, 
or  the  whole  Proceffion  of  the  Triumph  cutout  on  the  Sides. 
The  Arches  built  by  Romulus  were  only  of  Brick  ;  that  of 
Camillus  of  plain  fquare  Stone  ;  but  thofe  of  C(sfar\  Drufus, 
Titus,  Trajan,  Gordian,  &c.  were  entirely  Marble  [b). 

As  to  their  Figure,  the^  were  at  firft  Semicircular,  whence 
probably  they  took  their  Names.  Afterwards  they  were  built 

{a)  Lib.  2,  eap.  i.  (i)  Fairicii  Romcy  cap.  14. 

Four 
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Fdur-fquare,  with  a  fpacious  arched  Gate  in  the  Middle* 
and  little  ones  on  each  Side.  Upon  the  vaulted  Part  of  the 
Middle-Gate,  hung  little  winged  Images,  reprefenting  Vic- 
tory, with  Crowns  in  their  Hands,  which,  when  they  were 
let  down,  they  put  upon  the  Conqueror's  Head  as  he  paffed 
tinder  in  Triumph  (a). 

The  Columns  or  Pillars  were  far  from  the  meaneft  Beau- 
ties of  the  City.  They  were  at  laft  converted  to  the  fame 
Defign  as  the  Arches,  for  the  honourable  Memorial  of  fome 
noble  Vi(Stofy  or  Explo't,  after  they  had  been  a  long  Time 
in  Ufe  for  the  chief  Ornaments  of  the  Sepulchres  of  great 
Men  ;  as  fnay  be  gathered  from  Homer,  Iliad  i6.  where  Js.'- 
T20,  when  foretelling  the  Death  of  Sarpe don,  and  fpeaking  of 
carrying  him  into  his  own  Country  to  be  buried,  has  thefe 
Words ; 

There  fhall  his  Brothers  and  fad  Friends  receive 
The  breathlefs  Corpfe,  and  bear  it  to  the  Grave.  ^ 
A  Pillar  fiiall  be  rear'd,  a  Tomb  be  laid, 
The  nobleft  Honour  Earth  can  give  the  Dead. 

The  Pillars  of  the  Emperors  Trajan  and  Jnioninu^  having 
■been  extremely  admired  for  their  Beauty  and  (furious  Work,' 
deferve  a  particular  Defcription. 

The  former  was  fet  up  in  the  Middle  of  Trajaii's  Forutn, 
being  compofed  of  2.4.  great  Stones  of  Marble,  but  fo  curicufly 
cemented  as  to  feem  one  intire  natural  Stone.  The  Height, 
was  144  Feet,  according  to  Eutropi us  [b)  ;  thongh  Mar Uan 
{c)  feems  to  make  it  but  128  :  Yet  they  are  eafily  reconcil- 
ed, if  we  fiippofe  one  of  them  to  have  begun  the  Meafure 
from  the  Pillar  itfelf,  and  thfe  other  from  the  Bafis.  It  is  af- 
cended  on  the  Infide  by  185  winding  Stairs,  and  has  40  little 
Windows  for  the  Admiffion  of  the  Light.  The  whole  Pillar  is 
incrufted  with  Marble  ;  in  which  are  exptelYed  all  the  nobis 
Aftions  of  the  Emperor,  and  particularly  in  the  Dacian 
War.  One  may  fee  all  over  it  the  feveral  Figures  of  Forts, 
Bulwarks,  Bridges,  Ships*  b'<r.  and  all  Manner  of  Arms, 
a.s  Shields,  Helmets,  Targets,  Swords,  Spears,  Daggers, 
Belts,  l^c.  together  with  the  feveral  C)ffices  and  Employ- 
ments of  the  Soldiers  ;  fome  digging  Trenches,  fo?r.e  mea- 
furing  out  a  Place  for  the  Tents,  and  others  making  a 
Triumphal  ProcelFon  (J).    But  'the  ncbleft  Ornament  of 


(cf)  Fahrici't  Roma^  <ap.  15. 
(</)  Fabricius^  c.  7 , 


{h)  HiJ}.  lib.  8, 

G  2 


[c)  Lib.  3.  cap.  13. 

this' 
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this  Pillar  was  the  Statue  of  Trajan  on  the  Top,  of  a  gi- 
gantic Bignefs ;  being  no  iefs  than  twenty  Feet  high.  He 
was  reprefented  in  a  Coat  of  Armour  proper  to  the  General, 
holding  in  his  Left-Hand  a  Sceptre,  in  his  Right  a  hollow- 
Globe  of  Gold,  in  which  his  own  Afhes  were  repofited  after 
his  Death  {a). 

The  Column  of  Antoninus  was  raifed  in  Imitation  of  this, 
"which  is  exceeded  only  in  one  Refpett,  that  it  was  176  Feet 
high  {h)  :  For  the  Work  was  much  inferior  to  the  former, 
as  being  undertaken  in  the  declining  Age  of  the  Empire.  The 
Afcent  on  the  Infide  was  by  106  Stairs,  and  the  Windows  in 
the  Sides  were  56.  The  Sculpture,  and  the  other  Orna- 
ments, were  of  the  fame  Nature  as  thofe  of  the  firft:  And 
on  the  Top  flood  a  Coloffus  of  the  Emperoir  naked,  as  ap- 
pear from  fome  of  his  Coins  [c]. 

Both  thefe  Columns  are  ftill  ftanding  at  Rome  ;  the  former 
moft  intire.  But  Vo^t  Sixtus  the  firft,  inftead  of  the  two 
Statues  of  the  Emperors,  fet  up  ^t.Peter^s  on  the  Column  of 
Trajan^  and  St.  PauPs  on  that  of  Antoninus  (d). 

Among  the  Columns  we  muft:  not  pafs  by  the  Miliarum 
aurcum,  a  gilded  Pillar  in  the  Forum,  ereQ:ed  by  Augujius 
Ccsfary  at  which  all  the  Highways  of  Italy  met,  and  were 
concluded  (1?).  From  this  they  counted  their  Miles,  at  the 
End  of  every  Mile  fetting  up  a  Stone ;  whence  came  the 
Phrafe  of  Primus  ah  Urbe  Lapis,  and  the  like.  The  Pillar, 
as  Mr.  Lajjels  informs  us,  is  ftill  to  be  feen. 

Nor  muft  we  forget  the  Columna  Bellica,  thus  defcribed  by 
Ovid. 

Propofeit  a  tergo  fummtim  brevis  area  Circum, 
Eft  ihi  non  parvce  parva  columna  not<e : 

Hincfolet  hajla  manu,  belli  preenuncia,  mitti 
In  regeni  ^  gentem,  cim  placet  arm  a  capi  [f). 

Behind  the  Circus  on  the  level  Ground 
Stands  a  fmall  Pillar,  for  its  Ufe  renown'd  : 
Hence  'tis  our  Herald  throws  the  fatal  Spear, 
Denotes  the  Quarrel,  and  begins  the  War. 

But  thofe  who  admire  Antiquity,  will  think  all  thefe  infe- 
rior to  the  Columna  Rojlrata,  erefted  to  the  Honour  of  C. 
Duilius,  when  he  had  gained  fo  famous  a  Vi61:ory  over  the 
Carthaginian  and  Sicilian  Fleets,  A.  U.  C.  493,  and  adorned 

[a)  Ccfalius  Par.  i.  c.  ii.  {b)  Marlian.  I.  6.  c.  13.  (c)  Id.  {d)  Co- 
pal. Far.  I.  c.  ir.        (f)  Marlian.  I.  3.  e.  18.       (/)  0-vid.  Faft.  6. 

with 
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with  the  Beaks  of  the  Veflels  taken  in  the  Engagement.  This 
is  ft  ill  to  be  feen  in  Rojne,  and  never  fails  of  a  Vifit  from 
any  curious  Stranger.  The  Infcription  on  the  Bafis  is  a 
noble  Example  of  the  old  Way  of  Writing,  in  the  early 
Times  of  the  Commonwealth.  Befides  this  antientand  mofl 
celebrated  one,  there  were  feveral  other  Columns  rojlratds 
ereOied  on  like  Occafions ;  as  particularly  four  by  yf7/^?^/?j/i- 
C^far^  after  the  Defeat  of  Anthony  at  Afrium :  To  thefe  Vir- 
gil alludes ; 

Addam  iff  navali  furgentes  tere  columnas  [a). 

The  Defign  of  the  Trophies  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  Explication  :  the  Shape  of  them  cannot  be  better  under- 
flood,  than  by  the  following  Defcription  of  the  Poet. 

Ingentum  qiiercum  decifis  undique  ratnis 
Conjiituit  tumuJo,  fulgentiaque  induit  arma  ; 
Mezentl  ducis  exuvias  ;  tibi  magne  trophh-eiim. 
Bellipotens  :  aptat  rorantes  fanguine  cripas, 
TeJaque  trunca  viri,       bis  fex  thoraca  petitum 
Perfojfumque  locis  :  clypeumque  ex  tere  finijlra 
Subligat,  atque  enfem  collo  fufpendit  eburnum  {bj. 

And  firft  he  lopp'd  an  Oak's  great  Branches  round  j 
The  Trunk  he  faften'd  in  a  rifing  Ground  : 
And  here  he  fix'd  the  fhining  Armour  on. 
The  mighty  Spoil  from  proud  Mezenti us  won: 
Above  the  Creft  was  plac'd,  that  dropt  with  Blood, 
A  grateful  Trophy  to  the  warlike  God  ; 
Hisfhatter'd  Spears  ftuck  round  :  The  Croflet  too, 
Pierc'd  in  twelve  Places,  hung  deform  below  : 
While  the  left  Side  his  mafly  Target  bears. 
The  Neck  theglitteringBladehebrandilli'din  the  Wars. 

Of  thofe  Trophies  which  Marius  raifed  after  the  Cimbric 
War,  ftill  remaining  at  Rome,  we  have  this  Account  in  Fc- 
Ir  ictus :  They  are  two  Trunks  of  Marble  hung  round  with  Spoils  : 
One  of  them  is  covered  with  a  fcaly  Croflet,  ivith  Shields  and 
other  military  Ornaments  :  Jujl  before  it,  is  fet  a  young  Man 
in  the  Pojiure  of  a  Captive  with  his  Hands  tied  behind  him,  and 
all  around  are  winged  Images  of  Vii^ory.  The  other  is  fet  out 
with  the  common  military  Garb,  having  a  Shield  of  an  un- 
equal Round,  and  two  Helmets^  one  open  and  adorned  with 
Crefs,  the  other  clofe  without  Crefls,  On  the  fame  Trophy  is 
the  Shape  of  a  Soldier'' s  Coat,  with  fveral  other  Defgns,  which, 
ly  Reafon  of  the  Decay  of  the  Marble,  are  very  difficult  to  be  dtj- 
covered  (c). 


U)  Gcsri.-<,  II)  Firg:.  -^miJ.  II.  ( r)  F^firiciuf,  cap.  1 4. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Bagnios,  Aquaediias,  Clo^cse,  and  Public 

Ways. 

THERE  cannot  be  a  greater  Inftanceof  the  Magnifi- 
cence or  Luxury  of  the  Romans,  than  their  noble  Bag- 
Tiios.  Ainmianus  Marcellinus  obferves  {a),  that  they  were 
built  in  modum  Provir.darum,  large  as  Provinces:  But  Vale- 
fus  {b)  judges  the  Word  Provindanim  to  be  a  Corruption  of 
Pifcinarum.  And  though  thlg  Emendation  in  foine  Meafure 
extenuates  one  Part  of  the  Vanity,  which  has  been  fp  often 
alledged  againfl:  them,  from  the  Authority  of  that  Paffage 
of  the  Hiftorian  ;  yet  the  prodigious  Accounts  that  we  have 
of  their  Ornaments  and  Furniture  will  bring  them,  per- 
haps, under  a  Cenfure  no  more  favourable  than  the  former. 
Seneca,  fpeaking  of  the  Luxury  of  his  Country-men  in  this 
Refpea,  complains,  That  they  were  arrived  to  fuch  a  Pitch 
of  Nicenefs  and  Delicacy  as  to  fcorn  to  fet  their  Feet  on 
any  Thing  but  precious  Stones  [c).  And  Fliny  wifhes  good 
old  Fabricius  were  alive,  to  fee  the  Degeneracy  of  his  Pok- 
fterity,  when  the  very  Women  muft  have  their  Seats  in  the 
Baths  of  folid  Silver  {d).  But  a  Defcription  from  a  Poet, 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  diverting ;  and  this  Statins  has  ob- 
liged us  with,  in  his  Poem  upon  the  Baths  of  Claudius 
trufcus.  Steward  to  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

Nil  ibi  plebeium  :  nvfquam  Temefaa  videbif 
jEra,  fed  argento  felix  propellitur  linda, 
Argentoque  cadtt,  labrifque  nitentibUs  inflat, 
Delifias  mirata  fuas,  13  abire  recufat. 

Nothing  there's  vulgar:  Not  the  faireft  Brafs 
In  ail  the  glittering  Strudure  claims  a  Place, 
From  Silver-Pipes  the  happy  Waters  flow; 
In  Silver  Cifterns  are  receiv'd  below. 


Marcell\\\>.  i5.  {h)  Note  ad  locum.  M  Epiji  85. 

\d)  Lib.  13,  cap.  jz.  \  I    rJ  • 

See 
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See  where  with  noble  Pride  the  doubtful  Stream 
Stands  fix:'d  in  Wonder  on  the  Ihining  Brim  ; 
Surveys  its  Riches,  and  admires  its  State  ;. 
Loth  to  be  ravifli'd  from  the  glorious  Seat ! 

The  moft  r  emarkable  Eagnics  were  thofe  of  the  Empe- 
rors Diodefian  and  Antoninus  Caracalla ;  great  Part  of  which  ^ 
are  {landing  at  this  Time,  and  with  the  vaft  high  Arches, 
the  beautiful  and  ftately  Pillars,  the  extraordinary  Plenty 
of  foreign  Marble,  the  curious  Vaulting  of  the  Roofs,  the 
prodigious  Number.of  fpacious  Apartments,  and  a  thoufand 
other  Ornaipents  and  Conveniencies,  are  as  pleafing  a  Sight 
to  a  Traveller,  as  any  other  Antiquities  mRome. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  Nymphaa  ;  a  Kind  of  Grottos 
facred  to  the  Nymphs,  from  whofe  Statues  which  adorned 
them,  or  from  the  Waters  and  Fountains  which  they  afford- 
ed, their  Name  is  evidently  derived.  A  fliort  Effay  of  the 
famous  Lucas  Holftenius  on  the  old  Pidure  of  a  Nymphaum 
dug  up  at  the  Foundation  of  the  Palace  of  the  Barbariniy  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  fourth  Tome  of  Qravius's  Tbefaurusy 
p.  1800. 

The  Jqucsdu^s^  were,  without  Queftion,  fome  of  the  no- 
bleft  Defigns  of  the  old  Romans.    Sextus  Julius  Front inus,  a 
Roman  Author,  and  a  Perfon  of  Confular  Dignity,  who  has 
compiled  a  whole  Treatife  on  this  Subjed,  affirms  them  to 
be  the  cleareft  Token  of  the  Grandeur  of  the  Empire.  The 
firft  Invention  of  them  is  attributed  to  Appius  Claudius, 
A.  U.  C.  441,  who  brought  VVater  into  the  City  by  a  Chan- 
nel of  eleven  Miles  in  length.    But  this  was  very  inconfi- 
derable  to  thofe  that  were  afterwards  carried  on  by  the  Em- 
perors and  other  Perfons;  feveralof  which  were  cut  through 
the  Mountains,  and  all  other  Impediments,  for  above  forty 
Miles  together  ;  and  of  fuch  an  Height,   that  a  Man  011 
Horfeback,   as  Procopius  informs  us,  might  ride  through 
them  without  the  leaft  Difficulty  {a).  But  this  is  meant  on- 
ly of  the  conftant  Courfe  of  the  Channel  ;  for  the  Vaults 
and  Arches  were  in  fome  Places  109  Feet  high  {b).  Procopius 
[c)  ms^'kts  the  Aquadu  a  shut  fourteen:  Vt^or  (d)  has  enlarge 
ed  the  Number  to  twenty  :'  In  the  Names  of  them  the  Wa- 
ters only  were  mentioned  ;   as  Aqua  Claudia,  Aqua  Appia, 
2ec.  ■ 

The  noble  Poet  Rutilius  thus  touches  on  the  Aqiiadu^s,  in 
his  ingenious  Itinerary  : 

[a)  Prtcopius  de  Bell-  Goth.  lib.  i.     ■     [b[  Sexf.  Jul.  Fron'.tn.         {r)  Di 
Bclh  Gctk.  lib.  I .  {d]  Defcript.  Urh.  Region.  ^.^  . 

G  4.  i^^'^ 
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loquar  aerio  pendentes  forntce  rivos, 
vix  imhriferas  tolleret  Iris  aquas  p 
Hospotius  dtcas  crevijfe  in  ftdera  monies, 
'J ale  Giganteum  GrsEcia  laudat  opus  (a). 


What  fliQuld  I  fing  how  lofty  Waters  flow 
From  airy  Vaults,  and  leave  the  Rain  below, 
While  conquer'd  Iris  yields  with  her  unequal  Bow 
Bold  Typbon  here  had  fpar'd  his  Strength  and  Skill, 
And  reach'd  Jove's  Wall  from  any  Tingle  Hill. 


,} 


But  that  which  Pliny  calls  Opus  omnium  maximum,  were 
the  Cloacce,  or  common  Gutters  for  the  Conveyance  of  Dirt 
ar,d  Fiitli.  And  becaufe  no  Authority  can  be  better  thaa 
his,  we  may  venture  to  borrow  the  whole  Account  of  them 
from  the  fame  Place,  Cloaca  opus  omnium  maximum,  &c. 

*  The  Cloaca,  the  greateft  of  all  the  Works,  he  contrived 

*  by  undermining  and  cutting  through  the  feven  Hills  upon 

*  which  Rome  is  feated,  making  the  City  hang,  as  it  were, 
«  between  Heaven  and  Earth,   and  capable  of  being  failed 

*  under.  M.  Agrippa,  in  his  Edilefhip,  made  no  lefs  than 

*  feven  Streams  meet  together  under  Ground  in  one  main 
Channel,  with  fucha  rapid  Current,  as  to  carry  all  before 

*  them  that  they  met  with  in  their  Paffage.  Sometimes, 

*  when  they  are  violently  fwelled  with  immoderate  Rains, 

*  they  beat  with  exceffive  Fury  againft  the  Paving  at  the 

*  Bottom,  xand  on  the  Sides.    Sometimes  in  a  Flood,  the 

*  Tiber  Waters  oppofe  them  in  their  Courfe;  and  then  the 

*  two  Streams  encounter  with  all  the  Fury  imaginable  ;  and 

*  yet  the  Works  preferve  their  old  Strength,   without  any 

*  fenfibie  Damage.    Sometimes  huge  Pieces  of  Stone  and 

*  Timber,  or  fuch  like  Materials,  are  carried  down  the  Chan- 

*  nel;  and  yet  the  Fabric  receives  no  Detriment.  Sometimes 

*  the  Ruins  of  whole  Buildings  deftroyed  by  Fire,  or  other 

*  Cafualties,  prefs  heavily  upon  the  Frame.'  Sometimes  ter- 

*  rible  Earthquakes  (hake  the  very  Foundations;  and  yet 
'  they  flill  continue  impregnable  alinoft  800  Years  fince  they 
<  were  firft  laid  by  Tarquinius  {b)' 

Very  little  inferior  to  the  Works  already  mentioned  were  the 
public  Ways,  built  wiih  extraordinary  Charge,  at  a  great  Di- 
ftance  from  the  City  on  all  Sides.  They  were  generally  paved 
with  Flint ;  tho'  fometimes,  and  efpecially  without  the  City, 

(^)  RutU.  liiMrar.  lib,  i.'  (h)  />/.„.  Hb.  36.  cap.  iC. 

with 
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with  Pebbles  and  Gravel.  The  moft  noble,  in  all  Refpe^ls^ 
■was  the  Via  Appia,  taking  its  Name  from  the  Author 
Appiusy  the  fame  that  invented  the  Cloaccs.  This  vi^as  car- 
ried to  fuch  a  vaft  Length,  that  Procopius  (a)  reckons  it 
five  Days  Journey  to  reach  the  End :  And  Lipftus  {h) 
computes  it  at  350  Miles.  An  Account  of  as  much  of  this 
Way  as  lies  between  Rome  and  Naples,  Bifhop  Burnet  has 
obliged  us  with  in  his  Letters  [c]  :  He  tells  us,  it  is  twelve 
Feet  broad  ;  all  made  of  huge  Stones,  moft  of  them  blue  ; 
and  they  are  generally  a  Foot  and  a  half  large  on  all  Sides. 
And  prefently  after,  admiring  the  extraordinary  Strength  of 
the  Work,  he  fays,  that  though  it  has  lafted  above  1800 
Years,  yet  in  moft  Places,  it  is  for  feveral  Miles  (d)  toge- 
ther as  intire  as  when  it  was  firft  made.  And  as  to  the 
Via  Flaminia,  the  next  Caufey  of  Note,  the  fame  Author 
obferves,  that  though  it  be  not  indeed  fo  intire  as  the  former, 
yet  there  is  enough  left  to  raife  a  juft  Idea  of  tiie  Roman 
Greatnefs. 

I  lhall  conclude  this  Subject  with  the  ingenious  Epigram 
of  "Janus  VitaliSf  an  Italian  Poet. 

^uid  Romam  in  media  quceris  novus  advena  Roma^ 

Et  Romse  in  Roma«/7  reperis  media?- 
Afpice  murorum  moles,  preeruptaque  faxa^ 

Obrurtaque  borrenti  vajla  'Theatra  fttu  : 
Hac  funt  Roma  :  Viden*  velut  ipfa  cadaver  a  tanta: 

Urbis  adhuc  fpirent  imperiofa  minasP 
Vicit  et  hac  mundum,  nifa  eji  fe  vine  ere  :  vicit, 

A  fe  non  vi^um  ne  quid  in  orbeforet. 
Hinc  vi£ld  in  Roma  vidlrix  Roma  ilia  fepulta  eJI, 

Atque  eadem  viSirix  viciaque  Ic^omafuit. 
Albula  Romani  rejlat  nunc  nominis  index, 

ilni  quoqiie  nunc  rapidis  fertur  in  aequor  aquis, 
T)i fee  hinc  quid  poffit  fortuna  \  immota  labafcunt, 

Et  qua perpetuo  funt  agitata  manent. 

To  feek  for  Rome,  vain  Stranger,  art  thou  come 
And  find'ft  no  Mark,  within  /^swzd-'s  Walls,  of  Rome? 
See  here  the  craggy  Walls,  the  Towers  defac'd, 
And  Piles  that  frighten  more  than  once  they  pleas'd: 
See  the  vaft  Theatres,  a  (hapelefs  Load, 
And  Sights  more  Tragic  than  they  ever  ftiow'd  : 


{a)  De  Bill.  Gsth.  lib.  I.    {b)  Dc  Magn,  Rm.    (r)  Letter  4th.    {d)  Ibid. 

This 
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This,        \s  Rome :  Her  haqghty  Carcafs  fprcad 
Still  awes  in  Ruin,  and  commands  when  dead. 
The  Subject  World  firft  took  from  her  their  Fate; 
And  when  flie  only  flood  unconquer'd  yet, 
Herfelf  fhe  laft  fubdu'd,  to  make  the  Work  compleat. 
But  ah  !  fo  dear  the  fatal  Triumph  ^oft. 
That  conqu'ring  Rome  is  in  the  conquer'd  loft' 
Yet  rolling  Tiber  ftill  maintains  his  Stream, 
Swell'd  Avith  the  Glories  of  the  Roman  Name. 
Strange  Tower  of  Fate!  unfliaken  Moles  muft  wafte 
While  Things  that  ever  move  for  ever  laft. 
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Of  the  Religion  of  the  Romans^ 


G  H  A  P.  I, 

Of  the  Religion  and  Morality  of  the  Romans  in 
General. 

THAT  Religion  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
eftablifliing  of  Civil  Government,  is  a  Truth  fo  far 
$roni  being  denied  by  any  Sort  of  Perfons,  that  vi^e  meet 
■with  too  many  who  are  unwilling  to  allow  any  other 
Defign  in  facred  Inftitutions.  As  to  the  Romans^  it  ha? 
been  univerfally  agreed,  that  Virtue  and  Fortune  were  en- 
gaged in  a  Sort  of  noble  Contention  for  the  Advancement 
of  the  Grandeur  and  Happinefs  of  that  People.  And  a 
Judge,  not  fufpefted  of  Partiality  in  that  Cafe,  has  con- 
frhided  the  latter  to  be  only  a  Confequence  of  the  former. 
For  Religion^  fays  he  [a),  produced  good  Laws  :  good  Laws, 
good  Fortune  ;  and  good  Fortune^  a  good  End  in  whate'ver  they 
undertook.  Nor,  perhaps,  has  he  ftrained  the  Panegyric 
inuch  too  high,  when  he  tells  us,  That  for  fever  al  Ages  to- 
gether, never  was  the  Fear  of  God  more  eminently  confpicuous 
than  in  thai  Republic  [b).  It  was  this  Confideration  which 
rnade  the  ^vtzt^t.Augiifine  obferve  (<:),That  God  would  not 
give  Heaven  to  the  Romans,  becaufe  they  were  Heathens; 
but  he  gaye  them  the  Empire  of  the  World  becaufe  they 
were  Virtuous,    And  indeed,   in  their  more  general  Vir- 

{c)  ifacZ'/flw/'s  Pifcourfe  on  Z./'y,  lib.  i.  cap.  1 1,       {h)  Ibid.  U) 
D^.j  lib.  4,  cap.  15, 

tues 
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tues  their  Pra6tlce  inclined  rather  to  the  Excefs  than  the 
Defect  :  Thus  were  they  devout  to  SuperlHtion ;  valiant  to 
a  Contempt  of  Life  and  an  inconfiderate  Courting  of  Dan- 
ger ;  frugal  and  temperate  in  the  firft  Ages  to  a  voluntary 
Abftinence  from  agreeable  Pleafures  and  Conveniencies ; 
conftant  feveral  Times  to  the  Oceafion  of  their  own  Ruin  ; 
and  rather  rigorous  than  juft.  A  tedious  Account  of  the 
De'ciif  Regulus,  Fnbricius,  Curius,  Sc(fvoIa,  S^c.  would  be 
needlefs  even  to  a  School-Boy,  who  is  feldom  unfurniflied 
"with  a  Stock  of  fuch  Hiftories. 

But  we  mufi:  by  no  means  omit  a  molT:  noble  Saying  of 
Cicero,  to  this  Purpofe,  in  his  Oration  about  the  Anfwer  of 
the  Aurufpices :  Huam  volumus  licet,  Patres  Confcripti,  na$ 
(imemus :  tamen  nec  nutnero  Hifpanos'^  nec  robore  Gallos,  nec 
calliditatePcenos,  nec  artibus  Graces;  nec  denique  hoc  ipfo  bujus 
Gent  is  tff  'Terra  domejlico  nativoque  fenfu  Italos  ipfos  ^  La- 
tinos :  fed  Pietate  ac  Religione,  at  que  hac  una  fapientia,  quod 
Deorum  immortalium  Numine  omnia  regi  gubernarique  per~ 
fpeximus,  omnes  Gentes  Nationefque  fiiperavimus. 

But  it  will  naturally  beobjeded,  that  whatever  Harangues 
■we  make  upon  the  Juftice,  Temperance,  and  other  cele- 
brated Virtues  of  the  old  Romans,  they  at  lafl:  degenerated 
into  the  moft  luxurious  and  extravagant  People  in  the  Worldu 
Every  Page  of  their  own  Satyrifls  is  a  very  good  Argument 
for  this  Opinion  ;  befides  the  numerous  Complaints  of  their 
Hiflorians  and  other  Writers.  Now  though  Llpfms  has  un- 
dertaken to  clear  them  from  fuch  Imputations ;  yet  we  muft 
be  forced  to  allow,  that  they  debafed  the  noble  and  generous 
Spirit  of  their  Anceftors  ;  and  this  Corruption  was,,  with- 
out doubt,  the  only  Caufe  of  the  Declenfion  and  Ruin  of 
the  Empire.  But  as  we  are  not  to  give  over  the  Caufe  of 
Virtue,  on  Account  of  the  Debauchery  of  latter  Times,  fa 
v.'e  have  little  Reafon  to  exalt  the  eminent  Qualities  of  the 
old  Romans  to  fo  high  a  Pitch  as  fome  imagine*  There  is  ' 
no  Neceffity  of  making  a  Hero  of  every  Conlul,  or  fancy- 
ing every  one,  who  was  eminently  ferviceable  to  the  Re- 
public, to  have  been  a  Perfon  of  confummate  Virtue.  So 
that  when  we  meet  in  Roman  Authors  with  fuch  extrava- 
gant Encomiums  of  their  Anceftors,  we  may  conclude, 
that  what  Horace  has  obferved  in  Reference  to  Poetry  will 
bold  good  in  this  Cafe:  The  Generality  of  People  being  fo 
firangely  tranfported  with  the  Love  and  Admiration  of  An- 
tiquity, that  nothing  was  more  ufual  than  to  meet  with  fuch 
a  Perfon  as  he  defcribes. 
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redit  ad  Fajios,  ^  'virtutetn  eejlimat  annis, 
Miraturque  nihil  nift  quod  Libitina  facravit.  y 

That  when  he'd  try  a  Man's  Pretence  to  Fame, 
Runs  to  his  Chronicle  to  find  his  Name  : 
Thinks  Virtue  better  for  its  Age,  like  Wine; 
And  only  likes  what  Death  has  made  Divine, 

For  we  may  often  obferve,  that  their  very  Panegyrics 
upon  the  honefl  People  of  the  firft  Ages  of  the  Common- 
wealth, reprefent  them  rather  as  a  Sort  of  rude,  unpolifhed 
Mortals,  than  as  Perfons  eminent  for  any  noble  Endow- 
ments.       Juvenal  J  Sat.  14. 

 — —  Saturahat  glebuJa  talis 

Patrem  ipfum  turhamque  cafa  ;  qua  foeta  jacebat 
Uxor,  y  infantes  ludebant  quatuor,  tinus 
Fernula,  tres  domini  :  Sed  magnis  fratribus  horum 
A fcrobe  vel  fulco  redeuntibus  altera  ccena 
jlmplior,  y  grandes  fumabant  pultibus  olla. 

 This  little  Spot  of  Earth,  well  tili'd, 

A  numerous  Family  with  Plenty  fiU'd. 
The  good  old  Man  and  thrifty  Houfewife  fpent  ! 
Their  Days  in  Peace,  and  fatten'd  with  Content ; 
Enjoy'd  the.  Dregs  of  Life,  and  liv'd  to  fee 
A  long,  defcending,  healthful  Progeny. 
The  Men  were  fafhion'd  in  a  larger  Mould : 
The  Women  fit  for  Labour,  big,  and  bold. 
Gigantic  Hinds,  as  foon  as  Work  was  done. 
To  their  huge  Pots  of  boiling  Pulfe  would  run  ; 
Fell  to,  with  eager  Joy,  on  homely  Food, 
And  their  large  Veins  beat  ftrong  with  wholefome  Blood, 

Dryden. 

But  the  Account  which  Perfius  gives  us  of  Titus  ^lintius, 
the  old  Country  Didator,  has  fomething  more  of  ridiculous 
in  it. 

Unde  Remus,  fulcoque  terens  dentalia  Quinti, 
^uem  trepida  ante  boves  Diclatorem  induit  uxor^ 
Et  tua  arrata  domiim  Li^or  tulit  («).-  


(a)  Ferf.Sat.  u 


Where 
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Where  Romulus  was  bred,  and  ^lintus  born, 
Whofe  fhining  Plough-fliare  was  in  Furrows  worn  ; 
Met  by  his  trembling  Wife  returning  homey 
And  ruftically  joy'd  as  Chief  of  Rome. 
She  wip'd  the  Sweat  friom  the  Diftator's  Brow; 
And  o'er  his  Back  his  Robe  did  rudely  throw ; 
The  Lidors  bore  in  State  their  Lord's  triumphant 
Plough; 

Dryd^n. 

We  muft  theriefore  allow  every  Age  its  pfoper  Charia6ief 
and  Commendation ;  and  conclude  with  the  ingenious  Mon- 
fieur  St.  Evremontf  'That  the  excellent  Citizens  li'ved  among  the 
antient  Romans,  ajid  the  accomplijhed  Generals  among  the 
latter  {a). 

(a)  Refle6l.  upon  the  Genius  of  the  Roman  People,  cap.  4, 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the   Luperci,    Lupercalia,   &rc.     Of  the  Poiitii  and 
Pinari.i ;  and  of  the  Arval  Brothers. 

THE  Places  of  Worfhip  have  been  already  defcribed, 
the  chief  Subjefts  that  ftill  remain  relating  to  Reli- 
gion, are  the  PrieHs,  the  Sacrifices,  and  the  Feflivals :  For 
it  would  be  needlefs  and  impertinent  to  enter  into  a  Dif- 
quifition  about  the  Deities ;  a  Matter  that  is  involved  in  fd 
many  endlefs  Fictions,  and  yet  has  employed  fo  many  Pens 
to  explain  it. 

Lilperci.']  The  mofl:  antient  Order  of  the  Priefts  were 
Luperci,  facred  to  Pan  the  God  of  the  Country,  and  particu- 
larly of  Shepherds.  They  had  their  Name  from  the  Deity 
they  attended  on,  called  in  Greek  T.inai©- ;  probably  from 
a  Wolf,  in  Latin,  Lupus becaufe  the  chief  Employ-^ 

ment  o'tPan  was  the  driving  away  fuch  Beafts  from 
Lupercalia.  the  Sheep  that  he  protefted.    The  Lupercalia,  as 

Plutarch  obferves,  appears  to  have  been  a  Feaft 
of  Purification,  being  folemnized  on  the  Dies-Nefcflij  or 
Non-Court-Days  of  the  Month  February,  which  derives 
its  Name  ^vom  fehruo,  to  purify  :  And  the  very  Day  of  the 
Celebration  was  antiently  called  Februaca  [a). 

(a)riutarch  in  Ramul. 

The 
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The  Ceremony  was  very  fingular  and  ftrange. 

In  the  firft  Place  there  was  a  Sacrifice  killed  of  Goats  and 
a  Dog.  Then  two  Children,  Noblemens  Sons,  being 
brought  thither,  fome  of  the  Liiperci  ftained  their  Foreheads 
with  the  bloody  Knife,  while  others  wiped  off  the  Stain 
■with  Locks  of  Wool  dipped  in  the  Milk ;  the  Boys  muft 
always  laugh  after  their  Foreheads  have  been  wiped  :  This 
done,  having  cut  the  Goat-ikins  into  Thongs,  they  ran 
about  the  Streets  all  naked  but  the  Middle,  and  laftied  all 
that  they  met  in  their  Proceflion.  The  young  Women  ne- 
ver took  any  Care  to  avoid  the  Strokes,  but  rather  offered 
themfelves  of  their  own  Accord,  fancying  them  to  be  great 
Helpers  of  Conception  and  Delivery  (/^).  They  ran  naked, 
becaufe  Pan  is  always  painted  fo.  They  facrificed  a  Goatj 
becaufe  the  fame  Deity  was  fuppofed  to  have  Goats  Feet; 
which  gave  Occafion  to  his  common  Epithet  of  Capripesi 
As  for  the  Dog  we  meet  with  in  the  Sacrifice,  it  was  added 
as  a  neceflary  Companion  of  a  Shepherd,  and  becaufe  of  the 
natural  Antipathy  between  them  and  Wolves. 

Some  have  fancied  with  Plutarch,  that  thefe  Litpercalia 
■were  inflituted  in  Honour  of  the  Wolf  that  preferved  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus.  Others  carry  their  Original  much  higher 
and  tell  us,  that  they  were  brought  into  Italy  by  Evanderi 
before  the  Time  of  jEneas. 

There  were  two  Companies  of  the  Luperci^  the  Fahiant 
and  ^iintiliani  one  for  Romulus,  the  other  for  Remtis  i 
They  took  their  Names  from  Fabius  and  ^.m^iUus,  tVo 
of  their  Mafters  or  Chitf  Priefts  (c).  Dion  Cafms  tells  us;, 
that  a  third  Sort  of  Prieffs,  defigned  for  the  Celebration  of 
the  Lupenalia,  were  inftituted  by  the  Senate  to  the  Honour 
ef  Julius  Ccefar  {d). 

Suetonius  (e)  reckons  the  Lupercalia  among  the  antient 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  reftored  by  Augujius  :  And  Onuph. 
Panvinius  aflures  us,  they  continued  in  Rome  until  the  Time 
of  the  Emperor  Anajiaftus. 

Q..  Potitii  ^x\d  Pinarii.l  The  Potitii  and  Pimrii  were  of 
equal  Antiquity  with  the  former.  They  owe  their  Inftitu- 
tion  to  the  fame  Author,  upon  the  following  Account : 

After  the  killing  of  Cams,  a  Giant  that  had  ftolen  foma 
of  the  Cattle  of  Hercules,  the  Booty  that  he  brought  through 
Italy  from  Spain  ;  the  Shepherds  and  ignorant  People  of  the 
Country,  gathering. in  great  Flocks  about  the  Stranger,  at 
|aft  brought  him  before  Evan  der.  The  KingafterExamination, 

(i)  Plutarch  in  Romul.  (c)  S;xt.  Fomp.  Fejlus  &  OvicT.  Fajl.  (J)  Ibid.  44. 
{^)  In  AuguJ}.  cap.  31, 

finding 
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finding  him  to  be  in  all  RefpeQis  the  fame  Perfoi  that  his 
Mother  the  Prophetefs  Carmenta  had  told  him  fhould  come 
into  Italy,  and  be  afterwards  a  God,  immediately  ereflecf 
an  Altar  to  his  Honour,  and  offered  for  a  Sacrifice  a  young 
Bullock  that  never  bore  the  Yoke  ;  ordaining,  that  the  fame 
Ceremony  fhould  be  repeated  in  a  folemfi  Marnef  every 
Year.  The  Performance  of  thefe  Rites  he-eoramitted  to 
the  Care  of  the  Potltii  and  Pinarii,  two  of  the  nDbleft  Fa- 
milies, and  of  the  befl  Repute,  in  thofe  Parts,  it  is  re- 
ported, that  the  Pinarii  happening  to  come  too  -ate  to  the 
Sacrifice,  fo  as  to  lofe  their  Share  in  the  Entrails,  they  were, 
by  way  of  Punifhment,  debarred  from  ever  tafting  them  for 
the  futdre  :  And  hence  fome  derive  their  Name  from  wsrva. 
Hunger.  But  this  I  look  on  as  a  Miflake  ;  for  we  may  as 
well  derve  Potitii  from  potiri,  becaufe  they  erjoyed  the 
Entrails,  as  Pinarii  from  TraiVa,  becaufe  they  wanted  them. 

We  meet  with  fomething  very  remarkable  of  the  Potitii 
in  Livy  (a),  and  Valerius  Maxinius  (b). 

That  when,  upon  Application  made  to  Appiiis  Claudiut 
the  Cenfor,  they  got  Leave  to  have  their  hereditary  Mi- 
niflry  difcharged  by  Servants,  in  the  Compafs  of  one  Year 
the  whole  Family  was  entirely  extindy  though  no  lefs  than 
thirty  of  them  were  lufty  young  Men.  And  Appius  Claudiui 
lofl  his  Eyes,  as  a  Judgment  for  his  Part  in  the  Offence. 

Acca  Laure^tia,  Romulus^'s  Nurfe,  had  a  Cuftom  once  a 
Year  tomake  afolemn  Sacrifice  for  aBleffingupon  theFields; 
her  twelve  Sons  always  affifting  in  the  Solemnity.  At  laft 
Ihe  had  the  ill  Fortune  to  lofe  on(|bf  her  Sons ;  when  Ro" 
7nulus,  to  fhew  his  Gratitude  and  Fclfpe6l,  offered  himfeif  to 
fill  up  the  Number  in  his  Room,  and  gave  the  Company 
the  Name  of  Fratres  ArvaJes.  This  Order  was  in  great 
Repute  at  Rome  ;  they  held  the  Dignity  for  their  Lives,  and 
never  loft  it  on  Account  of  Imprifonment,  Banifliment,  or 
any  other  Accident  {c).  They  wore  on  their  Heads,  at  the 
Time  of  their  Solemnity,  Crowns  made  of  Ears  of  Corn, 
upon  a  Tradition,  that  Laurentia  at  firft  prefented  Romulus 
with  fuch  an  one  {d).  Some  affirm,  that  it  was  their 
Bufmefs  to  take  care  of  the  Boundaries,  and  the  pivifions 
of  Lands,  and  to  decide  all  Controverfies  that  might  hap- 
pen concerning  them:  The  Proceffions  or  Perambulations, 
madeunder  their  Guidance,  being  termed -'f/«i5'£'rWm  :  Others 
make  a  different  Order,  inftituted  for  that  Purpofe,  called 
Hidale  Arvales,  on  the  fame  A^ccount  as  the  Fratres  Ar'Vales, 


(a)  Lib.  5.  {b)  Lib.  i.  c.  i.    {c)Pnn.  1. 17.  c.  2.  {d)  PamJ>..Lct.  de  Sacred, 
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CHAP.  ir. 

Of  the  Augurs,  Auguries,  '^c. 

THE  Invention  of  Soothfaying  is  generally  attributed  to 
tht  Chaldeans:  From  them  the  Art  pafled  to  the  Greci- 
'^ns  ;  the  Grecians  delivered  it  to  the  Tiifcans,  and  they  to 
the  Latins  and  the  Romans.  The  Name  of  Augurs  is  derived 
by  fo(ne,  ah  Avium  gefiu  ;  by  others  ab  Avium  garritu  :  Ei- 
ther from  the  Motion  and  Adionsj  or  from  the  Chirping 
and  Chattering  of  Birds.  Romulus  was  an  extraordinary 
Proficient  in  this  Art  {a),  and  therefore  as  he  divided  the , 
City  into  three  Tribes,  fo  he.conftituted  three  Augurs,  one  ' 
for  every  Tribe.  Some  Time  after  a  fourth  was  added, 
probably  hj  ServiusTuUus,  who  encreafed  the  Tribes  to  that 
Number.  Thefe  four  being  all  chofen  out  of  the  Patricii 
or  Nobility,  in  the  Year  of  the  City  454,  the  Tribunes  of 
the  People,  with  much  Difficulty,  procured  an  Order,  th^t 
five  Perfons,  to  be  eleaed  out  of  the  Commons,  ftiould  be 
iidded  to  the  College  {b).  Afterwards  Sylla  the  Dilator ^ 
A.  U.  C.  971,  increafed  the  Number  to  fifteen  (c).  The  el^ 
deft  of  thefe  had  the  Command  of  the  reft,  and  was  ho- 
noured  with  the  Title  of  Magijier  CoUegii  {d). 

Their  Bufinefs  was  to  interpret  Dreams,  Oracles,  Pro- 
digies, 6fr.  and  to  tell  whether  any  Adion  ftiould  be  for- 
tunate or  prejudicial  to  any  particular  Perfons,  or  to  the 
Commonwealth.  Upon  this  Account,  they  vel-y  often  occa- 
fioned  the  difplacing  of  Magiftrates,  the  deferring  of  public 
Aflemblies,  ^c,  whenever  the  Omens  proved  unlucky. 

Before  we  treat  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  Auguries,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  an  Account  of  the  two  chief  Terms 
by  which  th(.y  are  diftinguiftied  in  Authors,  dextra  and  ftni- 
Jira.  Thefe  being  differently  applied  by  the  Greeks  and  La- 
iins,  and  very  often  by  the  Latins  themfelves,  (who  fome- 
times  fpeak  agreeably  to  the  Grecian  Cuftoms,  fome- 
times  according  to  their  own)  have  given  Occafion  to  many 
Miftakes,  which  may  be  all  cleared  up  by  this  plain  Obfer- 
vation  ;  that  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  deriving  thejiap- 
pinefs  of  their  Omens  from  the  Eaftern  Quarter,  the  for- 
mer turned  towards  the  North,  and  fo  had  the  Eaft  on  their 
Right  Hand,  the  latter  towards  the  South,  and  therefore 
had  the  Eaf:  on  their  Left.  Fid.  Bullens^er.  de  Aucrur.  and 
Aufpic.  L.  2.  C.  2.  • 
There  are  five  Sorts  of  Auguries  mentioned  in  Authors. 

,  j\''\F^"^'",''h}'  (')  P^'^"'  Epitom.  Li-v.  lib.  80. 

{d)  Jlex.ab  Alex.hh.  e,.ci^.  I?,.  ^ 

H  I.  From 
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1.  From  the  Appearances  of  Heaven  ;  as  Thunder,  Light- 
ning, Comets,  and  other  Meteors.  As  fuppofe  of  Thun- 
der, whether  it  came  from  the  Right  or  the  Left:  Whe- 
ther the  Number  of  Strokes  were  even  or  odd,  l£c.  Only 
the  Mafter  of  the  College  could  take  this  Sort  of  Augury  [a). 

2.  From  Birds ;  whence  they  had  the  Name  of  Aufpices, 
from  avis  and  confpido.  Some  Birds  furniflied  them  with 
Obfervations  from  their  Chattering  or  Singing;  others  from 
their  Flying.  The  former  they  called  Ofcines;  the  latter 
Prapetes.  Of  the  firft  Sort  were  Crows,  Pies,  Owls,  ^c. 
of  the  other.  Eagles,  Vultures,  Buzzards,  and  the  like. 

For  the  taking  of  both  thefe  Sorts  of  Auguries^  the  Ob- 
server flood  upon  a  Tower,"  with  his  Head  covered  in  a 
Gown  peculiar  to  his  Office,  called  Lana,  and,  turning  his 
Face  towards  the  Eaft,  marked  out  the  Fleavens  into  four 
Templa  or  Quarters,  with  his  Lituus,  a  fliort  ftraight  Rod, 
only  a  little  turning  at  one  End  :  This  done,  he  waited  for 
the  Omen  ;  which  never  fignified  any  Thing  unlefs  con- 
firmed by  another  of  the  fame  Sort. 

3.  From  the  Chickens  kept  in  a  Coop  or  Penn  for  this 
Purpofe.  The  Manner  of  Divining  from  them  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Early  in  the  Morning  the  Augur  that  was  to  make  the 
Obfervation,  called  from  hence  Pullarhis,  (^though  perhaps 
the  Keeper  of  the  Chickens  had  rather  that  Name)  in  the 
firft  Place  commanding  a  general  Silence,  ordered  the  Penn 
to  be  opened,  and  threw  downa  Handful  of  Crumbs  or  Corn. 
If  the  Chickens  did  not  immediately  run  fluttering  to  the 
Meat ;  if  they  fcattered  it  with  their  Wings ;  if  they  went 
by  without  taking  Notice  of  it,  or  if  they  flew  away  ;  the 
Omen  was  reckoned  unfortunate,  and  to  portend  Danger  or 
Misfortune:  But  if  they  leaped  prefently out  of  the  Penn, 
and  eat  fo  greedily,  as  to  let  fome  of  their  Meat  drop  out 
of  their  Mouths  upon  the  Pavements,  they  thought  it  in- 
dicated Happinefs  and  Succefs  (l>).  This  Augury  was  called 
'Tripudium,quafi  'Terripavhm,  from  ftriking  the  Earth  :  Tha 
old  Word  pavire  fignifying  as  much  as  ferire.  We  meet 
■with  'TripudiumSolifimum,iind  Tripudium  Son'tviutn/m  Feflus, 
both  derived  from  the  Crumbs  falling  to  the  Ground. 

"  4.  From  Beafls.  Thefe,  as  Roftnus  reckons  them  up, 
were  Wolves,  Foxes,  Goats^  Fleifers,  Afles,  Rams,  Flares, 
Weefels,  and  Mice.  The  general  Obfervations  about 
them  were.  Whether  they  appeared  in  a  flrange  Place,  or 
crofTed  the  Way;  or  whether  they  run  to  the  Right  or  Left, 

(fl)  Alcx.JtAUx,  lib.  5.  cap.  19.    (i)  Uem,  lib.  9.  cap.  29. 
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5.  The  laft  Sort  of  Divination  was  from  what  they  called 
Diree,  or  unufnal  Accidents  to  any  Perfon  or  Place  •  as 
•  Sneezing,  Stumbling,  feeing  Apparitions ;  hearing  ftra'nge 
Voices,  the  falling  of  S?.lt  upon  the  Table,  the  fpilling  of 
Wine  upon  one's  Cloaths,  the  meeting  of  a  Wolf,  a  Fox, 
a  Hare,  a  Bitch  with  Whelp,  &c. 

We  may  obferve,  that  though  any  Augur  might  take  an 
Obfervation,  yet  the  judging  of  the  Omen  was  left  to  the 
Decifion  of  the  whole  College  (a). 

Cicero  has  fufficient'ly  expofed  thefe  Auguries,  efpecially 
that  about  the  Chickens,  in  his  fecond  Book  of  Divination^ 

The  learned  Mr.  0.  W.  has  taken  notice,  that  the  Em- 
perors affumed  the  Office  of  Augurs  as  well  as  of  Pontiffs,  as 
appear  from  feveral  Coins  of  Julius,  Augujlus,  Vefpafian, 
Verus,  &c.  which  have  the  Augurs  Enfigns  upon  them. 


CHAP.  IV. 

0/  the  Ariifpices  and  Pontifices. 

THE  Arufpices  had  this  Name  ab  aris  afpiciendisi  from 
looking  upon  the  Altars  ;  as  ah  extis  infpiciendis,  thev 
were  called  Extifpices  :  They  owe  their  Original  to  Romulus,. 
who  borrowed  the.Inflitution  from  the  Tufcans.  The  Tuf- 
cans  received  it,  according  to  the  general  Tradition,  from- a 
Boy  that  they  ftrangely  ploughed  up  put  of  the  Ground, 
who  difcovered  to  them  all  the  Myfteri'es  belonging  to  this 
ArtfZ..).  At  firft  only  the  Natives  of  Tufcany  exercifed  thi» 
Office  at /^owe ;  and  therefore  the  Senate  made  an  Order, 
that  twelve  of  the  Sons  of  the  principal  Nobility  fhould  be 
(ent  into  that  Country,  .to  be  inftruaed  in  the  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  their  Religion,  of^which  this  Secret  Was  a 
chi.f  Part  (f).  The  Bufinefs  of  the^,-?^^'^/.-^-/ was  to  look 
upon  the  Bcafts  offered  in  Sacrifice,  and  by  them  to  divine 
the  Succefs  of  any  Enterprife.  They  took  their  Obfer- 
Vations  from  four  Appearances. 

1.  From  the  Beads  before  they  were  cut  up. 

2.  From  the  Entrailsof  thofeBeaflsafter  they  were  cut  up. 
From  the  Flame  that  rofe  when  they  were  burninp". 

4.  From  the  Flower  or  Bran,  from  the  Frankincenfcj 
Wine,  and  Water  that  theyufed  in  the  Sacrifice. 

In  the  Beads,  before  they  were  cut  up,  they  took  notice^ 
whether  they  were  forcibly  dra,;ged  to  the  Altar;  whether 
they  got  loofe  out  of  the  Leaders  Hands ;  whether  they 

(*)  AUx.  ab  Alex.  I5  I .  c,  29.    (h)  Cicero  Je  Dh.  1,  2,    {c)  Id.  de  Dii,.  1.  i , 

H  a  efcaped 
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efcapedthe  Stroke;  or  bounded  up,  and  roared  very  loud  when 
they  received  it;  whether  they  died  with  a  great  deal  of 
Difficulty,  all  which,  with  feveral  other  Omens,  were 
counted  unfortunate  :  Or  whether,  on  the  other  Side,  they 
followed  the  Leader  without  Compulfion  ;  received  the  Blow- 
without  Struggling  and  Refiflance  :  whether  they  died  eafily, 
and  fent  out  a  great  Quantity  of  Blood,  which  gave  equal 
Affurance  of  a  profperous  Event. 

in  the  Beaft,  tvhen  cut  up,  they  obferved  the  Colour  of 
the  Parts,  and  whether  any  were  wanting.  A  double  Li- 
ver was  counted  highly  unfortunate:  A  little,  or  alean  Heart, 
tvas  always  unlucky :  If  the  Heart  was  wholly  miffing,  no- 
thing could  be  thought  more  fatal  and  dreadful ;  as  it  hap- 
pened in  two  Oxen  together  offered  by  Julius  Cafar,  a  little 
before  his  Murder,  If  the  Entrails  fell  out  of  the  Prieft'y 
Hands ;  if  they  were  befmeared  more  than  ordinary  with 
Blood  ;  if  they  were  of  a  Hvid  Colour,  they  portended  fud- 
den  Danger  and  Ruin. 

As  to  the  Flame  of  the  Sacrifice,  it  furniftied  fhem  with 
a  good  Omen,  if  it  gathered  up  violently,  and  prefently 
confumed  the  Sacrifice  ;  if  it  was  clear,  pure  and  tranf- 
parent,  without  any  Mixture  of  Smoke,  and  not  difcoloured 
with  red,  pale,  or  black  ;  if  it  was  quiet  and  calm,  not 
fparkling  or  crakling,  but  run  up  direftly  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Pyramid.  On  the  contrary,  it  always  portended  Misfortunes, 
if  at  firft  it  required  much  Pains  to  light  it ;  if  it  did  not 
burn  upright,  but  rolled  into  Circles,  and  left  void  Spaces 
between  them  ;  if  it  did  not  prefently  catch  hold  on  the 
whole  Sacrifice,  biit  crept  up  by  Degrees,  from  one 
Part  to  another  ;  if  it  happened  to  be  fpread  about  by  the 
Wind,  or  to  be  put  out  by  fudden  Rain,  or  to  leave  any 
Part  unconfumed. 

In  the  Meal,  Frankincenfe,  Wine  and  Water,  they  were 
to  obferve,  whether  they  had  their  due  Quantity,  their  pro- 
per Tafle,  Colour,  and  Smell,  &c. 

There  were  feveral  leffer  Signs  which  fupplied  them  with 
Conjeaures,  too  infignificant  to  be  here  mentioned. 

Moft  of  theiejU  Omens  are  hinted  at  by  Virgil^  Georg.  5. 
V.  486. 

Scepein  honore  Deutn  medio  jlans  hojlia  ad  aram, 
Laxeadum  nived  circumdatur  i7tfula  vitta, 
Inter  cun^antes  cecidit  morihunda  miniftros. 
Ant  ft  quam  ferro  moL^averat  ante  SacerdoSy 
'  hide  neque  tmpojitis  ardent  alt  aria  fibris , 
l\ec  refponfa  poteji  confnltus  reddere  vates  : 
Acoix  fuppofiti  tin-guntur  fangxiine  cultrif^ 
■Summaque jejune fani a  infufcatur  arena.  The 
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The  Vi6l:lm  Ox  that  was  for  Altars  prefs'd, 

Trim'd  with  white  Ribbands,  and  with  Garlands  drefs'd, 

Sunk  of  himfelf  without  the  Gods  Command, 

Preventing  the  flow  Sacrificer's  Hand  ; 

Or,  by  the  holy  Butcher  if  he  fell, 

Th'  infpeaed  Entrails  cou'd  no  Fate  foretel: 

Nor  laid  on  Altars,  did  pui^  Flames  arife. 

But  Clouds  of  fmouldring  Smoke  forbad  the  Sacrifice. 

Scarcely  the  Knife  was  redden'd  with  hii  Gore, 

Or  the  black  PoiCpn  ft^in'd  the  fandy  Floor, 

Dryden. 

Yet  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Arufpices,  was  not  reftrained  io 
the  Alters  and  Sacrifices,  but  they  had  an  equal  Right  ta 
the  explaining  all  other  Portents  and  Monfters.  Hence  we 
find  them  often  confulted  by  the  Senate  on  extraordinary 
Occafions :  Or  if  the  Roman  Arufpices  lay  under  a  Difre- 
pute,  others  were  fent  from  Tufcany,  where  this  Craft  moft 
flourifhed,  and  was  firft  invented. 

The  College  of  Arufpices ^  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  other 
Religious  Orders,  had  their  particular  Regifters  and  Re- 
cords; fuch  as  the  Memorials  of  Thunders  and  Lightnings, 
the  T ufcan  Hiftories,,snd  the  like.  _   .  ^ 

There  are  but  two  Accounts  of  the  Derivation  of  the 
I'^ame  of  the  Pontifices,  and  both  very  uncertain  ;  either 
from  Pons  and  facere  \  becaufe  they  firft  built  the  Suhlician 
Bridge  in /^OOT*-,  and  had  the  Care  of  its  Repair;  or  from 
Poffe  and  facere^  where  facere  muft  be  interpreted  to  fignify 
the  fame  asOfferrey  and  Sacrificare.  The  firfb  of  thefe  is 
the  moft  received  Opinion ;  yet  Plutarch  hath  called  it  ab- 
furd  [a].  At  the  firft  Inftitution  of  them  by  Njjma,  the 
Number  was  confined  to  four,  who  were  conftanily  chofen 
out  of  the  Nobility  ;  until  the  Year  of  the  City  454,  when 
five  more  were  ordered  to  be  added  out  of  the  Commons,  at 
the  fame  Time  that  the  Augurs  received  the  like  Addition. 
And  as  the  ^?/^MrJ-  had  a  College,  fo  th& Pontifices  too  were 
fettled  in  fuch  a  P>ody.  And  as  afterwards  added  feveit 
Augursy  fo  he  added  as  many  Pontifices  to  the  College  :  The 
firft  eight  bearing  the  Name  of  Pontifices  rnajoresy  and  the 
refl  of  minores. 

The  Office  of  tha  Pontifices,  was  to  give  Judgment  in  all 
Caufes  relating  to  Religion  ;  to  enquire  into  the  Lives  and 
Manners  of  the  inferior  Priefts,  and  to  punilh  them  if  they 
f^w  Occafion  ;  to  prefcribe  Rules  for  Public  V/orfliip  ;  to 


(a)  In  Nma.  . 
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regulate  the  Feaft  s,  Sacrifices,  and  all  other  facred  Inflitutions, 
Tully,  in  his  Oration  to  them  for  his  Houfe,  tells  them,  that, 
the  Honour  and  Safety  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Liberty  of 
the  People,  the  Houfes  and  Fortunes  of  the  Citizens,  and 
the  very  Gods  themfelves,  were  all  entrufi:ed  to  their  Care, 
and  dependsd  wholly  on  their  Wifdom  and  A-ianagement. 

The  Mailer,  or  Superintendent  of  the  Foniificesy  was  one 
of  the  moft  honourable  Offices  in  the  Commonv/ealth. 
Numa,  when  heinftituted  the  Order,  Invefted  himfelf  firft 
■with  this  Dignity,  as  Plutarch  informs  us ;  thouc^h  Lhy  at- 
tributes it  to  another  Perfon  of  the  fame  Name.  The  De- 
finition Feffus  gives  of  this  great  Frieft  is,  Judex' at  que  Ar- 
biter Rerum  Humanaruin  Dminariunque,  the  Judge  and  Ar- 
bitrator of  Divine  and  Human  AlFairs.  Upon  this  Account 
all  the  Emperors,  after  the  Examples  of  Julius  C(efar,  3.nd 
Augujius,  either  actually  took  upon  them  the  Office,  or  at 
leafl:  ufed  the  Name.  And  even  the  Chrijlian  Emperors,  for 
fome  Time,  retained  this  in  the  ordinary  Enumeration  of 
their  Titles;  until  the  Time  of  Gra//a?/,  who  (as  we  learn 
from  [a)  Zofmus)  abfolutely  refufed  it. 

PoJydote  Virgil  {b)  docs  not  queftion  but  this  was  an  infalli- 
ble Omen  of  the  Authority  which  the  Biiliop  of  Rome  en-, 
joys  to  this  Day,  under  the  Name  of  Pontifex  maximus,. 

(a)  HiJlor.  Wh.  4.    (b)  De  rerum  invetit.  lih.  4.  c.  14. 


C  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  the  Flamlnes,  Rex  Sacrorum,  Salii,  Feciales,  ajtd  So- 

dales. 

TH  E  Name  of  the  Flamines  is  not  much  clearer  thm 
the  former.  Plutarch  makes  it  a  Corruption  of  Pila- 
mines  from  Pileus,  a  Sort  of  Cap  proper  to  the  Order.  Varro^ 
Fejiuso  and  Servius  will  have  it  a  Contraction  of  Fil'amiriesy 
from  Filum\  and  tell  us,  finding  that  their  Caps  too  heavy  and 
troublefome,  they  look  up  a  lighter  Fafliion,  only  binding  a 
Parcel  of  Thread  about  their  Heads.  Others  derive  the 
Word  from  Hamina  or  Flameuvi^  a  Sort  of  Turbarii  which 
they  make  them  to  have  worn  ;  .though  this  generally  fig- 
jiifies  a  Woman's  Veil.  Rofmus  and  Mr.  Dodwell  declare  for 
the  fecond  of  thefe  Opinions ;  Polydore  Virgil  has  given  his 
Judgment  in  Favour  of  the  third  [a). 

{a)  Ds  ini/cnt.rcr.X^,  A,,  cap.  14, 
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Numa  at  firft  difcharged  feveral  Offices  of  Religion  him- 
felf,  and  defigned  that  ail  his  Succefi'ors  fliould  do  the  like  : 
But  becaufe  he  thought  the  greateft  Part  ot  them  would 
'  partake  more.,  of  Romulus  his  Genius  than  his  own,  and  that 
their  being  engaged  in  War-like  Enterprizes  might  incapa- 
citate them  for  this  Fundion,  he  inftuuted  thele  Flammes 
to  take  care  of  the  fame  Services,  which  by  Right  belonged 
to  the  Kings  (a).  ;• 

The  only  three  conflituted  at  firft  were  the  teamen  Viahf, 
Martialis,  and  ^irinalis.  The  firft  was  facred  to  Jupiter ; 
and  a  Perfon  of  the  higheft  Authority  in  the  Commonwealth. 
He  was  obliged  to  obferve  feveral  fuperintious  Reftraints,  as 
well  as  honoured  with  feveral  eminent  Privileges  beyond 
other  Oftlcers ;  which  are  reckoned  up  large  by  G.//n/x 
lb).  The  fame  Author  tells  us,  that  the  Wife  of  this  tla^ 
men  had  the  Name  of  Flaminica,  and  was  entrufted  with  the 
Care  of  feveral  Ceremonies  peculiar  to  her  Place. 

But  it  is  certain,  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Dignity  was  fuffici- 
ently  diminiftied  in  fucceeding  Times ;  otherwife  we  cannot 
imagine,  that  Julius  Cafar  would  have  been  inverted  with  it 
at  feventeen  Years  of  Age,  as  Suetonius  [c]  mfo'-'^s  "s  he 
was:  Or  that  Sylla  would  have  driven  him  from  his  OHice,. 

and  his  Houfe.  ■      ^  \  a 

The  other  two  were  of  lefs,  yet  of  very  eminent  Autho- 
rity :  ordained  to  infpeft  the  Rites  o{  Mars  ^nA  Romulus 
All  three  were  chofen  from  the  Nobility.  Several  Pnefts  ot 
the  fame  Order,  though  of  inferior  Power  and  Dignity, 
were  added  in  latter  Times ;  the  whole  Number  being  ge- 
nerally computed  at  fifteen.  Yet  Fenepila  (or  the  Author 
under  his  Name)  afl^ures  us  from  ^rra,  that  the  old  Romans 
had  a  particular  Flamen  for  every  Deity  they  worfliip- 

^'Though  the  Flamen  Dialis  difcharged  feveral  religious  Du- 
ties that  properly  belonged  to  the  Kings,  yet  we  rneet  with 
another  Officer  of  greater  Authority,  who  feenris  to  have  been, 
wholly  defigned  for  that  Employment:  And  this  was  the 
Rex  Sacrificulus,  or  Sacrorum.  Dionyfnis  gxvts  the  Uri- 
einal  of  this  Inftitution  as  follows  :  Becaufe  the  Kings  had,  m 
affrcat  many  RefpeBsy  been  very,  ferviceable  to  the  State,  tbe^ 
Eftablillers  of  the  Commonwealth  thought  it  very  proper  to  keep^ 
Lays  the  Name  of  King  in  the  Qty.  Vpon  this  Account  they 
ordered  the  Augurs  and  Pontifices  chrfe  a  ft  Perfon,  ^ho 
Jbould  engage  never  to  have  the  leaJJ  fland  in  Ovil  Affairs^ ^ 
[a]  Liv.  lib.  I.  (^)-  A^.^.  ^tt.  lib.  IQ.  cap.  15.  (0  Cap.  i- 

{Jj  De  Sacsrdaisy  cap.  ^.  ^^^^ 
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but  devote  bimfeJf  wholly  to  the  Care  of  the  Ptiblic  Worfiip  and: 
Ceremonies  of  Religion,  with  the  Title  of  Rex  Sacrorum  {a). 
And  Livy  informs  us,  that  the  Office  of  Rex  Sacrorum  was 
therefore  made  inferior  to  that  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  left 
the  Name  of  King,  which  had  been  forrnerly  fo  odious  to, 
the  People,  might,  notwithflanding  this  Reftraint,  be  ftill,^ 
m  fome  Meafure,  prejudicial  to  their  Liberty  {b). 

Salii.']  The  Original  of  the  Salii  may  be  thus  deduced  fromi 
Plutarch.  In  the  eighth  Year  ot  Numa's  Reign,  a  terrible 
Peftilence,  fpreading  itfelf  over  Italy,  among  other  Places 
infefted  Rome.  The  Citizens  were  dmofl  grown  defperate^ 
when  they  were  comforted  on  a  fudden  by  the  Report  of  a 
Brazen  Target,  which,  they  fay,  fell  into  Numa's  Hands 
from  Heaven.  The  King  was  affured  by  the  Conference 
he  rriaintained  with  the  Nymph  Egeria  and  the  Mufes,  that 
the  Target  was  fent  from  the  Gods  for  the  Cure  and  Safety 
of  the  City ;  and  this  was  foon  verified  by  the  miraculous 
Ceafing  of  the  Sicknefs,  They  advifed  him  too,  to  make 
eleven  other  Targets,  fo  like  in  their  Dimenfions  and  Form 
to  the  Original,  that  in  Cafe  there  fhould  be  a  Defign  of 
ftealing  it  away,  the  true  might  not  be  didinguiftied  or- 
known  from  thofe  v/hich  were  counterfeited;  by  which 
means ^it  would  be  more  difficult  to  defeat  the  Counfels  of 
Fate,  in  which  it  had  been  determined,  that,  while  this 
was  preferved,  the  City  (hould  prove  happy  and  vi61orious. 
This  difficult  Work  one  Veterius  Mamurius  very  luckily 
performed,  and  made  eleven  others  that  Numa  himfelf  could 
not  know  from  the  Erft.  They  were  worked  into  an  Oval 
Form,  wiih  feveral  Folds  or  Plaits  clofing  one  over  another. 
They  exadly  fitted  the  Elbow  by  their  Figure;  and  were 
thence  called  A?uyUa,  from  'aW„  which  fignifies  a  crooked 
Javelin  •  or  from  the  Cubit,  'Arxi;v  that  Part  of  the  Arm  be- 
tween the  Wrift  and  the  Elbow,  upon  which  they  carried 
the  Ancylia  {c).  For  the  keeping  of  thefe  Numa  inftituted 
an  Order  of  Priefts,  called  Salii,  a  faliendo,  from  Leaping 
or  Dancing.  They  lived  in  a  Body,  and  compofed  a  Col- 
lege, confiftingof  the  fame  Number  of  Men  with  the  Buck- 
lers which  they  preferved.  The  three  Seniors  governed  the 
Reft ;  of  whom  the  firft  had  the  Name  of  Praful the  fe- 
cond  of  Fates  ;  and  the  other  of  Magijlei  [d).    In  the  Month 

March  was  their  great  Feaft,  when  they  carried  their  fa- 
crcd  Charge  about  the  City.  At  this  Prcceffion,  they  were 
habited  in  a  fhort  fcarlet  Caffock,  having  round  them  a 

{a)  Antiq.  lib,  5.  {b)  Lh.  lib.  a.  (f)  Plutarch,  in  Numa.  U)  Alex,  ah 
4lex.  lib.  1.  cap. 

broad 
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broad  Belt  clafped  with  brafs  Buckles.  On  their  Head  they 
wore  a  Sort  of  Copper  Helmet.  In  this  Manner  they  went 
on  with  a  nimble  Motion,  keeping  juft  Meafures  with  their 
Feet,  and  demonftrating  great  Strength  and  Agility  by  the 
various  handfome  Turns  of  their  Body  (a:).  They  fungbythe 
Way  a  Set  of  old  Verfes,  called  the  CarmenSaliare ;  the  original 
Form  of  which  was  com pofed  by  Numa.  They  were  facred 
to  Mars,  [ihe  Ancylia,  or  Targets,  being  Parts  of  Armour,) 
who  from  them  took  the  Name  of  Salifubfulus :  And, 
therefore,  on  Account  of  the  extraordinary  Noife  and  Shak- 
ing that  they  made  in  their  Dances,  Catullus,  to  fignify  a 
ftrong  Bridge,  has  ufed  the  Phrafe, 

In  quo  vel  SaJifubfult  Sacra  fiunto  {])). 
Uiilefs  the  Conjecture  of  VoJJius  be  true,  that  Salifubfuluji 
is  here  a  Corruption  from  Salii  ipfulis :  The  Performers  in 
thofe  Dances,  bearing  with  them,  among  other  fuperftiti- 
piis  Trifles,  thin  Plates  worked  into  the  Shapes  of  Men  and 
Women^  which  they  called  ipfdes,  or  fubftles,  and  ipfula,  or 
fubfula.  Upon  admitting  this  Opinion,  Mars  muft  lofe  his 
Name  of  Salifubfulus ;  and  Pacuvius  cannot  relieve  him ;  be- 
caufe  the  Verfe  with  this  Word  in  it  commonly  cited  from 
that  old  Poet,  is  thought  (by  Vojfms  at  leaft)  to  be  a  mere 
Fi6lion  of  Mnretus^  who  was  noted  for  this  Kind  of  Forge- 
ry.   See  Fojf.  in  Catul.  p.  46, 

Though  the  Month  of  March  (dedicated  to  that  God) 
was  the  proper  Time  for  carrying  about  the  Ancylia;  yet  if 
at  any  Time  a  juft  and  lawful  War  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Order  of  the  Senate,  againft  any  State  or  People,  the  Salit 
were,  in  a  folemn  Manner,  to  move  the  Ancylia ;  as  if  by 
that  Means  they  roufed  Mars  from  his  Seat,  and  fent  him 
out  to  the  Afliftance  of  their  Arms  {c). 

'Tullius  Hojlilius  afterwards  increafed  the  College  with 
twelve  more  Salih  purfuance  of  a  Vow  he  made  in  a  Bat- 
tle with  the  Sabines,  And,  therefore,  for  Diftindion  Sake, 
the  firfl  twelve  were  generally  called  Salii  Palatini,  from 
the  Palatine  Mountain,  whence  they  begun  their  ProcelTion  ; 
the  others  Salii  Collini,  or  ^gonenfes,  from  the  ^lirinal 
Hill,  fometimes  called  Mons  Agonalis  ;  where  they  had  a 
Chapel,  on  one  of  the  highefl:  Eminences  of  the  Mountain  {d). 

Alexander  ab  Alexandra  has  obferved,  that  the  Entertain- 
ments of  thefe  Priefts  upon  their  folemn  Feftivals  were  very 
cofllyand  magnificent,witb  all  the  Variety  of  Mufic, Garlands, 
Perfumes,  Qc.  [e] :  And  therefore  Horace  ufes  dapes  Salia-^ 

{a)  Plutarch,  in  Num.  (l>)Catul,  Carm.  17.  (c)  Jlex.  ab  Alex.  lib.  i.  cap. 
^6.       (</)  DionyJ.  Halic.  lib.  ^.       (e)  Gen,  Dier.  lib.  cap.  i6. 

res 
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res  {d)  for  delicate  Meats,  as  he  does  Fontificum  ccenee  (h) 
for  great  Regalio's. 

Feciales.l  The  Feciales  Varro  derives  from  Fides y  becaufe 
they  had  the  Care  of  the  public  Faith  in  Leagues  and  Con- 
tra6;s.  Others  bring  the  Word  a  fadere  faciendoy  on  the 
fame  Account.  Their  Original  in  Italy  was  very  antient. 
Dion.  Halicarnajfus  finds  them  among  the  Aborigines,  un- 
der the  Name  of  cr'nmlo^o(oi  Ubamimm  latores :  And  Virgil 
intimates  as  much  in  feveral  Places.  Niima  firft  inftituted 
the  Order  at  Rome  (c),  confifling  of  twenty  Perfons  [d], 
^hofe  out  of  the  mofl:  eminent  Families  in  the  City,  and 
fettled  in  a  College.  It  is  probable  he  ranked  them  among 
the  Officers  of  Religion,  to  procure  them  the  more  Defe- 
rence and  Authority,  and  tp  make  their  Perfons  more  facred 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

Their  Office  was  to  be  the  Arbitrators  of  all  Controver- 
fies  relating  to  War  and  Peace  ;  nor  was  it  lawful  on  any 
Account  to  take  up  Arms,  till  they  had  declared  all  Means 
and  Expedients  that  might  tend  to  Accommodation  to  be  in- 
fufficient.  In  cafe  the  Republic  had  fuffered  any  Injury  from 
a  foreign  State,  they  difpatched  thefe  Feciales,  who  were 
properly  Heralds,  to  demand  Satisfaction  ;  who,  if  they 
could  not  procure  Reftitution,  or  juft  Return,  calling  the 
Gods  to  witnefs  againfl:  the  People  and  Country,  immedi-, 
ately  denounced  War  ;  otherwife  they  confirmed  the  Alli- 
ance that  had  been  formerly  made,  or  contradted  a  nev/- 
one  [e).  But  the  Ceremonies,  ufed  upon  both  thefe  Occafi- 
ons,  will  fall  more  properly  under  another  Head,  It  is 
enough  to  obferve  here,  that  both  the  Affairs  were  managed 
by  thefe  Officers,  with  the  Confent  of  the  Senate  and  People. 

As  to  the  Pater  Patratus,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whe- 
ther he  was  a  con  flan  t  Officer,  and  the  Chief  of  tht  Fecia- 
les-, or  a  temporary  Minifter,  elected  on  Account  of  mak- 
ing Peace,  or  denouncing  War,  which  were  both  done  by 
him.  Roftnus  makes  him  the  conftant  Governor,  or  Mafler 
of  iht  Feciales  (f).  Fenefella  (or  the  Author  under  his 
Name)  a  diflind  Officer  altogether  {g).  Pomponius  Ldetus 
{h)  and  Polydore  Virgil  [i]  tell  us,  that  he  was  only  chofen. 
by  one  of  the  Feciales,  out  of  their  own  Body,  upon  fuch 
Occafions  as  we  have  jufl  mentioned.  The  latter  Opinion 
may  be  defended  by  the  Authority  of  Livy,  who,  in  Order 
to  the  Treaty  with  the  Albans  before  the  triple  Combat  of 

(<j)  Lib.  I.  OJ.  37.  (f>)  Lib.  I.  OJ.  14.  (c)  Dionyf.  Livy,  (J)  AUx. 
&k  yllex.  1.  g.  c.  3.  {e)  Plutarch,  in  Num.  { f)  Lib,  3.  cap.  ai.  [g)  De  Sa- 
cerdit.  Rom.  cap,  5.  (/>)  Ue  SacerJot.  E,em.  cap.  6.  (/}  De  invest.  Rer.  lib. 
4.  cap.  14. 
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the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  makes  one  of  the  Feciales  chufe 
z  Pater  Patratus  to  perform  that  Ceremony  {q).  The  Per- 
fon  intrufted  with  his  Office  muft  have  been  one  who  had  a 
Father  and  a  Son  both  ahve;  and  therefore  Pater  Patratus  is 
ro  more  than  a  perfeder  Sort  of  Father ;  as  they  imagined 
him  to  be,  whofe  own  Father  was  ftill  living  after  himfelf 
had  been  a  Father  for  fomc  Time.  Perhaps  too  they  might 
fancy  him  to  be  the  fitted  Judge  in  Affairs  of  fuch  Confe- 
quence,  who  could' fee  as  well  behind,  as  before  him  {b). 

Though  the  Members  of  any  Collegiate  Body,  and  .par- 
ticularly the  free  Tradefmen  of  the  feveral  Companies,  are 
often  called  Sodales  ;  yet  thofe  who  challenged  that  Name 
ty  Way  of  Eminence,  were  Religious  Officers,  inftituted 
to  take  care  of  the  Feftivals  and  annual  Honours  of  great 
Perfons  deceafed.  The  firft  of  this  Order  were  the  So^ 
daks  Titii,  created  to  fupervife  the  Solemnities  in  Me- 
mory of  Tatius  the  Sabine  King.  Tiberius  founded  a  Col- 
lege of  the  fame  Nature,  and  gave  the  Members  the  Titles 
of  Sodales  Augujlales  \  their  Bufinefs  was  to  infpeSt  the  Rites 
paid  to  Augujius  Ccefar  after  his  Death  ;  and  to  perform  the 
fame  good  Offices  to  the  whole  Julian  Family,  as  the  old 
Sodales  Titii  preferved  the  facred  Memorials  of  all  the  Sabine 
Race. 

Alterwards  we  meet  with  the  Sodales  Antoniniani,  Helvi- 
fni,  Alexandrini,  &c.  inftituted  on  the  like  Accounts,  but 
fo  reftrained  to  the  Service  of  the  particular  Emperors,  that 
the  Antoninianif  for  Example,  were  divided  into  the  Pii^ 
Lucii,  Marci,  &c.  according  to  the  proper  Name  of  the 
Prince  on  whole  Honours  they  were  to  attend.  Vid.  Dodr^ 
well.  Pr^le£i.  i.  ad  Spartiani  Hadrian.  S.  5. 

Lib.  I.  cap.  14.  (i)  Plutarch.  In  ^ejiion.  Roman, 

r   ^  —  ■  ■ 

CHAP.  vr. 

Of  the  VESTALS. 

THE  Inftitution  of  the  Fejlal  Virgins  is  generally  attrl^ 
bated  to  Nuj:':a  ;  though  we  meet  with  the  Sacred  Fire 
long  before,  and  even  in  the  Time  o[  jEneas.  But  perhaps 
Nufna  v/as  the  firft  who  fettled  the  Order,  and  built  a  Tem- 
ple to  the  Godd^rfs  in  Rome  {a).    Their  Office  was  to  attend 

(«)  Virgil,  ^iieid,  lib,  a,  (arm.  x^'j, 

upon 
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i^pon  the  Rites  of  VeJIa,i\iQ  chief  Part  of  it  {a)  being  the  Pre^ 
fervation  of  the  Ploly  Fjre,  which  Numot  fancying  Fire  to 
be  the  firfl:  Principle  of  all  Things,  committed  to  their 
Charge.  Ovid  tells  us,  th^t  they  underftood  nothing  elfc 
but  Fire  by  Vejla  herfelf, 

Nec  tualiud  Veftam  quam  vhatn  inteJUge  jlammam  {b). 

Though  fometimes  he  makes  her  the  fame  as  the  Earth. 
 Telius  Veftaque  numen  idem  eji  (c). 

PoJydore  Virgil  reconciles  the  two  Names,  by  obferving 
that  Fire,_  or  the  natural  Heat  by  which  all  Things  are 
produced,  is  enclofed  in  the  Earth  [d). 

They  were  obliged  to  keep  in  this  Fire  with  the  utmofl: 
Care  ;  and  if  it  happened  to  go  out,  it  was  thought  Impiety 
to  light  it  at  any  common  Flame,  but  they  made  ufe  of  the 
pure  and  unpolluted  Rays  of  the  Sun  {e).  Every  Year,  on 
the  firft  of  March,  whether  it  had  gone  out  or  no,  they  air 
ways  lighted  it  a-new  ffj.  There  were  other  Relics  and 
Holy  Things  under  their  Care,  of  which  we  have  very  un- 
certain Accounts ;  particularly  the  famous  Pa//<zi/MOT  brought 
from  Troy  by  ^neas  ;  for  Ulyfes  and  Diomedes  ftole  only  a 
counterfeit  one,  a  Copy  of  the  other,  which  was  kept  with 
lefs  Care. 

Dionyfius  and  Plutarch  afiTure  us,  that  Nima  conftituted 
only  Virgins  for  this  Service  ;  and  that  the  fame  Number 
remained  ever  after.  And  therefore  a  great  Antiquary  is 
certainly  miftaken,  when  h^  makes  the  Number  increafe^ 
to  twenty  (^). 

They  were  admitted  into  this  Society  between  the  Years, 
of  fix  and  ten  ;  and  were  not  properly  faid  to  be  ele£l:ed  or 
created,  but  capt^,  taken  ;  the  Pontifex  Maximus  taking 
her  that  he  liked  by  the  Hand,  and  leading  her,  as  it  were 
by  Force,  from  her  Parents  \h). 

The  chief  Rules  prefcribed  them  by  their  Founder,  were 
to  vow  the  ftriaeft  Chaftity  for  the  Space  of  thirty  Years. 
The  firft  ten  they  were  only  Novices,  obliged  to  learn  the 
Ceremonies,  and^erfe£l  themfelves  in  the  Duties  of  their 
Religion.  The  next  ten  Years  they  aftually  difcharged  the 
Sacerdotal  Function ;  and  fpent  the  remaining  ten  in  teaching 
and  inftruding  others.  After  this  Term  was  compleated,  they 

{a)  Plutarch  &  Dicnyfus.  (b)  Fafl.  6.  -v.z^i.  [c)  Fajl  6.  -v.  4^0.  ((/)  Di 
in-vent.  Rer.  lib.  i.  cap.  14.  (e)  Flutarth.  in  Numa.  (f)Alex.  ab.  Alex,  lib 
5.  c  II.  Maa  ob.  Sat^rnal.  lib.  j.  cap.  li.  {^g)  Alex,  ab  Ahx.  Ibid.  UA  A. 
*^£ll.  lib.  I.  cap.  %%. 

had 
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liad  Liberty  to  leave  the  Order,  and  chufe  any  Condition  of 
Life  that  beft  fuited  with  their  Inclinations;  though  this 
was  counted  unlucky,  and  therefore  feldom  put  in  Pradice. 
Upon  Commifllon  of  any  lefler  Faults,  they  were  puniihed 
as  the  Pantifex  Moximus  (who  had  the  Care  of  them) 
thought  fit.  But  if  they  broke  their  Vow  of  Virginity,  they 
were  conftantly  buried  alive  in  a  Place  without  the  City- 
Wall^  allotted  for  that  peculiar  Ufe  (^),  and  thence  caUe4 
Campus  Sceleratus,      FeJJus  \nhvms  ui. 

But  this  fevere  Condition  was  recompenfed  with  feveral 
Privileges  and  Prerogatives.  Whenever  they  went  abroad, 
they  had  the  Fafcef  carried  before  them  {h),  a  Conful,  or  the 
Prator,  being  obliged  to  give  them  the  Way  {c).  And  if  in 
their  Walk  they  cafually  lighted  upon  a  Malefa£lor  Iea<ling 
to  Execution,  they  had  the  Favour  to  deliver  him  from  the: 
Hands  of  Juftice,  provided  they  made  Oath  that  theit 
Meeting  was  purely  accidental,  withowt  any  Ccmpad  or 
Defign  {d). 

{a)  Plutarch,  in  Num,  (i)  Ihid.  {c)  Alex,  ab.  ^lex.  lit.  5.  cap. 

11.  {d)  Plutarch,  in  Num. 


CHAP.  VIL 

Of  the  Duumviri,  Decemviri,  and  Qgindecemvirii 
Keepers  of  the  SibylUne  Writings:  And  of  the  Cor^-" 
bantes>  or  the  Priejis  o/Cybele,  and  the  Epulones. 

THE  Firft  of  thefe  Orders,  famous  only  on  Account 
of  the  Relics  they  preferved,  owe  their  Original  to 
this  Occafion. 

A  ftrange  old  Woman  coming  to  Tarquinius  Siiperbus  with 
nine  Books,  which,  (he  faid,  were  the  Oracles  of  the  .Sj- 
bils,  proffered  to  fell  them.  But  the  King  making  fome 
Scruple  about  the  Price,  fhe  went  away  and  burnt  three  of 
them ;  and  returning  with  the  rix>  aiked  the  fame  Sum  as 
before.  Tarquin  only  laughed  at  her,  on  which  the  old  Wo- 
man left  him  once  more;  and  after  fhe  had  burnt  three 
others,  came  again  with  thofe  that  were  left,  but  ftill  kept 
to  her  old  Terms.  The  King  began  now  to  wonder  at 
her  Obftinacy,  and  thinking  there  might  be  fomething  more 

than 
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than  ordinary  In  theBufinefs,  fent  for  the  Augurs  to  confult 
what  was  to  be  done.    They,  when  their  Divinations  were 
performed,  acquainted  him  what  a  Piece  of  Impiety  he  had 
been  guilty  of,  by  refufing  a  Treafure  fent  to  him  from 
Heaven,  and  commanded  him  to  give  whatever  flie  demand 
ed  for  the  Books  that  remained.    The  Woman  received  her 
Money,  and  dehvered  the  Writings;  and  only,  charging- 
them  by  all  Means  to  keep  them  facred,  immediately  va? 
Jiiihed.    Two  of  the  Nobility  were  prefently  after  chofe  to 
be  the  Keepers  of  thefe  Oracles,  which  were  laid  up  with  aii 
imaginable  Care  in  the  Capitol,  in  a  Cheft  under  Ground. 
They  could  not  be  confulted  without  a  fpecial  Order  of  the 
Senate,  which  was  never  granted,  unlefs  upon  the  receiving 
of  fome  notable  Defeat ;  upon  the  rifing  of  any  confid-ra- 
ble  Mutiny,  or  Sedition  in  the  State;   or  upon  fome  other 
extraordinary  Occafion  (./);  feveral  of  which  we  meet  with 
m  Lroy  \b). 

The  Number  of  Prierts,  In  this,  as  in  moft  other  Orders^ 
Several  Times  altered.  The  Duumviri 
They  had  the  common    continued  till  about  the  Year  of  tho 

Name  of  Duumwri^  De-  00       1         i  • 

cemviri^or  i^indecemvirt^  ^"^7  3°">  whcn  the  Tribunes  of  the 
Sacris faciundis.  People  preferred  a  Law,  that  there 

^^■'ould  be  ten  Men  eleded  for  this 
Service,  part  out  of  the  Nobility,  and  Part  out  of  the  Com- 
mons.   We  meet  with  the  Decemviri  all  along  from  hence^ 
till  about  the  Time  of  SjiUa  the  Dilator,  when  the  3uinde- 
cemviri  occm  :  Which  Addition  of  five  Perfons  ma}^  with 
good  Reafon,  be  attributed  to  him,  who  increafed  fo  many 
of  the  other  Orders.   It  were  needlefs  to  give  any  farther- 
Account  of  the  ^>3///,than  that  they  are  generally  agreed  to 
have  been  ten  in  Number ;  for  which  we  have  the  Authority 
ot  Farro;   though  fome  make  them  nine,  fome  four,  fonie 
three,  and  fome  only  one  (c).    They  all  lived  in  different 
Ages  and  Countries,  were  all  Prophetefies;  and,  if  we  be- 
lieve the  common  Opinion,  foretold  the  coming  of  our  Sa- 
viour.   As  to  the  Writing,  Dempjier  teHs  us,  it  was  on  Li- 
nen [d).    But  one  would  think  the  common  Phrafe  of  Folia 
SibylU,  ufed  hj  Virgil,  Horace,  and  other  credible  Authors,- 
Ihould  argue,  that  they  wrote  their  Prophecies  on  Leaves  of 
Trees;  efpecially  if  we  confider  the  great  Antiquity  which 
IS  generally  allowed  them,  and  are  affured  at  the  fame  Time 
hy  Pliny  {e),  that  this  was  the  oldeft  Way  of  Writing. 

{a)  Dicyf.  Antiq.  lib.  4.  (h)  Particularly  lib.  3.  cap.  10.  li',.  5.  cap.  ,3. 
(dj  Ibtd.  Lib.  33.^cap.  II.  J  t-*4- 
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Solinus  acquaints  us,  that  thefe  Books  which  Tarquitt 
bought,  were  burnt  in  the  Conflagration  of  the  Capitol,  the 
Year  before  Sylla's  Di£tator(hip  {a).  Yet  there  were  others 
of  their  infpired  Writings,  or  at  leaft  Copie^or  Extrads  of 
them,  collefted  in  Greece  and  other  Parts,  upon  a  fpecial 
Searcii  made  by  Order  of  the  Senate,  which  were  kept  with 
the  fame  Superftition  as  the  former,  till  about  the  Time  of 
Tbeodojius  the  Great t  when  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Senate 
having  embraced  the  Chriftian  Faith,  fuch  Vanities  begun  to 
grow  out  of  Fafhion  ;  till  at  laft  Stilicho  burnt  them  all  un- 
der Honorius,  for  which  he  is  fo  feyerely  cenfured  by  the  no- 
ble Poet  Rut  thus  y  in  his  ingenious  Itinerary. 

Nec  tantum  Geticis  grajjatus  proditor  armis. 

Ante  Sibylinae  fata  cremamt  Opis. 
Odimus  Althsam  confumpto  funere  lorris; 
Nifasum  crinem  fiere  putantur  aves. 
■    At  Stilicho  aternipatalia  pignora  libri, 
Et  plenas  voluit  pracipitare  coins. 

Nor  only  Roman  Arms  the  Wretch  betray'd 
To  barbarous  Foes;  before  that  curfed  Deed, 
He  burnt  the  Writings  of  the  facred  Maid. 
We  hate  Alth^a  for  the  fatal  Brand  ;  ^ 
When  Nifus  fell,  the  weeping  Birds  complain'd  : 
More  cruel  he  than  the  revengeful  Fair  j 
More  cruel  he  than  Nifus''  Murderer. 
Whofe  impious  Hands  into  the  Flames  have  thrown 
The  heavenly  Pledges  of  the  Roman  Crown, 
Unrav'lling  all  the  Doom  that  careful  Fate  had  fpun. 

Among  all  the  religious  Orders,  as  we  meet  with  none 
oftner  in  Authors,  fo  there  were  none  of  fufh  an  extravagant 
Conftitution  as  the  Priefts  of  Cyhk.  We  find  them  under 
the  different  Names  of  (h)  Curetes,  Corybantes,  Galli,  and  Id^t 
Da^yli;  but  can  fcarce  get  one  tolerable  Etymology  of  ei- 
ther. As  for  Cybele  herfelf,  flie  is  generally  taken  for  the 
Earth,  and  is  the  fame  with  Rbea,Ops,  Berecyntbia,  the  Idaari 
Mother,  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  the  Great  Goddefs.  She  was 
invited  and  received  into  i^ow^-,  from  Peftnus  in  Galati a, vfxih. 
great  Solemnity,  by  the  Advice  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  (c). 

'  {a)  Polyhifler.  c,  8,       {h)  f^ide  Dionyf.  Antiq.  lib.  4.  {c)  Liv.  lib. 
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But  to  returi  to  her  Priefts:  We  find  little  of  any  Cer- 
tainty about  them,  but  that  they  were  all  Eunuchs,  and  by 
Nation  Phrygians;  and  that  in  their  folemn  Procefllons  they 
danced  in  Armor,  making  a  cbnfufed  Noife  with  Timbrels^) 
Pipes,  and  Cymbals,  howling  all  the  while  like  mad  Men,  and 
cutting  themfelves  as  they  went  along.  One  woul^l  little 
think,  that  this  was  the  Goddefs,  who  reiquired  fuch  a  facred 
Silence  in  her  Myfleries  as  Virgil  [a]  would  perfuade  us  ihe 
did.  And  the  beft  we  could  fuppofe  at  the  Sight  of  this 
bawling  Retinue,  is,  that  they  were  going  to  fettle  a  Swarm 
of  Bees ;  for  which  Service  the  fame  Poet  recommends  the 
Ufe  of  the  Cymbals  of  Cybele  [b).  , 

But  we  cannot  have  a  better  Relation  of  the  Original  and 
the  Manner  of  their  ftrange  Solemnity,  than  what  Lucretius 
has  given  us  in  his  fecond  Book. 

Hanc  varide  geriteS)  antiquo  more  facrorunt, 
Jdaam  vocitant  Matrem,  Phrygiafque  catervai 
t)ant  Comites  ;  quia  primum  ex  iliis  finibus  ediini 
fer  terrarum  orbem  fruges  ccspijje  creari. 
Oallos  attribuiint)  quia  numen  qui  violdrint 
Matris,  ^  ingrati genitoribus  inventi  fu7it; 
Significare  voluni  indignos  ejfe  putandosy 
Fivam  progeniem  qui  in  eras  luminis  edant. 
^Tympana  tenia  tonant palmis  y  cymbala  circuni 
Concava,  raucifonoque  minantur  corhiia  cantu. 
Et  Phrygio  Jiimujat  numero  cava  tibia  mentes  ;  ; 
^elaque  praportant  violenti'ftgna  Juroris^ 
Ingratos  aninios,  atque  impia  pe^ori  volgi 
Conterrere  metu  quae  pojfmt  numine  divee. 
Hie  armata  manus  (Curetas  nomine  Graii 
^uos  memorant  Phrygios)  inter  fe  forte  catervis 
Ludunt,  in  numerumque  exfultant  fanguine  lati ;  ^5* 
Terrificas  capitum  quatientes  numine  crijlas. 
T)i£laos  rejerunt  Curetas  ;  qui  yovis  ilium 
Vagi  turn  in  Cretd  quondutn  occult  affc  feruntur^ 
Cum  pueri  ciircum  puerum  pernice  chorea 
Armati  in  numerum  pulfarent  aribus  ara, 
Ne  Saturnus  eum  malis  mandaret  adeptus^ 
JEternumque  daret  matrifub  pe^ore  vulnus. 

Concerning  her,  fond  Superftition  frames" 
A  thoufand  odd  Conceits,  a  thoufand  Names, 
And  gives  her  a  large  Train  of  Phrygian  Dames  : 

[a)  JEneid.  5^  (b)  Geerg.  4. 


1 

Becaufe 
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Becaufe  in  Phrygia  Corn  at  firfl:  took  Birth, 
And  thence  was  fcatter'd  p'er  the  other  Earth, 
They  caftrale  all  their  Prief^§  ;  from  whence  'tis  Ihewn, 
That  they  deferve  no  Children  of  their  own. 
Who  or  abufe  their  Sires,  or  difrefped. 
Or  treat  their  Mothers  with  a  cold  Negled ; 
Their  Mothers,  whom  they  ftiould  adore. — — 
Amidft;  her  Pomp  fierce  Drums  and  Cymbals  beat. 
And  the  hoarfe  Horns  with  rattling  Notes  do  threat. 
The  Pipe,  with  Phrygian  Airs,  difturbs  their  Souls, 
'Till  Reafon,  overthrown,  mad  Paflion  rules. 
They  carry  Arms,  thofe  dreadful  Signs  of  War, 
To  raife  in  th'  impious- Rout  religious  Fear. 
Hear  fome  in  Arms  dance  round  among  the  Crowd, 
Look  dreadful  gay  in  their  own  fparkling  Blood, 
Their  Crefts  ftill  fliaking  with  a  dreadful  Nod. 
Thefe  reprefent  thofe  armed  Priefts  who  ftrove 
To  drown  the  tender  Cries  of  Infant  Jove  : 
By  dancing  quick,  they  made  a  greater  Sound, 
And  beat  their  Armour  as  they  danc'd  around. 
Left  Saturn  fliould  have  found,  and  eat  the  Boy, 
And  Ops  for  ever  mourn'd  her  prattling  Joy. 

Creech. 

But  we  muft  not  omit  a  more  comic,  though  ftiorter  Ac- 
count, that  we  have  of  them  in  Juvenal: 

•  Matrifque  De&m  chorus  intrat,  &  ingens, 

Semhir  obfcceno  fades  reverenda  minori, 
Moll/a  gut  rapid  fecuit  genitalia  tejla, 
Jampridem  cui  rauca  cohors,  cut  tympana  cedunt 
Plebeia  {a) . 

And  Cyheleh  Priefts,  an  Eunuch  at  their  Head, 
About  the  Streets  a  mad  Proceffion  led ; 
The  venerable  Gelding,  large  and  high, 
O'er-looks  the  Herd  of  his  inferior  Fry  : 
His  aukward  Priefts  about  him  madly  prance. 
And  beat  their  Timbrels  to  their  myftic  Dance. 

Dryden. 

The  Epulonesy  at  their  firft  Creation,  Livy  {b)  affuresus, 
were  only  three :  Soon  after  they  were  increafed  to  feven ; 


(a)  Sat.  6. 


(J,)  Lib.  33. 


whence 
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•whence  they  are  commonly  called  Septetnvir'i  Epiihnumy 
only  Septemviri,  or  the  Septemviratus  ;  and  feme  report  that 
Jidius  Cafar,  by  adding  three  more,  changed  them  to  a 
Decemvirate  :  though  it  is  certain  they  kept  their  old  Name. 
They  had  their  Name  from  a  Cuftom  which  obtained 
among  the  Romans y  in  Time  of  public  Danger,  of  making 
a  fumptuous  Feaft  in  their  Temples,  to  which  they  did,  as 
it  were,  invite  the  Deities  themfelves.  For  their  Statues 
were  brought  on  rich  Beds,  with  their  Fj^wwar/^  too,  or 
Pillows,  and  placed  at  the  moft  honourable  Part  of  the  Ta- 
ble as  the  principal  Guefts.  Thefe  Regalio^s  they  called 
Epula,  or  Le^ijlernia  ^  the  Care  of  which  belonged  to  the 
Epulones.  This  Priefthood  is  by  Pliny  Junior  fet  on  an  equal 
J'oot  with-rthat  of  the.  Augurs  \  when,  upon  a  Vacancy  in 
each  Order,  he  fupplicates  his  Mafter  Trajan  to  be  admit- 
ted to  either.  The  whole  Epiftle  ought  to  be  recited  for 
an  Example  of  Modefty  and_^Wit. 

PLINIUS  TRjyJNO. 
Cum  fciam)  Domine,  ad  tejiimonium  laudemque  morum  meo- 
rum  pertinere  tarn  boni  principis  judicio  exornarit  rogo,  digni- 
tatis ad  quam  me pfovexit  indulgentia  tua,  vel  augur atumt'oel 
feptemDiratuniy  quia  vacant,  adjicere  digneris  :  ut  jure  facer- 
dotii  precari  deos  pro  te  publice  pojjim,  quos  nunc  precor  pie- 
tate  pri'Vata. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Roman  Sacrifices. 

TH  E  Word  Sacrificium  more  properly  flgnifies  the 
Thing  offered,  than  the  Afition  of  Offering.  The 
two  common  Words  to  exprefs  the  former,  were  Vi^ima 
and  Hoftia  ;  which  though  they  are  often  confounded,  yet 
by  the  firfl  Word  are  properly  meant  the  greater  Sort  of  Sa- 
crifices, by  the  other  the  lefs. 

Though  every  Deity  had  fome  peculiar  Rites  and  Inflitu- 
tions,  and  confequently  different  Sorts  of  Sacrifices,  in  v^^hich 
the  greatefl  Part  of  the  public  Worfhip  then  confifted ;  yet 
there  were  fome  Handing  Rules  and  Ceremonies  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  all. 

The  Prieft  (and  fometimes  the  Perfon  that  offered  the 
Victim)  went  before  in  a  white  Garment  free  from  Spots 

and 
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and  Figures  :  For  Cicero  tells  us,  that  White  is  the  mofl  ac- 
ceptable Colour  to  the  Gods ;  probably,  becaufe  it  feems  to 
denote  Purity  and  Innocence. 

The  Beaft  to  be  facrificed,  if  of  a  larger  Sort,  ufed  to  be 
markedl  on  the  Horns  with  Gold  ;  if  of  the  leffer  Sort,  it 
"was  crowned  with  the  Leaves  of  that  Tree  which  the  Deity 
Was  thought  moft  to  delight  in,  for  whom  the  Sacrifice  was 
defigne^d.  And  befides  thefe,  they  wore  the  lnful<£  and  Vit- 
ta,  a  Siort  of  white  Fillets,  about  their  Head. 

Befo.re  the  Proceflion  went  a  public  Crier,  proclaiming 
Hoc  age  to  the  People,  to  give  them  Notice  that  they  iliould 
forbear  Working,  and  attend  at  the  Solemnity.  The  Pi- 
pers and  Harpers  too  were  the  Fore-runners  of  the  Show  j 
and  what  Time  they  could  fpare  from  their  Inllruments, 
was  fpent  in  aflifting  the  Crier  to  admonifh  the  People. 
The  Sacrifice  being  brought  to  the  Altar,  the  Prieft  took 
hold  of  the  Altar  with  one  Hand,  and  ulhered  in  the  So- 
lemnity with  a  Prayer  to  all  the  Gods  ;  mentioning  Janus 
and  Vejia  always  firfi:  and  lafl,  as  if  through  them  they  had 
Accefs  to  the  Reft.  During  the  Prayer,  fome  public  Offi- 
cer was  to  command  the  ftriQiefl:  Silence,  for  which  the 
common  Expreflion  was,  Favete  Linguis,  a  Phrafe  uled  by 
Horace  (a),  Juvenal  {b),  TibuUiis  {c),  &c.  And  the  Piper 
played  all  the  while,  to  hinder  the  hearing  of  any  urlucky 
Noife.  After  his  Prayer,  the  Pried  began  the  Sacrifice 
with  what  they  called  Immolalio,  (though,  by  Synecdube, 
the  Word  is  often  taken  for  the  whole  A6t  of  facrificing,) 
the  throwing  fome  Sort  of  Corn  and  Frankincenfe,  together 
with  the  Molaf  i.  e.  Bran  or  Meal  mixed  with  Salt,  upon 
the  Head  of  the  Beaft.  In  the  next  Place,  he  fpr.nkled 
Wine  between  the  Horns  ;  a  Cuftom  often  taken  Noiice  of 
by  the  Poets.    So  Virgil : 

Ipfa  tenens  dextrd  pateram  pulcberrlma  Dido, 
Candentis  Dacca  media  inter  cornua  fnndit  {d). 

O'er  the  white  Heifer's  Horns  the  beauteous  Qneea  , 
Holds  the  rich  Plate,  and  pours  the  Wine  between. 
And  Ovid  more  exprefsly  : 

Rode  caper  vitem  ;  tamen  bine  cum  Jlabis  ad  aras. 
In  tua  quod  fundi  cornua  pofjit,  erit  [e).  , 

Go,  wanton  Goat,  about  the  Vineyard  browze 
On  the  young  Sboots,  and  flop  the  rifing  Juice  ; 


{a)  Lib.  2.0J.I.  {i)  ?af.  a ,  ( c)  Lib.  i,  ^/e^.  i . 
c)  Fa/1 1  I. 

I  Z 


[li)  ^neid.  i..  v.  fi's. 
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You'll  leave  enough  to  pour  between  your  Horns, 
When  for  your  Sake  the  hallow 'd  Altar  burns. 

But  before  he  poured  the  Wine  on  the  Beaft,  he  put  the 
Plate  to  his  own  Mouth,  and  juit  touched  it  with  his  Lips, 
giving  it  to  thofe  that  ftood  near  him  to  do  the  like.  This 
they  termed  Libatio. 

In  the  next  Place,  he  plucked  off  fome  of  the  roughefl: 
Hairs  growing  between  the  Horns  of  the  Beaft,  and  threw 
them  into  the  Fire,  as  the  prima  Libamina. 

Et  fummas  caplens  media  inter  cornua  fetas, 
Jgnibus  impjnii  facris,  libamina  prima  {a). 

The  briftling  Hairs  that  on  the  Forehead  grew. 
As  the  firft  Offering  on  the  Fire  he  threw. 

And  now  turning  himfelf  to  the  Eajif  he  only  made  a 
Sort  of  crooked  Line  with  his  Knife  from  the  Forehead  to 
the  Tail ;  and  then  delivered  the  Beaft  to  the  public  Ser- 
vants to  kill.  We  find  thefe  inferior  Officers  under  the  fe- 
veral  Names  of  Popee,  Agones,  Cultrarii,  and  Vi^imarii : 
Their  Bufinefs,  befides  the  killing  of  the  Beaft,  was  to  take 
off  his  Skin,  to  bowel  him,  and  to  wafh  the  whole  Body. 
Then  the  Jlrufpex  his  Duty  came  in  Place,  to  fearch  the  En- 
trails for  good  or  bad  Omens.  When  this  was  over,  the 
Priefts  had  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  lay  what  Parts  they 
thought  fitteft  for  the  Gods  upon  the  Altar,  and  to  go 
and  regale  themfelves  upon  the  Reft.  See  Alex,  ab  Alex. 
Lib.  4.  cap.  17. 

[a)  Mneli.  6.  v.  146. 


» 

CHAP.  IX. 


Of  the  Roman  7~ear. 

W E  meet  with  three  A<:counts  in  Ufe  at  feveral 
Times  among  the  Romans,  which  owe  their  Ox\- 
%m  to  Romulus,  Niima,  ■^v\A  Julius  Cafar.  Romulus  divided 
his  Year  into  ten  Months,  which  Plutarch  would  perfuade 
us  had  no  certain  or  equal  Term,  but  confifted  fome  of 
twenty  Days,  fome  of  thirty-five,  and  fome  of  more  (j). 
But  he  is  generally  allowed  to  have  fettled  the  Number  of 
(a)  Flut,  in  Num. 

D£y3 
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Days  with  a  great  deal  more  Equality;  allotting  to  March, 
May,  ^intilisi  and  O^obery  one  and  thirty  Days  :  IlO  April, 
yune,  Sextilis,  November  and  December,  thirty,  making  up 
in  all,  three  Hundred  and  four  Days  {a). 

Scilicet  arma  magis  qii'^-m  fidera,  Romule,  nor  as  ! 

Scaliger  indeed  is  very  angry  that  People  fliould  think  the 
Romans  had  ever  any  other  Account  than  by  twelv^  Months 
{b)  :  But  it  is  probable  that  the  Teftimonies  of  Farro,  Ada- 
crobiusyCenforinus,  OvidyScc.  will  over-rule  the  bare  Words  of 
Licinius  Macer,  and  the  Counterfeit  Fenejhlla,  which  are 
all  he  produces.  As  to  the  Names  of  Romulush  Months, 
the  firft  certainly  was  confecrated  to  Mars,  the  Father  of 
the  State.  The  next  too  may  be  deduced  from  Venus,  the 
other  Guardian  Parent  of  the  Romans,  if  we  admit  of  the 
Allufion  between  the  Word  Aprilis,  and  'AtjoS/Ti  her  Name 
in  Greek :  though  it  is  generally  derived  from  Aperio,  to 
open,  becaufe  this  is  the  chief  Part  of  the  Spring,  in  which 
the  Buds  and  Flowers  open  and  difclofe  themfelves  (r).  May 
he  fo  named  from  M<2/'«  the  Mother  of  Mi?rr?/r)',  according 
to  Plutarch  [d]  ;  though  Macrobius  m-dkes  the  Maia  to  whom 
May  was  dedicated,  the  fame  as  Rhea,  Ops,  or  the  Earth, 
and  different  from  Adercury^ s  Moiher  {e).  Ovid  brings  it 
^  Senibus,  i.e.  a  Majof-ibus  {/).  June  either  comes  from 
yuvetitus,  becaufe  this  is  the  youthful  and  gay  Part  of  the 
Year  {g)  ;  or  it  is  a  Contraction  of  JunoniuSf  and  dedicated 
to  the  Goddefs  Juno  (h).  The  other  Months  he  denomi- 
nated as  they  flood  in  Order  :  So  ^intilis  is  no  more  than 
the  fifth  Month,  Sextilis  than  the  fixth;  and  fo  on  :  But 
thefe  two  afterwards  changed  their  Names  to  July  and  Au- 
guji,  in  Honour  of  Julius  Ccefar,  and  bis  Succeffor  Augujlus. 
As  Nero  had  afterwards  called  April  Neronius  (/)  ;  fo  Plirtarcb 
tells  us,  that  Domitian  too,  in  Imitation  of  them,  gave  the 
two  Months  immediately  following-,  the  Names  of  G^rw^?- 
nicus  and  Domitianus  ;  but  he  being  flain,  they  recovered 
their  old  Denominations  [k). 

Numa  was  fomewhat  better  acquainted  with  the  Celeftial 
Motions  than  his  Predecefibr;  and  undertaking  to  reform  the 
Kalendar,  in  the  firft  Place  he  added  the  two  Months  of  Janu- 
ary and  February  ;  the  firft  of  which  he  dedicated  to  the  God 
■■^^ 

(a)  Mctcroh,  Saturn.  1.  i.  cap.  l^.  Ccnjor.  de  die  Natal,  c-  ao.  &c.  [h)  D: 
Emendat.  Tempor.  \.  z.  (c)  Ptut.  in  Num.  Macrcb.  SatA.  l .  c.  la.  [d)  In 
Numa.  [e]  Sat.  I.  i.  cap.  12.  (/)  Faji.  I.  v.  41.  [g)  Pint,  in  Numa.  [h)  Mo' 
crob.  ubijupra.    (;)  Zuet.  la  Ner.  c.  55.    (^k)  Flut.  in  Numa. 

I  3  Janus  \ 
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Janus the  other  took  its  Name  from  Febmo,  to  purify,  be- 
caufe  the  Feafts  of  Purification  were  celebrated  in  that 
Month  {a).  To  compofe  thefe  two  Months,  he  added  fifty- 
Days  to  the  old  three  hundred  and  four,  to  make  them  an- 
fvver  the  Courfe  of  the  Moon ;  and  then  took  fix  more  from 
the  fix.  Months  that  had  even  Days,  adding  one  odd  Day 
more  than  he  ouglit  to  have  done,  merely  out  of  Super- 
ftition,  and  to  make  the  Number  fortunate.  However,  he 
could  get  but  eight  and  twenty  Days  for  February  \  and 
therefore  that  Month  was  always  counted  unlucky  [b).  Be- 
fides  this,  he  obferved  the  Difference  between  the  Solar  and 
the  Lunar  Courfe  to  be  eleven  Days;  and  to  remedy  the  In- 
equality, he  doubled  ihofe  Days;  after  every  two  Years 
adding  an  Interflltial  Month  to  follow  February,  which  Plu- 
tarch calls  in  one  Place  Mercidinus  {cj  and  in  another  Mer- 
cidoritus  (d).  But  the  Care  of  this  Intercalation  being  left 
to  the  Priefls,  they  put  in,  or  left  cut,  the  Month  when- 
ever they  pleafed,  as  tliey  fancied  lucky,  or  unlucky  ;  fo 
that  the  Feflivals  and  folemn  Days  for  Sacrifice  were  remov- 
ed, by  Degrees,  till  at  lafl  they  came  to  be  kept  at  a  Seafon 
quite  contrary  to  what  they  had  been  formerly  [e). 

Julius  Cafar  was  the  firft  that  undertook  to  remedy  this 
Diiordcr;  and  for  this  Purpofe  he  called  in  the  bed  Philo- 
fophers  and  Mathematicians  of  his  Time,  to  fettle  the  Point. 
In  order  to  bring  Matters  right,  he  was  forced  to  make  one 
confufed  Year  of  fifteen  Months,  or  four  hundred  forty- 
five  Days ;  but  to  preferve  a  due  Regulation  for  the  future, 
he  took  away  the  Intercalary  Months;  and  adding  ten  Days 
to  Kumars  three  hundred  fifty-five,  equalled  them  to  the 
Courfe  of  the  Sun,  except  fix  odd  Hours,  The  ten  Days 
he  diftrihutcd  among  thofe  feven  Months  that  had  before  but 
ninc-and-twentv  ;  and  as  for  the  fix  Hours,  he  ordered  them 
to  he  omitted  till  they  made  up  a  whole  Day;  and  this  eve- 
ry fourth  Year  lie  put  in  th.e  fame  Place  where  the  Month 
uied  to  beinfertcd  before  ffj;  and  that  was  jufl  five  Days 
before  the  End  of  February,  or  next  before  the  fixth  of  the 
Kafends  (^i March.  For  this  Reafon  the  fupernumerary  Day 
Jiad  the  Name  of  D/V/  Br/Jcxtus;  and  thence  the  Leap- Year 
came  to  be  called  Annus  BiJj'cxtiUs. 

But  the  Priefis,  who  had  been  the  Authors  of  the  old 
Confufion,  committed  as  great  a  Blunder  in  the  New  Com- 
putation by  interpofing  the  Leap-Day  at  the  Beginning  of 

[a]  liid.  (b)  Cenforin.  de  die  Natali.  cAp.  ^o■  (c)  In  Numa.  (J)  In 
7.v/.C^y:        {e)InJul.C^f.  {f)Ce„f,nt,.a.2  ^o. 


every 
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every  fourth  Year  inftead  of  the  End  ;  till  Augujlm  Cafar 
brought  it  into  the  right  Courfe  again  {a)y  in  which  it  has 
continued  ever  fince,  and  is  followed  by  a  great  Part  oi  Eu- 
rope at  this  Day. 

Yet  becaufe  there  wanted  eleven  Minutes  in  the  fix  odd 
Hours  of  Julius'' s  Year,  the  Equinoxes  and  Soljlices  lofing 
fomething  continually,  were  found,  about  the  Year  1582, 
-to  have  run  back  ten  whole  Days :  For  which  Reafon,  Pope 
Gregory  at  that  time  undertook  a  new  Reformation  of  the 
Kalendar,  cutting  off  ten  Days  to  bring  them  to  their  pro- 
per Places.  This  Account  is  called  the  Gregorian  or  New- 
Style,  which  is  obferved  iri  many  Parts  of  Europe,  and  took 
Place  in  England,  by  Virtue  of  an  Ad  of  Parliament  for  that 
Purpofe,  in  the  Year  1751. 

(a)  Macrob.Sat.  lib.  i.  cap.  14.    Sueton.  in  Jugujl.  cap.  14. 


C  H  A  P.  X. 

'The  Diftin5lmi  of  the  Roman  Days. 

WHEN  Numa  divided  the  Year  into  twelve  Months, 
he  made  a  Diftindion  alfo  in  the  Days,  ranking 
them  in  thefe  three  Orders :  Dies  fejii,  Profejii,  and  Inter- 
cift. 

The  firft  Sort  was  confecrated  to  the  Gods : 
The  fecond  allotted  for  the  civil  Bufinefs  of  Men  : 
The  third  divided  between  facred  and  ordinary  Employ- 
ments. 

The  DiesFeJli  were  fet  apart  for  the  Celebration  of  thefe 
four  Solemnities,  Sacrificia,  Epula,  Ludi,  and  Ferine. 

Sacrificia,  were  no  more  than  public  Sacrifices  to  the 
Gods. 

EpuU,  were  a  Sort  of  Banquets  celebrated  to  the  Honour 
of  the  Peities.  ^ 

Ludi,  were  public  Sports  inftituted  with  the  fame  Delign. 

Feria,  were  either  public  or  private. 

The  Public  were  of  four  Sorts,  Stativa,  Conceptiva,  Impe- 
rativis  and  Nundina.  - , 

Feria  Staiiva,  were  public  Feafts  kept  by  the  whole  Cj^y, 
according  to  the  Time  appointed  in  the  Kalendar  for  their 
Obfervation  5  as  the  Agonalia,  Carnientalia,  Luper^alfa,  &c. 

I  4  Fer^^ 
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Fer'ne  Conceptiva,  were  fuch  as  the  Magiftrates,  or  Priefis, 
appointed  annually  to  be  celebrated  upon  what  Days  they 
plea  fed,  as  the  Latinee^  Paganalia,  Compifalia,  &c. 

Ferice  Imperative,  were  fuch  as  the  Confuls,  Praetors,  or 
Di61ators,  inftituted  by  Virtue  of  their  own  Authority,  and 
commanded  to  be  obferved  upon  folemn  Occafions,  as  the 
gaining  of  a  Viaory,  and  the  like. 

Nundinee,  were  Days  fet  apart  for  the  Concourfe  of  the 
People  out  of  the  Country  and  neighbouring  Towns,  toex- 
pofe  their  Commodities  to  Sale,  the  fame  as  our  greater 
Markets  or  Fairs,  They  had  the  Name  of  Nundina  becaufe 
they  were  kept  every  ninth  Day,  as  Quid  informs  us  {a).  It 
muft  be  obferved,  that  though  the  Nundina  at  firft  were  of 
the  Number  of  the  Feria,  yet  they  were  afterwards  by  a 
Law  declared  to  be  Dies  Fajli\  that  the  Country  People 
might  not  be  hindered  in  their  Work,  but  might  at  the 
fame  Time  perform  their  Bufinefs  of  Market  and  Sale,  and 
alfo  have  their  Controverfies  and  Caufes  decided  by  the 
Pr<rtor  ;  whereas  otherwife  they  mufl:  have  been  forced  to 
come  to  Town  again  upon  the  ufual  Court-Days. 

Ferits  Privatte,  were  Holy-days  obferved  by  particular 
Perfons  or  Families  upon  feveral  Accounts  ;  as  Birth-days, 
Funerals,  and  the  like. 

Thus  much  for  the  Dies  Fefli. 

The  Profejli  were  Fajiiy  Comitiales,  Cotnperendinli  Stati, 
and  Praliares, 

Dies  Fafii  were  the  fame  as  our  Court-Days ;  upon 
which  it  was  lawful  for  the  Pratox  to  fit  in  Judgment,  and 
confequently  Fart  tria  verba,  to  fay  the  three  folemn 
Words,  Do,  Dico,  Addico,  I  ft  here  to  give  Laws,  declare 
Right,  adjudge  Loffes.  All  other  Days  (except  the  intercift) 
were  called  Nefafit,  becaufe  it  was  not  lawful  to  fay  thofe 
three  Words  upon  them,  that  is,  the  Courts  were  ndt 
open.  But  we' may  obferve  from  a  Phrafe  of  Horace  {b), 
that  Dies  nefafus  fignifies  an  unlucky  Day,  as  well  as  a 
Non-Court  Day. 

Dies  Comitiaks,  were  fuch  Days  as  the  Comitia,  or  pub- 
lic AlTemblies  of  the  People  were  held  upon  :  Or,  as  Ovid 
.ftiles  them, 

\ 

 ^eis  populum  jus  ef  includere  feptis  (c). 

Days  when  the  People  are  fhut  up  to  vote. 

'a)  Faji.  i.tierf.  54.       (b)  Lib,  a.  Od.  13.       {t)  Fajl.  1.  n>erf.  53, 

Dies 
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Dies  comperendint,  were  Days  when  Perfons  that  had  been 
fued  might  give  Bail,  properly  Days  of  Adjournment. 

Dies  Stati,  were  Days  appointed  for  the  Decifion  of  any 
Caufe  between  a  Roman  and  a  Foreigner. 

Dies  Praliares,  were  fuch  Days  upon  which  they  thought 
it  lawful  to  engage  in  an  Aftion  of  Hoftllity :  For,  during  the 
Time  of  fome  particular  Feafts,  as  the  SaiurnaJia,  the  La- 
tiniey  and  that  which  they  called  Cum  Mundus  patet,  confe- 
crated  to  Dis  and  Proferpina,  they  reckoned  it  a  Piece  of  Im- 
piety to  raife,  march,  or  exercife  their  Men,  or  to  encoun- 
ter with  the  Enemy,  unlefs  firft  attacked. 

If  we  make  a  Divifion  of  the  Roman  Days  into  For- 
tunate and  Unfortunate ;  Dies  Pojlriduani,  or  the  next  Day 
after  the  Kalends,  Nones,  or  Ides,  were  always  reckoned 
of  the  latter  Sort ;  and  therefore  had  the  Name  of  Dies 
Atri. 

A.  Gellius  gives  us  th^  Reafon  of  this  Obfervation  from 
Verrius  Flaccus,  becaufe  they  had  taken  notice  for  feveral 
Ages  that  tbofe  Days  had  proved  unlucky  to  the  State  in 
the  Lofs of  Battles,  Towns,  and  other  Cafualties  {a). 

He  tells  us  in  the  fame  Place,  that  the  Day  before  the 
Fourth  of  the  Kalends,  Nones,  or  Ides,  was  always  reckon- 
ed unfortunate ;  he  does  not  know  for  what  Reafon,  unlefs 
that  he  finds  the  great  Overthrow  at  Canna  to  have  happen- 
ed on  fuch  a  Day. 

(a)  NiSl.  Attic,  lib.  5.  cap.  17. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides. 

THE  Method  the  Romans  reckoned  the  Days  of  their 
Months  was  by  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides.  Romu- 
lus begun  his  Months  always  upon  the  firft  Day  of  the  Moon, 
and  was  followed  in  this  by  the  Authors  of  the  other  Ac- 
counts, to  avoid  the  altering  of  the  immoveable  Feafts. 
Therefore  every  new  Moon,  one  of  the  inferior  Priefts  ufed 
to  aflemble  the  People  in  the  Capitol,  and  call  over  as  many 
Days  as  there  were  between  that  and  the  Nones:  And  fo 
from  the  old  Word  Calo,  or  the  Greek  KaUii,  to  call,  the  firft 
of  thefe  Days  had  the  Name  of  Kalends.  But  w«  muft  re- 
member, 
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member,  that  this  Cuftom  of  calling  the  Days  continued  no 
longer  than  the  Year  of  the  City  450,  when  C.  Flavins,  the 
Curule  JLdile,  ordered  the  Fajii,  or  Kalendar,  to  be  fet  up 
in  public  Places,  that  every  Body  might  know  the  Differ- 
ence of  Times,  and  the  Return  of  the  Fejiivals  (:a). 

TheNoneswere  fo  called,  becaufe  they  reckoned  nine  Days 
from  them  to  the  Jdes. 

The  Jdes  were  generally  about  the  Middle  of  the  Month  ; 
and  we  may  derive  the  Word  from  Iduare,  an  obfolete 
Verb,  fignifying  to  divide. 

The  Calends  were  always  fixed  to  the  firft  Day  of  every 
Month  ;  but  the  Nones  and  the  Ides  in  four  Months  were  on 
different  Days  than  in  the  other  eight.  For  March,  May, 
July,  and  OSiaher  had  fix  Nones  a-piece ;  the  other  only 
four.  Therefore  in  the  firft,  the  A/cn^/  were  the  7th,  and 
the  Jdes  the  15th ;  in  the  laft,  the  Nones  the  5th,  and  the 
Jdes  the  13th. 

In  reckoning  thefe,  they  always  went  backwards,  thus: 
January  i,  was  the  firjl  of  the  Kalends  of  January  :  December 
31,  Prid.  Kal.  Jan.  Decern.  30.  the  third  Kal.  Jan.  And  fo 
on  to  the  13th;  and  that  wzs  Jdus  Decembris ;  zn6.  thtn 
the  1 2th  Prid.  Jduum  Decemh,  the  nth,  3  Jduum  Decemb. 
And  fo  on  to  the  5th  Day,  and  that  was  Nonce  Decemb.  And 
then  again  the  4th  Prid.  No^iarum  Decemb.  the  third  3 
Non.  Decemb.  the  fecond  4  Non.  Decemb.  and  the  firft  Kar 
lend<£  Decemb. 

■  We  mull  obferve,  That  when  we  meet  with  Kalendas, 
Nonas,  or  Jdus,  in  the  Accufative  Cafe,  the  Prepofition  ante 
is  always  undenlood  :  As  tertio  Kalendas,  Jdus,  or  Nonas  is 
the  fame  as  tertio  die  ante  Kal.  Non.  or  Jdus. 

{a)  Li-v,  lib.  5.  cap.  46,  &c. 


CHAP.  XII. 

The  moji  remarkable  Feftivals  cf  the  Romans,  as  they 
fiand  in  the  Kalendar. 

THE  Kalends,  or  the  firfl  Day  of  January,  was  noted 
for  the  entring  of  the  Magiftrates  on  their  Office; 
and  for  the  wifhing  of  good  Fortune,  and  fending  Prefents 
to  one  another  among  Friends  [d). 

{a)  Ovid.  Fafi,  \.  v.  71. 

The 
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The  Ninth  (or  quint.  Id.)  was  the  Feaft  of  the  Agonalia, 
inftituted  by  Numa  Pofnpilius,  in  Honour  of  Janus,  and 
attended  with  the  aySvs?,  the  folemn  Exercifes  and  Com- 
bats ;  whence,  in  Ow^'s  Judgment  (<3),  it  took  its  Name. 

The  Eleventh  (or  tert  Id.)  was  the  Feaft  of  the  Carmen- 
talia,  in  Memory  of  Carmenta,  Evanderh  Mother. 

February  the  Fifteenth,  or  the  Fifteenth  of  the  Kalends 
of  March,  was  the  Feaft  of  Lupercalia,  when  the  Luperci' 
made  their  wild  ProcefTion  {h)  which  has  been  defcribed  be- 
fore. 

February  the  Eleventh,  or  the  third  of  the  Ides,  was  the 
Feralia,  or  Feaft  in  Honour  of  the  Ghofts ;  when  People 
carried  fome  little  Sort  of  Offering  to  the  Graves  of  their 
deceafed  Friends.  Ovid  gives  the  following  beautiful  Ac'^ 
count  of  it. 

Eft  honor  ^  tumulis;  animas  placare  paternas  [c], 
Parvaque  in  extru8as  munera  ferre  pyras  : 

Parva  petu7it  manes  :  pittas  pro  divite  grata  ejl 
Miinere  ;  non  avidos  Styx  habet  ima  Degs. 

I'egula  porreBis  fatis  ejl  velata  coronis  ; 
Ft  fparfa  fruges,  parvaque  mica  Jalis, 


Tombs  have  their  Honours  too:  Our  Parents  crave 
Some  flender  Prefent  to  adorn  their  Grave. 
Slender  the  Prefent  which  the  Ghofts  we  owe  ; 
Thofe  Powers  obferve  not  what  we  give,  but  how  : 
No  greedy  Souls  difturb  the  happy  Seats  below. 
They  only  alk  a  Tile  with  Garlands  crown'd. 
And  Fruit  and  Salt  to  fcatter  on  the  Ground. 


The  Day  after  the  Feralia,  was  the  Charijlia,  or  FeftiVal 
of  Love,  when  all  the  Relations  in  every  Family  met  toge- 
ther and  had  a  Feaft. 

On  the  22dor  23d,  (according  to  the  different  Length  of  this 
Month),  were  the  Terminalia,  facred  to  Terminus,  the  Guar- 
dian of  Boundaries  and  Land-marks;  on  which  ihey  now  of- 
fered to  him  Cakes  and  Fruits,  fometimes  Sheep  and  Swine, 
notwithftanding  the  antient  Prohibition  of  bloody  Sacrifices  in 
this  Cafe  :  the  Reafon  of  which  Prohibition  Plutarch  {d) 

[a]  O'vid.FaJl.Wb.  1.  (y)  O-vid.FaJi.  1.  v.^Cj,  5cc.  (c)  IhiJ.  533,  &c. 
id)  Qusft.  Rem. 

fup- 
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fuppofes  to  have  been,  left  they  fiiould  violate  the  Tokens 
of  Peace  and  Agreement,  by  ftaining  them  with  Blood. 

The  Kalends  of  March  was  the  Matronalta,  a  P'eaft  kept 
by  the  Romin  Matrons  to  the  Honour  of  Mars ;  to  whom 
they  thought  themfelves  obliged  for  the  Happinefs  of  bear- 
ing good  Children  ;  a  Favour  which  he  firft  conferred  on  his 
own  Miftrefs  Rhea  [a). 

This  Feaft  was  the  Subjeft  of  Horace^  Ode. 

Mart  Us  c  celebs  quid  agam  Calendisj  &c.* 

On  the  fame  Day  began  the  folemn  Feaft  of  the  Salit, 
and  their  Proceflion  with  the  Ancyliaj  which  have  been  fpoken 
of  before. 

The  Ides  of  March  was  the  Feaft  of  Anna  Perenna ;  in  Ho- 
nour either  of  the  Sifter  of  Didoy  who  fled  into  Italy  to 
Eneas',  or  of  one  Anna  an  old  Woman,  that  in  a  great 
Dearth  at  Rome,  for  fome  Time  furnifhed  the  common  Peo- 
ple with  Corn  out  of  her  own  Store.  The  Celebration  of 
this  Day  confifted  in  Drinking  and  Feafting  largely  among 
Friends.  The  common  People  met  for  this  Purpofe  in  the 
Fields  near  the  TVi^f-r,  and  building  themfelves  Booths  and 
Arbors,  kept  the  Day  with  all  Manner  of  Sports  and  Feftr- 
vity  ;  wifhing  one  another  to  live  as  they  drank  Cups  [b). 

The  fame  Day  was  by  a  Decree  of  Senate  ordered  to  be 
called  Parricidium,  for  the  Murder  of  Julius  Cafary  which 
happened  on  it  (c).  Appian,  in  his  fecond  Book,  tells  us  of 
a  very  different  Law  that  Dolabella  the  Conful  would  have 
preferred  upon  this  Occafion  ;  and  that  was,  to  have  the 
Day  called  ever  after,  Natalis  urbis  (the  Birth-day  of  the 
City;)  as  if  their  Liberty  had  revived  upon  the  Death  of 
Cafar. 

March  19th,  or  the  14th  of  the  Kalends  of  Aprih  began 
^linquatrus  ov  ihiinqiiatriai  the  Feaft  of  Minerva^  con- 
tinuing  five  Days.  During  this  Solemnity  the  Boys  and 
Girls  prayed  to  the  Goddefs  for  Wifdom  and  Learning,  of 
which  ftie  had  the  Patronage :  To  which  Cuftom  Juvenal 
alludes  : 

Eloquium     fatnam  Demojihenis  aut  Ciceronis 
Incipit  apt  are,  IS  tot  is  ^inquatribus  opt  at  (d). 

( a)  OvU.  Fajl.  3.  V.  433.    (i)  Ihii,  V.  543,  &c.    (<:)  ^uetvn,  in  Jul.  cap.  88. 
[ti)  Sal.  lo. 
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To  rival  Tully  or  Demoflhenes, 

Begins  to  wilh  in  the  ^Jnquatrtan  Days, 

And  wifties  all  the  Fcafl—  

At  the  fame  Time  the  Youths  carried  their  Matters  their 
Fee,  or  Prefent,  termed  Minerval. 

April  the  19th,  or  the  13th  of  the  Kalends  of  May,  was 
the  Cerealia,  or  Feaft  of  Ceres,  in  which  Solemnity  the 
chief  A6tors  were  the  Women.  No  Perlon  that  mourned 
was  allowed  to  bear  a  Part  in  this  Service  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  upon  the  Defeat  of  Canna,  there 
was  fuch  an  univerfal  Grief  in  the  City,  that  the  Anniver- 
fary  Feaft  of  Ceres  wase^ reed  to  be  omitted  {a  J. 

Jpril  the  2ift,  or  the  eleventh  of  the  Kalends  of  May, 
was  the  Palilia,  or  Feaft  of  Pales,  Goddefs  of  Shepherds. 
This  is  fometimes  called  Parilta,  a  pariendo,  becaufe  Prayers 
were  then  made  for  the  Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Sheep.  Ovid  tells 
us  a  very  tedious  Courfe  of  Superftition  that  the  Shepherds 
run  through  upon  this  Day.  They  always  contrived  to 
have  a  great  Feaft  at  Night ;  and  when  moft  of  them  were 
pretty  merry,  they  concluded  all  with  dancing  over  the 
Fires  that  they  made  in  the  Field  with  Heaps  of  Stubble  {b). 

The  fame  Day  was  called  Urbis  Natalis,  being  the  Day 
on  v/hich  the  City  was  built  {c). 

Aprihhe  25th,  or  the  7th  of  the  Kalends  of  May.v^^s  the 
Robigalia,.z  Feaft  of  the  Goddefs  i?o%o,  or  the  God  Ro- 
bigiis,  who  took  Care  to  keep  off  the  Mildew  and  Blafting 
from  the  Corn  and  Fruit  [d). 

April  29th,  or  the  5th  of  the  Kalends  of  May,  was  the 
Floralia,  or  Feaft  of  Flora,  Goddefs  of  Flowers  {e),  when 
the  public  Sports  were  celebrated  that  will  be  hereafter  de- 
fcribed(/;. 

In  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Year  we  meet  with  no  Fefti- 
val  of  extraordinary  Note,  except  the  Poplifugium  and  the 
Saturnalia. 

The  Original  of  the  famous  Nona  Caprotina,  or  Poplifu- 
gium, is  doubly  related  by  Plutarch,  according  to  the  two  com- 
mon Opinions.  Firft,  becaufe  Romulus  difappeared  on  that 
Day,  when  an  Aflembly  being  held  in  the  Palus  Caprea, 

(a)  Z,w.  lib.  12.  {b)0'viJ  Fa/l.  4.v.-}Zi.&c.  {c)IbiJ.v.9o6.  {d)  Ibid. 
V.  901.    (<■)  Ibid.  V.  943.    {/)  See  Book  v.  c.  7. 
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or  Goat^-marfii  on  a  fudden  happened  a  mofl  wonderful 
Tempeft,  accompanied  with  terrible  Thunder,  and  other 
unufual  Diforders  in  the  Air.  The  common  People  all  fled 
away  to  fecure  themfelves ;  but  after  the  Tempeft  was 
over,  could  never  find  their  King  [a). 

Or  elfe  from  Caprificus^  a  wild  Fig-Tree  ;  becaufe  in 
the  Gallic  War  a  Roman  Virgin,  who  was  Prifoner  in  the 
Enemies  Camp,  taking  the  Opportunity  when  (he  faw  them 
one  Night  in  a  Diforder,  got  up  into  a  wild  Fig-Tree,  and 
holding  out  a  lighted  Torch  towards  the  City,  gave  the  Ro- 
mans a  Signal  to  fall  on  ;  which  they  did  with  fuch  good 
Succefs  as  to  obtain  a  confiderable  Vifitory  (b). 

The  Original  of  the  Saturnalia^  as  to  the  Time,  is  un- 
known ;  Macrohius  affuring  us,  that  it  was  celebrated  in 
Italy  long  before  the  building  of  Rome  [c).  The  Story  of 
Saturn,  in,  whofe  Honour  it  was  kept,  every  Body  is  ac- 
quainted with.  As  to  the  Manner  of  the  Solemnity,  be- 
fides  the  Sacrifices  and  other  Parts  of  Public  Worfhip, 
there  were  feveral  lefler  Obfervations  worth  our  Notice. 
As  firft,  the  Liberty  now  allowed  to  Servants  to  be  free  and 
merry  with  their  Mafters,  fo  often  alluded  to  in  Authors. 
It  is  probable  this  was  done  in  Memory  of  the  Liberty  en- 
joyed in  the  Golden  Age  under  Saturn,  before  the  Names 
of  Servant  and  Mafter  were  known  to  the  World.  Befides 
this,  they  fent  Prefents  to  one  another  among  Friends:  No 
War  was  to  be  proclaimed,  and  no  Offender  executed  : 
The  Schools  kept  a  Vacation,  and  nothing  but  Mirth  and 
Freedom  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  City.  They  kept  at 
firft  only  one  Day,  the  14th  of  the  Kalends  of  yanuary : 
But  the  Number  was  afterwards  encreafed  to  three,  four, 
five,  and,  fome  fay,  feven  Days  {d). 

{a)  Plutarch  in  Romuh.  (i)  Plutarch,  in  Romuh.  &  in  Camtllo.  (c)  Ma- 
cnb.  Saturn Axh,  I.  C9i^.  I.    {J)  Li/>f,  Saturnel.  lib.  I,  ap.  ^. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  General  DIvifion  of  the  People. 

ROMULUS  as  foon  as  his  City  was  tolerably  we'll 
filled  with  Inhabitants,  made  a  Diftin6tion  of  the  Peo- 
ple according  to  Honour  and  Quality;  giving  the  better 
Sort  the  Name  oiPatres,  oxPatricii,  and  the  reft  the  common 
Title  of  Plebei.  To  bind  the  two  Degrees  more  firmly 
together,  he  recon^mended  to  the  Patricians  fome  of  the 
Plebeians  to  prote6l  and  countenance  ;  the  former  being 
ftyled  Patrcni,  and  the  latter  Clientes.  The  Patrons  were 
always  their  Clients  Counfellors  in  difficult  Cafes,  their 
Advocates  in  Judgments  ;  in  fliort,  their  Advifers  and  Over- 
feers  in  all  Affairs  whatever.  On  the  other  Hand,  the 
Clients  faithfully  ferved  iht'w  Patrons,  rot  only  paying  them 
all  imaginable  Refpeft  and  Deference,  but  if  Occafion  re- 
quired, aflifling  them  with  Money  towards  the  defraying  of 
any  extraordinary  Charges.  But  afterwards,  when  the 
State  grew  rich  and  great,  though  all  other  good  Offices 
continued  between  them,  yet  it  was  thought  difhonourable 
for  the  better  Sort  to  take  any  Money  of  their  Inferiors 
{a). 

(«)  VideDionyf.  lib.  2.    Liv.  b.  i.  Pluttrch.  \a  Romulo. 
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The  Divlfion  of  the  People  into  the  three  diftind  Or- 
ders of  Senators,  Knights,  and  Commons,  took  its  Rife  about 
the  Time  of  Tarquinh  Expulfion.  The  Senators  were  fuch 
Perfons  as  had  been  promoted  to  fit  in  the  fupreme  Coun- 
cil of  State,  either  out  of  the  Nobility  or  Commons.  If  out 
of  the  latter  Order,  they  had  the  Honour  of  a  Gold  Ring, 
but  not  of  a  Horfe  kept  at  the  public  Charge,  as  Manutius  hath 
obferved.  The  Knights  were  fuch  Perfons  as  were  allowed  a 
Gold  Ring  and  a  Horfe  at  the  public  Charge.  The  Commons 
were  all  the  reft  of  the  People,  befides  thefe  two  Orders,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  inferior  Populace,  but  fuch  of  the  Nobility 
as  had  not  yet  been  elefted  Senators,  and  fuch  of  the  Gentry 
as  had  not  a  compleat  Knight's  Eftate  :  For  Perfons  were 
admitted  into  the  two  higher  Ranks  according  to  their 
Fortunes ;  one  that  was  worth  eight  hundred  SeJIertia,  was 
capable  of  being  chofen  Senator ;  one  that  had  four  hun- 
dred, might  be  taken  into  the  Eqiiejirian  Order.  Augujlus 
afterwards  altered  the  Senatorian  Eftate  to  twelve  hundred 
Sejlerces  ;  but  the  Equejlrian,  continued  the  fame. 

The  three  common  Terms  by  which  the  Knights  are 
mentioned  in  Roman  Authors,  are  Eques,  Equejlris  orJinis, 
and  Equejiri  loco  natus.  Of  which  the  two  former  are,  in  all 
Refpeds,  the  very  fame.  But  the  latter  is  properly  applicable 
to  thofe  Equites,  whofe  Fathers  were  of  the  fame  Order, 
but  never  attained  the  Senatorian  Dignity  :  For  if  their 
Fathers  had  been  Senators,  they  would  have  been  faid  to 
have  been  born  of  the  Senatorian,  and  not  of  the  Equeftrian 
Rank  {a ). 

When  we  find  the  Optimates  and  the  Populares  oppofed 
in  Authors,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  former  to  have  been  thofe 
Perfons,  of  what  Rank  foever,  who  flood  up  for  the  Dignity 
of  the  chief  Magiftrates,  and  the  rigorous  Grandeur  of 
the  State ;  and  who  cared  not  if  the  inferior  Members  fuf- 
fered  for  the  Advancement  of  the  commanding  Powers. 
The  latter  we  muft  take  likewife  for  thofe  Perfons,  of 
what  Ran^  foever,  who  courted  the  Favour  of  the  Com- 
mons, by  encouraging  them  to  fue  for  greater  Privileges, 
and  to  bring  Things  nearer  to  a  Level.  For  it  would  be 
unreafonable  to  make  the  fame  Diftinftion  between  thefe 
Parties,  as  Sigonius  and  others  lay  down,  That  the  Po~ 
**  pulares  were  thofe  who  endeavoured  by  their  Words  and 
*'  Anions  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  Multitude;  and 
"  the  Optimates  thofe  who  fo  behaved  themfelves  in  all  Af- 


(o)  Vii.  P,  Menui.  de  Civ.  Rm.  p.  5. 
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fairs,  as  to  make  their  '*  Condufl  approved  by  every  good 
**  Man."  This  Explication  agrees  much  better  with  the 
Sound  of  the  Words,  than  with  the  Senfe  of  the  Things. 
For  at  this  Rate,  the  Optimates  and  the  Populares  will  be 
only  other  Terms  for  the  Virtuous  and  the  Vicious ;  and  it 
vs'ould  be  equally  hard  in  fuch  large  Divifions  of  Men,  to 
acknowledge  one  Side  to  have  been  wholly  honeft,  and  to  af- 
firm the  other  to  have  been  entirely  wicked.  I  know 
that  this  Opinion  is  built  on  the  Authority  of  Cicero;  but  if 
we  look  on  him,  not  only  as  a  prejudiced  Perfon,  but  aifd 
as  an  Orator,  we  fhall  not  wonder,  that  in  diftinguifliing 
the  two  Parties,  he  gave  fo  infamous  a  Mark  to  the  Ene- 
my's Side,  and  fo  honourable  a  one  to  his  own.  Otherwife, 
the  Murderers  of  Ca:far  (who  were  the  Optimates,)  muft 
pafs  for  Men  of  the  higheft  Probity;  and  the  Followers  of 
AuguJIusy  (who  were  of  the  oppofite  Faftion)  muft  feem  in 
general  a  Pack  of  profligate  Knaves.  It  would  therefore 
be  a  much  more  itioderate  Judgment,  to  found  the  Diffe- 
rence rather  on  Policy,  than  on  Morality;  rather  on  the 
Principles  of  Government,  than  of  Religion  and  private 
Duty. 

There  was  another  common  Divifion  of  the  People  into 
Nobilest  Novi,  and  Ignohiles,  taken  from  the  Right  of  ullng 
Pictures,  or  Statues ;  an  Honour  only  allowed  to  fvich  whofe 
Anceftors,  or  themfelves  had  born  fome  Curule  Office,  that 
is,  had  been  Curule  Mdile,  Cenfor,  Pr^tor,  or  Conful.  He 
that  had  the  Pi6tures  or  Statues  of  his  Anceftors,  was  termed 
Nobilis  ;  he  that  had  only  his  own,*  Novus  ;  and  he  that  had 
neither,  Ignobilis.  So  that  Jus  imaginis  was  much  the  fame 
Thing  among  them,  as  the  Right  of  bearing  a  Coat  of 
Arms  among  us ;  and  their  Novus  Homo  is  equivalent  to  our 
upftart  Gentleman. 

For  a  great  while,  none  but  the  Patricii  were  Nobilesy 
becaufe  no  Perfon,  unlefs  of  that  fuperior  Rank,  could  bear 
any  Curule  Office.  Hence  in  rhany  Places  of  Livy,  Salujl^ 
and  other  Authors,  we  find  Nobilitas  ufed  for  the  Patrician 
Ordei-,  and  fo  oppofed  to  Plebs.  But  in  After-times,  when 
the  Commons  obtained  a  Right  of  enjoying  thofe  Curuli 
Honours,  they  by  the  fame  Means  procured  the  Title  of 
Nohiles,  and  left  it  to  their  Poflerity  (^7). 

Such  Perfonsas  were  free  of  the  City,  are  generally  diftin- 
guiflied  into  Ingenui,  Liberti,  and  Libertini.  The  Ingenui 
Were  fuch  as  had  been  born  free,  and  of  Parents  that  had 
been  always  free.  Liberti,  fuch  as  had  been  actually  made 
free  themfelves. 

(a)  FiJ.  Sigon,  d<  Jar.. Civ.  Rsm.  lib,  a,  cap.  20. 
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The  two  common  Ways  of  conferring  Freedom,  were  by 
^ejiamenti  and  by  Manumijfion.  A  Slave  was  faid  to  be- 
free  by  Teflamentt  when  his  Mafter,  in  Confideration  of  his 
Yaithful  Service,  had  left  him  free  in  his  laft  Will :  Of  which 
Cuftom  we  meet  with  Abundance  of  Examples  in  Htfto- 
rians, 

Thefe  Kind  of  Liberti  had  the  Title  of  Orcini,  becaufc 
their  Mafters  were  gone  to  Onus.  In  Allufion  to  which 
Cuftom,  when,  after  the  Murder  of  Julius  C^far,  a  great 
Number  of  unworthy  Perfons  had  thruft  themfelves  into 
the  Senate,  without  any  juft  Pretenfions,  they  were  merrily 
diftinguifhed  by  the  Term  of  Senatores  Orcini  {a). 

The  Ceremony  of  ManumiJJon  was  thus  performed  :  The 
Slave  was  brought  before  the  Conful,  and  in  After-times 
before  the  Pratory  by  his  Mafter,  who  laying  his  Hand 
upon  his  Servant's  Head,  faid  to  the  Pratort  Hunc  homi- 
nem  liberum  ejfe  volo  e  manu  emittere.  Then  ih&Pnetor  lay- 
ing a  Rod  upon  his  Head,  called  Vindi^a,  faid,  Dico  eum 
liberum  eJfe  more  ^iritum.    Hence  Perfms, 

Vindi^d  pojiquam  mens  d  Prat  ore  recejft. 

After  this  the  LiSlor  taking  the  Rod  out  of  the  Prater's 
Hand,  ftruckthe  Servant  feveral  Blows  on  the  Head,  Face, 
and  Back ;  and  nothing  now  remained  but  Pileo  donari,  to 
receive  a  Cap  in  Token  of  Liberty,  and  to  have  his  .Name 
entered  in  the  common  Roll  of  Freemen,  with  the  Reafon 
of  his  obtaining  that  Favour. 

There  was  a  third  Way  of  beftowing  Freedom,  which 
■We  do  not  fo  often  meet  with  in  Authors;  it  was  when  a 
Slave  by  the  Confcnt  and  Approbation  of  his  Mafter,  got  his 
Name  to  be  inferted  in  the  Cenfor^s  Roll :  Such  a  Man  was 
called  liber  cenfu ;  as  the  two  already  mentioned  were  liber 
tejiamentOy  and  liher  maniimijpons. 

{a)  Sueton,  in  'iSlav,  cap,  35, 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  SENATE. 

TH  E  Chief  Council  of  State,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
Body  of  Magiftrates,  was  Senate  which  as  it  has 
been  generally  reckoned  the  Foundation  and  Support  of  the 
Roman  Greatnefs,  fo  it  was  one  of  the  earlieft  Conftitutions 
m  the  Republic  :  For  Romulus  firft  chofe  a  hundred  Perfons  of 
the  beft  Repute  for  Birth,  Wifdom,  and  Integrity  of  Man- 
ners to  aflift  him  in  the  Management  of  Affairs,  with  the 
^ame  of  Senatores,  or  Patres,  from  their  Age  and  Gravity; 
{'^el  estate,  vel  cura Jimilitudine  Patres  appellabantur,  fays  Sa- 
^^fi :)  a  Title  as  honourable,  and  yet  as  little  fubje6t  to 
Envy,  as  could  pofTibly  have  been  pitched  upon.  After  the 
Admiffion  of  the  Salines  into  Rome,  an  eq.ual  Number  of 
that  Nation  were  joined  to  the  former  Hundred  (^z).  And 
Tarquinius  Prifcus,  upon  his  firft  Acceffion  to  the  Crown, 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Commons,  ordered  another 
Hundred  to  be  feleded  out  of  that  Body,  for  an  Addition  to 
the  Senate  [b),  which  before  had  been  filled  with  Perfons  of 
the  higher  Ranks,  Sylla  the  Dilator  made  them-  up  above 
four  hundred  ;  Julius  Cafar  nine  hundred  ;  and  in  the  Time 
of  the  fecond  Triumvirate,  they  were  above  a  thoufand;  no 
Diftin6fion  being  made  with  Refpefl:  to  Merit  or  Quality. 
But  this  Diford-er  was  afterwards  redified  by  Augujtus,  and 
a  Reformation  made  in  the  Senate,  according  to  the  old  Con- 
ftitution  {c). 

The  Right  of  naming  Senators  belonged  at  firft  to  the 
Kings ;  afterwards  the  Confuls  chofe,  and  referred  them  to 
the  People  for  their  Approbation  :  But  at  laft,  the  Cenfors  en- 
grofled  the  whole  Privilege  of  conferring  this  Honour.  He 
that  flood  firft  in  the  Cenfor's  Roll,  had  the  honourable 
Title  of  Princeps  Senatus  (d)  :  Yet  the  chief  Magiftrates,  as 
the  Confuls,  Di£lator,  ^c.  were  always  his  Superiors  in  the 
Houfe. 

Befides  the  Eftateof  eight  hundred,  or,  after  Jugj/JIus,  o£ 
twelve  hundred  SeJIertia,  no  Perfon  v,'as  capable  of  this 
Dignity,  but  one  that  had  already  born  fome  Magiftracy 
in  the  Commonwealth.    And  that  there  was  a  certain  Age 

(^7)  Dio„yf.  lib.  ^.  [b)  Idem,  lib.  3.  {c)  Sueitn.  ia  Augrjlcz^.  35,  {d)  Fid. 
A.  Cell.  lib.  3.  cap.  18. 
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(even  in  latter  Timesj  required,  is  plain  from  the  frequent 
Ufe  of  ^tas  Senatoria  in  Authors.  Dion  Cajfflus  pofitiyelv 
limits  it  to  five  and  twenty  (a),  which  was  the  foonefl  Time 
my  one  could  have  difcharged  the  ^lajlorjhip^  the  firft 
OJ-'-c  oF  any  confiderable  Note  :  Yet  we  meet  with  many 
P-  r  promoted  to  this  Order,  without  any  Confidera.tioi 
]  ro  their  Years;  as  it  ufually  happened  in  all  other  Ho- 
1  ours  whatever. 

As  to  the  general  Title  of  Patres  Confcripti  given  them  Ii 
Authors,  it  was  taken  up  as  a  Mark  of  Dill in£tion,  proper 
to  thofe  Senators  who  were  added  to  Ronmlush  Hundred, 
either  by  Tarquinhis  Prifcus,  or  by  the  People  upon  the 
Eftablifhment  of  the  Commonwealth :  But  in  After-times, 
all  the  Number  were  promifcuoufly  fly  led  Patres,  and  Patres 
Confcripti  {h). 

We  m.ay  take  a  farther  View  of  the  Senators,  confidcrcd 
all  together  as  a  Council  or  Body. 

The  Magiftrates,  who  had  the  Power  of  affembling  the 
Senators,  were  only  the  Diitator,  the  Confuls,  the  Prators, 
the  T ribunes  of  the  Commons,  and  the  Interrex.  Yet  up- 
on extraordinary  Occafions,  the  fame  Privilege  was  allowed 
to  the  Tribiini  Militum  invef.ed  with  Confular  Po-wer,  and  to 
the  Decemviri,  created  for  the  regulating  the  Laws ;  and 
the  other  Magiftrates  chofen  upon  fome  unufual  Occafions. 
In  the  firft  Times  of  the  State,  they  were  called  together 
by  a  public  Crier;  but  when  the  City  grew  larger, .an  Edid 
was  publifhed  to  command  their  Meeting  (c). 

The  Places  where  they  affembled  were  only  fuch  as  had 
been  formerly  confecrated  by  the  Augurs,  and  moft  com- 
monly within  the  City  ;  only  they  made  Ufe  of  the  Temple 
of  Bellona  without  the  Walls,  for  giving  Audience  to 
foreign  Ambaffadors,  and  to  fuch  Provincial  Magiftrates  as 
were  to  be  heard  in  open  Senate,  before  they  entered  the 
City  ;  as  when  they  petitioned  for  a  Triumph,  and  the  like 
Cafes.  Pliny  too  has  a  very  remarkable  Obfervation,  that 
whenever  the  Augurs  reported  that  an  Ox  had fpoke,  which 
we  often  meet  with  among  the  antient  Prodigies,  the  Senate 
were  prefently  to  {xtfiibDio,  or  in  the  open  Air  [d). 

As  to  the  Time  of  their  Sitting,  we  muft  have  Recourfe 
to  the  common  Diftindion  of  Senatus  legitimus,  and  Senatus 
indi^us. 

The  former  was  when  Senate  met  of  Courfe,  upon  fuch 
Days  as  the  Laws  or  Cuftom  obliged  them  to.    Thefe  were 

{a)  L!v.  5a.  {h)  Vid.  F.  Manut.  de  Senat.  &  C.  Sigon.  de  Antiq.  jur.  C.  R. 
\c)  P.  Manut.  (k  Senat.  Rom.         Ftin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  8,  cap.  45. 
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the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides  in  every  Month,  till  the  Time  of 
AuguJJuSi  who  confined  them  to  the  Kalends  and  Ides.  In  the 
Months  of  September  and  O^ober,  by  an  Order  of  the  fame 
Emperor,  the  Senators  were  difcharged  from  their  neceflary 
Attendance;  except  fo  maiiy  of  them  as  made  a  ^orum,  or 
Number  fufficient,  by  Law,  to  difpatch  Bufinefs:  And  there- 
fore all  that  Time  they  drew  Lots  for  their  Appearance,  or  Ex- 
aife;  Suetonius  informs  us  [a).  We  may  obferve  from  the 
fame  Author,  that  the  Ides  of  March  (called  Parrictdium, 
from  the  Murder  Julius  Ccefar  v.' h\ch  happened  on  it)  was 
particularly  excepted  ;  and  a  Decree  paiTed,  that  the  Senate 
fliould  never  meet  on  that  Day  for  the  future  (b). 

Senatus  Indians,  was  a  Senate  called  for  the  Difpatch  of 
any  Bufinefs  upon  any  other  Day ;  except  the  Dies^  Comitiales, 
when  the  Senators  were  obliged  to  be  prefent  at  the  Comitia. 

As  foon  as  the  Senate  met,  the  Conful,  or  other  fupreme 
Magiff rate,  in  the  firfl:  Place  performed  fome  divine  Service, 
and  then  propofed  the  Bufinefs  to  the  Houfe :  Both  which 
Anions  they  called  referre  ad  Senatum  {c). 

When  he  had  opened  the  Caufe,  he  went  round  in  Order 
(beginning  with  the  Princeps  Senatus,  and  the  Deftgned  Con- 
fiils )  and  alked  every  Body's  Opinion :  upon  which,  all  that 
pleafed,  flood  up,  and  gave  their  Judgment  upon  the  Point. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  when  any  Senator  was  alked  his 
Opinion, he  had  the  Privilege  of  fpeaking  as  long  as  he  pleaf- 
ed, as  well  about  other  Concerns  as  about  the  Matter  in 
Hand :  And  therefore  when  any  particular  Member  had  a 
Defign  to  hinder  the  pafllngof  any  Decree,  it  was  a  common 
Praftice  to  protraO:  his  Speech,  till  it  was  too  late  to  make 
any  Determination  in  the  Houfe. 

When  as  many  as  thought  fit  had  given  their  Judgments 
at  large,  the  fupreme  Magiftrate  made  a  fhort  Report  of 
their  feveral  Opinions;  and  then,  in  Order  to  pafs  their 
Decree,  ordered  the  Senators  to  divide,  one  Party  to  one 
Side  of  the  Houfe,  and  the  oppofite  to  the  other.  The  Num- 
ber being  now  told,  the  major  Part  determined  the  Cafe; 
and  a  Senatus-Confultum  was  accordingly  wrote  by  the  pub- 
lic Notaries  at  the  Feet  of  the  chief  Magiftrate,  being  fub- 
fcribed  by  the  principal  Members  that  promoted  it. 

But  in  Cafes  of  Uttle  Concern,  or  fuch  as  required  Expedi^ 
tion,  the  Formality  of  afking  Opinions  and  debating  the  Bufi- 
nefs was  laid  afide,and  a  Decree  paffed  upon  the  bareDivifion 
of  the  Houfe,  and  the  counting  the  Numbers  on  both  Sides. 

[a)  In  Oaav.  cap.  35.       {,b)  Idem  in  Jul.  C^.  cap.  88.       {c)  F.  Manut. 
(k  Siiiat,  Rom,  . 
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This  was  called  Senatus-Confultum  per  dijcejfionem  faflum;^ 
the  former  {itnp\y  Scnatus-confultum  [a). 

Julius  Capitolinus  fpeaks  of  a  Sort  of  Senatus-confuUa<,  not 
defcribed  by  any  other  Author  ;  which  he  csUs  Senatus-con- 
fulta  tacita\  and  tells  us  they  were  made  in  F.elRrence  to 
Affairs  of  great  Secrecy,  without  the  Admittance  of  the  ve- 
ry public  Servants  ;  but  all  the  Bufinefs  was  done  by  the 
Senators  themfelves,  after  pafling  an  Oath  of  Secrecy,  till 
their  Defign  fhould  be  effefted  (b). 

There  were  feveral  Things  that  might  hinder  the  paffing 
of  a  Decree  in  ihe.  Senate-,  as  in  Cafe  of  zr\  Inter  cefpo,  or  In- 
terpofing.This  was  commonly  put  in  Pra6tice  by  the  T rihunex 
of  the  Commons,  who  reckoned  it  their  Privilege:  But  it 
might  be  done  too,  by  any  Magiftrate  of  equal  Authori-- 
ty  with  him  that  propofed  the  Bullnefs  to  the  Houfe:  Or 
elfe  when  the  Number  required  by  Law  for  pafling  any 
Bill  was  not  prefent :  For  that  there  was  fuch  a  fixed  Num- 
ber is  evident,  though  nothing  of  Certainty  can  be  determin- 
ed concerning  it. 

In  both  thefe  Cafes,  the  Opinion  of  the  major  Part  of  the 
Senators  was  not  CdW^d  Senatus-Confultum ,  but  Authoritas  Se-. 
nattis;  the\r  Judgment,  not  their  Command ;  and  fignified 
little,  unlefs  it  was  afterwards  ratified,  and  turned  into  a  Se- 
natus-Confultum, as  ufually  happened  (c).  Yet  we  muft  not 
take  Authoritas  Senatus  in  this  Senfe,  every  Time  we  meet 
•with  it  in  Authors:  For  unlefs,  at  the  fame  Time,  there  be 
mention  made  of  an  InterceJJio,  it  is  generally  to  be  under- 
ftood,  as  another  Term  for  a  Senatus-Confultum ;  and  fo  Tully 
frequently  ufes  it :  Sometimes  both  the  Names  are  joined  to- 
gether; as  the  ufual  Infcription  of  the  Decrees,  was  in  thefe 
Initial  Letters;  S.  C.  A.  i.  e.  Senatus-Confulti- Authoritas. 

Befides  thefe  two  Impediments,  a  Decree  of  Senate  could 
rot  pafs  after  Sun-fet,  but  was  deferred  till  another  Meetmg. 

From  the  Building  of  the  City  to  the  Year  304,  the  written 
Decrees  were  in  the  Cuftody  of  the  Conful,  v/ho  might  difpofe 
of  them  as  he  thought  proper,  and  either  fupprefs  or  preferve 
them  :  But  then  a  Law  paffed,  that  they  fhould  be  carried 
for  the  future  to  the  jEdiles Pkbis,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ceres  (d) :  Yet  we  find,  that  afterwards  they  were  for 
the  mod  Part  prefervcd  in  the  public  Treafury  (e). 

It  may  he  farther  obferved,  that  befides  the  proper  S^-na-. 
tors,  any  Magiftrates  might  come  into  the  Houfe  during  their 

{a)  P.  Manut.  de  Sen.  [b)  Jul.  Capit.  in  Gordian.  (<r)  P.  Manut.  de. 
?en.  (d)  Liv.  lib.  3.  {e)  t^ideCicer.  Philip.  5,  Sueton.^  \n  Auguji.  Tacit. 
Jinaal.  3. 
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Honour,  and  they  who  had  born  any  Curule  Office,  after  its 
Expiration.  But  then  none  of  thofe  who  came  into  the  Houfe 
purely  upon  A  ccount  of  their  Magiftracy,  were  allowed  the 
Privilege  of  giving  their  Judgments  upon  any  Matter,  or  be. 
ing  numbered  among  the  Perfons  who  had  Votes.  Yet  they 
tacitly  expreffe:d  their  Mind  by  going  over  to  thofe  Senator^ 
whofe  Opinion  s  they  embraced ;  and  upon  this  Account  the/ 
had  the  Name  of  Senatores  Tedarii. 

This  gave  Occafion  to  the  Joke  of  Laberius  the  Mtmtc, 

Caput  fine  lingua  pedaria  fententia  efl. 
There  was  an  old  Cuftom  too,  in  the  Commonwealth,  that 
the  Sons  of  Senators  might  come  into  the  Houfe,  and  hear 
the  Proceedings.  This>after  it  had  been  abrogated  by  a  Law, 
and  long  difufed,  was  at  lafh  revived  by  Auguftus,  who 
in  Order  to  bring  in  the  young  Noblemen  fooner  to  the 
Management  of  Affairs,  ordered  that  any  Senator's  Son,  at 
the  Time  of  his  putting  on  the  Toga  Virilis,  fhould  have  the 
Privilege  of  ufmg  the  Latus  Clavus,  and  of  coming  into  the 
Senate  {a). 

{a)  Sueton.  in  Jugujl.  cap.  38. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  general  Divifions  of  the  Magijirates ;  and  of  the 
Candidates  for  Offices. 

NOT  to  fpeak  of  the  different  Forms  of  Government 
which  obtained  among  the  Romans,  or  to  decide  the 
Cale  of  Pre-eminency  between  them,  we  may  in  the  next 
Place  take  afliort  View  of  the  chief  Magiftrates  under  them 
all.  Of  thefe  we  meet  with  many  general  Divifions;  as  in 
Refpeft  of  Time,  Magijiratus  ordinarii  and  extraordinarii  ; 
with  Reference  to  the  Perfons,  Patricli,  Plebeii,  and  Mix" 
ii;  from  their  Quality,  Maj ores  and  Mi nores;  from  their 
Manner  of  appearing  in  public,  Curules,  and  Non  Curules; 
and  laftly,  from  the  Place  of  their  Refidence,  Urbaniy  and 
Pronunciaks  [a).  If  we  would  take  the  cleareft  and  moft 
compendious  Method,  we  m.uft  rank  them  according  to  the 
laft  Diftinftion,  and  defcribe  in  Order  the  moft  remarkable 
of  the  Civil  Offices  at  Home  and  Abroad.  But  it  will  be  ex- 
peaed,  that  we  firft  J^ive  fome  Account  of  the  Perfons  that 
ftood  Candidates  for  thtfe  Honours.  They  borrowed  the  Name 

(a)  ijpjiut  (if  Magijlrai.  cap.  17* 

K  4  or 
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o{  Candidatl  from  the  Toga  Candida,  in  which  they  were  ha- 
bited at  the  Time  of  their  appearing  for  a  Place.  They  wore 
this  loofe  Gown  open  and  ungirded,without  any  clofe  Gar- 
ment under  it;  which  fome  interpret  as  done  with  Defign 
to  .avoid  any  Sufpicion  the  People  might  have  of  Bribery  and 
Corrnption  :  But  Plutarch  (a)  thinks  it  was  either  to  promote 
their  Intereft  the  better,  by  fuing  in  fuch  an  humble  Habit; 
or  that  fuch  as  had  received  Wounds  in  the  Service  of  their 
Country,  might  the  more  eafily  demonftrate  thofe  Tokens 
of  their  Courag-e  and  Fiueiity  ;  a  very  powerful  Way  of 
moving  the  Affections  of  the  People.  But  he  difallows  the 
Pvcafon  above-mentioned,  becaufe  this  Cuftom  prevailed  in 
Rome  maiv  A2;es  before  Gifts  and  Prefents  had  any  Influence 
on  the  public  Suffrages.;  a  Mifchief  to  which  he  attributes, 
in  a  great  Mtafure,  the  Rxui,  of  the  Commonwealth. 

They  declared  their  Pretenfions  generally  about  a  Year 
before  the  Eletfion;  all  which  Time  was  fpent  in  gaining 
and  fecuring  Friends.  For  this  Purpofc,  they  ufed  all 
the  Arts  of  Popularity,  making  their  Circuits  round  the 
City  very  often;  vvhence,  the  Phrafe,  Ambire  Magijiratum, 
had  its  Rife.  In  their  Walks,  they  took  the  meanefl  Perfons 
by  the  Hands;  and  not  only  ufed  the  m6re  familiar  Terms 
of  Father,  Brother,  Friend,  and  the  like,  but  called  them 
by  their  own  proper  Names.  In  this  Service,  they  had  ufu- 
ally  a  Nomenclator,  or  Monitor,  to  affifl  them  ;  who  whif- 
pered  every  Body's  Name  in  their  Ears.  For  though  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  of  a  Law  which  forbad  any  Candidate  to  make 
life  of  a  Prompter ;  yet  at  the  fame  time  he  obferves,  that 
Cato  the  Younger  was  the  only  Perfon  who  conformed  to  it, 
difch  arging  the  whole  Bufinefs  by  the  Help  of  his  own  Me- 
mory {h). 

They  had  Reafon  to  be  very  nice  and  cautious  in  the  whole 
Method  of  their  Addrefs  and  Canvafs;  for  an  Affront,  or 
perhaps  a  Jeff,  put  upon  the  moft  inconfiderable  Fellov/,  who 
-was  Mafter  ol  a  Vote,  might  fometimes  be  fo  far  refented 
by  the  Mob,  as  to  turn  the  Elettivn  another  Way.  There  is 
a  particular  Story  told  of  Scipio  Najtca,  which  may  confirm 
this  Remark  ;  When  he  appeared  for  the  Place  of  Curule 
yEdile  ;  aud  was  making  his  Circuit  to  increafe  his  party, 
he  lighted  upon  an  honerl,  plain  Countryman,who  was  come 
to  Town,  to  give  his  Vote  among  the  rert,  and  finding,  as  he 
fhook  him  by  the  Hand,  liiat  the  Flefh  was  very  hard  and 
callous,  Pry'tbfe,  Ft  tend,  (fa  ;  s  he)  do^fi  ufe  to  walk  upon  thy 
Hands?  The  Clown  was  fo  far  from  being  pleafed  .with 
{a)  In  Coriolan,  {b)  Pint -in  Catom  Utietnf. 

this 
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this  Piece  of  Wit:,  that  he  complained  of  the  Affront,  and 
loft  the  Gentleman  the  Honour  which  he  fued  for. 

Such  Perfons  as  openly  favoured  their  Defigns,  have  been 
diftinguiflied  by  the  Names  of  Salutatores,  Dediuloresy  and 
Se^atores  {a).  The  firft  Sort  only  paid  their  CompHments  to 
them  at  their  Lodgings  in  the  Morning;  and  then  took  their 
Leave.  The  feconid  waited  upon  them  from  thence,  as  far  as 
the  Forum.  The  laft  compofed  their  Retinue  through  the 
whole  Circuit.  Pliny  has  obliged  us  with  a  further  Remark, 
that  not  only  the  Perfon  who  flood  for  an  Office,  but  fome- 
times  too  the  moft  confiderabie  Men  of  his  Party,  went 
about  in  the  fame  formal  Manner,  to  beg  Voices  in  his 
Behalf :  And  therefore  when  he  would  let  us  know  his  great 
Diligence  in  promoting  thelntereft  of  one  of  his  Friends,  he 
makes  ufe  of  the  fame  Phrafes  which  are  commonly  applied 
to  the  Candidates  themfelves ;  as,  Ambire  domosy  Prenfare 
amicos,  Circumire  Jlationes  (b),  &c. 

The  Proceedings  intheEledionswill  fall  more  properly  un- 
der the  Account  of  the  Affemblies  where  they  were  managed. 

(a)  Rsfm.  lib.  7.  cap.  8.    ,       {h)  Pli'n.  Epift.  lib.  a  cap.  9. 


CHAP.  IV. 
Of  the  CONSUL  S. 

THE  Confular  Office  began  upon  the  Expulfion  of  the 
Tat  quins,  in  the  Year  of  the  City  244.  There  are  fe- 
veral  Derivations  given  of  the  Word;  that  of  Cicero^  a  Con- 
fulendo  [a),  is  generally  followed.  Their  Power  w^as  at 
firft  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Kings,  only  reftrained  by  Plura- 
lity of  Perfons,  and  Shortnefs  of  Time:  Therefore  TuUy 
calls  it  Regium  Imperium  [h),  and  Regia  Poteflas  (c).  In  War 
they  commanded  in  Chief  over  Citizens  and  Aflbciates; 
nor  were  they  lefs  abfolute  in  Peace,  having  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Senate  itfelf,  which  they  aflembled  or  difmiffed 
at  their  Pleafure.  And  though  their  Authority  was  very  much 
impaired,  firft  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  People,  and  afterwards 
upon  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Empire;  yet  they  were 
fiili  employed  in  confulting  the  Senate,  adminiftring  Juftice, 
managing  public  Games,  and  the  like;  and  had  the  Honour 
to  characterize  the  Year  by  their  own  Names. 

At  its  firft  Inftitution  this  Honour  was  confined  to  the 
J^Jobility;  but  in  the  Year  of  the  City  387,  the  Commons 

(a)  Cicero  de  leg,  Ijb.  3,       {}>)  Jbid.       (v)  Idem  de  Fftitione  Confulatus. 
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obtained  the  Privilege  of  having  one  of  their  own  Body  al- 
ways an  Aflbciate  in  this  Office.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
Populace  were  fo  powerful,  as  to  have  both  Confuls  chofe 
out  of  their  Order  ;  but  generally  fpeaking,  one  was  aNo- 
blemanj  and  the  other  a  Commoner. 

No  Perfon  was  allowed  to  fue  for  this  Office,  tinlefs  he 
was  prefentat  the  Eledion,  and  in  a  private  Station;  which 
gave  occafion  to  the  Civil  War  between  Pompey  and  Ccefar% 
as  has  been  already  obferved.  The  common  Age  required 
in  the  Candidates  was  forty-two  Years.  This  Cicero  hirnfelf 
acquaints  us  with,  if  we  allow  a  little  Scope  to  his  Way  of 
Speaking,  when  he  fays  that  Alexander  the  Create  dying  in 
his  thirty-third  Year,  came  ten  Years  fhort  of  the  Confu- 
lar  Age  («).  But  fometimes  the  People  difpenfed  with  this 
Law,  and  the  Emperors  took  very  little  Notice  of  the  Re- 
flraint. 

The  Time  of  the  Confuls  Government,  before  Julius  C<e~ 
far,  was  always  a  complete  Year:  But  he  brought  up  aCuf- 
tom  of  fubftituting  Confuls  at  any  Time  for  a  Month  or  more, 
according  as  hepleafed.  Yet  the  Confuls,  who  were  admitted 
thefirfl;  of  January,  denominated  the  Year,  and  had  the  Title 
of  Ordinarii ;  the  others  being  ftyled  Suffeili  (b). 

The  chief  Ornaments  and  Marks  of  their  Authority  were 
the  white  Robe  edged  with  Purple,  called  Preptexta ;  which 
in  After-times  they  changed  for  the  Toga  Palmata,  or  Pi^a, 
before  proper  only  to  fuch  Perfonsas  had  been  honoured  with 
a  Triumph;  and  the  twelve  Li£iors,  who  went  before  one  of 
them  one  Month,  and  the  other  the  next,  carrying  the  Fafces 
and  the  Seairis,  which,  though  Valerius  Poplicola  took  away 
from  the  Fafes,  yet  it  was  foon  after  added  again. 

Their  Authority  was  equal;  only  in  fome  fmaller  Matters, 
he  had  the  Precedency,  according  to  the.  Valerian  Law,  who 
was  oldeft  ;  and  he,  according  to  the  Julian  Law,  who  had 
TOoft  Children. 

{a)  Vid.  Ckerttt.  ThUip.  5.  {I)  Vide  D'n.  lib.  53.  fusion,  in  Julioy  cap.. 
76,  &c. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Didator  and  his  Majler  of  Horfe. 

TH  E  Office  of  Dilator  was  of  very  early  Original : 
For  the  Latins  entering  into  a  Confederacy  againfl: 
Rome  to  fupport  Tar^uin's  Caufe  after  his  Expulfion,  the 
Senate  were  under  great  Apprehenfions  of  Danger,  by  Rea- 
fon  of  the  Difficulty  they  found  in  procuring  Levies  to  op- 
pofe  them  :  While  the  poorer  Commons,  who  had  been 
forced  to  run  themfelv'es  into  Debt  with  the  Patricians, 
abfolutely  refufed  to  lift  themfelves,  unlefs  an  Order  of  Se- 
nate might  pafs  for  a  general  RemilTion.  Now  the  Power 
of  Life  and  Death  being  lately  taken  from  the  Confuls  by 
the  Valerian  Law,  and  Liberty  given  for  an  Appeal  from 
them  to  the  People,  they  could  not  compel  any  Body  to  take 
up  Arms.  Upon  this  Account  they  found  it  necefTary  to 
create  a  Magiftrate,  who  for  fix  Months  fliould  rule  with 
abfolute  Authority  even  above  the  Laws  themfelves.  The 
firft  Perfon  chofen  to  this  Honour,  was  Titus  Largius  Fla- 
viusf  about  A  U.  C.  253,  or  255  (a). 

This  fupreme  Officer  was  called  Dilator,  either  becaufe 
he  was  Di^us,  named  of  the  Conful ;  or  elfe  from  his 
dilating  and  commanding  what  fhould  be  done  {b).  Though 
we  fometimes  meet  with  the  naming  of  a  DiBator  upon  a 
fmaller  Account,  as  for  holding  the  C  mitia  for  the  Election 
of  Confuls,  the  Celebration  of  public  Games,  xht fixing  ihz 
Nail  upon  Jo'y^'s  Temple,  (which  they  called  clavum  pangere, 
and  which  was  ufed  in  the  Times  of  primitive  Ignorance,  to 
reckon  the  Number  of  the  Years,  and  in  the  Times  of  latter 
Superftition,  for  the  averting  or  driving  away  Peftilences  and 
Seditions)  and  the  like  ;  yet  the  true  and  proper  Dilator 
was  he,  who  had  been  invefted  with  this  Honour  upon  the 
Occafion  of  a  dangerous  War,  Sedition,  or  any  fuch  Emer- 
gency as  required  a  fudden  and  abfolute  Command  {c). 
Abd  therefore  he  was  not  chofen  with  the  ufual  Formalities, 
but  only  named  in  the  Night,  vivd  voce,  by  the  Conful  (d), 
and  confirmed  by  the  Divination^  from  Birds  (e).  The 
Time  afTigned  for  the  Duration  of  this  Office  was  never 
lengthened,  except  out  of  mere  NecefTity  :  And  as  for  the 
perpetual  Di^atorjhips  of  Sylla  and  Julius  Cafart  they  are 

{a)  Dionyf.  Antiq.  lib.  g.  Liv.  lib.  X.    (/')  Ihid.    (c)  Lipf.  de  Magijlrat.  cap. 
17.    {d)  Lfv,  lib.  4.    {e)  Cicerq  de  Leg.  lib.  3. 

con- 
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confefled  tohave  been  notorious  Violations  of  the  Laws  of 
their  Country.  There  were  two  other  Confinements  which 
the  l3i£iator  was  obliged  to  obferve.    Firfl,  he  was  never  to 
ftir  out  of  Italy i  for  Fear  he  fhould  take  Advantage   of  the 
Diftance  of  the  Place,  to  attempt  any  Thing  againft  the 
common  Liberty  {a).    Befides  this,  he  was  always  to  march 
on  Foot;  only  upon  Account  of  a  tedious  or  fudden  Expe- 
dition, he  formally  alked  leave  of  the  People  to  ride  (3). 
But  fetting  afide  thefe  Reilraints,  his  Power  was  moft  ab-  i 
folute.    Fie  might  proclaim  V/ar,  levy  Forces,  lead  thera 
out,  or  difband  them,  without  any  Confultation  had  with 
the  Senate:  He  could  punifla  as  he  pleafed  ;  and  fiom  his 
Judgment  lay  no  Appeal  [c)  ;  at  leaft  not  till  in  latter  Times. 
To  make  the  Authority  of  his  Charge- more  awful,  he  had 
always  twenty  four  Bundles  of' Rods,  and  as  many  Axes, 
carried  before  him  in  public,  if  we  will  believe  Plutarch 
{d)  &x\^  Polyhius  [e).    Though  L'my  attributes  the  firft  Rife 
of  this  Cuftom  to  Sylla  (/ ).   Nor  was  he  only  inverted  with 
the  joint  Authority  of  both  the  Confuls  \  (whence  the  Gre^ 
cians  called  him  Aic-war©-  or  Double  Conful ;)   but  during 
his  Adminiftration,  all  other  Magiftrates  ceafed,  except  the 
Tribunes,  and  left  the  whole  Government  intruded  in  hig 
Hands  ig). 

This  Office  had  the  Repute  to  be  the  only  Safeguard  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  Times  of  Danger,  four  hundred 
Years  together  :  Till  Sylla  and  Ceefar  having  converted  it 
into  a  Tyranny,  and  rendered  the  very  Name  odious,  upon 
the  Murder  of  the  latter,  a  Decree  paffed  in  the  Senate, 
to  forbid  the  Ufe  of  it  upon  any  Account  whatever  for  th? 
future  (h). 

The  firft  Thing  the  Dilator  did,  was  to  chufe  a  Magijiev 
Equituniy  or  Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  (he  himfelf  being  in  an- 
tient  Tmies,  by  a  more  general  Name  termed  Magijler 
Populi)i  who  was  to  be  his  Lieutenant  General  in  the  Ar- 
my, but  could  a8:  nothing  without  his  exprefs  Order.  Yet 
in  the  War  with  Hannibal,  when  the  flow  Proceeding  of 
Fabius  Maximus  created  a  Sufpicion  in  the  Commons,  they 
voted,  that  Minutius,  his  Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  fhould  have 
an  equal  Authority  with  Fabius  himfelf,  and  he.,  as  it  were 
another  Dilator  [i).  The  like  was  aftervards  prafiifed  in 
the  fame  War  upon  the  Defeat  at  Cann(S,  when  the  Dictator, 
M.  Junius,  being  with  the  Army,  Fabius  Buteo  was  chofen 
a  fecoad  Dictator  at  Rome,  to  create*  new  Senators  for  the 

(a)  Dto.  Ktfi.  lib.  36.  {h)  Pht.  in  Fab.  Maxr.  (c)  D  onvf.  AntSq.  lib.  8.  {cV) 
In  Fab.  Max.  {e)  Hijl.  lib.  3.  .(/)  Epitom  'Wh.  89.  {[)  'Flut.  in  Fab.  Max. 
{h)  Dia.  lib.  44.    Afpan,  lib.  3.    (;')  Plutarch,  in  Fab.  liax,  Polybius  lib.  3. 

fupplying 
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fupplyingof  their  Places  who  had  been  killed  in  the  Battle: 
Though  as  foon  as  ever  the  Ceremony  was  over,  he  im- 
mediately laid  down  his  Command,  and  aded  as  a  private 

Perfon  {a).  r  ,  •        r  r 

There  was  another  Expedient  uied  m  Cafes  of  extreme 
Emergency,  much  like  this  Cuftom  of  creating  a  Dilator-, 
and  that  was,  to  invert  the  Confuls,  and  fometimes  the 
other  chief  Magiftrates,  as  the  Praetors,  Tribunes,  &c: 
■with  an  ahfolute  and  uncontroulable  Power.  This  was 
performed  by  that  ftiort  yet  full  Decree  of  the  Senate,  Deni 
cperam  Cor^fules^  &c.  ne  quid  Detrimenti  capiat  Refpublica. 
Let  the  Confulsy  &c.  take  care  that  the  Commonwealth  fuffer 
no  Damage. 

{a)  Plutarch  ibid. 


CHAP.  VL 
Of  the    ?  R  OR^. 

THE  Original  of  this  Office,  inftituted  in  the  Year  of 
the  City  389,  was  owing  to  two  Occafions :  Partly 
becaufe  the  Confuls,  being  very  often  wholly  taken  up  with 
foreign  Wars,  found  the  Want  of  fome  Perfon  to  admini- 
fter  Juftice  in  the  City  ;  and  partly  becaufe  the  Nobility, 
having  loft  their  Appropriation  of  the  Confulftiip,  were 
ambitious  of  procuring  to  themfelves  fome  new  Honour  in 
its  Room  {a).  At  the  firft,  only  one  was  created,  taking  his. 
Name  a  prceeundo  ;  and  for  the  fame  Reafon  moft  of  the 
old  Latins  called  their  Commanders  Pr^e/(9r<?/ And  the  Con- 
fuls are  fuppofed  to  have  ufed  that  Title  at  their  firft  Infti  1 
tution.  A.  U.  C.  501.  another  Prator  was  added  ;  and  then 
one  of  them  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  preferving  of 
Tuftice  among  the  Citizens,  with  the  Name  of  Prator  Ur- 
ianus,  while  the  other  appointed  Judges  in  all  Matters  re- 
lating to  Foreigners.  But  upon  the  taking  in  of  Sicjly  and 
Sardinia,  A.  U.  C.  520,  two  more  Prators  were  created,  to 
aflift  the  Confuls  in  the  Government  of  the  Provinces  ;  and  as 
many  more  upon  the  entire  Conqueft  of  Spain,  A.  U.C. 
55  I.  Sylla  encreafed  the  Number  to  eight ;  Julius Ct^far  firft 
to  ten,  and  then  to  fixteen ;  the  fecond  Triumviri,  after  an 
extravagant  Manner,  to  fixty-four. 


(a)  Fide  Liv.  lib.  7,  circa  Priiicip, 
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After  this,  fometimes  we  meet  with  twelve  Pfators,  fome" 
times  fixteen  or  eighteen  ;  but  in  the  Declenfion  of  the  Em* 
pire  they  fell  as  low  again  as  three. 

When  the  Number  of  the  Prators  was  thus  encreafed, 
and  the  ^lajiiones,  or  Enquiries  into  Crimes,  made  perpe- 
tual, and  not  committed  to  Officers  chofen  upon  fuch  Oc- 
cafions,  the  Pr^tor  Urbanus  (and,  as  Lipfms  thinks,  the 
Prator  Peregnnus,)  undertook  the  Cognizance  of  private 
Caufes,  and  the  other  Prcetors  that  of  Crimes.  The  latter 
therefore  were  fometimes  called  ^cefttores,  quiaquarebant  de 
Crimine ;  the  firft  barely  dicebat.  Here  we  muft  obferve 
the  Difference  hitiv^etn  jus  dicer e,  2.x\6judicare  \  the  former 
relates  to  the  Prator,  and  fignifies  no  more  than  the  allow- 
ing an  Aaion,  and  granting  Judices  for  determining  the 
Controverfy  ;  the  other  is  the  proper  Office  of  the  Judices 
allowed  by  the  Pratory  and  denotes  the  aduai  hearing  and 
deciding  of  a  Caufe  {a). 

(a)  P.  Manut.  de  hgibus^  p.  8z5. 


CHAP.  VII. 
0//-6^  CENSORS. 

TH  E  Cenfusy  or  Survey  of  the  Roman  Citizens  and 
their  Eftates  (from  Cenfeo,  to  rate,  or  value)  was  in- 
troduced by  Servius  Tulliusy  the  fixth  King,  but  without 
the  Affignment  of  any  particular  Officer  to  manage  it :  And 
therefore  he  took  the  Trouble  upon  himfelf,  and  made  it  a 
Part  of  the  Regal  Duty.  Upon  the  Expulfion  of  the  Tarquins, 
the  Bufmefs  fell  to  the  Confulsy  and  continued  in  their  Care, 
tdl  their  Dominions  grew  fo  large  as  to  give  them  no  LeiTure  - 
for  its  Performance.    Upon  this  Account,  it  was'  wholly 
omitted  feventeen  Years  together,  till  yf.  C7.  C.  21 1,  when 
they  found  the  Neceffity  of  a  new  Magiftracy  fo^  that  Em- 
ployment, and  thereupon  created  ivioCenJors:  Their  Offic* 
was  to  continue  five  Years,  becaufe  every  fifth  Year  the 
the  general  Survey  of  the  People  ufed  to  be  performed  : 
But  when  they  grew  to  be  the  moft  confiderable  Perfons  in 
the  State,  for  Fear  they  fiiould  abufe  their  Authority,  A.  U.  C. 
420,  a  Law  paJTed,  by  which  their  Place  was  confined  to  a 
Year  and  a  half;  and  therefore,  for  the  future,  though  they 
wereeleaed  every  five  Years,  yet  they  continued  to  hold  the 
Honour  no  longer  tiian  the  Time  prefixed  by  that  Law. 

After 
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After  the  fecond  Punick  War  they  were  always  created 
out  of  fuch  Perfons  as  had  been  Confulsy  though  it  fome- 
times  happened  otherwife  before.  Their  Station  was  reck- 
oned more  honourable  than  the  Confulfliip,  though  their 
Authority,  in  Matters  of  State,  was  not  fo  confiderable- 
And  the  Badges  of  the  two  Officers  were  the  fame  ;  only 
that  the  Cenfars  were  not  allowed  the  Lifiors  to  walk  before 
them,  as  the  Confiils  had. 

Lipftus  divides  the  Duty  of  the  ' Cenfors  into  two  Heads ; 
the  Survey  of  the  People,  and  the  Cenfure  of  Manners. 
As  to  the  former,  they  took  an  exa6t  Account  of  th-e 
Eflafes  and  Goods  of  every  Perfon,  and  accordingly  divided 
'the  People  into  their  proper  Claffes  and  Centuries.  Befides 
this,  they  took  care  of  the  public  Taxes,  and  made  Laws 
in  Reference  to  thenii.  They  were  Infpe£lors  of  the  public 
Buildings  and  Ways,  and  defrayed  the  Charges  of  fuch 
Sacrifices  as  were  made  upon  the  common  Account. 

With  RefpeQ:  to  the  latter  Part  of  their  Office,  they  had 
the  Power  to  punifh  an  Immorality  in  any  Perfon,  of  what 
Order  foever.  T\\^SenatQrs  they  might  expel 
the  Houfe  ;  which  was  done  by  omitting  fuch  Senatu  ejicere. 
a  Perfon,  when  they  called  over  the  Names. 
The  Equites  they  puniftied  by  taking  away  Equumadimere. 
the  Horfe  allowed  them  at  the  public  Charge. 
The  Commons  they  might  either  remove  from  Tribu  movere. 
a  higher  Tribe  to  a  lefs  honourable;  or  quite 
difable  them  to  give  their  Votes  in  the  AfTem-  In  Cceritum 
blies  ;  or  fet  a  Fine  upon  them  to  be  paid  to    Tabulas  re- 
the  Treafury.    And  fometimes  when  a  Sena-   ferre,  et  a- 
tor,  or  Equesf  had  been  guilty  of  any  notori-    rarium  fa~ 
ous  Irregularity,  he  fufFered  two  of  thefe  Pu-  cere. 
nifhments,  or  all  three  at  once. 

Thegreateft  Part  of  the  Cenfor\  public  Bufinefs  was 
performed  every  fifth  Year;  when,  after  the  Survey  of  the 
People,  and  Inquifition  into  their  Manners,  taken  antiently 
in  the  Forum,  and  afterwards  in  the  Villa  Publica,  the  Ceii- 
fors  made  a  folemn  Lujlrationy  or  expiatory  Sacrifice,  in  the 
Name  of  all  the  People.  The  Sacrifice  confifted  of  a  Sow,  a 
Sheep,  and  a  Bui!,  whence  it  took  the  Name  oiSiiovetaurilia. 
The  Ceremony  of  performing  it  they  called  Lujlnifn 
condere;  and  upon  this  Account  the  Space  of  five  Years 
came  to  be  fignified  by  the  Word  Lujirum. 


It 
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It  is  very  remarkable,  that  if  one  of  the  Cenfors  died,  no 
Body  was  fubftituted  in  his  Room  till  the  next  Lnftrum^  and 
his  Partner  was  obliged  to  quit  his  Office  ;  becaufethe  Death 
of  a  Cenfor  happened  juft  before  the facking of  Romehj  the 
Cauhy  and  was  ever  after  accounted  highly  ominous  and 
unfortunate  (^7). 

This  Office  continued  no  longer  than  to  the  Time  of  the 
Emperors,  who  performed  the  fame  Duty  at  their  Pleafure : 
And  the  Flavian  Family y  i.  e.  Vefpafian  and  his  Sons,  took  a 
Pride  [as  Mt.  Walker  (/;)  obferves)  to  be  called  Cenfors^  and 
put  this  among  their  other  Titles  upon  their  Coins.  Decius 
the  Emperor  entered  on  a  Defign  of  reftoring  the  Honour  to 
a  particular  Magiftrate,  as  heretofore,  but  without  Succefs  [c). 

(a)  Fide  Liv.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  Plut.  Troll,  e,^.  [h)  of  Coins  and  Medals.  {A  Vide 
Trebell.  Poll,  in  Decio.  '  < 


CHAP.  Vllf. 

Of  the  CLU  ^  S  T  O  R  S. 

TH E  Original  of  the  ^ceflors  [a  quarendoy  from  get-* 
ting  in  the  Revenues  of  the  State)  Dionyfus  [a]  and 
Livy  [b)  place  about  A.  U.  C.  269.  Plutarch  indeed,  with 
fome  fmall  Difference,  refers  their  Inftitution  to  the  Time  of 
Valerius  Poplicola,  when  he  allotted  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
for  the  Treafury  (to  which  Ufe  it  always  ferved  aftsrwards,) 
and  granted  the  People  the  Liberty  of  choofing  two  young 
Men  for  the  Treafurers  (c).  This  was  the  whole  Number 
at  the  Beginning  :  But  afterwards,  two  others  were  created, 
A.U.C.  332,  to  take  care  of  the  Payment  of  the  Armies 
abroad,  of  the  felling  Plunder  and  Booty,  i^c.  For  which 
Purpofe  they  generally  accompanied  the  Confuls  in  their  Ex- 
peditions; and  upon  this  Account  were  diftinguiflied  from 
the  other  ^lafiorSi  by  the  Name  of  Peregrini,  and  gave 
them  Occafion  to  aflume  the  Title  of  Urbani.  This  Num- 
ber continued  till  the  entire  Conqueft  of  Italy;  and  then  it 
was  again  doubled,  A.  U.  C.  439.  The  four  that  were  now 
added,  had  their  Refidence  with  the  Procotifuls  and  Propra- 
iors  in  the  Provinces,  where  they  employed  themfelves  in  regu- 
lating the  Taxes  and  Cuftoms  due  from  thence  to  the  State. 

(a)  Lib.  8.    {^)Lib.  3.    {e)  Fkt.  in  Poplial.  '  ' 

iSylla 
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Sylla  the  D'lBafor,  as  Tacitus  informs  us  {a),  created  twenty 
^cejiors  to  fill  up  the  Senate;  and  Dio  (b)  mentions  the  cre- 
ating of  forty  by  Julius  Ceefar  upon  the  fame  Defign. 

The  chief  Offices  of  the  ^cejiors  were  the  receiving,  lodg- 
ing, and  attending  Ambafladors;  and  keeping  the  Decrees 
of  the  Senate  was  appointed  them  by  Jugufius  (c),  which  be- 
fore had  been  under  the  Care  of  the  yEdiles  and  Tribunes. 

From  hence  came  the  two  Offices  of  ^eejlor  Principis,  or 
Augujli,  called  fometim^s  Candidatus  Principis,  defcribed  by 
Brijfonius  (J),  and  refembling  the  Office  of  our  Secretary  of 
State  J  and,^«a?/?or  Palatii,  inftituted  by  Conjiantine  the  Great', 
anfwering  in  moft  Refpe6ls  to  our  Lord  Chancellor.  Perhaps 
we  ought  not  here  to  make  a  Diftinftion  of  Offices ;  the 
^ajleres  Candidaii  being  honoured  by  Conjiantine  with  the 
new  Title  of  ^ajlores  Palatii,  and  admitte-d  to  greater 
Trufl:,  and  more  important  Bufinefs  (^^). 

The  ^Kejlorjhip  was  the  firft  Office  any  Perfon  could  bear 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  might  be  undertaken  at  the  Age 
of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  Years. 

{a)  Annal.  lib.  I.  {h)  lib.  43.  (f)  T>io.  lib.  54.  (J)  Beh£l.  Antiquitat.  lib, 
S.-cap.  1 5.    ((?)  Fid.  Notit.  Dignitat.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  73. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Tnhunts  of  the  People. 

THIS  Office  owes  its  Origin  to  a  Quarrel  between  the 
Nobility  and  Commons,  about  A.  U.  C.  260 ;  when  the 
latter  making  a  Defe£l;ion,  could  not  be  reduced  into  Order, 
till  they  had  ohtained  the  Privilege  of  chufirig  fome  Magi- 
flrates  out  of  their  own  Body,  for  the  Defence  of  their  Li- 
berties, and  to  interpofe  in  all  Grievances  and  Impcfitions  of 
their  Superiors  (a).  At  firft  only  two  were  eleded ;  but  three 
more  were  foon  added ;  and  about  J.  U.  C.  297,  the  Number 
was  made  up  ten,  which  continued  ever  after. 

Their  Authority  was  extraordinary;  for,  tho'  at  firft  they 
pretended  only  to  be  a  Sort  of  ProteSors  of  the  Commons,  and 
Redreflers  of  public  Grievances,  yet  afterwards  they  ufurped 
the  Power  of  doing  almoft  whatever  they  pleafed,  having 
the  Populace  to  back  and  fupport  them  :  And  therefore 
they  aflembled  the  People,  preferred  Laws,  made  Decrees, 
and  executed  them  on  the  Magiftrates  themCelves ;  and 


(a)  FideDionyf.  \\h.6.    Lt'v.  lib.  a.  &e. 


fome- 
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fometlmes  commanded  the  very  Confuls  to  be  carried  to  Pri- 
fon  ;  and  were  the  Authors  of  greater  Animofities  between 
the  Nobles  and  Commons,  than  they  were  at  firft  created  to 
appeafe. 

That  which  gained  them  the  greatefl:  Security,  was  their 
Repute  of  being  Sacrofan^ii\v\{\ch.  they  confirmed  by  a  Law: 
So  that  it  was  reckoned  the  higheft  Impiety  to  offer  them 
the  leafi:  Injury,  or  even  interrupt  them  when  they  were 
fpeaking.  Their  interpofing  in  Matters  determined  by  the 
Senate,  or  other  Magiftrates,  was  called  Intercejfto,  and  was 
performed  by  (landing  up,  and  pronouncing  only  one  Word, 

vEro. 

As  for  the  Enfigns  of  their  Office,  they  had  no  Pratextot 
hilars,  or  Curule  Chair;  and  only  a  Sort  of  Beadle,  whom 
they  called  Viator,  went  before  them. 

Sylla  the  Dilator  was  the  firft  who  dared  put  a  Stop  to 
the  Encroachments  of  the  Tribunes;  but  they  foon  recovered 
their  Power,  till  the  Time  of  the  Emperors,  who  left  them 
very  little  but  the  Name  and  Shadow  of  Magiftrates  :  This 
they  effe6ted  by  feveral  Means,  particularly  by  obliging  the 
People  to  confer  the  fame  Power  and  Authority  on  tliem- 
felves.-  Whence  they  were  called  TribunitidPoteJlate  donati  : 
For  they  could  not  be  direftly  Tribuni,  unlefs  their  Family 
had  been  Plebeian. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  MV>  Ih'ES. 

THE  Commons  had  nofooner  prevailed  with  the  Senate 
to  confirm  the  Office  of  Tribunesy  but  they  obtained 
farther  the  Privilege  to  chufe  yearly,  out  of  their  own  Body, 
two  more  Officers,  to  ajGlft  thofe  Magiftrates  in  the  Difcharge 
of  fome  particular  Services  (a),  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
Care  of  pubHc  Edifices,  whence  they  borrowed  their  Name. 
■Rofttius,  for  Diftinftion's  Sake,  calls  them  Mdiles  Plebis, 
Befidcs  the  Duty  mentioned  above,  they  had  feveral  other 
Employments  of  lefler  Note  ;  as  to  attend  on  the  Tribunes 
of  the  People,  and  to  judge  fome  inferior  Caufes  by  their 
Deputation;  to  reftify  the  Weights  and  Meafures,  prohibit 
unlawful  Games,  and  the  like. 

J.  U.  C.  389,  two  more  jEdiles  were  ele^ed  out  of  the 
Nobility,  to  infpefl  the  public  Games  {b).  They  were  called 
JEdiles  Ciirules,  becaufe  they  had  the  Honour  of  ufing  the 
(a)  Vid.  Ditnjf.  lib.  6.         {b)  Liv.  lib.  6.  &  7. 

Sel/i( 
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Sella  Curulis ;  the  Name  of  which  is  generally  derived  a  cur- 
ru  [a),  becaufe  they  fat  upon  it  as  they  rode  in  their  Chari- 
ots ;  but  Lipftus  fancies  it  owes  its  Name,  as  well  as  its  In- 
vention, to  the  Curetesf  a  People  of  the  Sabines. 

The  Curule  Mdiles,  befides  their  proper  Office,  were  to 
take  care  of  the  Building  and  Reparation  of  Temples,  The  - 
atres,  Baths,  and  other  noble  Stru6tures ;  and  were  appoint- 
ed Judges  in  all  Cafes  relating  to  the  SelUng  of  Exchanging 
of  Eftates. 

'Julius  Ccefar,  A.  U,  C.  710.  added  two  more  jEdiks  out  of 
the  Nobility,  with  the  Title  of  jEdiles  'tereales,  from  Ceres  ; 
becaufe  their  Bufinefs  was  to  infpe£t  the  public  Stores  of 
Corn  and  other  Provifions ;  to  fupervife  all  the  Commodi- 
ties expofed  in  the  Markets,  and  to  punifh  Delinquents  in 
all  Matters  concerning  buying  and  felling  {b). 

{a)  V'lde^.  Cell,  lib,  3.  cap.  18.  (3)  Vide  Die,  lib.  43.  5e  Pompon,  lib.  a. 
F.  de  Orig.  juris. 


CHAP.  XI. 
0/      D  E  C  E  M  V  I  R  I. 

A Bout  the  Year  of  Rome  291,  the  People  thinking  them- 
felves  highly  wronged,  that  though  they  had  freed 
themfelves  from  the  Government  of  the  Kings,  yet  the 
•whole  Decifion  of  Equity  and  Juftice  fhould  lie  in  the  Breaft 
of  the  fupreme  Magiftrates,  without  any  written  Statute 
to  dire6t  them  ;  propofed  to  the  Seriate  by  their  Trihines, 
that  ftanding  Laws  might  be  made  for  the  Government 
of  the  City.  The  Affair  was  in  Sufpenfe  feveral  Years ;  at 
laft  it  was  concluded  to  fend  Ambafladors  to  Athens,  and  other 
Grecian  Cities,  to  make  CoUefitions  from  the  befl:  of  their 
Conftitutions  for  the  Service  of  their  Country  in  the  new 
Defign.  Upon  the  Return  of  the  CommilTioners,  the  Trir 
hunes  claiming  the  Promife  of  the  Senate,  to  allow  them  a 
new  Magiftracy  for  putting  the  Proje£t  in  Execution,  it 
was  agreed,  that  ten  Men  out  of  the  chief  Senators  fhould  be 
elefled;  That  their  Power  Ihould  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
Kings,  or  Confuls,  for  a  whole  Year  :  And,  that  in  the  mean 
Time,  all  other  Offices  fhould  ceafe.  The  Decemviri  hav- 
ing now  taken  the  Government  upon  them,  agreed  that  only 
one  of  them  (hould  at  any  Time  enjoy  the  Fafces  and  other 
Confular  Ornaments,  fliould  afTemble  the  Senate,  confirm 
Decrees,  and      in  all  Refpefls  as  fupreme  Magiftrate.  To 

h  2  this 
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this  Honour  they  were  to  fucceed  by  Turns,  till  the  Year 
•was  expired  ;  and  the  reft  were  obliged  to  diflFer  very  little 
in  their  Habits  from  private  Perfons,  to  give  the  People  the 
lefs  Sufpicion  of  Tyranny  and  abfolute  Government. 

Having  drawn  up  a  Model  from  fuch  Laws  as  had  been 
brought  from  Greece,  and  the  Cuftoms  of  their  own  Coun- 
try, they  expofed  it  to  the  public  View  in  ten  Tables,  Liber- 
ty being  given  for  any  Perfon  to  make  Exceptions.  Upon  the 
general  Approbation  of  the  Citizens,  a  Decree  pafled  for  the 
Ratification  of  the  new  Laws,  which  was  performed  in  the 
Prefence  of  the  Prie%  and  Augurs,  in  a  moft  folemn  and  re- 
ligious Manner. 

This  Year  being  expired,  a  farther  Continuance  of  this 
Office  was  voted  neccflary,  becaufe  fomething  feemed  to  be 
ftill  wanting  for  perfe6ling  of  the  Defign.  The  Decern- 
•virt,  who  had  procured  themfelves  the  Honour  in  the  new 
Ele<5lion,  quickly  abufed  their  Authority;  and  under  Pre- 
tence of  reforming  the  Commonwealth,  fliewed  themfelves 
the  greateft  Violators  of  Juftice  and  Honefty.  Two  more 
Tables  indeed  they  added  to  the  firft,  and  fo  feemed  to  have 
anfwered  the  Intent  of  their  Inftitution  :  Yet  they  not  only 
kept  their  Office  the  remaining  Part  of  that  Year,  but  ufurp- 
ed  it  again  the  next,  without  any  Regard  to  the  Approbati- 
on of  the  Senate,  or  People.  And  though  there  was  an  At- 
tempt made  for  putting  a  Stop  to  their  Tyranny;  yet  they 
maintained  their  Power,  till  an  AQ:ion  of  their  chief  Leader 
Afpius  gave  a  final  Ruin  to  their  Authority:  For  he,  falling 
in  Love  with  Virginia,  the  Daughter  of  a  Plebeian,  and  pro- 
fecuting  his  Pafllon  by  fuch  unlawful  Means,  as  to  caufe  the 
killing  of  her  by  her  own  Father,  (the  Story  of  which  is  told 
at  large  by  Livy),  gave  an  Occafion  to  a  Mutiny  in  the  Ar- 
my, and  a  general  Diflike  through  the  whole  City;  So  that 
it  was  agreed  in  the  Senate,  to  let  the  fame  Form  of  Govern- 
ment return,which  was  in  Force  at  the  Creation  of  the  De- 
cemviri [a). 

(a)  Liv,  lib,  3.    Dfonyf,  lib.  8. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Commons  being  invejle'd  'with 
Confular  Dignity  and  Power. 

UPON  the  Conclufion  of  the  Decemvirate,  the  firfl 
Confuls  that  were  elefted,  appearing  much  to  favour 
the  Commons,  gained  fuch  an  Afcendency  in  the  State^^ 
that  within  three  Years,   they  had  the  Confidence  to 
petition  for  the  Privilege  of  being  made  Capable  of  the 
Confulfhip,  which  had  been  hitherto  denied  them.  The 
patricians    violently    oppofed    this   Requeft,   having  the 
appearance  to  ruin  their  Honour  and  Authority,  and  to 
bring  all  Perfons,  of  whatever  Quality,   upon  the  Tame 
Level.     But  a  War  breaking  out  at  the  fame  Time  in 
the  Confederate  Countries,  which  the  Romans  were  ob- 
liged to  aflift,    the  Confuls,  by  Reafon  of  the  Diffentions 
upon  this  Account  in  "the  City,  could  not  with  all  their 
Diligence  procure  any  Levies  to  be  made,  becaufe  the  7r/- 
bunes  of  the  Commons  oppofed  all  their  Orders,  and  would 
let  no  Soldiers  be  enlifted,  until  their  Petition  had  been  can- 
vafled  in  the  Senate.    In  this  Exigency  the  Fathers  were 
called  together;  and  after  the  Affairs  had  been  a  long  Time 
debated  with  great  Heat  and  Tumult,  at  laft  formed  this 
Expedient;  that  three  Magiftrates  fliould  be  elefted  from 
each  Order,  who  being  inverted  with  the  whole  Confular 
Power,  at  the  End  of  the  Year,  it  fhould  be  in  the  Power 
of  the  Senate  and  People  to  have  that  Office,  or  Confuls  for 
the  following  Year. 

Both  Parties  readily  embraced  this  Propofal,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  an  Eledion  ;  where,  though  the  whole  Defign 
had  been  only  to  increafe  the  Honour  of  the  Commons, 
yet  when  the  Matter  came  to  be  put  to  the  Vote,  they 
chofe  none  of  that  Order  to  the  new  Magiftracy,  but  con- 
ferred the  Honour  on  three  of  the  moft  eminent  Patricians^ 
with,  the  Title  of  Tribuni  Militum  Confulari  Potejlate,  about 
A.  U.  a  310. 

The  firft  T ribunes  having  held  their  Dignity  no  longer  than 
feventy  Days,  were  obliged  to  quit  it,  by  Reafon  that  the  Au- 
gurs had  difcovered  fome  Flaw  in  their  Election;  and  fo  the 
Government  returned  to  its  former  Courfe,  the  Supreme 

L  3  Command 
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Command  refting  in  the  Hands  of  the  Confuls  (a).  After- 
wards they  were  fome  Years  chofen,and  fome  Years  paffed 
by,  having  rifen  from  three  to  fix,  and  afterwards  to  eight, 
and  the  Plebeians  being  admitted  to  a  Share  in  the  Honour; 
till  about  J.  U.  C.  388,  they  were  intirely  laid  afide. 

{a)  Liv.  lib.  4.    Dtonyf.  lib.  n. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Civil  Officers  oflefs  Note,  or  of  lefs  frequent  Occurrence 
in  Authors,  together  moith  the  public  Servants. 

THERE  are  feveral  Officers  not  yet  mentioned,  who 
deferve  little  more  than  to  be  named ;  fome  by  Rea- 
fon  of  their  low  Station  in  the  Commonwealth,  others  be- 
caufe  they  are  very  feldom  mentioned  in  our  Clajpcs,  Among 
whom  we  may  take  notice  of  thefe  that  follow. 

Interrex,  the  fupreme  Magiftrate,  who  governed  between 
the  Death  of  one  King,  and  the  Eledion  of  another.  This 
Office  was  taken  by  Turns  by  tht  Senators,  continuing  in  the 
Hands  of  every  Man  five  Days  (a ),  or,  if  we  may  credit  Plu- 
tarch {b),  only  twelve  Hours  at  a  Time.  We  fometimes 
meet  with  an  Interrex  under  the  Confular  Government, 
created  to  hold  Afifemblies,  when  the  ordinary  Magiftrates 
were  either  abfent,  or  difabled  to  ad  by  Reafon  of  their 
undue  Elefkion. 

Tribunus,  or  Prafe^us  Celerum;  the  Captain  of  Romulus^s 
Life-Guard  ;  which  confifted  of  three  hundred  of  the  ftouteft 
young  Men,  and  of  the  heft  Families  in  the  City,  under  the 
Name  of  Cekres,  or  Light-Horfe.  After  the  Expulfion  of 
the  Kings,  the  Magifier  Equitum  held  the  fame  Place  and 
Command  under  the  Diciators,  and  the  Prafedus  Pratorio 
under  the  Emperors. 

Prafe^us  Urbis  ;  a  Sort  of  Mayor  of  the  City,  created  by 
Augujiusi  by  the  Advice  of  his  Favourite  Mt^cenas,  ypon 
whom  firft  he  conferred  that  Honour  {c).  He  was  to  pre- 
cede all  other  City  Magiftrates,  having  Power  to  receive 
Appeals  from  the  inferior  Courts,  and  to  decide  almoft  all 
Caufes  within  the  Limits  of  Rome,  or  an  hundred  Miles 

{a)  Dionjf.  1.  z.  Lh.  1.  I .    (h)  h  Numa.    (c)  Dio.  1.  51.  Tadt.  /Innal.  4,  5. 

roun^. 
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round.  Before  this,  there  was  fometlmes  a  Prafe^u^  Urbh 
created,  when  the  Kings  or  greater  Officers  were  abfent 
from  the  City,  to  adminifter  Juftice  in  their  Room 

Frafe^us  krarii:  An  Officer  chofe  from  fuch  Perfons  as 
had  difcharged  the  Officeof  Fratory  by  to  luper- 

vife  and  regulate  the  public  Fund,  which  he  raifed  for  the 
Maintenance  of  the  Army  {b).  This  Proje^  was  revived 
by  feveral  of  his  SuccelTors. 

Frafeaus  Fr^torio :  Created  by  the  fame  Emperor,  to  com- 
mand the  Fr^torian  Cohorts,  or  his  Life-Guard,  who  bor- 
rowed their  Name  from  the  Fr^tonum, 
Tent,  all  Commanders  in  Chief  being  antiently  ftiled  Fra- 
iores.  His  Office  anfwered  to  oi  t\it  Magijler  Equttum 
under  the  old  Dilators  ;  only  his  Authority  was  of  greater 
Extent,  he  being  generally  the  higheft  Perfon  in  Favour  with 
the  Army.  And  therefore  when  the  Soldiers  once  came  to 
make  their  own  Emperors,  the  Man  they  generally  elettea 
was  the  FrcefeSlus  Frtetorio. 

Fr^feaus  Frumenti,  and  Fr^eaus  Vigilum,  both  owe 
their  Inftitutionalfo  to  Augiijius.  The  firft  wasto  infpeaand 
regulate  the  D-ftribution  of  Corn  among  the  common  Feo^ 
pie.  The  other  commanded  in  Chief  all  the  Soldiers  ap- 
pointed for  a  conftant  Watch  to  the  City,  being  ^Cohort  to 
every  two  Regions.  His  Bufinefs  was  to  take  Cognizance  ot 
Thieves,  Incendiaries,  Vagrants,  and  the  like ;  and  had  the 
Power  to  punifh  all  petty  Mifdemeanors  which  were  thought 
too  trivial  to  come  under  the  Care  of  the  Fr^feaus  Urbis. 

In  many  of  thefe  inferior  Magiftracies,  feveral  1  erlons 
were  joined  in  theCommiffion  together  ;  and  then  they  took 
their  Name  from  the  Number  of  Men  that  compofed  them. 
Of  this  Sort  we  meet  with  the 

Triunwiri,  or  Trefviri  Capitaks:  The  Keepers  ot  the 
public  Goal.  They  had  the  Power  to  puniffi  Malelaaors, 
like  our  Mafters  of  the  Houfes  of  Corredion;  for  which 
Service  they  kept  eight  Liaors  under  them  j  as  may  be 
karned  from  Plautus  j 

i^idfaciam  nunc ft  Trefviri  me  in  carcerem  compcgerent  ? 

Inde  eras  e promptuarid  celld  depromar  adflagrum  : 

It  a  quaft  incudcm  me  miferum  oao  homines  validi  coedent  {c). 

Triumviri  Noaurni :  Mentioned  by  Livy  [d)  and  Tacitus 
{e )  inftituted  for  the  Prevention  of  Fires  in  the  Night. 

{e)  Ihid.    (4) />«.].  55.    (^(;)h  ^mphtir.    (J)  Lib.  9.    {e)  Annal.\\)».  t,. 
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_  "fnumvln  Monetales :  The  Mailers  of  the  Mint :  Some- 
times their  Names  were  Avrote  Triumviri  A.  A.  JE  F  F 
ftanding  for  Auro,  Argento,  Mre,  Flando,  Feriendo.  ' 

^tatuorviri  Viarum  cvrandarum  ;  Perfons  deputed  by  the 
Cepfor  to  fupervife  the  public  Ways. 

-  Centum'viri,  and  Decemviri  Litibus  judicandis ;  The  firfl:- 
were  a  Body  of  Men  chofen,  three  out  of  every  Tribe,  for 
the-judging  of  luch  Matters  as  the  Pr^tors  committed  to  their 
l^ecifion ;  which  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  in  his  firft  Book 
Ve  Orator e.  The  Decemviri  feem  to  have  been  the  principal 
Members  of  the  Centumvirate,  and  to  have  prefided  over  the 

u    ?V  o  Centumviralia.    Thefe  were  feme  of 

the  hrft  Steps  to  Preferment,  for  Perfons  of  Parts  and  In- 
diiftry  ;  as  was  alfo  the  Vigintiviratus,  mentioned  by  Ciceroy 
j^citus,  and  Dion;  which,  perhaps,  was  no  more  than  a 
felea  Part  of  the  Centumviri.  The  proper  Sign  of  Authori- 
ty, when  thefe  Judges  aded,  was  fetting  up  a  Spear  m 
the  Forum.  ^ 

Seu  trepidos  ad  jura  decern  citat  hafia  virorum, 
Seufirmarejubet  cenieno  judice  caufam.  Lu  c  AN. 

The  learned  Gr^w/W  obferves,  that  a  Spear  was  the  com- 
mon Badge  and  Enfign  of  Power  among  the  Antients,  and 
therefore  given  to  the  Gods  in  their  Statues,  and  to  Kings 
and  Princes  till  it  was  fucceeded  by  the  Sceptre  (a).  A  Spear 
was  hkewife  fet  up  a^  the  Colledions  of  the  Taxes  by  the 
Cenjorf ;  and  at  all  Au^ions,  public  or  private,  to  fignify  that 
they  were  done  by  a  lawful  Commiffion :  Whence  the 
rhrafe.  Sub  hajld  vendi. 

There  were  other  Officers  of  as  little  Note,  who  had  no 
ftxed  Authority,  but  were  conftituted  upon  fome  particular 
<Jccalions:  Such  as  the 

Duumviri  Perduellionis,  ftve  Capitales,  Officers  created 
tor  Judging  Traitors.  They  were  firft  introduced  by  51^/- 
lus  Hojhlius,  continued  as  often  as  Neceffity  required,  under 
tne  reil  of  the  Kings,  and  fometimes  under  the  Confular  Go- 
vernment, at  its  firft  Inftitution.  But  after  they  had  been 
laid  down  many  Years,  as  unneceffary,  Cicero,  in  the  latter 
Times  of  the  Commonwealth,  corr; plains  of  their  Revival 
by  Lahtenus,  Tribune  of  the  Commons  {h). 

^i^Jlores,  ov^i^ff tores  Parricidii,  vel  Rerum  Capitalium  ; 
Magiftrates  chofen  by  the  People  to  give  Judgment  in  capital 

, .  ("^/'''M;  '^hejanr,  Antiq.  Ront,  U)  Cicero  Qrat.  fin  C.  Ra. 

btrit  Perduelltanu  Rep.  -r      .  ■ 

■  Cafes, 
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Cafes,  after  the  Confjils  were  denied  that  Privilege,  and  be- 
fore the  ^leefliones  were  made  perpetual. 

The  public  Servants  of  the  Magiftrates  had  the  common 
Name  of  Apparitoresi  from  the  Word  ^/)p;jr«'o^  becaufe'they 
always  flood  ready  to  execute  their  Mailers  Orders,  Of 
thefe,  the  moft  remarkable  were  the 

Scriba ;  a  Sort  of  public  Notaries,  who  took  an  Account 
of  all  the  Proceedings  in  the  Courts :  In  feme  Meafure  too 
they  refembled  our  Attornies,  as  they  drew  up  the  Writings 
which  were  produced  before  the  Judges ;  Notariiis  and  Ac- 
tuarius  fignifying  much  the  fame  Office. 

Accenfi  and  Freecojies,  the  public  Criers,  who  were  to  call 
Witneffes,  fignify  the  Adjournment  of  the  Court,  and  the 
like.  The  former  had  the  Name  from  yfc-aVo,.  and  the  other 
from  Freecieo.  The  Priscones  feem  to  have  had  more  Bu- 
linefs  afligned  them  than  the  y^rcfw/?;  as,  the  proclaiming 
Things  in  the  Street  ;  the  adfTifling  at  the  public  Sales,  to 
declare  how  much  every  one  bids :  Whereas  the  Accenjt 
more  nearly  attended  on  the  Magiftrates ;  and  at  the  Bench 
of  Jujlice,  gave  notice,  every  three  Hours,  what  Time  of 
the  Day  it  was. 

LiBores ;  the  Serjeants,  or  Beadles,  who  carried  the  Fafces 
before  the  fupreme  Magiftrates ;  as  the  Jnterreges,  Dila- 
tors, Confuls  and  Prators.  Befides  this,  they  were  the  pub- 
lic Executioners  in  Scourging  and  Beheading. 

The  Li^ors  were  taken  out  of  the  common  People; 
whereas  the  Accenfi  generally  belonged  to  the  Body  of  the 
Libert ini,  and  fometimes  to  that  of  the  Liberti  {a). 

The  Viatores  were  little  different  from  the  former  ;  only 
that  they  went  before  the  Officers  of  lefs  Dignity,  and  par- 
ticularly before  the  Tribunes  of  the  Commons, 

In  antient  Times  they  were  employed  in  calling  the  iS'^'- 
nators  from  the  Country,  whence  Tully  in  his  Cato  Major 
derives  their  Name;  as  if  they  were  to  attend  about  the 
Roads  and  Parks,  and  to  collect  an  Affembly  of  Rural 
Fathers,  who  perhaps  were  then  employed  in  driving  their 
Cattle,  or  keeping  their  Sheep. 

We  muft  not  forget  the  Carnifex,  or  common  Hangman, 
whofe  Bufinefs  lay  only  in  Crucifixions,  Cicero  obferves 
concerning  him  ;  That  by  Reafon  of  the  Odioufnefs  of  his 
Office,  he  was  particularly  forbid  by  the  Laws  to  have  his 
Pwelling-Houfe  within  the  City  {h). 

(a)  Vid.  Siian,  de  Jntiq.  Jur.  Civ.  Rom.  lib.  2.  cap.  15.  {i)  Cicero  pro  Ra^ 
birio. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Provincial  Magijlrates  \  and  firjl  of  the  Procon- 
suls. 

TH  E  Chief  of  the  Provincial  Officers  were  the  Tra- 
confuls.    Whether  the  Word  ought  to  be  written 
Procofijlil,  and  dechned,  or  Proconfule,  and  undeclined, 

Grammatici  ceriant,  ^  adbuc  fub judice  lis  efl. 

We  may  divide  thefe  Maglftrates  into  four  Sorts; 

Firft,  fuch  as  being  Confuls,  had  their  Office  prolonged 
beyond  the  Time  prefixed  by  Law. 

Secondly,  Such  as  were  inverted  with  this  Honour,  either 
for  the  Government  of  the  Provinces,  or  the  Command  in 
War,  who  before  were  only  in  a  private  Station. 

Thirdly,  Sychas  immediately  upon  the  Expiration  of  their 
Confulpip,  went  Proconfuls  into  the  Provinces,  in  the  Time 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Fourthly,  Such  Governorsj  as  in  the  Times  of  the  Em- 
pire, were  fent  into  thofe  Provinces  which  fell  to  the  Share 
of  the  People. 

Proconfuls  of  the  two  former  Sorts  we  meet  with  very 
rarely  ;  only  Livy  gives  us  an  Example  of  each  {a). 

The  third  Kind  more  properly  enjoyed  the  Name  and 
Dignity,  and  therefore  deferve  to  be  defcribed  at  large, 
with  Reference  to  their  Creation,  Adminiftration,  and  Re- 
turn from  their  Command. 

They  were  not  appointed  by  the  People ;  but  when  at 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  new  Confuls  were  defigned  for  the  fol- 
lowing Year,  one  of  the  prefent  Confuls  propofed  to  the 
Senate  what  Provinces  they  would  declare  Cow/wAzr,  and  what 
Preetoriany  to  be  divided  among  the  deftgned  Confuls  and 
Prators.  According  to  their  Determination,  the  deftgned 
Confuls  or  Confuls  ele^,  prefently  agreed  what  Provinces  to 
enter  upon  at  the  Expiration  of  their  Office  in  the  City, 
the  Bufinefs  being  generally  decided  by  cafting  Lots. 

Afterwards,  in  the  Time  of  their  Confulpipf  they  formerly 
got  leave  of  the  People  to  undertake  the  Military  Command; 
which  could  not  be  otherwife  obtained.  Befides  this,  they 
procured  a  Decree  of  the  Senate,  to  determine  the  Extent  of 


(a)  Ls<v.  lib,  8.  cap.  a(J. 


their 
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their  Provinces,  the  Number  of  their  Forces,  the  Pay  that 
ihould  be  allowed  them,  with  all  other  Neceflaries  for  their 
Journey  and  Settlement. 

By  the  paiTing  of  this  Decree,  they  were  faid  Oman 
Provincid ;  and  Cicero  ufes  in  the  fame  Senfe,  Ornari  Ap- 
paritoribusj  Si  ribisf  Sec.  who  made  a  Part  of  the  Proconful\ 
Retinue. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  at  the  End  of  the  Year  to  take 
upon  them  their  new  Government.  But  we  muft  obferve, 
that  though  the  Senate  had  given  them  leave  to  depart,  yet 
the  Tribunes  of  the  Commons  had  Power  to  flop  their 
Journey  ;  and  therefore  becaufe  Crajfus  went  Proconful  into 
Parthiay  contrary  to  the  exprefs  Order  of  the  Tribune,  he 
was  generally  believed  to  have  loft  the  Roman  Army,  and 
his  own  Life,  as  a  Judgment  on  him,  for  defpifing  the  Au- 
thority of  that  Officer,  whom  they  always  counted  Sacra-' 
fanBus. 

At  their  firft  Entrance  on  their  Province,  they  fpent  fome 
Time  in  Conference  with  their  immediate  Predeceflbrs,  tp 
be  informed  of  the  State  of  Things,  though  their  Admini- 
ftration  began  the  very  Day  of  their  Arrival. 

Their  Authority,  both  Civil  and  Military,  was  very  ex- 
traordinary. The  Winter  they  generally  fpent  in  the  Ex- 
ecution of  the  firft,  and  the  Summer  in  the  Difcharge  of 
the  latter. 

They  decided  Cafes  of  Equity  and  Juftlce,  either  pri- 
vately in  their  Pratorium  or  Palace,  where  they  received 
Petitioners,  heard  Complaints,  granted  Writs  under  theip 
Seal,  and  the  like ;  or  elfe  publicly  in  the  Common-Hall, 
with  the  ufual  Ceremonies  and  Formalities  obferved  in 
Courts  of  Judicature,  the  ProcefTes  being  in  all  Refpeds  the 
fame  as  thofe  at  Rome. 

Befides  this,  by  Virtue  of  their  Edids,  they  had  the 
Power  of  ordering  all  Things  relating  to  the  Tributes, 
Taxes,  Contributions,  and  Provifions  of  Corn  and  Money, 
and  whatever  elfe  belonged  to  the  chief  Adminiftration  of 
Affairs. 

Their  Return  from  the  Command  was  very  remarkable  : 
They  either  met  their  Succeflbr  at  his  Arrival,  and  imme- 
diately delivered  into  his  Hands  the  Charge  of  the  Army, 
being  obliged  to  leave  the  Province  in  thirty  Days ;  or  they 
came  away  before-hand,  and  left  a  Deputy  in  their  Room 
to  perform  the  Solemnity  of  a  Refignation,  having  firft 
made  up  their  Accounts,  and  left  them  m  Writing  in  the 
?;wo  chief  Cities  of  their  feveral  Provinces. 

Upon 
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Upon  their  Arrival  at  Rome,  if  the^  had  no  Thoughts  of 
a  Triumph,  they  difmifled  their  TVain,  and  entered  the 
'  City  as  private  Perfons.  If  they  afpnred  to  that  Honour, 
they  ftiil  retained  the  Fafces,  and  ot.her  Proconjular  Orna- 
ments, and  gave  the  Senate  (affemblled  for  this  Purpofe  in 
the  Temple  of  Belkna)  a  Relation  of  their  Adions  and  Ex- 
ploits, and  'petitioned  for  a  Triumplh.  But  in  both  Cafes 
Ihey  were  obliged  to  give  in  their  Ac(Compts  into  the  public 
Treafury  within  thirty  Days. 

Though  the  Proconfuls  ordered  Matters  as  they  pleafed 
<luring  their  Honour  ;  yet,  at  their  Return,  a  very  ftrift 
Account  was  made  into  the  whole  Courfe  of  their  Govern- 
ment ;  and  upon  the  Difcovery  of  any  Ill-dealing,  it  was 
ufaal  to  prefer  Bills  againfl:  them,  and  bring  them  to  a  for- 
mal Trial.  The  Crimes  moft  commonly  objetled  againft 
them  were.  Crimen  Peciilatuf,  relating  to  the  ill  Uie  of  the 
public  Money,  and  the  Deficiency  of  their  Accompts ;  Ada- 
giftratjis,  of  Treachery  and  Perfidioufnefs  againft  the  Com- 
snonwealth  ;  or  Repetundarum,  of  Oppreflion  or  Extortioa 
exercifed  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Provinces,  whom, 
as  their  Allies  and  Confederates,  the  Romans  were  obliged 
to  patronize  and  defend. 

When  Augtijlus,  at  the  Defire  of  the  Senate  and  People, 
'affumed  the  fole  Government  of  the  Empire,  among  other 
Conftitutions  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign,  he  divided  tiie 
Provinces  in  two  Parts ;  one  of  which  he  gave  wholly  over 
to  the  People,  and  referved  the  other  for  himfelf.  After 
which  Time,  only  the  Governors  fent  into  the  firfl:  Divi- 
fion  bore  the  Name  of  Proconfuls;  though  they  were  denied 
the  whole  Military  Power,  and  fo  fellfliort  of  the  old  Pra-^ 
confnh. 

To  thefe  four  Sorts  of  Proconfuls,  ve  may  add  two  more 
from  Alexander  of  Naples. 

Firft,  Such  as  the  Senate  created  Procorvjuls  without  a 
Province,  purely  for  the  Command  ♦f  the  Army,  and  the 
Care  of  the  Military  Difcipline  :  AnJ;  fecondly,  fuch  de^ 
figned  Confuls  as  entered  on  their  Procnfular  Office,  before 
they  were  admitted  to  the  Confulfhip. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

0/  the  Provinchal  Prsetors  and  Propraetors ;  of  the  Legati, 
QugeftorSj  and  Proquseftors. 

IN  the  Beginming  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Provinces 
were  governed  hj Praetors;  and  as  the  Dominions  of  the 
State  were  enla  rged,  the  Number  of  thofe  Magiftrates  ac- 
cordingly encreafed  ;  yet  even  in  thofe  Times,  if  they  con- 
tinued in  the  Command  of  the  Province  beyond  the  Time 
prefixed  for  the  Continuance  of  ihtw  Prcetorfhipf  they  took 
upon  them  the  Names  of  Propratorsy  though  they  ftill  re- 
tained the  fame  Authority  as  before. 

About  A.  U.  C.  604.  the  defgned  Prators  began  to  divide 
the  Pratorian,  or  leffer  Provinces,  by  Lot,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Co«/w//  did  the  Confular;  and,  when  at  the 
End  of  the  Year  they  repaired  to  their  refpeftive  Govern- 
ments, afTumed  the  Title  of  Proprators.  As  their  Creation 
was  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Proconfuls ;  fo  their  Entrance 
upon  Office,  and  the  whole  Courfe  of  their  Adminiftra- 
tion,  was  exaQ;ly  anfwerable  to  theirs ;  only  that  they  were 
allowed  but  fix  Li^ors^  with  an  equal  Number  of  Fafcesy 
■^■whereas  the  Proconfuls  had  twelve  of  each. 

Now,  though  before  the  Time  of  Augufus,  the  Propra- 
tarsy  by  Reafon  of  their  prefiding  over  the  Provinces  of 
lefTer  Note  and  Importance,  were  always  reckoned  inferior 
to  the.  Proconfuls  \  yet  upon  his  Divifion  of  the  Provinces, 
the  Governors  of  thofe  which  fell  to  his  Share,  bearing  the 
Name  of  Proprators,  got  the  Preference  of  the  Proconfuls, 
in  Refpe6t  of  Po  ver  and  Authority  ;  being  inverted  with  the 
military  Command,  and  continuing  in  their  OfHce  as  long 
as  the  Emperor  pieafcd. 

The  chief  AMants  of  the  Proconfuls  and  the  Proprators, 
were  the  Legati  and  the  Provincial  ^lafors.  The  former 
being  different  in  Nufnber,  according  to  the  Quality  of  the 
Governor  whom  they  accompanied,  ferved  for  the  judging 
of  inferior  Caufcs,  and  the  Management  of  fmaller  Con- 
cerns, remitting  every  Thing  of  Moment  to  the  Care 
of  the  Government,  or  Prefident.  But  though  inftituted 
at  firfl:  for  Counfal  OI^ly»  ^i^e  the  Deputies  of  the  States  zt- 
tending  the  Arr^ies,)  yet  they  were  afterwards  ad- 

mitted to  Commmd  :  And  therefore  will  be  defcribed  as 
General  Officers,  wlhen  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  Military 
Affairs  («). 

(«;  Fide  LVo.  IV,  cap.  8. 

Befide? 
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Befides  the  Legati,  there  went  with  every  Proconful  or 
VropratoVi  one  ^leejior,  or  more,  whofe  whole  Bufinefs 
was,  in  managing  the  public  Accounts,  taking  care  of 
the  Supplies  of  Money,  Corn,  and  other  Neceflaries  and 
Conveniences  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Army. 

We  feldom  meet  with  Proqueejiors  in  Authors,  they  being 
only  fuch  as  performed  the  Office  of  iluajlors  in  the  Pro- 
vinces without  the  Deputation  of  the  Senate,  which  was 
requifite  to  the  Conftitution  of  the  proper  ^ajiors.  This 
happened  either  when  a  ^ajlor  died  in  his  Office,  or  went 
to  Rome  without  being  fucceeded  by  another :  For  in  both 
thefe  Cafes,  the  Governor  of  the  Province  appointed  ano- 
ther in  his  Room,  to  difcharge  the  fame  Duties  under  the 
Name  of  Proquajior. 

Of  the  like  Nature  with  the  ^i^ejiori  were  the  Proaira- 
tores  Cafaris,  often  mentioned  by  Tadtus  and  Suetonius ; 
Officers  fent  by  the  Emperors  into  every  Province,  to  re- 
ceive and  regulate  the  public  Revenue,  and  to  difpofe  of  it 
at  the  Emperor's  Command^ 

Such  aMagiftrate  was  Pontius  Pilate  in  Judaa  ;  and  though 
the  judging  of  capital  Caufes  did  not  properly  belong  to  his 
Office,-  yet  becaufe  the  Jews  were  always  looked  upon  as  a 
rebellious  Nation,  and  apt  to  revolt  upon  the  leaft  Occa- 
fion ;  and  becaufe  the  Prefident  of  Syria  was  forced  to  at- 
tend to  other  Parts  of  his  Province ;  therefore,  for  the  bet- 
ter keeping  the  Jews  in  Order,  the  Precurator  of  Judaa  was 
inverted  with  all  the  Authority  proper  to  the  Proconful,  even 
with  the  Power  of  Life  and  Death,  as  the  learned  Bilhop 
Pearfon  obferves  {a J. 

(a)  Bifllop  Pearfsn  on  the  Creed,  Art.  4. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  tbe  COMITIA. 

TH  E  CoDiitia,  according  to  Sigoniush  Definition,  were 
Getieral  Affemhlies  of  the  People  lawfully  called  by  fame 
Magiflrate,  for  the  Enjoinment  or  Prohibition  If  any  Thins  by 
their  Votes  (a).  J     J        S>  J 

The  proper  Co  ;n///^z  were  of  three  Sorts;  Curiatay  Centuriata, 
and  Tributa ;  with  Reference  to  the  three  grand  Divifions 
of  the  City  and  People  into  Cwn^,  Centuries,  and  Tribes ; 

(») '"Sigon.  de  Antig.Jur.Civ.  RomanirumyVib.  i.  cap.  17. 

For 
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For  by  Cotnitia  CaJaicy  which  we  fometimes  meet  with  in 
Authors,  were  formerly  meant  all  the  Comitia  in  general; 
the  Word  Calataj  from  or  Cak,  being  their  common 
Epithet  ;  though  it  was  at  laft  reftrained  to  two  Sorts  of  Af- 
femblies,  thofe  for  the  Creation  of  Priefts,  and  thofe  for  the 
Infpedion  and  Regulation  of  laft  Wills  and  Teftaments  {a). 

The  Comitia  Curiata  owe  their  Origin  to  the  Divifion 
which  Romulus  made  of  the  People  into  thirty  Curia ;  ten 
being  contained  under  every  Tribe.  They  anfwered,  in  moft 
Refpefts,  to  the  Parilhes  in  our  Cities ;  being  not  only  fepa- 
rated  by  proper  Bounds  and  Limits,  but  alfo  diftinguiftied  by 
their  different  Places  fet  apart  for  the  Celebration  of  Di- 
vine Service,  which  was  performed  by  particular  Priefts  (ohq 
to  every  Curia,)  with  the  Name  of  Curiones. 

Dionyfms  Halicarnaffeus  exprefly  affirms,  that  each  Curia  ^ 
Was  again  fubdivided  into  Decuria,  and  thefe  leffer  Bodies 
governed  by  Decuriones.  And,  upon  the  Strength  of  his 
Authority,  moft  Compilers  of  the  Roman  Cuftoms,  give 
the  fame  Account  without  any  Scruple.  But  it  is  the  Opinion 
of  the  learned  Grieiz/w/  [b),  that  fince  Dionyftus  is  not  fe- 
conded  in  this  Part  of  his  Relation  by  any  antient  Writer, 
we  ought  to  think  it  was  a  Miftake  in  that  great  Man  ;  and 
that  by  Forgetfulnefs  he  attributed  fuch  a  Divifion  to  the 
Curia  as  belonged  properly  to  the  Turma  in  the  Army. 

Before  the  Inftitution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  all  the 
grand  Concerns  of  the  State  were  tranfa£ted  in  the  Aflembly 
of  the  Curia ;  as,  the  Election  of  Kings,  and  other  chief 
Officers  ;  making  and  abrogating  of  Laws,  and  judging 
of  capital  Caufes.  After  the  Expulfion  of  the  Kings,  when 
the  Commons  had  obtained  the  Privilege  to  have  Tribunes 
and  JEdiles\  they  elefted  them  for  fome  Time  at  thefe  Af- 
femblies :  But  that  Ceremony  being  at  length  transferred 
to  the  Comitia  Tributa,  the  Curiae  were  never  convened  to 
give  their  Votes,  except  occafionally  on  Account  of  making 
fome  particular  Law,  relating  to  Adoptions,  Wills  and  Tefta- 
ments, or  the  Creation  of  Officers  for  an  Expedition ;  or 
for  the  elefting  of  fome  of  the  Priefts,  as  the  Flamines,  and 
the  Curio  Maximus,  or  Superintendant  of  the  Curiones,  who 
themfelves  were  chofen  by  every  particular  Curia. 

The  Power  of  calling  thefe  Aflemblies  belonged  at  firft 
only  to  the  Kings ;  but  upon  the  Eftabliftiment  of  the  De- 

{a)  A.  QelL  lib.  15.  cap.  47.    (A)  ad  Fol  Thejau.  /intiquit.  Rom. 

mocracy. 
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mocracy,  the  fame  Privilege  was  allowed  to  moft  of  the 
chief  Magiftrates,  and  fometimes  to  the  Pontijices. 

The  Peifons  who  had  the  Liberty  of  Voting  here,  were 
fuch  Roman  Citizens  as  belonged  to  the  Curiae or  fuch  as 
actually  lived  in  the  City,  and  conformed  to  the  Cufloms 
and  Rites  of  their  proper  Curia ;  all  thofe  being  excluded 
who  dwelt  without  its  Bounds  retaining  the  Ceremonies  of 
their  own  Country,  though  they  had  been  honoured  with 
the  Jus  Civitatisy  or  admitted  free  Citizens  of  Rome  (a). 

The  Place  where  the  Cwr/'^f  met  was  the  Comittumg  a  part 
of  the  Forum  decribed  before  {bj. 

No  fet  Time  was  allotted  for  the  holding  of  thefe  or  any 
of  the  other  Comitia,  but  only  as  Bufinefs  required. 

The  People  being  met,  and  confirmed  by  the  Re- 
port of  good  Omens  from  the  Augurs  (which  was  necef- 
fary  in  all  Aflemblies,)  the  Rogatio,  or  Bufinefs  to  be 
propofed  to  them,  was  publicly  read.  After  this  (if  none 
of  the  Magiftrates  interpofed),  upon  the  Order  of  him  that 
prefided  in  the  Comitia,  the  People  divided  into  their  pro- 
per Cwr/>,  and  confulted  of  the  Matter ;  and  then  the  Cu- 
riae being  called  out,  as  it  happened  by  Lot,  gave  their 
Votes,  Man  by  Man,  in  antient  Times  vivd  voce,  and  af- 
terwards by  Tablets  ;  the  moft  Votes  in  every  Curia  going 
for  the  Voice  of  the  whole  Curia,  and  the  mofl:  Curiae  iov 
the  general  Confent  of  the  People  {c). 

In  the  Time  of  Cicero,  the  Comitia  Curiata  were  fo  much 
out  of  Faftiion,  that  they  were  formed  only  by  thirty  Lie- 
tors  reprefenting  the  thirty  C«r/>;  whence  in  his  fecond 
Oration  againft  Rullus,  he  calls  them  Comitia  adumbrata. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were inftituted  by  ServiusTullius  ; 
who  obliging  every  one  to  give  a  true  Account  of  what  they 
■were  worth,  according  to  thofe  Accounts  divided  the  People 
into  fix  Ranks,  or  Clajfes,  which  he  fubdivided  into  193 
Centuries.  The  firft  Claffis,  containing  the  Equites  and  richeit 
Citizens,  confifted  of  ninety-eight  C(??z^Mr/Vx.  The  fecond, 
taking  in  the  Tradefmen  and  Mechanics,  made  up  two  and 
twenty  Centuries.  The  third,  the  fame  Number.  The 
fourth,  twenty.  The  fifth,  thirty.  And  the  laft,  filled  up 
with  the  poorer  Sort,  had  but  one  Century  (^/). 


la)  Sigoti.  Je  ^nttq.  jur.  ProDinc.  lib.  3.  cap.  i.  (h)  See  Part  II.  Book  I. 
cap.  5.    (c)  R'/in.  lib.  7.  cap.  7.    {,d)  See  Dicnjf.  lib.  4. 
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And  this,  though  iit  had  the  fame  Name  with  the  reft,  yet 
was  feldom  regarded,,  or  allowed  any  Power  in  public  Mat- 
ters. Hence  it  is  a  common  Thing  with  the  Roman  Authors, 
when  they  fpeak  of  the  Claffesi  to  reckon  no  more  than  five, 
the  fixth  not  being  worth  their  Notice.  This  laft  ClaJJls  was 
divided  into  two  Parts  or  Orders,  the  Proletariiy  and  the  Ca~ 
pite  Cenfi.  The  former,  as  their  Name  implies,  were  de- 
figned  purely  to  flock,  the  Commonwealth  with  Men,  fince 
they  could  fupply  it  with  fo  little  Money.  And  the  latter, 
who  paid  the  loweft  Tax  of  all,  were  rather  counted  and 
marfhalled  by  their  Heads,  than  their  Eftates  [a). 

Perfons  of  the  firfl:  Rank,  on  Account  of  their  Pre-emi- 
nence, had  the  Name  of  Clajfici^  whence  came  the  Phrafe 
of  Clajpci  AutoreSi  for  the  mofl:  approved  Writers.  All  others, 
of  what  ClaJJis  foever,  were  faid  to  be  infra  Clajfem  (b). 

The  Aflembly  of  the  People  by  Centuries  was  held  for  the 
ele<£ting  of  Confuhy  Cenfors,  and  Prators ;  as  alfo  for  the  judg- 
ing of  Perfons  accufed  of  what  they  called  Crimen  Perduelli^ 
onisi  or  Actions  by  which  the  Party  had  fhewed  himfelf  an 
Enemy  to  the  State  ;  and  for  the  Confirmation  of  fuch  Laws 
as  were  propofed  by  the  Chief  Magifirates,  who  had  the 
Privilege  of  calling  thefe  Aflemblies. 

The  Place  appointed  for  their  Meeting  was  the  Campus 
Martins  ;  becaufe  in  the  primitive  Times  of  the  Common- 
wealth, when  they  were  under  continual  Apprehenfions  of 
Enemies,  the  People,  to  prevent  any  fudden  Aflault,  went 
armed,  in  martial  Order,  to  hold  thefe  Affemblies;  and 
were  for  that  Reafon,  forbid  by  the  Laws  to  meet  in  the 
City,^  becaufe  an  Army  was  upon  no  Account  to  be  mar- 
fhalled within  the  Walls  :  Yet  in  latter  Ages,  it  was  thought 
fufiicient  to  place  a  Body  of  Soldiers  as  a  Guard  in  the  Ja- 
nicuhmy  where  an  Imperial  Standard  v/as  erecled,  the  tak* 
ing  down  of  which  denoted  the  Conclufion  of  the  Comitia. 

Though  the  Time  of  thefe  Comitia  for  other  Matters 
was  undetermined,  yet  the  Magifirates  after  the  Year 
6oi,  when  they  began  to  enter  on  their  Places  on  the  Ka- 
lends of  January^  were  confiantly  dcfigned  about  the  End  of 
"Julyt  and  the  Beginning  of  Augnjl. 

All  the  Time  between  their  Ele6lion  and  Confirmation, 
they  continued  as  private  Perfons,  that  Inquifition  might  be 
made  into  the  Elefl:ion,  and  the  other  Candidates  might  have 
Time  to  enter  Obje6lions,  if  they  had  any  Sufpicion  of  un^ 
fair  Dealing, 

(a)  A.  Gill.  lib.  7.  cap.  13.        {h)  Ibid.  lib.  16,  cap.  \q. 
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Yet  at  theEleClion  of  Cenforsy  this  Cuftom  did  not  hold; 
"but  as  foon  as  they  were  pronounced  ele£l,  they  were  im- 
mediately invefted  with  the  Honour  (a). 

By  the  Inftitution  of  thefe  Comitta,  Servius  TulUus  fecret- 
ly  conveyed  the  whole  Power  from  the  Commons:  For  the 
Centuries  of  the  firft  and  richefl:  Clafs  being  called  out  firft, 
who  were  three  more  in  Number  than  all  the  refl  put  to- 
gether, if  they  all  agreed,  as  generally  they  did,  the  Bufi- 
nefs  was  already  decided,  and  the  other  Clajfes  were  needlefs 
and  infignificant.  However  the  three  lafl:  fcarce  ever  came 
to  vote  {b). 

The  Commons,  in  the  Time  of  the  free  State,  to  rectify 
this  Difadvantage,  obtained,  that  before  they  proceeded  to 
voting  in  any  Matter  at  thefe  Comitta,  that  Century  fliould 
give  their  Suffrages  firft,  upon  whom  it  fell  by  Lot,  with 
the  Name  of  Centuriata  Pr^erogativa,  the  reft  being  to 
follow  according  to  the  Order  of  their  Clajfes.  After  the 
Conftitution  of  the  five  and  thirty  Tribes,  into  which  the 
Claffes  and  their  Centuries  were  divided  ;  in  the  firft  Place, 
the  Tribes  caft  Lots,  which  fhould  be  t\\Q.  Prerogative-Tribe 
and  then  the  Centuries  of  the  Tribe,  for  the  Honour  of  being 
the  Prerogative-Century.  All  the  other  Tribes  and  Centu- 
ries had  the  Appellation  of  Jure  vocat^e,  becaufe  they  were 
called  out  according  to  their  proper  Places, 
-  The  Prerogative-Century  being  chofen  by  Lot,  the  chief 
Magiftrate  fitting  in  a  *  Tent  in  the  Middle  of 
*  TabernacuJum.  the  Campus  Martius,  ordered  that  Century  to 
come  out  and  give  their  Voices ;  upon  which 
they  prefently  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  Multitude,  and 
came  into  an  enclofed  Apartment,  which  they  termed  Septa, 
or  Ovilia  ;  pafTing  over  the  Pontes,  or  narrow  Boards,  laid 
there  for  the  Occafion;  on  which  Account,  de  Ponte  dejici 
was  to  be  denied  the  Privilege  of  voting,  and  Perfons  thus 
dealt  with,  were  called  Depontani. 

At  the  nearer  End  of  the  Pontes,  'flood  the  Diribitores  (a 
Sort  of  Under-Officers,  called  fo  from  dividing  or  marfhal- 
ling  the  People)  who  delivered  to  every  Man, 
Talella.        in  the  Ele£tion  of  Magiftrates,  as  many  Ta- 
blets as  there  appeared  Candidates,   one  of 
whofe  Names  was  written  upon  every  Tablet. 

A  proper  Number  of  great  Chefts  were  fet  in  the  Septa, 
into  which  every  Body  threw  what  Tablet  he  pleafed. 

(fl)  Lh.  lib.  40.  (^)  Diivjf.  lib.  4. 
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By  the  Chefts  were  placed  fome  of  the  public  Servants, 
who  taking  out  the  Tablets  of  every  Century,  for  every  Ta- 
blet made  a  Point  in  another  Tablet  which  they  kept  by  thenj 
Thus  the  Bufinefs  being  decided  by  mcft  Points,  gave  Occa- 
fion  to  the  Phrafe  of  Qmne  tulit  Pundiim  [a),  and  the  like. 

The  fame  Method  was  obferved  in  thejudiciary  Procefles 
at  thefe  Comitia,  and  in  the  Confirmation  of  Laws;  except 
that  in  both  thefe  Cafes,  only  two  Tablets  were  offered  to 
every  Perfon,  on  one  of  which  was  written  U.  R.  and  on  the 
other  J.  in  Capital  Letters;  the  two  firfl  {landing  for  Uti 
Rogas,  or,  Be  it  as  you  defire,  relating  to  the  Magiftrate  who 
prcpofed  the  Queftion-;  and  the  laft  for  Antiquo,  or,  Ifor^ 
bid  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  in  the  Ele8;ion  of  Magi- 
ftrates,  and  in  the  Ratification  of  Laws,  the  Votes  of  that 
Century,  whofe  Tablets  were  equally  divided,  fignified  no- 
thing ;  yet  in  Trials  of  Life  and  Death,  if  the  Tablets  pro 
or  con  were  the  fame  in  Number,  the  Perfon  was  acquit^ 
ted  {b). 

The  Divifion  of  the  People  \v\ioTribei,  was  an  Invention 
Romulus »  after  he  had  admitted  the  Sabines  into  Rome-, 
and  though  he  conftituted  at  that  Time  only  three,  yet  as 
the  State  increafed  in  Power,  and  the  City  in  Number  of 
Inhabitants,  they  rofe  by  Degrees  to  five  and  thirty.  For  a 
long  Time  after  this  Infiitution,  a  "^Tribe  fignified  no  more 
than  fuch  a  Space  of  Ground  with  its  Inhabitants.  But  at 
laft  the  Matter  was  quite  altered,  and  a  Tribe  was  no  longer 
Pars  Urbis,  bat  Civitatis  ;  rot  a  Quarter  of  the  City,  but 
a  Company  of  Citizens  living  where  they  pleafed.  This 
Change  was  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  original  Difference  be- 
tween the  Tn'/^fj-  in  Point  of  Honour.  For /vowt-'/i/j  having 
committed  all  fordid  and  mechanic  Arts  to  the  Care  of  Stran- 
gers, Slavers,  and  Libertines,  referved  the  more  honefl 
Labour  of  Agriculture  to  the  Freemen  and  Citizens,  who 
by  this  a£five  Courfe  of  Life  might  be  prepared  for  martial 
Service  ;  the  Tribus  Rujlic^  were  for  this  Reafon  efteemed 
more  honourable  than  the  Urban<e  :  And  now  all  Pei  fons  be- 
ing defirous  of  getting  into  the  more  creditable  Divifion, 
and  there  being  feveral  Ways  of  accompliflting  their  Wifhesy 
as  by  Adoption,  by  the  Power  of  the  Cen/ors,  and  the  like  ; 
thsiiRuJiic  Tribe  which  had  moft  worthy  Names  in  its  Roll, 
had  the  Preference  to  all  others,  though  of  the  fame  gene- 
ral Denomination.  Hence  all  of  the  fame  great  Family,  bring- 
ing themfelves  by  Degrees  into  the  fame  Tribe,  gave  the 
(a)  Her.  de  Arts  Post.  {b)  Dionjf.  lib.  7. 

M  2  Name 
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Name  of  their  Family  to  the  Tribe  they  honoured  ;  whereas 
at  firft,  the  GeneraUty  of  the  Tribes  did  not  borrow  their 
Names  from  Perfons  but  from  Places  {a ). 

The  firft  Affembly  of  the  Tribes  we  meet  with,  is  about 
the  Year  of  Rome  263,  convened  by  Sp.  Sicinius,  Tribune  of 
the  Commons,  upon  Account  of  the  Trial  of  Coriolanus. 
Soon  after,  the  Tribunes  of  the  Commons  were  ordered  to 
be  ele6ted  here:  and  at  laft  all  the  inferior  Magiftrates 
and  Collegiate  Priefts.  The  fame  Comitia  ferved  for 
enading  Laws  relating  to  War  and  Peace,  and  all  others 
propofed  by  the  Tribunes  and  Plebeian  Officers  though  they 
had  not  properly  the  Name  of  Leges,  but  Plebifclta.  They 
were  generally  convened  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  Commons, 
but  the  fame  Privilege  was  allowed  to  all  the  chief  Magi- 
ftrates. 

They  were  confined  to  no  Place,  and  therefore  fometimes 
we  find  them  held  in  the  Comitium,  fometimes  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martiusy  and  now  and  then  in  the  Capitol. 

The  Proceedings  were,  in  moft  Refpeds,  anfwerable  to 
thofe  already  defcribed  in  the  Account  of  the  other  Comitia, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  infifted  on ;  only  we  may  farther 
obferve  of  the  Comitia  in  general,  that  when  any  Candidate 
was  found  to  have  n;ioft  Tablets  for  a  Magiftracy,  he  was  de- 
clared to  be  deftgned  or  ele^ed  by  the  Prefident  of  the  Affem- 
bly :  And  this  they  termed  renunciari  Conful,  Pr^tor,  or  the 
like:  And  that  the  laft  Sort  of  the  Comitia  or\h,  could  be 
held  without  the  Confent  and  Approbation  of 'the  Senate, 
which  was  neceffary  to  the  convening  the  other  two  [b ). 

[a  J  See  Mr.  Walker  of  Coins,  p.  iz6.  (h)  Dionyf. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Roman  Judgments-,   and  firjl,  of  Private 
Judgments. 

A Judgment,    according  to  Arijiotle's  Definition,  is  no 
more  than  Kj,Vjf  t5  uUku  the  Decifion  of  Right  arid 

Wrong. 

The  whole  SubjeSt  of  the  Roman  Judgments  is  admirably 
explained  by  Sigonius  in  his  three  Books  de  Jiidiciis,  from 
whom  the  following  Account  is  for  the  moft  Part.extraSed. 

Judgments, 


r 
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Judgments,  or  Determinations  of  a-  proper  Judge,  were 
made  either  by  a  competent  Number  of  feled  Judges,  or  by 
the  whole  People  in  a  General  Affembly. 

Judgments  made  by  one  or  more  feleft  Judges,  may  be  di- 
vided into  public  or  private,  the  firft  relating  to  Controver- 
fies,  the  fecond  to  Crimes. 

The  former  will  be  fufficiently  defcribed,  if  we  confider  the 
Matter,  or  Subje£t  of  thefe  Judgments,  the  Perfons  con- 
cerned in  them,  and  the  Manner  of  Proceeding. 

TheMatter  of  private  Judgments  takes  in  all  Sorts  of  Caufes 
that  can  happen  betwixt  Man  and  Man ;  which  being  fo 
valtHy  extended,  and  belonging  more  immediately  to  the 
Civil  Law,  need  not  here  be  infifted  on. 

The  Perions  concerned  were  the  Parties,  the  Afllftants, 
and  the  Judges. 

The  Parties  were  the  A^or  and  Reus,  the  Plaintiff  and 
Defendant. 

The  Affiflants  were  the  Procuratores,  and  the  Admcatl,  of 
whom,  though  they  are  often  confounded,  yet  the  firft  were 
properly  fuch  Lawyers  as  affifted  the  Plaintiff  in  proving,  or 
the  Defendant  in  clearing  himfelf  from  the  Matter  of  Fafit  : 
The  others,  who  were  likewife  called  Patroni,  were  to  de* 
fend  their  Client's  Caufe  in  Matters  of  Law  (a). 

But  thefe  were  felefled  out  of  the  ableft  Lawyers,  and  had 
their  Names  entered  in  the  Matriculation-Book  of  the  Forum. 
This  was  one  Condition  requifite  to  give  them  the  Liberty 
of  Pleading  ;■  the  other  was  the  being  retained  by  one  of  the 
Parties,  and  receiving  a  Fee,  which  they  termed  Manda- 
turn  {a). 

The  Judges,  befides  the  Prator,  or  fupreme  Magiftrate, 
who  prefided  in  the  Court,  and  allowed  and  confirmed  them, 
were  of  three  Sorts;  Arbitri,  Recuperatores  and  Centumviri 
Lit  thus  judicandis. 

Arbitri,  whom  they  called  fimply  Judices,  were  appoint- 
ed to  determine  in  fome  private  Caufes  of  no  great  Confer 
quence,  and  of  very  eafy  Decifion. 

Recuperatores,  were  afligned  to  decide  Controverfies  about 
receiving  or  recovering  Things  which  had  been  loft  or  taken 
away. 

But  the  ufual  Judges  in  private  Caufes,  were  the  Centum' 
Diri ;  three  of  whom  were  taken  out  of  every  Tribe,  fo  that 
their  Number  was  five  more  than  their  Name  imported  ;  and 
at  length  increafed  to  an  hundred  and  eighty.    It  is  proba^ 


{a)  Zouch.  Element.  Jurifpriid.  p.  g.  Sedt,  3. 
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ble  that  the  Arbitri  and  Recuperatores  were  afligned  out  of 
this  Body  by  the  Prcetor. 

The  Manner  of  carrying  on  private  Suits  was  of  this  Na- 
ture. The  Difference  failing  to  be  made  up  between  Friends, 
the  injured  Perfon  proceeded  in  jus  reum  vocarey  to  fum- 
mon  the  offending  Party  to  Court;  who  was  obHged 
immediately  to  go  with  him,  or  elfe  to  give  Bond  for  his 
Appearance  ;  according  to  the  common  Maxim,  In  jus  vo~ 
catus  aut  eatf  ant  fattfdet. 

Both  Parties  being  met  before  the  Praetor,  or  other  fupreme 
Magillrate  prefiding  in  the  Court,  the  Plaintiff  propofed  the 
Afition  to  the  Defendant,  on  which  he  defigned  to  fue  him; 
This  they  termed  Edere  J^ionem,  being  performed  com- 
monly by  writing  it  in  a  Tablet,  and  offering  it  to  the  De- 
fendant, that  he  might  fee  whether  he  had  beft  compound, 
or  ffand  the  Suit. 

In  the  next  Place  came  the  Pojlulatio  A^ionis,  or  the  Plain- 
tiff's defiring  Leave  of  the  Prtetor  to  profecute  the  Defen- 
dant on  fuch  an  Action  :  This  being  granted,  the  Plaintiff 
vadahatur  reum,  obliged  him  to  give  Sureties  for  his  Ap- 
pearance on  fuch  a  Day  in  the  Court ;  and  this  was  all 
that  was  done  in  public,  before  the  prefixed  Day  for  the 
Trial. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Difference  ufed  very  often  to  be 
made  up,  either  Tranfaiiione,  or  Pa^o by  letting  the 
Caufe  fall  as  dubious  and  uncertain,  or  by  a  Compofition 
for  fo  much  Damage  to  be  afcertained  by  an  equal  Num^ 
ber  of  Friends. 

On  the  Day  appointed  for  Hearing,  the  Prator  ordered 
the  feveral  Bills  to  be  read,  and  the  Parties  to  be  fummon- 
ed  by  an  Accenfus  or  Beadle.  Upon  the  Default  of  either 
Party,  the  Defaulter  loft  his  Caufe.  The  Appearing  of 
both  they  termed  fe  Jietijfe;  and  then  the  Plaintiff  proceeded 
Litem  five  A^ionem  intendere,  to  prefer  the  Suit ;  which  was 
performed  in  a  fet  Form  of  Words,varying  according  to  the 
Difference  of  the  Aflions.  After  this,  the  Plaintiff  defired 
Judgment  of  the  Prator;  that  is,  to  be  allowed  2:  Judex,  or 
Arbiter,  or  elfe  the  Recuperatores  or  Cetitumviri,  for  the 
hearing  and  deciding  the  Bufinefs ;  but  none  of  thefe  could 
be  defired,  unlefs  both  Parties  agreed.  The  Prcetor,  when 
he  afligned  them  their  Judges,  at  the  fame  Time,  defined 
the  Number  of  Witneffes,  to  hinder  the;  protracting  of 
Suits ;  and  then  the  Parties  proceeded  to  give  Caution,  that 
the  Judgment,  whatever  it  was,  {hould  ftand,  and  be  per- 
formed on  both  Sides.    The  Judges  always  took  a  folemn 

Oath 
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Oath  to  be  Impartial  ;  and  the  Parties  fwore  they  did  not 
P-o  to  Law  with  a^Defign  to  abufe  one  another  :  This  they 
called  Juramentum  Calumnia.    Then  began  iht  Dtjceptatto^ 

ordifputingthe  Caufe,  managed  by  the  Lawyers  on 
both  Sides,  with  the  Affiftance  of  Witneffes,  Writings,  and 
the  like  ;  the  Ufe  of  which  is  fo  admirably  taught  in  the 
Books  of  Oratory.  .  , 

In  giving  Sentence,  a  Majority  of  the  Judges  was  required, 
to  caft  the  Defendant.  If  the  Number  was  equally  divided, 
the  Defendant  was  cleared  ;  and  if  half  condenined  him  m 
one  Sum  to  be  paid,  and  half  in  another,  the  leaft  bum  al- 
ways took  place  id).  .  ,      r  ■  ^ 

The  Confequences  of  the  Sentence  were  eitner,  In  integrum 
Reftitutio,  Addi^io,  Judicium  Calumni^,  or  Judtaum  Falju 

The  firft  was,  when  upon  Petition  of  the  Party  who  was 
caft,  the  Pr<ttor  gave  him  Leave  to  have  his  Suit  again 
tried,  and  allowed  another  full  Hearing.  ^ 

Addiaio  was,  when  the  Party  had  been  caft  in  a  certain 
Sum,  who,  unlefs  he  gave  Surety  to  pay  it  in  a  little  1  ime, 
was  brought  by  the  Plaintiff  before  the  ?r<stor,  who  delivered 
him  into  his  Difpofal,  to  be  committed  to  Prifon,  or  other- 
wife  fecured,  until  Satisfafilion  was  made. 

Judicium  Calumni^y  was  an  Aftion  brought  againfl  the 
Plaintiff  for  falfe  Accufation.  •  n.  u   t  ^ 

Judicium  Falft,v}%%  an  Aaion  which  lay  agamtt  the  Judges 
for  Corruption  and  unjuil  Proceedings. 

(a)  Zotich.  EUment.  p.  5.  Sea.  10. 


CHAP,  xviir. 

Of  public  JUDGMENTS. 

FOR  the  Knowledge  of  public  Judgments,  we  r^ay  take 
notice  of  the  Crimes,  the  Punilhments  of  the  ^i^r 
Jttors  and  Judges,  of  the  Methods  of  Proceeding,  and  ot  the 
Confequences  of  the  Trial. 

The  Crimes,  or  the  Matter  of  public  Judgments,  were 
fuch  Aaions  as  tended  either  mediately,  or  immediately,  to 
the  Prejudice  of  the  State,  and  were  forbidden  by  the  Laws. 
As,  if  any  Perfon  had  derogated  from  the  Honour  and  Ma- 
iefty  of  the  Commonwealth;  had  embezzled  or  put  to  m 
Ufes  the  public  Money,  or  any  Treafure  co.nlec rated  to  Re- 
ligion ;  had  corrupted  the  Peoples  Votes  in  an  ^^"^^^^ 
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extorted  Contributions  from  the  Allies;  had  received  Money 
in  any  Judgment ;  or  had  ufed  any  Compulfion  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Commonwealth  :  Thefe  they  termed  Crimina  Ma- 
jejiatis  peculatusy  ambitus,  rcpetundarum,  and  vis  publica. 
Or  if  any  Perfon  had  killed  another  with  a  Weapon  ;  had 
effeded  the  fame  withPoifon;  had  laid  violent  Hands  on 
his  Parents ;  had  forged  a  Will  ;  had  counterfeited  the  pub- 
lic Coin  ;  had  corrupted  another  Man's  Wife  ;  or  had 
bought,  bound,  or  concealed  a  Servant,  without  the  Know- 
ledge of  his  Mafter:  Whence  thefe  Crimes  took  the 
Names  of,  .inter  ftcarios,  -cenificii,  patricidii,  falft,  adulterii, 
plagii. 

Befides  thefe,  any  private  Caufe,  by  Virtue  ofanev/ 
Law,  might  be  made  of  public  Cognizance. 

As  to  the  Punifhments,  they  may  be  allowed  a  Chapter  by 
themfelves  hereafter. 

Thelnquifition  of  criminal  Matters  belonged  at  firft  to  the 
Kings,  and  after  the  Abrogation  of  their  Government,  for 
fome  Time,  to  the  Confuls :  But  being  taken  from  them  by 
the  F ilerian  Latv,  it  was  conferred,  as  Ocafions  happened, 
upon  Officers  deputed  by  the  People,  with  the  Title  of  ^cs- 
fitores  Parricidii,  But  about  the  Year  of  the  City  604,  this 
Povver  was  made  perpetual,  and  appropriated  to  the  Prators^ 
by  Virtue  of  an  Order  of  the  People  at  their  annual  Eledion  ; 
the  Inquifition  of  fuch  and  fuch  Crimes  being  committed 
to  fuch  and  fuch  Prators  :  Yet  upon  extraordi'nary  Occafi- 
ons,  the  People  could  appoint  other  ^^f/z/om,  if  they  thought 
convenient. 

Next  to  the  ^^efttor^vj^i^  the  Judex  ^^Jlionis  ;  called  alfo 
by  Afconiusi  Princeps  Judicum,  who,  though  he  is  fometimes 
confounded  with  the  Preetor,  yet  was  properly  a  Perfon 
of  Note,  deputed  by  the  Praetor,  to  manage  the  Trial,  of 
•which  the  former  Magiflrate  performed  only  the  main  Bu- 
fmefs. 

After  him  were  the  Judices  fcle^i,  who  were  fummoned 
by  the  Prcetor  to  give  their  Verdid  in  criminal  Matters,  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  our  Juries.  What  Alterations  were 
made  in  different  Times  as  to  the  Orders  of  the  People 
whence  the  Jz^^//Vfj  were  to  be  taken,  will  be  obferved  when 
we  fpeak  of  the  particular  Laws  on  this  Head  (a).  No  Per- 
fon could  reiTiilarly  be  admitted  into  the  Number,  under  five 
and  twenty  Years  of  Age  {b). 

As  to  the  Method  of  the  Proceedings,  the  firfl  Adion 
which  they  termed  in  jus  uocatio  was  much  the  fame  in  public 

(a)  Cap.  35.  ^id.  Grsv.  Prc^fat.  ad  Fd.  I.  Antiq.  Rom. 

as 
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as  in  private  Caufes:  But  then,  as  the  Pojiulatio  of  the  Plain- 
tiff confifted  in  defiring  Leave  of  the  Prator  to  enter  a  Suit 
againfl:  the  Defendant :  So  here  the  Accufer  defired  Per- 
miflion  to  enter  the  Name  of  the  Offender,  with  the  Crime 
■which  he  objeded  to  him.  This  they  called  A^ow/V/  deJa- 
iio  ;  being  performed  firfl  'viva  voce,  in  a  fet  Form  of  Words, 
according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Crime,  and  then  offered  to 
the  Pr^etory  being  written  in  a  Tablet :  If  approved  by  the 
Prator i  the  accufed  Party's  Name  was  entered  in  the  Roll 
cf  Criminals ;  both  Perfons  having  taken  the  Oath  of  Ca- 
lumny already  fpoken  of. 

At  entering  the  Name,  the  Prator  appointed  a  fet  Day 
for  the  Trial:  And  from  that  Time  the  accufed  Perfon 
changed  his  Habit,  going  in  black  until  the  Trial  was  over, 
and  ufmg  in  his  Drefs  and  Carriage  all  Tokens  of  Sorrow 
and  Concern. 

Upon  the  appointed  Day,  the  Court  being  met,  and  both 
Parties  appearing,  the  firfl  Thing  done,  was  the  fortitio  Ju~ 
dicum,  or  impannelling  the  Jury;  performed  commonly  by 
the  Judex  ^ajiionis,  who  took  by  Lot  fuch  a  Number  out 
of  the  Body  of  the  Judices  feleSliy  as  the  particular  Law  on 
which  the  Accufation  was  founded,  had  determined ;  Li- 
berty being  given  to  both  Parties  to  reje£t  (or,  as  we  call  it, 
to  challenge)  any  that  they  pleafed,  the  Prator^  or  "Judex 
^ajlionisj  fubflituting  others  in  their  Places, 

The  Jury  being  thus  chofen,  was  cited  by  the  public  Ser- 
vants of  the  Court;  and  when  the  proper  Number  appeared, 
they  were  fworn,  and  then  took  their  Places  in  the  Suhfellia, 
and  heard  the  Trial. 

In  this  we  reckon  four  Parts,  Accufatio,  Defenfto,  Lau- 
dation and  Latio  fententta. 

Accufatio  is  defined,  Perpetua  Oratio  ad  crtmina  tnferenda 
atque  augenda.,  artificiose  compofita  ;  A  continued  Oration  ar- 
tificially compofed  for  the  making  out,  and  heightening  the 
Crimes  alledged:  For  it  did  not  only  confifl  in  giving  a  plain 
Narration  of  the  Matter  of  Fa6l:,  and  confirming  it  by  Wit- 
neffes  and  other  Evidences ;  but  in  bringing  other  Arguments 
alfo,  drawn  from  the  Nature  of  the  Thing,  from  the  Cha- 
racter of  the  accufed  Perfon,  and  his  former  Courfe  of  Life, 
from  the  Circumflances  of  the  Fa£t,  and  feveral  other  To- 
pics, which  the  Orators  teach  us  to  enlarge  upon  :  Nor 
was  the  Accufer  limited  inRefpedof  Time,  being  allowed 
commonly  as  many  Days  as  he  pleafed,  to  make  good  his 
Charge, 
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Defenfto  belonged  to  the  Lawyers  or  Advocates  retained  by 
the  accuied  Party,  who  in  like  Manner  were  allowed  to 
ipeak  as  many  Days  as  they  pleafed,  towards  the  clearing 
©f  their  Client.  The  three  common  Methods  they  took, 
were,  Fa^i  negation  negatio  nominis  faai,  or  probatio  jure 
ftt^um:  Either  pofitively  to  deny  the  Matter  of  FaQ;,  and 
endeavour  to  evince  the  contrary  ;  or  elfe  to  acknowledge 
the  Fad,  and  yet  to  deny  that  it  fell  under  the  Nature  of  the 
Crime  objeded  :  Or,  laftly,  to  prove  the  Faft  lawful. 

The  firft  Way  of  Defence  was  generally  ufed  when  the 
Perfon  flood  indided  of  what  they  called  Crimen  repetun^ 
darum,  and  Crimen  ambitus  j  the  next  of  the  Crimen  Ma- 
jejlatis  ;  and  the  laft  in  Cafes  of  Murder. 

Citero  has  given  us  an  excellent  Example  in  each  Kind. 
Of  the  firft,  in  his  Orations  for  Fonteius,  Flaccus,  Murana» 
and  Plancius :  Of  the  fecond,  in  that  for  Cornelius;  and  of 
the  third,  in  his  admirable  Defence  of  Milo. 

Laudatio  was  a  Cuftom  like  that  in  our  Trials,  of  bring- 
ing in  Perfons  of  Credit,  to  give  their  Teftimony  of  the 
accufed  Perfon's  good  Behaviour,  and  Integrity  of  Life. 
The  leaft  Number  of  thefe  Laudatores  ufed  to  be  ten. 

In  the  Latia  Sententi^e,  or  pronouncing  Sentence,  they 
proceeded  thus :  After  the  Orators  on  both  Sides  had  faid  all 
they  defigned,  the  Cryer  gave  notice  accordingly;  and  then 
the  Pr<£tor  fent  out  the  Jury  to  confult  {mittebat  Judices  in. 
ro«///M/w)  delivering  to  everyone,  three  Tablets  covered  with 
Wax;  one  of  Abfolution,  another  of  Condemnation,  and 
a  third  of  Ampliation,  or  Adjournment  of  the  Trial ;  the 
firfl  being  marked  with  A-,  the  fecond  with  C;  the  other 
N.  L.  or  nan  liquet. 

In  the  Place  where  the  Jury  withdrew,  was  fet  a  proper 
Number  of  Urns,  or  Boxes,  into  which  they  threw  what 
Tablet  they  pleafed  ;  the  accufed  Perfon  proftrating  himfelf 
all  the  while  at  their  Feet,  to  move  their  Compaflion. 

The  Tablets  being  drawn,  and  the  greateft  Number  known, 
the  Pr^tor  pronounced  Sentence  accordingly.  The  Form 
of  Condemnation  was  ufually,  Videtur fecijfe,  or  Non  jure 
videtur  fecijfe :  AhioXxxtion,  Non  videtur  fecijfe:  Of  Am- 
pliation, Amplius  cognofcendum ;  or  rather  the  bare  Word 
AMPLIUS:  This  Afconius  teaches  us;  Mos  veterum  bic 
fueraty  ut  fi  abfohendus  quis  effet,  Jlatim  abfolveretur ;  ft  dam~. 
nand.us,  Jlatim  damnaretur  ;  ft  caufa  non  ejfet  idonea  ad  dam- 
nationemj  abfohi  tamen  nonpoffet,  AMPLIUS  pronunciaretur. 
Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  Puniihment,  and  fometimes 
left  It  out,  as  being  determined  by  the  Law,  on  which  the 
Indiflment  was  grounded. 

The 
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The  Confequences  of  the  Trial  In  criminal  Matters,  may 
be  reduced  to  thefe  four  Heads,  jEpmatio  litis,  Antmadver-^ 
fio.  Judicium  calumnia,  and  Judicium  pravancattoms 
^   Mdimatio  lifts,  or  rating  the  Damages,  was  in  Ufe  only 
in  Cafes  of  Bribery,  or  abufe  of  the  public  Money. 

Animadverfw  was  no  more  than  putting  the  Sentence  in 
Execution,  which  was  left  to  the  Care  of  the  Pr<etor 

But  in  Cafe  the  Party  was  abfolved,  there  lay  two  Adions 
againft  the  Accufer;  one  of  Calumny,  the  common  Punifli- 
mentof  which  was  Frontis  inujiio,  burning  m  the  tore- 
head  :  And  the  other  of  Prevarication,  when  the  Accufer 
inftead  of  urging  the  Crime  home,  feemed  rather  to  hide  or 
extenuate  the  Guilt:  Hence  the  Civilians  define  a  Prevari- 
cator, to  be  One  that  betrays  his  Caufe  to  the  Adverfary,  and 
turns  on  the  Criminars  Side,  whom  he  ought  to  frojecute. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Judgments  of  the  -whole  People, 

THE  People  were  fometimes  the  Judges,  both  in  pri- 
vate and  public  Caufes;  though  of  the  firft,  vve  have 
only  one  Example  in  Livy ;  the  other  we  frequently  meet 
with  in  Authors.  ^  ... 

-  Thefe  Judgments  were  made,  firfl:  at  the  Comitia  Curiata, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Centuriata  and  Tributa  ;  the  1  roceed- 
ings  in  all  which  Affemblies  have  been  already  (hewn :  VV  hat 
we  may  farther  obferve  is  this:  When  any  Magiftra  e 
defigned  to  impeach  a  Perfon  of  a  Crinie  before  the  whole 
People,  he  afcended  the  Rojlra,  and  calling  the  People  to- 
gether byaCryer,  fignified  to  them.  That  upon  fuch  a 
Day,  he  intended  to  accufe  fuch  a  Perfon  of  ^ich  a  Crime  . 
This' they  termed  Reo  diem  dicere:  The  fufpeCted  Party  was 
obliged  immediately  to  give  Sureties  for  his  Appearance  on 
the  bay  prefixed,  and  in  Default  of  Bail,  was  committed 

to  Prifon.  .      r     ^  a 

On  the  appointed  Day,  the  Magiftrate  again  afcended 
the  Roftra,  and  cited  the  Party  by  the  Cryer;  who,  unlefs 
fome  other  Magittrate  of  equal  Authority  mterpofed,  or  a 
fufficient  Excufe  was  offered,  was  obliged  to  appear,  or 
might  be  puniflied  at  the  Pleafure  of  the  Magiftrate  who 
accufedhim.  If  he  appeared,  the  Accufer  began  his 
Charge,  and  carried  it  on  every  other  Day,  for  fix  Days  to- 
°  '  gether; 
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gether;  mentioning  at  the  End  of  the  Indiament  the  particu- 
lar Pumfliment  fpecified  in  the  Law  for  fuch  an  0{Fence 
This  Intimation  was  termed  Inquifith.  The  fame  was  im- 
mediately after  expreffed  in  Writing,  and  then  took  the 
Name  of  Rogatio,  in  Refped  of  the  People,  who  were  to 
be  afked  or  confuhed  about  it ;  and  Irrogatio,  in  Refpea  of 
the  Criminal,  as  it  imported  the  Muia  or  Puniftiment  af- 
iigned  him  by  the  Aecufer.  This  Rogatio  was  publicly  ex- 
poled  three  Nundince  or  Market-days  together,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  People.  On  the  thir'd  Market-day,  the 
Accufer  agam  afcended  the  i?.y?rrf  ;  and,  the  People  being 
called  together,  undertook  the  fourth  Turn  of  his  Charge  • 
and  having  concluded,  gave  the  other  Party  leave  to  enter 
Hpon  his  Defence,  either  in  his  own  Perfon,  or  by  his  Ad- 
vocates. ^ 

At  the  fame  Time  that  the  Accufer  finiftied  his  fourth 
Charge,  he  gave  notice  what  Day  he  would  have  the  Co- 
mitia  meet  to  receive  the  Bill ;  the  Comitia  Tributa  to  con- 
iuler  of  Muias,  and  the  Cenhiriata  for  capital  Punifnments. 

But  in  the  mean  Time,  there  were  feveral  Ways  by 
which  the  accufed  Party  mighty  be  relieved;  as  firft,  if  the 
Tribunes  of  the  Commons  interpofed  in  his  Behalf;  or  if 
lie  excufed  himfelf  by  a  voluntary  Exile,  Sicknefs,  or  upon 
Account  of  providing  for  a  Funeral;  or  if  he  prevailed  with 
the  Accufer  to  relinquiOi  his  Charge,  and  let  the  Caufe  fall ; 
or  if  upon  the  Day  appointed  for  the  Comitia,  the  Augurs 
riifcovered  any  ill  Omens,  and  fo  forbad  the  Aflembly. 

If  none  of  thefe  happened,  the  Cojnitia  met,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  has  been  already  defcribed  ;  and  as  for  the  Anim- 
neherjio,  or  putting  the  Sentence  in  Execution,  this  was 
performed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  in  the  Pratorian  Tuds;- 
ments.  ° 

The  Forms  of  Judgments  which  have  been  thus  de- 
fcribed, muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  prevailed  chiefly  in  the 
Time  of  the  free  State :  For  as  the  Kings  before,  fo  the 
Emperors  afterwards,  were  themfelves  Judges  in  what  Caufes, 
and  after  what  Manner  they  pleafed,  as  Suetonius  particu- 
larly informs  us  of  almoft  all  the  twelve  Cafars.  It  was  this 
gave  Occafion  to  the  Rife  of  the  Mandatores  and  the  Dela- 
tores,  a  Sort  of  Wretches  to  be  met  with  in  every  Part  of 
Hiflory.  The  Bufmefs  of  the  former  was  to  mark  down 
fuch  Perfons  as  upon  Inquifition  they  pretended  to  have 
found  guilty  of  any  Mifdemeanor  ;  and  the  latter  were  em- 
ployed in  accufing  and  nrofecuting  them  upon  the  other's 
Order.  This  mifchievous  Tribe,  as  they  were  counte- 
nanced 
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nanced  and  rewarded  by  bad  Princes,  fo  were  they  extreme- 
ly detefted  by  the  good  Emperors.  Titus  profecuted  all 
that  could  be  found  upon  the  moft  diligent  Search,  with 
Death  or  perpetual  Banifliment  (a)  :  And  Pliny  reckons  it 
among  the  greatefl  Praifes  of  Trajan^  that  he  had  cleared 
the  City  from  the  perjured  Race  of  Informers  [b). 

(a)  Sueton.  in  Tit.  cap.  8.    {b)  Plin.  in  Panegyric. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  the  Roman  Punijhtnents. 

TH  E  accurate  Sigonius  has  divided  the  Punifhments  into 
eight  Sorts,  Damnum,  Fincukj  Verbera,  Talio,  I^hq- 
minia,  Exilium,  Servitus,  Mors. 

Damnum  was  a  pecuniary  Muld  or  Fine  fet  upon  the  Of- 
fender, according  to  the  Quality  of  the  Crime. 

Vinculum  fignifies  the  guilty  Perfon's  being  condemned  to 
Imprifonment  and  Fetters;  of  which  they  had  many  Sorts, 
as  Manica,  Pedicle,  Nervi,  Boi^,  and  the  like.  The  pub- 
lic Prifon  in  Rome  was  built  by  Jncus  Martius,  near  the 
Forum  (a):  To  which  a  new  Part  was  added  by  Servius 
Tulliusy  called  thence  Tullianum  :  Saluft  defcribes  the  Tul- 
lianum  as  an  Apartment  under  Ground  {b),  into  which  they 
put  the  moft  notorious  Criminals.  The  higher  Part,  raifed 
by  Ancus  Martius,  has  commonly  the  Name  of  the  Robur ; 
from  the  oaken  Planks  which  c'ompofed  it.  For  keeping 
the  Prifon,  befides  the  Triumviri,  was  appointed  a  Sort  of 
Goaler,  whom  Valerius  Maximus  calls  Cujios  Carceris  [c), 
and  Pliny,  Commentarienjis  (d). 

V -rbera,  or  Stripes,  were  infliaed  either  with  Rods  [Virg^] 
or  w^ith  Battoons  [Fujles]  :  The  firfl  commonly  preceded  ca- 
pital Punifliments,  properly  fo  called  :  The  other  was  moft 
in  Ufe  in  the  Camp,  and  belonged  to  the  military  Difcipline. 

Talio  was  a  Punifliment  by  which  the  guilty  Perfbn  fuf- 
fered  exaSIy  after  the  fame  Manner  as  he  had  offended  ;  as 
in  Cafes  of  niaiming,  and  the  like.  Yet  A  Gellius  informs 
us,  that  the  Criminal  was  allowed  the  Liberty  of  compound- 
ing with  the  Perfon  he  had  injured  ;  fo  that  he  needed  not 
fuffer  the  Talio^  unlefs  he  voluntarily  chofe  it  {e). 

,  S",}        il''-,,'-  ^"  Catilinar.    (c)  Lib.  5.    {d)  Lib.  7.  cap.  .8, 

{e)  ludeA.  Gell.  lib.  11,  cap.  i. 

Ignominia 
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Ignominia  was  no  more  than  a  public  Shame  which  the 
offending  Perfon  underwent,  either  by  Virtue  of  the  Pra- 
torh  Edift,  or  more  commonly  by  Order  of  the  Cenfor : 
This  Punifhment,  befides  the  Scandal,  took  away  from  the 
Party  on  whom  it  was  inflifited,  the  Privilege  of  bearing  any 
Office,  and  almoft  all  other  Liberties  of  a  Roman  Citi7.en. 

Exilium  was  not  a  Punifhment  immediately,  but  by  Con- 
fequence  ;  for  the  Phrafe  ufed  in  the  Sentence  and  Laws, 
was  Aqu^e  y  Ignis  Jnferdi^io,  the  forbidding  the  Ufe  of  Wa- 
ter and  Fire,  which  being  neceffary  to  Life,  the  condemned 
Perfon  was  obliged  to  leave  his  Country.  Yet  in  the  Times 
of  the  latter  Emperors,  we  find  it  to  have  been  a  polltive 
Punifhment,  as  appears  from  the  Civil  Law.    Relegatio  may 
be  reckoned  under  this  Head,  though  it  were  fomething 
different  from  the  former;  this  being  the  fending  a  Crimi- 
nal tofuch  a  Place,  or  for  fuch  a  Time,  or  perhaps  forever, 
by  which  the  Party  was  not  deprived  of  the  Privilege  of  a 
Citizen  of  Rome)  as  he  was  in  the  firfl  Sort  of  Banifhment, 
which  they  properly  called  Exilium.    Suetonius  fpeaks  of  a 
new  Sort  of  Relegatio  invented  by  the  Emperor  Claudius ; 
by  which  he  ordered  fufpedcd  Perfons  not  to  ftir  three  Miles 
from  the  City  (^).    Befides  this  Relegatio,  they  had  two  other 
Kinds  of  Banifliment,  which  they  termed  Deportatio,  or  Pro- 
Jcriptio  ;  though  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  have  them 
confounded  in  mofl  Authors.    Deportatio,  or  Tranfporta- 
tion,  differed  in  thefe  Refpeds  from  Relegatio  ;  that  whereas 
the  Relegati  were  condemned  either  to  change  their  Country 
for  a  fet  Time,  or  for  ever,  and  lofl  neither  their  Eflate  and 
Goods,  nor   the  Privilege  of  Citizens ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Deportati  were  always  baniflied  for  ever,   and  loll 
both  their  Eflate  and  Privileges,  being  counted  dead  in  Law 
(c).    And  as  for  the  Profcripti,  they  are  defined  by  the 
Lawyers   to  be  fuch  Perfons  whofe  Names  tvere  fixed  up  in 
Tablets  at  the  Forum,  to  the  End  that  they  might  be  brought  to 
fnflice  ;  a  Reward  being  propofed  to  thofe  vjho  took  them,  and 
a  Punifimefit  to  thofe  -who  concealed  them  {d).    Sylla  was  the 
firfl  Inventor  of  this  Pra6lice,  and  gave  the  greatefl:  Ex- 
ample of  it  that  Ave  meet  with,  profcribing  2000  Knights 
and  Senators  at  once  {e).    It  is  plain,  that  this  was  not  a 
pofitive  Banifliment,  but  a  forcing  Perfcns  to  make  ufe  of 
that  Security;  fo  that  we  may  fuppofe  it  of  a  like  Nature 
with  our  Outlawry. 

(b)  Siu't.  in  ClaitJ.  cap.  33.    (c)  Calvin.  Lexicon.  'Jiiridic.  in  inc.  Deportati 
&  RcUgat.    (d)  Ibid,  in  vi/ce  Projcripti,    (s)  Ficrus.  lib.  a.  cap.  s.8. 

Servitus 
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Servitus  was  a  Pimfhment,  by  whkli  the  Criminal's  Per- 
fon,  as  well  as  Gools,  were  publicly  expofed  to  Sale  by 
Au6tion :  This  rareV  happened  to  the  Citizens,  but  was 
an  ufual  Way  of  treiting  Captives  taken  in  War,  and  there- 
fore will  be  delcribed  hereafter. 

Under  the  Head  of  Capital  Punifhments,  the  Romans 
reckoned  extreme  Baiiftiment ;  becaufe  thofe  who 
underwent  that  Senteice,  were  in  a  civil  Senfedead.  Mors. 
But  becaufe  this  Punfhment  has  been  already  de- 
fcribed,  we  are  onl)  now  to  take  notice  of  fuch  as  reached 
the  Offender's  Life. 

The  chief  of  thee  were  PercuJJio  fecuri,  Strangulation 
Practpitatio  de  robore-Deje^io  i  rape  Tarpeid,  In  crux:em  A^io, 
and  Proje^io  in  proflientem. 

The  firfl  was  the  lime  as  beheading  with  us. 

The  fecond  was  )erformed  in  the  Prifon,  as  it  is  now  in 
'Turkey. 

The  third  and  fou  th  were  a  throwing  the  Criminal  head- 
long, either  from  th;t  Part  of  the  Prifon  called  Robur  ;  or 
from  the  highefl:  Pait  of  the  Tarpeian  Mountain. 

The  fifth  Punifhnent,  namely  Crucifixion,  was  feldom 
inflicted  on  any  but  Slaves,  or  the  meanell:  of  the  Com- 
mons ;  yet  we  find  fjme  Examples  of  a  different  Pra6lice ; 
and  Suetonius  particularly  relates  of  the  Emperor  Galba,  that 
having  condemned"  a  Roman  Citizen  to  fuffer  this  Punilh- 
ment  for  poifoning  his  Ward,  the  Gentleman,  as  he  was 
carrying  to  Execution,  made  a  grievous  Complaint  that  a 
Citizen  of  Rome  fliould  undergo  fuch  a  fervile  Death  ;  al- 
ledging  the  Laws  to  the  contrary:  The  Emperor  hearing 
this  Plea,  promifed  to  alleviate  the  Shame  of  his  Sentence, 
and  ordered  a  Crofs  much  larger,  and  more  neat  than  or- 
dinary, to  be  erected,  and  to  be  wafhed  over  with  white 
Paint,  that  the  Gentleman  who  flood  fo  much  on  his  Qua- 
lity, might  have  the  Flonour  to  be  hanged  in  State  [a). 

The  Crofs  andtheFz/rca,  are  commonly  taken  fornhe  fani 
Thing  in  Authors;  though,  properly  fpeaking,  there  was 
a  great  Difference  between  them.  The  Furca  is  divid- 
ed by  Lipfius  into  Ignominiofa  and  Pcenalis :  The  former, 
Plutarch  defcribes  to  be  that  Piece  of  Wood  which  fupports 
the  Thill  of  a  Waggon  :  He  adds,  fhat  it  was  one  of  the 
greateft  Penances  for  a  Servant  who  had  offended,  to  take 
this  upon  his  Shoulders,  and  carry  it  about  the  Neighbour- 
hood ;  for  whoever  was  feen  with  this  infamous  Burden,  had 

(«)  ^uetm,  in  Gall  a.  cap.  5. 

no 
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jio  longer  any  Credit  or  Truft  among  thofe  who  knew  it, 
but  was  called  Furcifer,  by  way  of  Ignominy  and  Reproach 
(a).  Furca  p^nalis  was  a  Piece  of  Wood,  much  of  the 
fame  Shape  as  the  former,  which  was  faftened  about  the 
convided  Perfon's  Neck,  he  being  generally  either  fcourged 
to  Death  under  it,  or  lifted  up  by  it  upon  the  Crofs.  Ltpjtus 
makes  it  the  fame  with  the  Patilulum,  and  fuppofes,  that 
notwithftanding  the  Name,  it  might  not  be  a  forked  Piece 
of  Timber,  but  rather  a  ftraight  Beam,  to  which  the  Cri- 
minal's Arms  being  faftened  was  hoifted  up  at  the  Place 
of  Execution,  and  ferved  for  the  tranfverfe  Part  of  the 
Crofs. 

Proje^io  in  profltientem  was  a  Punlfhment  proper  to  the 
Crime  of  Parricide  (or  the  Murder  of  any  near  Relation): 
The  Perfoji  convided  of  this  unnatural  Guilt,  was  imme- 
diately hooded,  as  unworthy  of  the  common  Light :  In  the 
next  Place  he  was  whipped  with  Rods;  fewed  up  in  a 
Sack,  and  thrown  into  the  Sea;  or  in  inland  Countries,  inta 
the  next  Lake  or  River.  Afterwards,  for  an  Addition  to  the 
Punifhment,  a  Serpent  ufed  to  be  put  into  the  Sack  with 
the  Criminal ;  and,  in  latter  Times,  an  Ape,  a  Dog, 
and  a  Cock.  The  Sack  which  held  the  Malefactor  was 
termed  Culeus ;  and  hence  the  Punifhment  itfelf  is  of- 
ten fignified  by  the  fame  Name.  The  Reafon  of  the  Addi- 
tion of  the  living  Creatures  is  thought  to  have  been,  that 
the  condemned  Perfons  might  be  tormented  with  fuch  trou- 
blefome  Company,  and  that  their  CarcaiTes  might  want 
■both  Burial  and  Reft.  Juvenal  exprefly  alludes  to  this  Cuf- 
tom  in  his  Eighth  Satyr  : 

Libera  ft  dentur  populo  fuffragiaf  quis  tarn 
Perditus,  ut  dubitet  Senecam  praferre  NeronI, 
Ciijus  fupplicio  non  debuit  una  parari 
Simiaj  non  Serpens  unus,  non  Culeus  unus. 

Had  we  the  Freedom  to  exprefs  our  Mind, 

There's  not  a  Wretch  fo  much  to  Vice  inclin'd. 

But  will  own  Seneca  did  far  excell 

His  Pupil,  by  whofe  Tyranny  he  fell ; 

To  expiate  whofe  complicated  Guilt, 

With  feme  Proportion  to  the  Blood  he  fpilt, 

fliould  more  Serpents,  Apes^  and  Sacks  provide, 
Than  one,  for  the  ftupendous  Parricide. 

Stepney. 

'  {a)  Fids  Plutarchy  in  Coriolffii. 

The 
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The  fame  Poet  in  another  Place  intimates,  that  this  Sack 
was  made  of  Leather. 

'Tully,  in  his  Defence  of  Sextiis  Rofcius,  who  flood  ar- 
raigned for  Parricide,  has  given  an  admirable  Account  of 
this  Punifhment,  with  the  Reafons  on  which  it  was  ground- 
ed ;  particularly,  that  the  Malefa<£tor  was  thrown  into  the 
Sea,  fewed  up  in  a  Sack,  for  fear  he  fhould  pollute  that  Ele- 
ment, which  was  reckoned  the  common  Purifier  q{  all 
Things  :  With  many  the  like  ingenious  Refleftions. 

Befides  the  Punifliments  mentioned  by  Sigoniusy  who  feems 
to  confider  the  Roman  People  as  in  a  free  State,  we  meet 
with  Abundance  of  others,  either  invented  or  revived  in  the 
Times  of  the  Emperors,  and  efpeciaily  in  latter  Ages:  A- 
mong  thefe,  we  may  take  notice  of  three,  as  the  moft  con- 
fiderable,  ad  Ludos,  ad  Metalla,  ad  Befiias, 

The  Lawyers  divide  Ludus^  when  they  take  it  for  a  Punifh- 
ment, into  Venatorius  and  Gladiatorius  [a).  By  the  former 
the  convicted  Perfons  (commonly  Slaves)  were  obliged  to 
engage  with  the  wild  Beafts  in  the  Amphitheatre ;  by  tlie 
latter,  they  were  to  perform  the  Part  of  Gladiators^  and  fa- 
tisfy  Juftice  by  killing  one  another. 

Ad  Metalla,  or  a  condemning  to  work  in  the  Mines,  Sui' 
das  would  have  to  be  invented  by  Tarquiniiis  Superbus  [b)-. 
Whatever  Reafon  he  kad  for  this  Aflertion,  it  is  certain  we 
rarely  find  it  mentioned  till  the  Times  of  the  later  Empe- 
rors; and  particularly  in  the  Hiftories  of  the  Perfecutions  of 
the  ChriJlianSi  who  were  ufually  Tent  in  great  Numbers  to 
this  laborious  and  flavifli  Employment,  with  the  Name  of 
Metallict. 

The  throwing  of  Perfons  to  wild  Beafts,  was  never  put 
in  Execution,  but  upon  the  vileft  and  mofl:  defpicable  Ma- 
lefadors  for  Crimes  of  the  higheft  Nature.  This  too  was 
the  common  Punifliment  of  the  Primitive  Chrijiiansi  as 
mentioned  by  the  Writers  of  their  Hiftory.  It  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  Phrafe,  Ad  Befiias  dari  [c],  afFefts  as 
■well  fuch  Criminals  as  were  condemned  to  fight  with  the 
Beafts,  as  thofe  who  were  delivered  to  them  to  be  de- 
voured :  And  the  former  of  thefe  were  properly  termed 
Bejiiarii  (d). 

There  is  ftill  one  Punifhment  remaining,  worthy  of  Obfer- 
vation,  and  which  feems  to  have  been  proper  to  Incendaries, 
j^nd  that  was  the  wrapping  up  the  Criminal  in  a  Sort  of  Coat, 

{a^  Cah'in.  Lexicon  Juridic.  [b)  In  noce  craTTEjCi^.  (f)  Calvin,  in  v'oc. 
ad  Biftiai  dari,    (d)  Ibid,  iu  Bejiiarii. 

N  daubed 
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daubed  over  with  Pitch,  and  then  fet  on  Fire.  Thus  whe« 
Nero  had  burnt  Romcy  to  fatisfy  his  Curiofity  with  the  Pro- 
fpe£t ;  he  contrived  to  lay  the  Odium  on  the  Chriftiansy  as  a 
Sort  of  Men  generally  detefted  ;  and  feizing  on  all  he  could 
difcover,  ordered  them  to  be  lighted  up  in  this  Manner,  to 
ferve  for  Tapers  in  the  Dark ;  which  was  a  much  more 
cruel  Jeft  than  the  former,  that  occafioned  it.  Juvenal  al- 
ludes to  this  Cuftom  in  his  Eighth  Satyr. 

Aufi  quod  liceat  tunica  punire  molejld. 

To  recompenfe  whofe  barbarous  Intent, 
PitcFd  Shirts  wou'd  prove  a  legal  Puniihment. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  /i?^  Roman  Laws  in  general. 

IN  the  Beginning  of  the  Roman  State,  we  are  aflured  all 
Things  were  managed  by  the  fole  Authority  of  the  King, 
without  any  certain  Standard  of  Juftice  and  Equity.  But 
when  the  City  grew  tolerably  populous,  and  was  divided  by 
Romulus  \r\to  thirty  Curice,  he  began  to  prefer  Laws  at  the 
AfTembly  of  thofe  Curia,  which  were  confirmed,  and  uni- 
verfally  received.  The  like  Pradice  was  followed  by  Numa, 
and  feveral  other  Kings ;  all  whofe  Conftitutions  being  col- 
Ie6led  into  one  Body  by  Sextus  Papirius,  who  lived  in  the 
Time  of  T arquin  the  Proud,  took  from  him  the  Name  of 
Jus  Papirianum. 

But  all  thefe  were  abrogated' foon  after  the  Expulfion  of 
the  Royal  Family,  and  the  judicial  Proceedings  for  many 
Years  together  depended  only  upon  Cuftom,  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court.  At  laft,  to  redrefs  this  Inconvenience, 
Commiflloners  were  fent  into  Greece,  to  make  a  Colleftion 
of  the  beft  Laws  for  the  Service  of  their  Country  ;  and  at 
their  Return,  the  Decemviri  were  created  to  regulate  the 
Bufmefs,  who  reduced  them  into  twelve  Tables,  as  has  been 
already  ihewn.  The  Excellency  of  which  Inftitution,  as  it 
is  fufficiently  fet  forth  by  moft  Authors,  fo  is  it  efpecially 
beholden  to  the  high  Encomium  of  Cicero,  when  he  declares 
it  as  his  pofitive  Judgment  and  Opinion,  That  the  Laivs  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  are  jnjily  to  be  preferred  to  whole  Libraries 
of  the  Philofopers  [a] . 

id)  Cicero  deOratsre,  lib.  i. 

They 
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They  were  divided  into  three  Parts ;  of  which  the  firft 
related  to  the  Concerns  of  Religion;  the  fecond  to  the  Rights 
of  the  Pubhc  ;  and  the  laft  to  private  Perfons. 

The  Laws  being  eftablifhed,  it  necelTarily  followed,  that 
there  fhould  be  Difputations  and  Controverfies  in  the  Courts, 
fince  the  Interpretation  was  to  be  founded  upon  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  Learned.  This  Interpretation  they  called  Jus 
Chile ;  though  at  prefent  we  underftand  by  that  Phrafe, 
the  whole  Syftem  of  the  Roman  Laws. 

Befides,  out  of  all  thefe  Laws  the  learned  Men  of  that 
Time  compofed  a  Scheme  of  Forms  and  Cafes,  by  which 
the  Proceffes  in  the  Courts  v/ere  diredcd.  Thefe  wer« 
termed  ASiiones  Legis. 

We  may  add  to  thefe,  the  Laws  preferred  at  the  public 
Afiemblies  of  the  People ;  and  the  Plebifcita,  made  with- 
out the  Authority  of  the  Senate,  at  the  Comitia  Tributat 
which  were  allowed  to  be  of  equal  Force  with  other  Con- 
ftitutions,  though  they  were  not  honoured  with  the  Title 
of  Leges. 

And  then  the  Senatus-c^nfultai  and  Edicts  of  the  fupreme 
Magiftrates,  particularly  of  the  Praetors,  made  up  two  more 
Sorts  of  Laws,  the  laft  of  which  they  called  Jus  Honora- 
rium. 

And,  laftly,  when  the  Government  was  tntrufted  in  the 
Hands  of  a  fingle  Perfon,  whatever  he  ordained  had  the 
Authority  of  a  Law,  with  the  Name  of  Principalis  Conjli- 
tutio. 

Moft  of  thefe  daily  increaflng,  gave  fo  much  Scope  to  the 
Lawyers  for  compiling  Reports  and  other  Labours,  that  in 
the  Reign  of  Jujlinian,  there  were  extant  two  thoufand 
diftind  Volumes  on  this  Subje6t.  The  Body  of  the  Law 
being  thus  grown  unweildy,  and  rendered  almoll:  ufelefs  by 
its  exceflive  Bulk,  that  excellent  Emperor  entered  on  a  De- 
Ijgn  to  bring  it  into  juft  Dimenfions ;  which  was  happily 
accompliftied  by  conftituting  thofe  four  Books  of  the  Civil 
Law,  which  are  now  extant,  and  have  contributed,  in  a 
great  Meafure,  to  the  regulation  of  all  the  States  of  Chrif- 
tendom:  So  that  the  old  Opinion  of  the  Roi-hans,  relative 
to  the  Stability  of  their  Laws,  is  not  fo  vain  as  at  firfl 
Sight  it  appears;  fince  by  their  admirable  Confl:ru(5i:ion, 
they  are  flill  likely  to  govern  for  ever,  being  the  Edifice  up- 
on which  other  Nations  have  founded  their  Laws. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


Of  the  Laws  /;/  particular ;  and  frf.  Of  thofe  relating  to 
Religion. 


S  for  the  Laws  of  the  twelve  Tables,  and  other  more 


Jt\,  antient  Inftitutions,  as  it  would  require  no  ordinary 
Stock  of  Criticifm  barely  to  explain  their  Terms  ;  fo  is  the 
Knowledge  of  them  almoft  ufelefs,  fince  they  are  fo  feldom 
mentioned  by  the  ClaflTics.  Thofe  which  we  generally  meet 
with,  are  fuch  as  were  preferred  by  fome  particular  Ma- 
giftrate,  from  whom  they  took  their  Names :  Thefe,  on 
Account  of  their  frequently  occurring  in  the  heft  Writings, 
deferve  a  fhort  Explication,  according  to  the  common  Heads 
laid  down  by  thofe  Authors,  who  have  hitherto  managed 
this  Subjeft ;  beginning  with  fuch  as  concerned  the  public 
Worfliip,  and  the  Ceremonies  of  Religion. 

Sulpicia  Sempronia  Lex,  the  Authors  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio, 
and  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  in  their  Confulfhip,  J.  449,  or- 
daining, that  no  Perfon  fliould  confecrate  any  Temple,  or 
Altar,  without  an  Order  of  the  Senate,  and  the  major  Part 
of  the  Tribunes  (a). 

Papiria  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Papirius,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons;  commanding,  that  no  Perfon  fhould  have  the 
Liberty  of  confecrating  any  Edifice,  Place,  or  Thing, 
•without  Leave  of  the  Commons  {b). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  determining 
the  Expences  of  Funerals  (c). 

Sextia  Licinia  Lex,  the  Authors  L.  Sextius  and  Licinius, 
Tribunes  oi  the  Commons,  A.  385,  commanding,  that  in- 
ftead  of  the  Duumviri  facris  faciundis,  a  Decemvirate  fliould 
be  created,  part  out  of  the  Patricians,  and  part  out  of  the 
Commons  [d). 

Ogulnia  Lex,  the  Authors  ^  and  Cn.  Ogulnii,  Tribunes  of 
the  Commons,  A.  453,  commanding,  that  whereas  there 
v/ere  then  but  four  Pontifices,  and  four  Augurs,  five  more 
Ihould  be  added  out  of  the  Commons  to  each  Order  [e). 

(«)  iiV.  lib.  9.  {h)  Cicero  in  Or  at.  pro  Dm!  fua.  f^c)  Pint,  in  Sylla.  {J) 
Liv.  lib.  6.    (e)  Z./V.  lib.  10. 
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Manila  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Manlius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  557,  ena(£ted  for  the  Revival  of  th^Trefuiri  Epii- 
lones,  an  old  Inftitution  of  Numa'^  (a). 

Clodia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Clodius  in  his  Tribiinepip,  A. 
695,  divefting  the  Prieft  of  Cyhele  (or  the  Great  Mother, 
who  came  from  Pejpnum)  of  his  Office,  and  conferring  it  on 
Brotigarus  a  Gallo-Gracian  ( b). 

Papia  Lex,  ordering  the  Manner  of  chufing  the  Vejlal 
Virgins  (c),  as  has  been  already  defcribed. 

The  Punifliment  of  thofe  holy  Reclufes  is  grounded  on 
the  Lavi's  of  Numa. 

Licinia  Lex,  preferred  by  C.  Lici.nlus  Crajfus,  Tribune  of 
the  Commons,  A.  608,  for  transferring  the  Right  of  chu- 
fing Priefts,  from  the  College  to  the  People  [d) ;  but  it  did 
not  pafs  [e). 

Domitia  Lex,  the  Author  Cn.  Domitius  Abenobarbiu,  Tri- 
hune  of  the  Commons,  A.  650,  actually  transferring  the  faid 
Pvight  to  the  People  (/). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  Dilator,  and 
Confiil  with  ^Metellus,  A.  61^,  abrogating  the  former  Law 
of  Domitius,  "and  reftoring  the  Privilege  there  mentioned  to 
the  College  [g). 

Atia  Lex,  the  Author  T.  Alius  Labienus,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  690,  repealing  the  Cornelian  Law,  and  re- 
floring  the  Domitian(b), 

Antonia  Lex,  the  Author  M-  Antony  in  his  Confulfliip  with 
Julius  Ceefar,  A.  709,  abrogating  the  Atian  Law,  and  re- 
ftoring  the  Cornelian  [t).  Paidus  Manutius  has  conjedured 
from  feveral  Reafons,  that  this  Law  of  Antony  was  after- 
wards repealed,  and  the  Right  of  chufing  Priefls  entrufted 
to  the  People. 

To  this  Plead  is  commonly  referred  the  Law  on  the 
Exemption  from  military  Service,  or  de  Vacatione,  in  which 
there  was  a  very  remarkable  Claufe,  ISIifi  Bellum  Gallicum 
exoriatiir  :  Unlefs  in  Cafe  of  a  Gallic  Infiirre^ion.  In  which 
Cafe,  no  Perfon,  not  the  PrieRs  themfelves,  were  excufed  ; 
the  Romans  apprehending  more  Danger  from  tV,e  Gauls  than 
from  any  other  Nation,  as  they  h,ad  once  taken  their 
City  {k). 

As  alfo  the  three  Laws  about  the  Shows. 

{a)  Cic.  de  Orat.  lib.  3.  (h)  Idem  Orat.  fro  Sefl.  &  de  Harufp.  Refponf.  (r) 
^.  Gellius.  (J)  Cic.  de  Amicitia.  (e)  Idem,  {f)  Suet,  in  Ner.  Faterciil.  lib. 
2..  Cic.  Agrar.  z.  ^g)  Afconius  in  Divtnal'".ne.  (/)  P/s,  lib,  37 .  {i)  Did, 
lib.  44.    (k)  PlifS.  in^Marcel.  Cic. pro  Fonteio  5S  Philip.  8- 
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Licinia  LeXy  the  Author  P.  Llct'nius  Varus,  City-Prator, 
A.  545.  fettling  the  Day  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Liidi  A- 
pollinareSf  which  before  was  uncertain  (a). 

Rofcia  Lex  Theatralis,  the  Author  L,  Rofcius  Otho,  Tribune 
of  the  Commons,  A.  685,  ordaining,  that  none  ftiould  fit 
in  the  firft  fourteen  Seats  of  the  Theatre,  unlefs  they  were 
worth  four  hundred  SeJIertiums,  which  was  then  reckoned 
the  Cenfus  Eqiiejiris  [b). 

Aiigujius  Ccefar,  after  feveral  of  the  Equeflrian  Families 
had  impaired  their  Eftates  in  the  Civil  Wars,  interpreted 
this  Law  fo  as  to  take  in  all  thofe  whofe  Anceftors  ever  had 
poflelTed  the  Sum  there  fpecified. 

{a)  Liv.  lib.  27..  yiJex.  Neapolitan.  &c.  {h)  Ctc.  Fhilip.  I.  AJctn.  in  Cor- 
Tielian.  Juven,  Sat.  3.  &  14.  Horat.  Epod.  4.  Epifl.  i. 


CHAP.  XXIIL 

Laws  relating  to  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  RomaN 
Citizens. 

T/'A  LE  R  I A  Lex  de  Profvocatione,  the  Author  P.  Valerius 
^  Popli^ola,  fole  Conful  upon  the  Death  of  his  Collegue 
Brutus,  A.  243,  giving  Liberty  to  appeal  from  any  Ma- 
giflrate  to  the  People,  and  ordering  that  no  Magiftrate 
ihould  punifh  a  Roman  Citizen  in  Cafe  of  fuch  an  Appeal  (a). 

Valeria  Horatia  Lex,  the  Authors  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Ho- 
ratius,  Confuls,  A.  304,  reviving  the  former  Law,  which 
had  loft  its  Force  under  the  Decemvirate  (b). 

Valeria  Lex  Tertia,  the  Author  M.  Valerius  Corvinus,  in 
his  Confulfliip  with  ^  Apuleius  Panfa,  A.  453,  no  more  than 
a  Confirmation  of  the  firft  Valerian  Law  [c). 

Porcia  L^x,  the  Author  M.  Porcius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- . 
mons,  in  the  fame  Year  as  the  former  ;  commanding,  that 
no  Magiftrate  fliould  execute,  or  punifti  with  Rods,  a  Ci- 
tizen of  Rome  ;  but  upon  the  Sentence  of  Condemnation, 
iliould  give  him  Permilfion  to  go  into  Exile  {d). 

{a)  Li-v.  lib.  9.  Flut.  in  Pcplicol.  (gc.  {h)  Liv.  lib.  3.  (c)  Liv.  lib.  19. 
{</)  Liv.  lib.  10.  Cic, proRabirio,  Satuji.  in  Catilinar.  Suetsn,  inNer,  &c. 
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Sempronia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Sempromus  Gracchus,  Tri- 
bune of  the  Commons,  A  630,  comirMnding,  that  no  ca- 
pital Judgment  (hould  pafs  upon  a  Citi^^en,  without  the  Au- 
thority of  the  People,  and  making  feveral  other  Regulations 

in  this  Affair  (a).  „   .      cr-  -z  r 

Papia  Lex  de  Peregrinis,  the  Author  C.  P.iP'us,  Tribune  ot 
the  Commons,  A  688,  commanding,  that  all  Strangers 
fhould  be  expelled (^)-  _  . 

JuniaLex,  the  hnthox  M.Junius  Pennus,  confirming  the 
former  Law,  and  forbidding,  that  any  Stranger  fhould  be 
allowed  the  Privilege  of  Citizens  (r).  .  , 

Servilia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  ServiUus  Ghucia,  ordaining, 
that  if  any  Latin  accufed  a  Roman  Senator,  fo  that  he  was 
convided,  the  Accufer  fhould  be  honoured  with  the  Pri- 
vilege of  a  Citizen  of  Rome  (d). 

Licinia  Mutia  lex,  the  Authors,  L.  Licintus  Crajjus,  and 
^  Mutius  Sc^vola,  in  their  Confulfliip,  A.  658,  ordering 
all  the  Inhabitants  of  Italy  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Lilt  ot 
Citizens,  in  their  own  proper  Cities  (1?). 

Livia  Lex  de  Sociis :  In  the  Year  of  the  City  662,  M. 
Livius  Drufus  propofed  a  Law  to  make  all  the  Italians  free 
Denizens  of  Rome  ;  but  before  it  came  to  be  voted,  he  was 
found  murdered  in  his  Houfe,  the  Author  unknown  (/). 

Varia  Lex :  Upon  the  Death  of  Drufus,  the  Knights  pre- 
vailed with  his  Collegue  ^  Varius  Hybrida,  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  the  profecuting  all  fuch  Perfons  as  fhould  be  difco- 
vered  to  have  affifted  the  Italian  People,  in  the  Petition  for 
the  Privilege  of  the  City  [g). 

Julia  Lex  de  Civitate :  The  next  Year,  upon  the  Revolt  ot 
feveral  States  in  Italy  (^which  they  called  the  Social  War) 
Julius  Cafar,  the  Conful,  made  a  Law,  that  all  thofe  Peo- 
ple, who  had  continued  firm  to  the  Roman  Intereft,  fhould 
have  the  Privilege  of  Citizens  (h) :  And  in  the  Year  664, 
upon  the  Conclufion  of  that  War,  all  the  Italian  People 
were  admitted  into  the  Roll  of  Free  Denizens,  and  divided 
into  eight  new  Tribes  (/'). 

Syhani  &  Carbonis  Lex,  the  Authors  Syhanus  and  Carho, 
Tribunes  of  the  Commons,  in  the  Year  664,  ordaining,  that 
any  Perfons  who  had  been  admitted  Free  Denizens  of  any  of 
the  Confederate  Cities,  and  had  a  Dwelling  in  Italy  at  the 

la)  Cic,  pro  Rabiric,  pro  Domo  fua,  pro  Cluerttio,  &c.  {h)  ^ic.  pro  Balbo. 
(c)  Cic.  de  Offic.  lib.  3.  {d)  Afcon.  in  Oral,  pro  Scauro.  Cic  pro  Balbo.  [e) 
Cic.  de  Offiic.  lib.  3.  &pro  Balbo.  {f}  Flor.  lib.  3.  cap.  17.  C'c  de  Leg.  lib.  3 
Kg)  Cic.  ,n  BruU,  Fal.  Max.  lib.  8.  cap.  6.  (h)  Cic.  pr,  Balbt.  {>)  Jppion. 
lib.  I.  ^. 
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I'ime  of  making  this  Law,'  and  had  carried  in  their  Names 
to  the  Pr^tor  in  fixty  Days,  fhould  have  the  Privilege 
of  Citizens  of  Rome  {a). 

Sulpicia  Lex,  the  Author  F.  Bulpicim,  Trihune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  666,  ordaining,  that  the  new  Citizens,  who 
compofed  the  eight  Tribes,  fhould  be  divided  among  the 
thirty-five  old  Tribes,  as  a  greater  Honour  (A). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  AvMhov  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  670,  a  Con- 
firmation of  the  former  Law,  to  pleafe  the  Italian  Confe- 
derates [c). 

Cornelia  Lex  de  Municipiis,  the  Author  the  fame  Sylla,  in 
his  Di£tator(hip,  taking  away  the  Privileges  formerly  grant- 
ed to  the  Corporate  Towns,  from  as  many  as  had  alfifted 
Mnrius,  Cinna,  Sulpicius,  or  any  of  the  contrary  Fafilion 
(d). 

Gellia  Cornelia  Lex,  the  Authors  L.  Gellius  Poplicola  and 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  J,  681,  ordaining,  that  all  thofe  Per- 
fons  whom  Pompey,  by  his  own  Authority,  had  honoured 
with  the  Privilege  of  the  City,  ftiould  keep  that  Liberty  {e). 

JA^'"-  (*)  ^^«^-      ^yl^^-  Epit.  Lh.  77.    (f)  Epit.  Liv.  6Z. 

( d)  Cic.  pro  Dotno  fua.    {e )  Cic.  pro  Balbov. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Laws  concerning  Meetings  and  Ajfemhlies. 

JpJ-l  ^  Lex,  ordaining,  that  in  all  AfTemblies  of  the 
People,  the  Augurs  fliould  make  Obfervations  from 
the  Ileavens;  and,  that  the  Magiftrate  Ihould  have  the 
Power  of  declaring  againft  Proceeding,  and  of  interpofing 
in  the  Decifion  of  any  Matter. 

Fufia  Lex,  ordaining,  that  upon  fome  certain  Days, 
though  they  were  Fa(li,  it  fhould  be  unlawful  to  tranfad 
any  Thing  in  a  Meeting  of  the  People. 

^The  Authors  of  thefe  two  Laws  are  unknown ;  but  P. 
Manutius  conjeaures,  that  the  firft  is  owing  to  ^  AlUus 
P^tus,  Conful  with  M.  Junius  Pennus,  A.  586.  'I he  other 
to  P.  Furius,  or  Fuftus,  Conful  with  S.  Attilius  Serranus,  A, 
61  7.    The  Laws  themfelves  frequently  occur  in  Writers. 

Clodia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Clodius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  695,  containing  an  Abrogation  of  the  greatefl  Part 

of 
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of  the  two  former  Laws,  and  ordering.  That  no  Obfervation 
fhould  be  made  from  the  Heavens  upon  the  Days  of  the  Cq- 
mitia  ;  and.  That  on  any  of  the  Dies  Fajli,  Laws  might  be 
enafted  in  a  public  Affembly  {a). 

Curia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Ciirius  Dentati^s,  Tribune  of 
the  Commons,  A  455,  ordaining.  That  no  Comitia  fhould 
be  convened  for  the  Eledion  of  Magiftrates,  without  the  Ap- 
probation of  the  Senate  :  Ut  ante  Comitia  Magijiratuum  Pa- 
tres  audiores  fierent  (b).  ^    r  1 

Claudia  Lex,  the  Author,  M.  Claudius  MarcelluSy  Conful 
with  Serv.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  A,  702,  ordering,  T^hat  at  the 
Comitia  for  the  Eledion  of  Magiitrates,  no  Account  fhould 
be  taken  of  the  Abfent  {t). 

Gabinia  Lex,  the  Author  A.  Gabinius,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  ^.614,  commanding,  That  in  the  Comitia  for 
the  Eleaion  of  Magijlrates,  the  People  Ihould  not  give 
their  Suffrages  -vivd  voce,  but  by  Tablets,  for  the  greater 
Freedom  and  Impartiality  of  the  Proceedings  {d). 

Caffia  Lex,  enaded  about  two  Years  after,  commanding. 
That  in  the  Courts  of  Juftice,  and  in  the  Comitia  Tributa, 
the  Votes  fhould  be  given  in  a  free  Manner  5  that  is,  by  Ta- 
blets {e). 

Papiria  lex,  the  Author  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  621,  ordaining.  That  in  the  Comitia  about  the 
pafllng  or  rejeaing  of  Laws,  the  Suffrages  fhould  be  given 
by  Tablets  (f). 

Ccelia  Lex,  the  Author  Ccelius,  Tribune  of  the  Commons, 
A.  635,  ordaining,  That  in  the  judicial  Proceedings  before 
the  People,  in  Cafes  of  Treafon  (which  had  been  except- 
ed by  the  Cajtan  Law)  the  Votes  fhould  be  given  by  Ta- 
blets {g).  ^      7      •  1, 

Sempronia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Semprontus  Gracchus,  m  the 
fame  Year  as  the  former ;  ordering,  that  the  Centuries  fliould 
be  chofen  out  by  Lot  to  give  their  Votes,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  Order  of  the  Clajfes  {h). 

Maria  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Marius,  Tribune  oUhc  Com- 
mons, A.  634,  ordering  the  Bridges,  or  long  Planks,  on 
which  the  People  flood  in  the  Comitia  to  give  their  Voices, 
to  be  made  narrower,  that  no  other  Perfon  might  fland 
there,  to  hinder  the  Proceedings  by  Appeals  or  other  Dt- 
flurbances  {i). 

U)  JJcor.inPifon.        {h)  Cic.  Je  claris  Oratoribus        .(f)  'S«<^'- '« 
id)  Cic.  de  Amtcit.  &  fra  Plancto.  &  de  Leg.  lib.  3.    {e)  Cu:  tn  Laho.    (f  )  Ctc. 
de  Leg.  lib.  3.    {g)  Id.  Hid.    (h)  Sahji.  in  Qrat.%.  ad  Cafarm.     {')  <^'c.  de 
Leg.  lib.  3.  Flul.  m  Mario.  ■ 

Sempronia 
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Sempronia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus^  Tri- 
bune ot  the  Commons,  A.  565,  ordaining.  That  the  Latin 
Confederates  fhould  have  the  Privilege  of  giving  their  Suf- 
frage, as  well  as  the  Roman  Citizens  («) .  , 

Manilia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Manilius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  687,  ordering,  That  the  LibertiniihoxxXd  have  the 
Privilege  of  Voting  in  all  the  Tribes  [b). 

Gabinia  Lex,  a  Confirmation  of  an  old  Law  of  the  twelve 
Tables,  making  it  a  capital  Offence  for  any  Perfon  to  con- 
vene a  clandeftine  Affembly  (c). 

(4  Cic.  Jap.Jftme,       ( b)  Cic.  pro  lege  Manilia.       (.)  Sialufi  in  CatiUnar, 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Laws  relating  to  tbe  Senate. 


rjAS SIA  Lex,  the  Author  L.  CaJJlus  Longinus,  Tribune  of 
the  Commons,  A.  649,  ordaining.  That  no  Perfon  who 
had  been  condemned  or  deprived  of  his  Office  by  the  Peo- 
ple, fhould  have  the  Privilege  of  coming  into  the  Senate 
{a}. 

Claudia  Lex,  the  h\M\xox ^Claudius,  Tribune  ohhe  Com- 
mons, A,  535,  commanding.  That  no  Senator,  or  Father  of 
a  Senator,  fhould  pofTefs  a  failing  VefTel  of  above  three  hun- 
dred Ampborce:  This  was  thought  big  enough  for  the  bring- 
ing over  Fruits  and  other  NecefTaries  ;  and  as  for  Gain,  pro- 
cured by  Tradmg  in  Merchandize,  they  thought  it  unwor- 
thy  the  Dignity  of  that  Order  {b). 

Sulpicia  Lex,  the  Author  Servius  Sulpicius,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  66^,  requiring.  That  no  Senator  fhould  owe 
above  two  thoufand  Drachmae  {c). 

Sentia  Lex,  the  Author  (probably)  C.  Sentius,  Conful  with 
^.Mcretius,  A.  734,  in  the  Time  of  Augujlus-,  ordering. 
That  m  the  Room  of  fuch  Noblemen  as  were  wanting  in  the 
Senate,  others  fhould  be  fubflituted  (^«?). 

Gabinia  Lex,  the  Author,^.  Ga^/W«/,  rr/^««^- of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  685,  ordaining.  That  the  Senate  fhould  be  convened 
from  the  Kalends  of  February,  to  the  Kalends  March,  eve- 
ry Day,  for  giving  Audience  to  foreign  Miniflers  {e). 

Afion.  in  ^ornelian     (i)  Cic  Ferrin.  7.      (r)  Pkt.  in  SjUa.     (J)  Tacit. 
J!^.  a.  (e)  Cic.  Epijl.  ad^in.  Fratr.  lib.  2,  ep.  iz. 

Pupia 
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Pupia  Lex'f  ordaining,  That  the  Senate  (hould  not  be  con- 
vened from  the  Eighteenth  of  the  Kalends  of  February f  to 
the  Kalends  of  the  fame  Month ;  and  that  before  the  Em- 
bafTies  were  either  accepted  or  rejeded,  the  Senate  fhould 
be  held  on  no  other  Account  {a). 

Tullia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  Conful  with  C. 
Antony,  A.  690,  ordaining,  that  fuch  Perfons  to  whom  the 
Senate  had  allowed  the  Favour  of  a  Libera  Legatio,  fliould 
hold  that  Honour  no  longer  than  a  Year,  Libera  Legatio  was 
a  Privilege  that  the  Senators  often  obtained  for  going  into  any 
Province,  or  Country,  where  they  had  feme  private  Bufinefs, 
in  the  Quality  of  Lieutenants;  though  with  no  Command, 
but  only  that  the  Dignity  of  their  Titular  Office  might  have 
an  Influence  on  the  Management  of  their  private  Concerns  [b). 

{a)  Cic.  lib.  I.  ep.  4.  ad  Lentul.  lib.  a.  ep.  a.  ad Fratr.  &c.  [b)  Cic. 
de  Leg.  lib.  3. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

Laws  relating  to  the  Magistrates. 

J  EX  Villia  Annalis,  ov  Annaria,  the  Author />.  VHUus  (for 
whom  we  fometimes  find  L.  Julius,  or  Lucius  Tullus) 
Tribune  of  the  Commons,  A.  574,  defining  the  proper  Age  re- 
quifite  for  being  appointed  to  the  Magiftracies  (a).  Livy,  who 
relates  the  making  of  this  Law,  does  not  infift  on  the  parti- 
cular Ages;  and  learned  Men  are  very  much  divided  on 
it.  Lipjius  ftates  the  Difference  after  this  Manner :  The 
Age  proper  to  fue  for  the  ^isjlorjhip,  he  makes  twenty- 
five  Years ;  for  the  Mdiles  and  Tribunes,  twenty-feven  or 
twenty-eight;  thirty  for  the  Fr^^f^cr,  and  forty-two  for  the 
Confuls. 

GenutiaLex,  the  Author  L.  Genutius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  41 1,  commanding.  That  no  Perfon  fhould  bear  the 
fame  Magiflracy  within  the  Period  of  ten  Years,  nor  fhould 
be  invefted  with  two  Offices  in  one  Yfnv  (b). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  Cornelius  Sylla  the  Dictator,  A. 
673,  a  Repetition  and  Confirmation  of  the  former  Law  (r). 

Sempronia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  Tri- 
bune of  the  Commons,  A.  630,  ordaining,  That  no  Perfon, 
who  had  been  lawfully  deprived  of  his  Magiftracy,  fhould  be 
capable  of  bearing  an  Office  again.  This  was  abrogated  af- 
terwards by  the  Author  (d). 

'  (fl)  Liv.  \\h.  40.  {h)  Idem,  lib.  7.  (0  Jppian.  lib.  I.  Bell  Ci-vil. 

(</)  Plut.  in  Qracchis. 

Cornelia 
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Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  Di6iator;  or- 
daining. That  fuch  Perfons  as  had  embraced  his  Party  in  the 
late  Troubles,  fliould  have  the  Privilege  of  bearing  Honours 
before  they  were  capable  by  Age  ;  and  that  the  Children  of 
thofe  who  had  been  profcriLed,  fhould  lofe  the  Power  of 
llanding  for  any  Office  f'fl). 

Hiriia  Lex,  the  Author  A.  Hirtius;  ordaining,  That  none 
of  Pompey^s  Party  fhould  be  admitted  to  any  Dignity  (b J. 

Sextia  Licinia  Lex,  the  Authors  C.  Licinius  and  L.  Sextius, 
Tribunes  of  the  Commons,^.  386;  ordaining,  That  one  of  the 
Confuls  fhould  bechofen  out  of  the  Body  of  the  Commons  (r). 

Genutia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Genutius, Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, y^.  41 1  ;  making  it  lawful  that  both  Confuls  might  be 
taken  out  of  the  Commons  {d). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  Didator,  A. 
673;  ordaining,  That  the  Pr^^/orj  fhould  always  ufe  the 
fame  Method  in  judicial  Procefles.  For  the  Praters  ufed, 
upon  the  Entrance  on  theit  Office,  to  put  up  an  Edifit  to 
lliew  what  Way  they  defigned  to  proceed  in  all  Caufes  during 
their  Year  :  Thefe  Edi£ts,  which  before  commonly  varied, 
were  by  this  Law  ordered  to  be  always  the  fame,  for  the 
preferving  a  conftant  and  regular  Courfe  of  Juftice  {e). 

Marcia  Lex,  the  Author  Marcius  Cenforinus,  forbidding 
any  Perfon  to  bear  the  Cenforjhip  twice  (J). 

Clodia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Clodius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  695  ;  ordering,  That  the  Cenfors  fhould  put  no 
Mark  of  Infamy  on  any  Perfon  in  their  general  Surveys, un- 
lefs  the  Perfon  had  been  accufed  and  condemned  by  both  the 
Cenfors-^  whereas  before,  they  ufed  to  punifh  Perfons,  by 
omitting  their  Names  in  the  Surveys,  and  by  other  Means, 
v/iicther  they  were  accufed  or  not :  And  what  one  Cenfor  did, 
unlefs  the  other  adually  interpofed,  was  of  equal  Force,  as  if 
both  had  joined  in  the  AQion  {g). 

Cacilia  Lex,  the  Author  ^  Cacilius  Metellus  Pius  Scipio, 
Conful  with  Pompey  the  Great,  A.  701,  reftoring  their  antient 
Dignity  and  Power  to  the  G?«/or/,  which  had  been  retrench- 
ed by  the  former  Law  {h). 

Antonia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Antony,  a  Member  of  the 
Triumvirate ;  ordaining.  That  for  the  future,  no  Propofal 
iliould  be  ever  made  for  the  Creation  of  a  Dictator  ;  and  that 
no  Perfon  fhould  ever  accept  of  that  Office,  upon  Pain  of  in- 
curring a  capital  Penalty  (/). 

(a)  jP//».  lib.  7.  Sluintil.  lib.  ii  cap.  i.  Cic.  mTiJon.  (h)  Cic  Philip.  13. 
(0  Liv.  lib.  6.  {J)  Idem.  lib.  7.  [e]  Cic.  Philip.  2.  (f)Plut.  in  Corict.  (g) 
Cic.  in  Pi/on.  pro  Milon.  pro  SeSlio.^  5cc,  (^)  D/c,  lib.  40.  '  (/)  Appian.  deBdla 
Civ.  lib.  3. 

■  '  Titia 
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Titia  LeXf  the  Author  P.  Titius,  Tribune  of  the  Commons, 
A.  710;  ordaining.  That  a  Triumvirate  of  Maglftrates,  in- 
vefted  with  Confular  Power,  fhould  be  fettled  for  five  Years, 
for  regulating  the  Commonwealth;  and  that  the  Honour 
fhould  be  conferred  on  O^avius,  Lepidus,  and  Antony  {a). 

Valeria  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  fole  Conful, 
A  243  ;  ordaining,  That  the  public  Treafure  fliould  be  laid 
up  in  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  that  two  ^.aprs  fliould  be 
created  to  fupervife  it  (^>).  ,  r 

Junia  Sacrata  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Jumus  Brutus,  the  hrit 
Tribune  of  the  Commons,^.  260,  ordaining,  That  the  Perfons 
of  the  Tribunes  fliould  be  facred:  that  an,  Appeal  might  be 
made  to  them  from  the  Determinations  of  the  Confuls:  And, 
that  none  of  the  Senators  fliould  be  capable  of  that  Office  {c). 

Atinia  Lex,  the  Author  Atinius,  Tribune  of  the  Commons  ; 
ordaining,  That  any  Tribune  of  the  Commons  fliould  have 
the  Privilege  of  a  Senator;  and,  as  fuch,  take  his  Place  in 
the  Houfer^/). 

Cornelia  L^x, the  Author  L.  Cornel.  Sylla,\J\tX.^tor,A.6']^. 
taking  from  the  T ribunes  the  Power  of  making  Laws,  and  of 
interpohng,  of  holding  Aflemblies  and  receiving  Appeals,  and 
making  all  that  had  filled  that  OfHce,  incapable  of  any  other 
Dignity  in  the  Commonwealth  (^). 

Aurelia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  Conful  with  L. 
O^avius,  A.  678,  an  Abrogation  of  fome  Part  of  the  former 
Law,  allowing  the  Tribwies  to  hold  other  Offices  afterwards 

(f)  .  ,  * 
Pompeia  Lex,  the  Author  Pompey  the  Great,  Conful  with 

M.  Craffus,A.  683,  refloring  their  full  Power  and  Authority 
to  the  Tribunes,  which  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the 
Cornelian  Law  [g), 

ta)  Fhr..Epit.  Liv.  lib,  lao.  {b)  Lw.  lib.  z.  Plut.  m  Poplicd.  [c]  Dlonyf. 
lib  6  {d)  A.  Cell  lib.  14.  cap. «//.  (v)  Cic.  de  Leg.  lib.  3.  C^fat.  Comm.  de 
Bell.  Gall.  lib.  i.  Fkr.  Plut.  &c.    (f)  Fatercul.  lib.  z.  A/con.  m  Ccmcl.  in  ver. 

(g)  Plut.  in  Pmp.  Afisn.  ler.  i.&  %.  Cafar  de  BeiL  Qi.  lib.  i. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

L  A  w  s  relating  to  Public  Conjiitutions,  Laws,  and 
Privileges. 

TTORTENSIA  Lex,  the  Author  ^ Hortenfius,  Diaator, 
^.  467,  ordaining.  That  whatever  was  enaded  by  the 
Commons,  fhould  be  obferved  by  the  whole  Roman  People ; 
"whereas  the  Nobility  had  been  formerly  exempted  from  pay- 
ing Obedience  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Populace  {a). 

Ccecilia  Didia  'Lex,  the  Axiihovs  ^CaciKus  Metellus  zr\A 
T.  DidiuSf  Confuls,  J.  655,  for  regulating  the  Proceedings 
in  ena6ting  Laws;  ordaining,  That  in  one  i^ejlion  {una  ro- 
gatione)  but  one  fingle  Matter  fhould  be  propofed  to  the 
People ;  left,  while  they  gave  their  Suffrage  in  one  Word, 
they  fliould  be  forced  to  aflent  to  a  whole  Bill,  if  they  liked 
the  greateft  Part  of  it,  though  they  difliked  the  reft ;  or  throw 
out  a  Bill  for  feveral  Claufes  which  they  did  not  approve  of, 
though  perhaps  they  Avould  have  been  willing  to  pafs  fome 
Part  of  it.  Requiring  alfo,  that  before  any  Law  was  pre- 
ferred at  the  Comitia,  it  fliould  be  expofed  to  the  public  View 
three  Market-Days  {tribus  nundints)  before-hand  {b). 

P.  Manutius  makes  the  Ceecilian  and  Didian  two  diftinft 
Laws ;  the  firft  Part  compofing  the  former,  and  the  other 
*he  latter. 

Junta  Licinta  Lex,  the  Authors  D.  Junius  Silanus  and  L. 
Licinius  Murana,  Confuls,  yf.  691,  ordaining,  That  fuch  as 
did  not  obferve  the  former  Law,  relative  to  publiftiing  the 
Draughts  of  new  Bills  for  three  Nundina,  fliould  incur  a 
greater  Penalty  than  the  faid  Law  enjoined  {c). 

Licinta  Mbutia  Lex,  the  Authors  Licinius  and  Mbutius, 
Tribunes  of  the  Commons;  ordaining.  That  when  any  Law 
was  preferred  relating  to  any  Charge  or  Power,  not  only  the 
Perfon  who  brought  in  the  Bill,  but  likewife  his  Collegues 
in  any  Office  which  he  already  enjoyed,  and  all  his  Relations, 
fliould  be  incapable  of  being  inverted  with  the  faid  Charge 
or  Power  {d), 

(a)  Flor.  Epit.Lh.  lib.  II,  {b)  A.  Gell.  lib.  15.  cap.  27.  Cic.  Philip. 
5.  pro  Doms,  ad  Attic.  Epift,  5.  lib.  2.  («)  Cic.  Pkihp.  3.  Alt.  ad  Epi/l  , 

5.  lib.  2.  Epift.  15.  lib,  4.  {d)  Cic.  in  Orat,  a.  cmtra  kull.      in  Orat. 

ff'Q  DtmQ  fua. 
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Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Cornelius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  686,  ordaining,  that  no  Perfon  fhould,  by  the  Votes 
of  the  Senate,  be  exempted  from  any  Law,  {as  ufed  to  be  al- 
lowed upon  extraordinary  Occafions)  unlefs  two  hundred  Se- 
nators were  prefent  in  the  Houfe;  and  that  no  Perfon  thus 
excufed  by  the  Senate,  fhould  hinder  the  Bill  of  his  Exempti- 
on from  being  carried  afterwards  to  the  Commons  for  their 
Approbation  (a). 

Jmpia  Labiena  Lex,  the  Authors  T.  Ampins  and  T.  La- 
iienus,  Tribtines  of  the  Commons,  A.  6g^,  conferring  an 
honourable  Privilege  on  Pompey  the  Great,  that  at  the  OV- 
c'enjian  Games  he  fhould  wear  a  Golden  Crown,  and  be  ha- 
bited in  all  the  Triumphal  Robes;  and  that  at  the  Stage 
Plays  he  fhould  have  the  Liberty  of  wearing  the  Pratexta, 
and  a  Golden  Crown  ((^). 

{a)  Afcon.  in  Cot-nel.  (b)  yell  Paterc.  lib.  2. 


CHAP.  XXVIIL 

Laws  relating  to  the  Provinces,   and  the  Governors  of 

them 

Empronia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  Tri- 
bune of  the  Commons,  A.  630,  ordaining,  that  before  the 
annual  Comitia  for  chufing  Confuls,  the  Senate  fhould,  at 
their  Pleafure,  determine  the  particular  Confular  Provinces, 
which  the  new  Confuls,  when  defigned,  fliould  divide  by 
Lot.  As  alfo,  that  whereas  formerly  the  Tribunes  had  been 
allowed  the  Privilege  of  interpofing  againft  a  Decree  of  the 
Senate,  they  fliould  be  deprived  of  that  Liberty  for  the  i'u~ 
ture (a). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  Dilator,  A. 
673,  ordaining,  that  whoever  was  fent  with  any  Comniand 
into  a  Province,  fhould  hold  that  Command  till  he  returned 
to  Rome  ;  whereas  before,  their  Officer  was  to  continue  no 
longer  than  a  fet  Time;  upon  the  Expiration  of  which,  if 
no  SuccefTor  was  fent  in  their  Room,  they  were  put  to  the 
Trouble  and  Inconvenience  of  getting  a  new  Commiflion 
from  the  Senate. 

It  was  a  Claufe  in  this  Law,  that  every  Governor  of  a  Pro- 
vince, when  another  was  fent  to  fucceed  him,  fliould  have 
thirty  Days  allowed  him  in  Order  to  his  Removal  (b). 

(a)  Cic.  pro  Demo  fua^  inVatln.  ie  Trownciis  CcnfuL  Salujl.  in  Bell.  Jiigurtk.' 
{h)  Ctcere,  Epift.  §.  adLenitih  &  lib.  3.  aJ  Attic.  Epift.  6. 

Julia 
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Julia  Lex  Prima,  the  Author  C.  Julias  Cafar,  Conful  with 
M.  CalpurniuS'  Bibulus,  A.  691.  comprized  under  it  feveral 
Heads ;  as  that  Achaiuy  Theffalji  and  all  Greece,  (hould  be 
entirely  free  ;  and  that  the  Roman  Magiftrates  fliould  fit  as 
Judges  in  thofe  Provinces  {a)  :  That  the  Towns  and  Vil- 
lages thro'  which  the  Roman  Magiftrates  pafled  to  the 
Provinces,  fhould  be  obliged  to  fupply  them  and  their  Re- 
tinue with  Hay  and  other  Conveniencies  on  the  Road  {h}-. 
That  the  Governors,  when  their  Office  was  expired,  fliould 
leave  a  Scheme  of  their  Accounts  in  two  Cities  of  their  Pro- 
vinces ;  and  at  their  Arrival  at  Rome,  fhould  deliver  in  a  Co- 
py of  the  faid  Accounts  at  the  public  Treafury  (c)  :  That 
the  Governors  of  Provinces  fhould  upon  no  Account  accept 
of  a  Golden  Coronet,  unkfs  a  Triumph  had  been  decreed 
them  by  the  Senate  [d) :  That  no  chief  Commander  fhould 
go  beyond  the  Bounds  of  his  Province,  or  enter  on  any  other 
Dominions,  or  lead  the  Army  out,  or  engage  in  any  War, 
without  the  exprefs  Order  of  the  Senate  or  People  {e). 

Julia  Lex  Secunda,  the  Author  the  fame  Julius  Cafar,  in 
his  Dictatorfliip,  ordaining,  that  no  Praetorian  Province 
Ihould  be  held  above  a  Year,  and  no  Confular  Province 
more  than  two  Years  (/). 

Clodia  Lex,  tht  Axxthov  P.  Clodius,  Tribune  the  Com- 
mons, ^.  695,  ordaining,  that  all  tS^r/a,  Babylon,  and  Per- 
Jta,  fhould  be  committed  to  Gahinius  the  Conful ;  and  Mace- 
don,  Achain,  Thejfaly,  Greece,  and  Boeotia  to  his  CoUegue  Pi- 
fo,  with  the  Prcconfular  Power ;  and  that  a  Sum  fhould  be 
paid  them  out  of  the  Treafury  to  defray  the  Charges  of  their 
March  thither  with  an  Army  (^). 

Vatinia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Fatinius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  6g^,  ordaining,  that  the  Command  of  all  Gallia 
Cifalpina,  and  Illyricnm,  ihould  be  conferred  on  Cafar  for 
five  Years  together,  without  a  Decree  of  the  Senate,  and 
without  the  Formality  of  cafting  Lots :  That  the  particular 
Perfons  mentioned  in  the  Bill,,  fhould  go  vixth  him  in  the 
Qiiality  of  Legati,  without  the  Deputation  of  the  Senate: 
That  the  Army,  to  be  fent  with  him  fhould  be  paid  out  of  the 
Treafury  ;  and  that  he  fhould  tranfplant  a  Colony  into  the 
Tov/n  q(  Novocofnum  in  Gallia  (b). 

(a)  Ctc.  pro  Domo,  in  Fifonem,  &  de  Provinc.  Conful.  (h)  Cicero  in  Pifonem. 
(c)  Uul.  [dyibid.  [e)  Ibid.  &  pro  Pojihum.  (f)  Cicero  Philip.  ^.  [g)  Cicera 
pro  Demo:,  &  pro  Sexiio.  ( h)  Cicero  in  Fatinium,  pr9  Balbo,  Sueten.  in 
'Julie.  Sahijl.  in  Jugurth, 
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Clodia  Lex  de  Cyproy  the  Author  P.  Clodius,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  6g<^,  ordaining,  that  the  Ifland  of  Cyprus  fhould 
be  reduced  into  a  Roman  Province:  That  Ptolomy  King  of 
Cyprus^  fhould  be  publicly  expofed  to  Sale,  habited  in  all  his 
Regal  Ornaments;  and  his  Goods  in  like  Manner  fold  by 
Auction  :  That  M.  Cato  fhould  be  fent  with  the  Pratorian 
Power  into  Cyprus^  to  take  Care  of  felling  the  Icing's  EfFe£ls, 
and  conveying  the  Money  to  Rome  [a). 

'Trebonia  Lext  the  Author  L.  Trebonius,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons, -(f.  698,  decreeing  the  chief  Command  in  Gallia  to 
Ccefar,  five  Years  longer  than  had  been  ordered  by  the  Vati- 
nian  Law;  and  fo  depriving  the  Senate  of  the  Power  of  re- 
calling him,  and  fubftituting  another  General  in  his  Room 

Titia  LeXi  barely  mentioned  by  Cicero  {c),  and  not  ex- 
plained by  Manutius  or  Roftnus.  The  Purport  of  it  feems  to 
have  been,  that  the  Provincial  ^cejlors  fliould  take  their 
Places  by  Lot,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Confuls  and  Pr^sr- 
tors ;  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  Scope  of  the  Paflage  in 
which  we  find  it. 

(a)  Cicero  pro  Domo,  pro  Sextio,  de  Provin.-Conjular.  .   {h)  Cicero^  lib.  8,  9, 
10.  Epiji.  ad  Attic.  Florus^Epit.  Liv.  lib.  105.       {^c)  In  Orat.fro  Murana. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Leges  Agrari^,  or  Laws  relating  to  theDiviJion  of 
■  Lands  among  the  People. 

Y^AjJia  LeXi  the  Author  Sp.  Cajftus  Vifcellimis,  Conful  with 
^  Proculus  Virginiusy  A.  267,  ordaining,  that  the  Land 
taken  from  the  Hernici  i\\on\d  be  divided  half^tmong  theLa- 
iins,  and  half  among  iht  Roman  Qommons  [a).  This  Law 
did  not  hold. 

Licinia  L,ex,  the  Author  C.  LiciniusrStoIo,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  377.,  ordaining,  that  no  Perfon  fhould  poffefs 
above  five  hujidred  Acres  of  Land  ;  or  keep  more  than  an 
hundred  Head  of  great,  or  five  hundred  Plead  of  fmall  Cat- 
tle (5). 

Flaminia  Lex,  the  Author  C  FJamim'us,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  525,  ordaining,  that  Picenuwy  a  Part  Gallia, 

{a)  Liv.  lib.  2.  Valer.  Max.  lib.  5.  cap.  8.  {b)  Liv-  lib.  6.  Jpfuiti.  A. 
Cellms,  Flin.  Patercul.  Plutarch.  &c. 

O       '  whence' 
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whence  the  Senones  had  been  expelled,  fliould  be  divided 
amon^  the  Roman  Soldiers  [a). 

Setiiptonta  Lex  prima,  the  Author  T.  Sempronius  GracchuS) 
Tr/^z^nf  of  the  Commons,  y^.  620,  confirming  the  Lkhian 
Law,  and  requiring  all  Perfons  who  held  more  Land  than 
that  Law  allowed,  immediately  to  refign  it  into  the  Com- 
mon, to  be  divided  among  the  poorer  Citizens,  conftituting 
three  Officers  to  take  care  of  the  Bufinefs  [b). 

This  Law  being  levelled  diredly  againfl:  the  Intereftof  the 
richer  Men  of  the  City,  who  had  by  Degrees  contrived  to 
engrofs  almoft  all  the  Land  to  themfelves,  after  great  Heats 
and  Tumults,  at  laft  coft  the  Author  his  Life. 

Sempronia  Lex  altera,  preferred  by  the  fame  Perfon,  upon 
the  Death  of  King  Attains^  who  left  the  Roman  State  his 
Heir:,  It  ordained,  that  all  the  ready  Money  found  in  the 
King's  Tieafury  fhould  be  beftowed  on  the  poorer  Citizens, 
to  fupply  them  with  Inftruments  and  other  Conveniencies 
required  for  Agriculture ;  And  that  the  King's  Lands  fliould 
be  farmed  at  an  annual  Rent  by  the  Cenfors\  which  Rent 
fliould  be  divided  among  the  People  (c). 

Thoria  Lex,  the  Author  Sp.  Thorius,  Trikine  of  the  Com- 
mons, ordaining,  that  no  Perfon  fliould  pay  any  Rent  to  the 
People,  of  the  Lands  which  he  poffefled ;  and  regulating  the 
Affair  of  Grazing,  and  Pafture  [d).  Two  large  Fragments 
of  this  Law,  which  was  of  a  great  Length,  are  copied  from 
two  old  brazen  Tables,  by  Sigo4iius  [e). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius Sylla,  Dilator,  and 
Conful  with  ^  Metellus,  A.  673,  ordaining  that  the  Lands  of 
profcribed  Perfons  fliould  be  common.  This  is  chiefly  to  be 
underftood  of  the  Lands  in  Ttifcany,  about  Volaterrcs  and 
Fefula,  which  5)//^  divided  amongfl:  his  Soldiers  (f). 

Servilia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  Tribune  of 
the  Commons,  A.  690,  in  the  Confulfhip  oi Cicero  and  Antony, 
containing  many  Particulars,  about  felling  feveral  Houfes, 
Fields,  y^.  that  belonged  to  the  public,  for  the  purchafing 
Land  in  other  Parts  of  Italy;  about  creating  ten  Men  to  be 
Supervifors  of  the  Bufinefs,  and  Abundanceof  other  Heads  ; 
feveral  of  which  are  repeated  by  Cicero  in  his  three  Orations 
extant  againfl:  this  Law,  by  which  he  hindered  it  from 
pafling. 

{a)  Cic.  in  Cc:t.  Major.  {b)  Cic.  pro  Sextio,  Fi'ut.  Sec.  (c)  Clc.  Verr.  5. 
T]ut.  &c.  (rt)  Cic.  de  Orat.Wh.  2.  &  in  Bruto.  {e)  De  Anttq.  Jur.  Ital. 
lib.  X.        (f)  Ci(  in  Rullum,  pro  Rofcio,  Salluji.  in  Catilin, 
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Flavia  LeXy  the  Author  L.  Flaviusy  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  693,  about  dividing  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Land 
among  Pojjipeyh  Soldiers  and  the  Commons  [a). 

Julia  Lex,  the  Author  Julius  Ceefary  Coiiful  with  Bibulust 
A.  691,  ordaining,  that  all  the  Land  in  Campania,  which  ufed 
formerly  to  be  farmed  at  a  fet  Rent  of  the  State,  fhoiild  be  di- 
vided among  the  Commons:  As  alfo,  that  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  fhould  fwear  to  confirm  this  Law,  and  to  defend  it 
againfl:  all  Oppofers.    Cicero  calls  this  lex  Campania  [b). 

Mamilia  hex,  the  Author  C.  Mamilius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, in  the  Time  of  the  Jugurthine  War  ;  ordaining,  that 
in  the  Bounds  of  the  Lands,  there  {hould  be  left  five  or  fix 
Foot  of  Ground, which  noPerfon  fliould  convert  to  his  private 
Ufe,  and  that  Commiflioners  (hould  be  appointed  to  regulate 
this  Affair  (c).  From  this  Law  de  limit ibus,  the  Author  took 
the  Surname  of  Limetanus,  as  he  is  called  by  Sallujl  {d). 

(<j)  Cicero  ad  Attic,  lib.  i.  {b)  FeJhiui  Paterc.  lib.  2.  Plut  in  Pomp.  C^f. 
&  Cat.  Uticenf.  ad  Attic.  Lib,  a.  Epift.  1 8.  (c)  Cttero  hb.  i.  de  Leg.  [d)  la 
Bell.  Jugurth. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Laws  relating  to  Corn. 

^Empronia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  (not 
*^  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  as  Roftnus  has  it)  ordaining,  that 
a  certain  Quantity  of  Corn  fliould  be  diftributed  every  Month 
among  the  Commons,  fo  much  to  every  Man  ;  for  which 
they  were  only  to  pay  the  fmall  Confideration  of  a  Semijfis 
and  a  Triens  [a). 

Terentia  Cajfia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Terentius  VarroLucul- 
lus,  and  C  Cajjius,  Confuls,  A.  62,o,  ordaining,  that  the  fame 
fet  Price  (hould  be  given  for  all  Corn  bought  up  in  the  Pro- 
vince, to  hinder  the  Exafl:ions  of  the  ^cejiors  {b). 

Clodia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Clodius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  695,  ordaining,  that  thofe  Quantities  of  Corn, 
•which  were  formerly  fold  to  the  poor  People  at  fix  Affes  and 
a  Triens  the  Bufliel,  fliould  be  diftributed  among  them  grc 
tis  {c). 

Hieronica  Lex,  the  Author  Hiero,  Tyrant  of  Sicily,  regu- 
lating the  Affair  between  the  Farmers  and  the  Decumani,  (or 

{a)  Fhr.  Epit.  Liv.  lib.  60.    yell  Pat.  lib.  %.  &c.    (h)  Cic.  in  Verrem.  g. 
( c)  Cicere  fn  Sextio^  in  P'fen,  8cc, 

O  3  Gallic- 
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Gatherers  of  the  Corn-Tax,  which  becaufe  it  confifted  of  a 
tenth  Part,  they  called  Decurna;^)  ordaining  the  Quantity  of 
Corn,  the  Price,  and  the  Time  of  receiving  it ;  which  for 
the  Juftice  of  it,  the  Romans  ftill  continued  in  Force,  after 
they  had  polTeffed  themfelves  of  that  Ifland  [a). 

(d)  Cicero  in  Verr.  41. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

Laws  for  the  regulating  of  'Exve'i^c'e.s. 

Rchia  LeXy  the  Author  C.  OrcLius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons,^. 566,  determining  the  Number  of  Guefts  which 
were  allowed  to  be  prefent  at  any  Entertainment  (a). 

Fannia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Fannius,  Conful  ^.588,  ordain- 
ing, that  upon  the  higher  Feftivals,  no  Perfon  fliould  ex- 
pend more  than  an  hundred  AJfes  in  a  Day ;  or  ten  other  Days 
in  every  Month,  thirty  ^ffes;  and  at  all  other  Times,  ten  (b). 

Didia  Lex,  enaQed  about  eighteen  Years  after  the  former, 
ordaining,  that  the  Laws  for  regulating  Expences  fliould 
reach  all  the  Italians,  as  well  as  the  Inhabitants  of  Rome;  and 
that  not  only  the  Makers  of  extravagant  Treats,  but  the 
Guefts  too,  fhould  incur  a  Penalty  for  their  Offence  [c). 

Lex  Licinia,  the  Author  P,  Licinius  Crajfus  the  Rich ;  agree- 
ii'g  in  moft  Particulars  with  the  i^jww/an  Law;  and  farther 
prefcribing,  that  on  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Nundincs,  thirty 
■^Jfcs  fliould  be  the  moft  that  was  fpent  at  any  Table;  and 
that  on  ordinary  Days,  which  were  not  parti- 
^tur}flfaint^c'' ^^^^^^^ ^^^^  there fliould  be  fpent  only 

faubonjrA'GeU  ^^^'"^^  Pounds  of  dry  Flefti,  and  one  Pound  of 
Not!E  MSS./«  Bib.  Salt  Meat ;  but  allowing  as  much  as  every  Bo- 
C.  C.  c.  Oxon.     dy  pleafed  of  any  Fruits  of  the  Ground. 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  enafted,  not 
fo  much  for  the  retrenching  of  extravagant  Treats,  as  for 
the  lowering  the  Price  of  Provifions  (d). 

jEmilia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus,  Conful,  a- 
bout  J.  675,  refpeaing  the  particular  Sorts  of  Meats  m  Ufe 
at  that  Time,  and  flating  the  juft  Quantities  allowable  of 
every  Kind  (e). 

{a)  Macrchii  Saturn,  lib.  2.  cap.  14.  {b)  Ibid.&  A.  Gell  lib.  2,  cap  24, 
{c)  Ibid.  &  A.  Cell.  lib.  a.  cap.  24.     «)  A.  Gell.  lib.  2.  cap.  24.    {e)  Ibid. 
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Antia  Lex,  the  Author  Antius  Rejlio  :  A  farther  Effay 
toward  fupprefTing  Luxury,  the  Particulars  of  which  we 
are  not  acquainted  with.  But  Macrobms  gives  us  this  re- 
markable Story  of  the  Author,  that  finding  his  Infiitution 
to  be  of  very  Httle  Force,  by  Reafon  of  the  great  Head  that 
Prodigahty  and  Extravagance  had  gained  in  the  City, 
he  never  afterwards  fupped  abroad  as  long  as  he  Uved,  for 
fear  he  fhouii'  be  forced  to  be  a  Witnefs  of  the  Contempt  of 
his  own  Injund;ion,  without  being  in  a  Condition  to  punifh 
it  {a). 

Julia  Lex,  prefe:  red  in  th«  Time  of  Augnjlus^  allowing 
two  hundred  Sejiertl:  ior  the  Provifions  on  the  Dies  Profejli, 
three  hundred  on  the  common  FeElivals  in  the  Kalendar, 
and  a  thoufand  at  Mani:'g;e-Fcafts,  and  fuch  extraordinary 
Entertainments  (/>). 

A.  Gellius  farther  adds,  that  he  finds  in  an  old  Author,  an 
Edift  either  of  Augujlus  or  Tiberius,  (he  is  uncertain  which) 
raifing  the  Allowance  according  to  the  DiiFerence  of  the  Fef- 
tivals,  from  three  hundred  to  two  thoufand  Sejlertii  [c). 

Hither  may  be  referred  the  Lex  Oppia,  the  Author  C.  Op- 
pius.  Tribune  the  Commons  A.,  540,  in  the  Heat  of  the 
fecond  Punic  War;  ordaining,  that  no  Woman  fliould  have 
above  half  an  Ounce  of  Gold,  wear  a  Party-coloured  Gar- 
ment, or  be  carried  in  a  Chariot  in  any  City,  Town,  or  to 
any  Place  within  a  Mile's  Diftance,  unlefs  upon  the  Account 
of  celebrating  fome  facred  Solemnity  (ci). 

(a)Macroh.  &  A,  Cell,  {b)  A.Cdl,  {c)  Ibid,  [d)  Lh.  lib.  34.  'I'ac] 
Ann-  3. 
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CHAP,  xxxir. 

Laws  relating  to  Martial  Affairs. 

OA  GRATA  Lex  Militarise  the  Author,  probably,  M.  Va* 
*^  /mw/ Cor-yw/,  Dictator,  yf.  411,  ordaining,  that  no  Sol- 
dier's Name  which  had  been  entered  in  the  Mufter-Roll, 
fhould  be  {truck  out,  unlefs  by  the  Party's  Confent :  And  that 
no  Perfon,  who  had  been  Military  7ribunej  fhould  execute 
the  Office  of  DuBor  Ordinum  {a). 

Sempronia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  Tri- 
bune of  the  Commons,  A.  630,  ordaining,  that  the  Soldiers 
Ihould  receive  their  Cloaths  gratis  at  the  public  Charge, 
without  any  Diminution  of  their  ordinary  Pay:  And  that  no 
one  Ihould  be  obliged  to  ferve  in  the  Army,  who  was  not 
feventeen  Years  old  (^). 

Maria  Porcia  Lex,  the  Authors  L.  Marius  and  Porcius 
Cato,  Tribunes  of  the  Commons,  A.  691,  ordaining,  that  a 
Penally  fhould  be  inflided  on  fuch  Commanders  as  writ  falfly 
to  the  Senate,  about  the  Number  of  the  Slain  on  the  Ene- 
mies Side,  and  of  their  own  Party  :  And  that  they  fhould  be 
cbliged,when  they  firft  entered  theCity,to  take  a  folemnOath 
before  the  ^ajiors,  that  the  Number  which  they  returned 
was  true,  according  to  the  heft  Computation  (r). 

Sulpicia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Sulpicius,  Tribune  the  Com- 
mons, A.  66i^,  ordaining,  that  the  chief  Command  in  the 
Mithridatic  War,  which  was  then  enjoyed  by  L.  Sylla,  fhould 
be  taken  from  him  and  conferred  on  C.  Marius  (d). 

Gahinia  Lex,  the  Author  yf.  Gabinius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  685,  ordaining,  that  a  CommifTion  fhould  be 
granted  to  Cn.  Pompey,  for  the  Management  of  the  War 
againfl  the  Pirates  for  three  Years,  with  this  particular 
Claufe,  that  upon  all  the  Sea  ori  this  Side  Hercules''s  Pillars, 
and  in  the  Maritime  Proyinces  as  far  as  400  Stadia  from  the 
Sea,  he  fhould  be  empowered  to  command  Kings,  Gover- 
nors, and  States,  to  fupply  him  with  all  Neceflaries  in  the 
Expedition  [e). 

(a)  Lh.  l!b.  7.  (b)  Plut.  in  C.  Gracch.  {c)  Valer.  Max.  Lib.  %.  cap.' 8, 
ii)  Veil.  Faterc.  lib.  2.  Flor.  Epit.  -j-j.  Plutarch  in  Sjl/a^&  Mario,  &c.  [e)  Jf- 
fonius  in  Cornelian.  Veil.  Paterc,  lib,  X.  Plutarch,  in  Pcmp.  Cicero  de  Lege  Ma- 
«7;a,  &  pcjl  Reditutn  in  Senat. 
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Manilia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Manilius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, J.  687,  ordaining.  That  all  the  Forces  of  Lucullus, 
and  the  Provinces  under  his  Government,  fhould  be  given 
to  Pompey  ;  together  with  Bithynia,  which  was  under  the 
Command  of  Glabrio ;  and  that  he  fhould  forthwith  make 
War  upon  Mithridates ;  retaining  ftill  the  fame  Naval  Forces, 
and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Seas,  as  before  {a). 

(a)  Cicero  de  Lege  Manilia,  Phtard.  in  Pomp.  FUr.  Epitom.  100. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

De  Tutelis,  or  Laws  concerning  Wardships. 

aTILIJ  Lex,  the  Author  and  Time  unknown,  prefcnb- 
^  ing  that  the  Prator,  and  the  major  Part  of  the  Tn- 
huncs,  Ihould  appoint  Guardians  to  all  Minors,  to  whom 
none  had  been  otherwife  affigned  (a).  ,  ,  •  t 

The  Emperor  C/flwJ/w/  feems  to  have  abrogated  this  Law, 
when,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  he  ordered,  that  the  Affign- 
ment  of  Guardians  fliould  be  in  the  Power  of  the  Coftjuls  {b). 

L^toria  Lex,  ordaining,  that  fuch  Perfons  as  were  diftraa- 
ed,  or  prodigally  fquandered  away  their  Eftates,  fhould  be 
committed  to  the  Care  of  fome  proper  Perfons,  for  the  Se- 
curity of  themfelves  and  their  PoffeiTions :  and  that  whoever 
was  conviaed  of  defrauding  any  in  thofe  Circumftances, 
lliould  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  Mifdemeanor  (f). 

(a)  Li'v.  lib.  39.  {h)  Sueton.  in  Claud,  cap.  23.  (c)  Cicero  de  Offic.  lib.  3. 
Nat.  Deor,  lib.  3. 
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C-H  A  P.  XXXIV. 

Laws  concerning  Wills,  Heirs,  andLegacies, 

pUria  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Furius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, oraammg,  that  no  Perfon  fhould  give,  by  Way 

ot  the  Mafter  who  manumitted  him,  and  to  fome  other 
Parties  there  excepted  (a). 

Commons,  A.  584  ordaming,  that  no  Woman  (hould  be 
left  He.refs  to  an  Eflate  ;  and  that  no  Cenfu.  (hould,  by  hi! 
W  ,11,  g,ve  above  a  fourth  Part  of  what  he  was  worth,  {o  a 

Sr^td  E.t^T„n7nS:;,Str'  " 

ra.ent'r,Ti"c«(;^;.rB"oir"^  '^^'^ 

(.)  Bali..       (^)  c,V„.,  ;„  r.rr.  3.  ir/„,-^. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 
concerning  Money,  Ufury,  &c. 


rev  to  thf  AH^  r  D  ^    '  f'^'^a'n'ng.  tl'at  m  lendini;  Mo- 

rH  t^^LMlTmif'^  h'''''-'  \  Tenor  ?f  the 
Citizens  W,  '''"'llobferved,  as  well  as  among  the 

of  the  City)  that  all  CrlT   ^  ^     ^i'^^         P^^'"^'-  Part 
upon  the  %ePSrLt:t1  r^fe^^^^^^^ 
Law,  as  moft  unreafonable,  is  cenfured  by  ptrc  Jus  (I) 

35-  f '•«'■»  m  Lib.  z.  c,p.  „, 
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Gabinta  LeXy  the  Author  Aul.  Gabinius,  Tribune  of  t^e 
Commons>  A.  685,  ordaining,  that  no  Aftion  fhould  be 
granted  for  the  Recovery  of  any  Money  taken  up,  verfiird 
fa^d,  i.  e.  firft  borrowed  upon  a  fmall  Ufe,  and  then  lent 
out  again  upon  a  greater  ;  which  Pra6lice  was  highly  un- 
reafonable  {a). 

Claudia  LeXy  the  Author  Claudius  C^far ;  commanding, 
that  no  Ufurer  ftiould  lend  Money  to  any  Perfon  in  his 
Non-age,  to  be  paid  after  the  Death  of  his  Parents  (3). 

Vefpafia?i  added  a  great  Strength  to  this  Law,  when  he 
ordained,  that  thofe  Ufurers  who  lent  Money  to  any  Filius 
Familiai  or  Son  under  his  Father's  Tuition,  fhould  have  no 
Right  ever  to  claim  it  again,  not  even  after  the  Death  of 
his  Parents  (r). 

{a)  Cicero  nd  Attic,  lib.  g.  Epift.  ult.  lib.  6.  Eplft.z.  [h)  Tacit.  Annal.  ii 
{^c)Sueton.  in  ^^efp.  cap.  ii. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Laws  concerning  the  Judges. 

C<Empronia  Lex,  the  Author  C  Sempronius  Gracchus,  Tri- 
^  bune  of  the  Commons,  A.  630.  ordaining,  that  the 
Right  of  Judging,  which  had  been  affigned  to  the  Senatorian 
Order  by  Romulus,  Ihould  be  transferred  from  them  to  the 
Equites  [a). 

Servilia  Lex,  the  Author  ^.  Servilius  Ccepio,  Conful  with 
C.  Atilius  Serranus,  A.  647.  abrogating  in  Part  the  former 
Law,  and  commanding,  that  the  Privilege  there  mentioned 
Ihould  be  divided  between  both  Orders  of  Knights  and  Se- 
nators [b). 

Plutarch  and  Florus  make  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  to  have_ 
appointed  300  Senators,  and  600  Equites,  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  Judgments ;  but  this  feems  rather  to  belong  to  the 
Servilian  Law,  if  not  totally  a  Miftake  (r).    This  Law  was 
ioon  after  repealed. 

Livia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Livius  Drufus,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  662,  ordaining,  that  the  Judiciary  Power 
fliould  be  feated  ip  the  Hands  of  an  equal  Number  of  Se- 
nators and  Knights  (d). 

(a)  Afconius  in  Di-vin.  Tacit.  Ann.  iz.  Fel.  Paterc.  L.  2.  {b)  Cl-ero  Je  Art 
K*^/.  l,b.  2.  de  Oratorc  m  Bruto,  in  Orat.  pro  Scaur,,  {c)  Cicro  de  Orator  % 
/^/.-r.  Epit.  71.    {d)  Afconius  \a  Corne-lian. 

But 
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But  this,  among  other  Conftitutions  of  that  Author,  was 
abrogated  the  very  fame  Year,  under  Pretence  of  being 
made  inaufpicioufly. 

Plautia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Plautius  Sihanus,  Tribune 
of  the  Commons,  J.  664.  ordaining,  that  every  Tribe 
fliould  chufe  out  of  their  own  Body  fifteen  Perfons  to  ferve 
as  Judges  every  Year ;  by  this  Means  making  the  Honour 
common  to  all  the  three  Orders,  according  as  the  Votes 
carried  it  in  every  Tribe  ^a). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  Dilator,  A. 
673,  taking  away  the  Right  of  Judging  entirely  from  the 
Knights,  and  reftoring  it  fully  to  the  Senators  (^^). 

Jure li a  Lex,  the  Author  L,  Aurelius  Cotta,  Praetor,  A. 
653,  ordaining,  that  the  Senatorian  and  Equejlrian  Orders j 
together  with  the  Tribuni  Mrarii,  fhould  ftiare  the  judicial 
Power  between  them  (c). 

Pompeia  Lex,  the  Author  Pompey  the  Great,  Conful  with 
Crajfus,  A.  698,  ordaining,  that  the  Judges  fliould  be 
chofen  otherwife  than  formerly,  out  of  the  richeft  in  every 
Century;  yet,  notwithftanding,  Ihould  be  confined  to  the 
Perfons  mentioned  in  the  Aurelian  Law  {d). 

Julia  Lex,  the  Author  Julius  Cafar,  confirming  the 
aforefaid  Privilege  to  the  Senators  and  Knights,  but  exclud- 
ing the  Tribuni  jErar a  (e). 

Rofmus  fetsthis  Law  before  that  of  Pompey  ;  but  it  is  very 
plain,  it  was  not  made  until  afterwards. 

Antonia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Antony,  Conful  with  Julius 
Cafar,  A.  Jog,  ordaining,  that  a  third  Decury  of  Judges 
fhould  be  added  to  the  two  former,  to  be  chofen  out  of  the 
Centurions  (/). 

{a)  Clcert  pre  Cornel.  &  aJ  Att. {b)  Fltr.  Epitom.  89.  j^fcon.  in  Di- 
vtnat.  (c)  Cicero  in  Terrem.  Fell.Wh.z.  fiJ)  Cicero  ia  Ftfencm,  (e)  iiust. 
in  Julie,  cap.  41.    {/)  Cicero  in  Philipp.  i .  fif  5 . 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 


Laws  relating  to  Judgments. 

POMPEIA  Lex,  the  Author  Pompey  the  Great,  fole 
'  Confuh  A.  701,  forbidding  the  Ufe  of  the  Laudators 
in  Trials  (a). 

Memmia  Lex,  ordaining,  that  no  Perfon's  Name  Ihould 
be  received  into  the  Roll  of  Criminals,  who  was  abfent 
upon  the  public  Account  (b). 

Remmia  Lex,  ordaining,  that  Perfons  convifled  of  Ca- 
lumny (hould  be  ftigmatized  {c). 

Both  thefe  Laws  fometimes  go  under  the  Name  of  Mem^ 
mietf  and  fometimes  of  Rejnmia ;  the  Piftinftion  here  ob- 
ferved  is  owing  to  P.  Manutius. 

Cine i a  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Cincius,  Tribune  of  the  Com-  . 
mons,  A.  549,  forbidding  any  Perfon  to  accept  of  a  Gift 
upon  Account  of  judging  a  Caufe.    This  is  commonly  called 
Lex  Muneralis  (d). 

{a)  Flutarch.  in  Pomp.  &  in  CaUtte  Ut'tcenf.  Valer.  Max.  lib.  6.  cjp.  a.  (i) 
Cicero  in  Fatin.  P^al.  Max.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  [c)  Cicero  pro  Sext.  Rofcio.  (//) 
L,iv.  lib.  34.  Tacit.  Ktin.  14.  Cicero  ad  Attic,  lib.  x.  de  Orators  i.de  SeneS. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

LAWS  relating  to  CRIMES. 

THE  Crimes  or  A£lIons  that  tended  to  the  Prejudice 
of  the  State,  have  been  already  reckoned,  up,  and 
briefly  explained.  The  Laws  on  this  SubjeQ:  are  very  nu- 
merous, and,  by  Reafon  of  their  great  Ufefulnefs,  have 
been  preferved  at  large  in  the  Labours  of  the  Civilians,  with 
the  particular  Heads  of  which  they  confifted.  It  will  be 
fufficient  to  the  prefent  Defign,  to  mention  fuch  as  are 
hinted  at  in  the  ordinary  Clafiics,  and  to  fpeak  of  thofe  only 
in  general. 

De 
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De  Majestate. 

Gabinta  Lex,  already  defcribed  among  the  Laws  relating 
to  Aflemblies.  ° 

J^puleia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Apuleius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A.  652.  Itfeems  to  have  been  enaded  for  the  Re- 
ftraint  of  public  Force  and  Sedition  in  the  City  {a)  Sho- 
^/W  thinks,  that  it  was  this  Law,  which  made  theQueftion 
de  Majejiate  perpetual. 

taria  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Varius  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, A  662,  ordaining,  that  all  Perfons  ftould  be  brought 
to  a  public  Trial,  who  had  any  Way  encouraged  or  affifted 
the  Confederates  in  the  late  War  againft  Rome  fb). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  Diaator,  A 
670.  making  it  Treafon  to  lead  an  Army  out  of  a  Province^ 
or  to  engage  in  a  War  without  fpecial  Orders;  to  endea- 
vour the  ingratiating  himfelf  with  the  Army,  fo  as  to  make 
them  ready  to  ferve  his  particular  Intereft;  or  to  fpare,  or 
ranfom  a  Commander  of  the  Enemy  when  taken  Prifoner- 
or  to  pardon  the  Captains  of  Robbers  and  Pirates ;  or  for  a 
Roman  Citizen  to  refide  without  Orders  at  a  foreign  Court  • 
and  affigning  the  Punifliment  of  Aquce  ^  Ignis  Interdic^io  to 
ail  that  fhould  be  convided  of  any  of  thefe  Crimes  (c). 

Julia  Lex,  the  Author  Julius  Ccefar,  either  in  his  firft 
Confulfhip,  or  after  the  Pharfalian  Vidory,  ordaining  the 
Punilhment  mentioned  in  Sylla's  Law,  to  be  inflided  on  all 
that  were  found  guilty  de  Majejiate ;  whereas  Sylla  intended 
It  only  tor  the  Particulars  which  he  there  fpecifies  {d). 

AntoniaLex,  the  Author  Mark  Antony,  allowing  thofe 
who  were  condemned  de  Majejiate,  an  Appeal  to  the  People- 
which  before  was  only  allowed  in  the  Crime  which  they 
c^W^^Ferduellto,  one  Part  of  the  Crimen  Majejlatis,  of  the 
moft  heinous  Nature ;  which  the  Lawyers  define,  HoRili 
ammo  adverfus  Rempubluam  ejfe.  This  Law  was  repealed 
by  Augitfius  if). 

In  fli  °''1f  t"''  ^'""-^'Pro  Cornel,  rufculan.  2. 

mBruto.  Vaer,us  Max,m.s  l,b.  8.  cap.  6.    (.)  Ci^ro  in  T^Jcn.pr,  cLni.  Of  J. 
{d)  Cicero  rhlipp.  I.    {e)  P.Manut.m.dcLegihus  >  n 
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De  Adulter 20^  ^  Pudicitia. 

'Julia  LeX)  the  Author  Augujlus  Ccsfart  as  Suetonius  in- 
forms vl^  (a).    'Juvenal  mentions  this  La\/  in  his  fecond  Sa- 
tyr, and  feems  to  mtimate,  that  it  was  afterwards  confirm- 
ed, and  put  in  full  Force  by  the  Emperor  Domitian  j  the  ' 
Rigor  of  it  is  there  very  handfomely  exprefled : 

-—  Leges  revocahat  amaras  [b) 

Omnibus,  atque  ipjis  Veneri  Martiquej  timendas. 

Scatinia  Lexy  the  Author  C.  Scatinius  Aricinus,  Tribune  of 
the  Commons;  though  fome  think  it  was  called  Z.^'.v 
tinia,  from  one  Scantinius,  'Tribune  of  the  Commons  ;  a- 
gainfl  whom  it  was  put  in  Execution.  It  was  particularly 
levelled  againft  the  Keepers  of  Catamites,  and  againft  fuch 
as  proftituted  themfelves  for  this  vile  Service  [c).  The  Pe- 
nalty enjoined  by  the  Author,  was  only  pecuniary ;  but 
Augujlus  Caejar  made  it  afterwards  capital  {d) 

Cornelia  Lex  inter  Jcarios,  veneficos. 

The  Author  Cornelius  Sylla,  Dilator.  It  was  directed 
againft  fuch  as  killed  another  Perfon  with  Weapons  or  Poifon, 
or  fired  Houfes,  or  took  away  any  Perfon's  Life  by  falfe 
Accufation;  with  feveral  other  Heads. 

There  was  a  Claufe  in  this  Law,  that  the  Perfon  who 
flood  accufed  of  the  Crimes  therein  mentioned,  might  have 
his  Choice  of  letting  the  Jury  give  their  Verdid  Clamy  vel 
Palam,  by  Voices  or  by  Tablets  (e), 

De  Parricidis.  <■ 

The  old  Law  which  prefcribed  the  odd  Sort  of  Punifh- 
ment  proper  to  this  Crime,  was  reftored  and  confirmed  by 
Pompey  the  Great,  with  the  Title  of  Lex  Pompeia  (/). 

Cornelia  Lex  Jalfu 

Sylla  the  Dilatory  as  he  appointed  a  proper  Prator  to 
make  Inquifition  into  what  they  called  Crimen  falfii  fo  he 
ena6ted  this  Law  as  the  Rule  and  Standard  in  fuch  Judg- 

(a)  \vi  Aug.zt.Tf.  34.  (h)  Juv.Sit.  2.  V.  30.  {cj  ^uiiittl.  lib.  4.  cap,  a. 
Hb  7.  cap.  4.  Cicero  Philip.  3.  Juv.  &c.  (d)  JuJI.  InJht,  lib.  4.  (e)  Cic.  pn 
Cl^nt.  {f)JuJ}.I,~,Jl.\,h,\ha!,i. 

ment 
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ment  {a).  It  takes  in  all  Forgers,  Concealers,  Interliners, 
l^c.  of  Wills ;  Counterfeiters  of  Writs  and  Edids ;  falfe 
Accufers,  and  Corrupters  of  the  Jury  ;  together  with  ihofe 
that  any  Ways  debafed  the  public  Coin,  by  (having  or  filing 
the  Gold,  or  adulterating  the  Silver,  or«publilhing  any  reW 
Pieces  of  Tin,  Lead,  ^c.  and  making  thofe  incur  the  fame 
Penalty  (which  was  Jgua  £5?  Ignis  Interdi^io)  who  volun- 
tarily connived  at  the  Offenders  in  thefe  Particulars. 
Leges  de  vi. 

PJautiay  or  Plotia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Pkutius,  Trilune 
of  the  Commons,  A.  675,  againft  thofe  that  attempted  any 
Force  againft  the  State  or  Senate,  or  ufed  any  Violence  to 
the  Magiftrates,  or  appeared  armed  in  Public  upon  any  ill 
Defign,  or  forcibly  expelled  any  Perfon  from  his  lawful  Pof- 
feffion.  The  Punifhment  afligned  to  the  Convicted  was 
Aqu<e      Ignis  Interdi^io  [b). 

Clodia  Lex  J  the  Author  P.  Clodius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
mons, J.  695,  ordaining,  that  all  thofe  fhould  be  brought 
to  their  Trial,  who  had  executed  any  Citizen  of  Rome  with- 
out the  Judgment  of  the  People,  alid  the  Formality  of  9l 
Trial  (c). 

The  Author  being  a  mortal  Enemy  of  Cicero^s,  levelled 
this  Law  particularly  againft  him  ;  who,  in  the  Time  of 
the  Catilinarian  Confpiracy,  for  the  greater  Expedition  and 
Security,  having  taken  feveral  of  the  chief  Parties  con- 
cerned, firft  imprifoned  and  afterwards  executed  them,  only 
upon  a  Decree  of  the  Senate.  Clodius  having  highly  in-, 
gratiated  himfelf  with  the  People,  by  feveral  popular  Laws, 
cafily  got  this  Aft  to  pafs ;  and  fo  obliged  Cicero  to  go  into 
Exile. 

Pompeia  Lex,  the  Author  Pompey  the  Great,  in  his  third 
Confulftiip,  A.  701.  It  was  direfited  efpecially  againft  the 
Authors  of  the  late  Riot,  upon  the  Account  of  Chdius  and 
Milo ;  in  which,  one  of  the  Curies  had  been  fet  on  Fire, 
and  the  Palace  of  Lepidus  the  Interrex,  aflaulted  by  Force. 
This  Law  introduced  a  much  ftiorter  Form  of  Judgment 
than  had  been  formerly  ufcd,  ordaining,  that  the  firft  three 
Days  in  every  Trial  fhould  be  fpent  in  hearing  and  examin- 
ing Witnefles;  and  then  allowing  only  one  Day  for  the 
two  Parties  to  make  their  formal  Accufation and  Defence; 
the  firft  being  confined  to  two  Hours,  and  the  other  to 

\a)  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  3.  Suet,  in  ^ug.  cap.  33.  {h)  Sueton.  la  Julie, 
cap.  5.  Die,  lib.  39.  Cicero  pro  Sextit,  frs  Mihne.  (c)  fdl.  Pattrc.  lib.  2. 
C/V.  ad  Attic,  lib,  3.  Die,  lib.  38. 

three. 
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three.  Hence,  the  Author  of  the  Dialogue  concerning 
famous  Orators,  (attributed  to  ^lintilian,  or  Tacitusy)  ob- 
ferves,  that  Pompey  was  the  firfl:  who  deprived  Eloquence  of 
its  old  Liberty,  and  confined  it  to  Bounds  and  Limits  {a). 

Leges  de  Amhitu. 

•  Fabia  Lex,  prefcribing  the  Number  of  SeBatores,  allowed 
to  any  Candidate  {b).    This  did  not  pafs. 

Acilia  Calpurnia  Lex,  the  Authors  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  and 
C.  Calpurnius  Pifo,  Confuls  A.  686,  ordaining,  that,  be- 
fides  the  Fine  impofed,  no  Perfon  convifted  of  this  Crime 
fhould  bear  an  Office,  or  come  into  the  Senate  {c). 

Tullia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  Conful  with  C. 
Antonius,  A.  6go,  ordaining,  that  no  Perfon,  for  two  Years 
before  he  fued  for  an  Office,  fhould  exhibit  a  Show  of 
Gladiators  to  the  People,  unlefs  the  Care  of  fuch  a  Solem- 
nity had  been  left  to  him  by  Will :  That  Senators,  convifl- 
ed  of  the  crimen  ambitus^  fhould  fuffer  aqua  ignis  inter- 
di^io  for  ten  Years  ;  and  that  the  Commons  fhould  incur  a 
feverer  Penalty  than  had  been  denounced  by  the  CaJpurnian 
Law  {d). 

Aufidia  Lex,  the  Author  Aufidius  Lurcc,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  6g2,  more  fevere  than  that  of  Tully;  having 
this  remarkable  Claufe,  that  if  any  Candidate  promifed 
Money  to  the  Tribujies,  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  fhould  be 
excufed  ;  but,  in  Cafe  he  aftually  gave  it,  he  fhould  be 
obliged  to  pay  to  every  Tribe  a  yearly  Fine  of  3000  Sejiertii 
{e). 

Lex  Licinia  de  Sodalitiis,  the  Author  M.  Licinius  Crajfus, 
Conful  with  Cn.  Pompey^  A.  698,  appointed  a  greater  Pe- 
nalty than  formerly  to  Offenders  of  this  Kind  (/).  By  So- 
dalitia,  they  underftood  an  unlawful  making  of  Parties 
at  Elections  ;  which  was  interpreted  as  a  Sort  of  Violence 
offered  to  the  Freedom  of  the  People.  It  is  flrange,  that 
this  Senfe  of  the  Word  fliould  have  efcaped  Cooper  and 
Littleton. 

Afconius  feems  to  imply,  that  the  Sodalitia  and  Ambitus 
were  two  different  Crimes,  when  he  .tells  us,  that  Milo  was 
arraigned  on  thofe  two  Accounts,  at  two  feveral  Times,  and 
not  before  the  fume^ia/lor  (g). 

(a)  FiJe  J^fcon.  in  MUon.Cic.  definih.  4.  C^/  de  Bell.  Ch.  1.  3.  &c.  {h)  Cic. 
fro  Murarna.  {c)  Cic.  preMurana,  prt  Cornel.  &c.  {d)  Cic.  in  Vatin.  pre  Sex- 
/io,  pro  Mur^ria,  Dio  1,37.  (f)  Cic,  ad  Attic.  1.  i .  ejp.  1 1 .  (f)  Cic.  pro  Plane. 
(g)  In  Argument.  Mihnian. 

Fompeia 
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Pompeia  LeXy  the  Author  Pompey  the  Great,  fole  Confulj 
/?.  701.  By  this  it  was  enafted,  that  whoever,  having 
been  conviSed  of  a  Crime  of  this  Nature,  fliould  after- 
wards impeach  two  others  of  the  fame  Crime,  fo  that  one 
of  them  was  condemned,  fhould  himfelf,  upon  that  Score, 
be  pardoned.  The  fhort  Form  of  Judgment,  mentioned  in 
Pompeia  Lexdevi,  was  ordered  too  by  this  Law  (a). 

Julius  Cafar  quite  ruined  the  Freedom  and  fair  Proceed- 
ings in  Elections,  when  he  divided  the  Right  cf  chufing 
Magiftrates  between  himfelf  and  the  People,  or  rather  dif- 
pofed  of  all  Offices  at  his  Pleafure  {b).    Hence  Lucan  : 

— Nam  quo  melius  Pharfalicus  ajinus  (r). 
Confide  notus  erit  P  Fingit  folennia  campus, 
Bt  71071  admiffce  dirimit  fiffragia  Plebis  ; 
Decantatque  Tribus,  y  vand  verfat  in  Ur7id. 
Nec  caelum  fervare  licet ;  totiat  Augure furdo  : 
Et  lata  jiira7itur  aves,  buboTie fi7iifro. 

From  what  brave  Conful  cou'd  the  Year  receive 

A  furer  Mark,  than  Death  and  Wars  fhall  leave  ? 

Afletnblies  are  a  Jefl: ;  and,  when  they  meet. 

The  gaping  Crowd  is  bubbled  with  a  Cheat. 

The  Lots  ar?  fhook,  and  forted  Tribes  advance  ; 

But  C^far,  not  blind  Fortune,  rules  the  Chance. 

Nor  impious  Rome  Heaven's  facred  Signs  obeys. 

While  Jove  ftiil  thunders  as  the  Augurs  pleafe  : 

And  when  left  Owls  fome  dire  Difafter  bode,  -j 

The  flaring  Mifcreants,  at  their  Mafter's  Nod,  C 

Look  to  the  Right,  and  fwear  the  Omen's  good.  J 

Bxit  Augufus  Tc{{cxe.dL  the  antlent  Privileges  to  the  Comitia, 
andreftrained  unlawful  Courfesufed  in  the  can vaffingat  Elec- 
tions, by  feveral  Penalties  fd)  ;  and  publiflied  for  this  Pur- 
pofe,  the  Lex  Julia  de  Ambitu  mentioned  in  the  Panders. 

Leges  de  Pecu7tiis  repetundis. 

Calpurnia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Calpurnius  Pifo  Frugi,  A. 
604,  ordaining  a  certain  Prator  for  the  Inquifition  of  this 
Crime,  and  laying  a  great  Penalty  on  Offenders  {ej. 

{a)  In  Argument.  Mile nia>!.  [b  Sue/oti.  in  Julie,  ap.  41 .  (c)  Lib.  5.  v. 
391.  i^d)  Siietcn.  in  AuguJ}.  cap.  40.  (e)  Ciccn  in  Bruto,  de  Offic.  lib.  4.  Orct. 
3.  in  I'^e?  rem. 


Cacilic: 
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Ccecilia  Lex^  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus  (a).  Slgotrtus 
believes  this  Law  to  be  the  very  f?me  with  the  former,  and 
that  either  the  two  Tribunes,  C^ciliusand  Calpurnius,  joined 
in  the  making  of  it;  and  fo  it  came  to  be  called  either  CaL 
purnia,  ox  CtsciUa,  at  Pleafure ;  or  that  in  this  Place  we 
ought  to  read  Calpumiui  inftead  of  Cacilia. 
-  Junia  Lex,  the  Author,proba  bly,-M.  Junius  Pennus,  Tri- 
bune the  Commons,  A.  627,  ordaining,  that  befides  the 
litis  (efiimatio,  or  rating  of  the  Damages,  the  Perfon,  conviQ:- 
ed  of  this  Crime,  fliould  fuffer  Baniftiment  {h). 

jServilia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  Frator,  A, 
6.53,  feveral  Fragments  of  which  are  collefled  from  Authors, 
and  tranfcrlbed  from  brazen  Tablets  hy  Si'goni us  {c). 

Acilia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Acilius  Glabrio ;  in  which  was 
this  remarkable  Claufe :  That  the  convided  Perfon  fliould  be 
allowed  neither  ampliatio,  nor  compere ndinatio ;  neither  a  new- 
Hearing  at  a  fet  Time  prefixed  by  the  Prator,  nor  an  Ad- 
journment of  the  Trial,  till  the  third  Day  after  the  firfl  ap- 
pearing of  the  Parties  in  the  Court  {d). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.Cornelius  Sylla,  Dictator;  or- 
daining, that,  befides  the  litis  ajlfmatio,  the  Perfon  conviaed 
of  this  Crime,  ihould  be  interdided  the  Ufe  of  Fire  and  Wa- 
ter {e). 

Julia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Julius  Cafar  ;  this  kept  its 
Authority  through  the  whole  Series  of  the  Emperors,  and 
isftill  celebrated  in  the  Pandects:  A  great  Part  of  it  was  le- 
velled againfl:  the  Mifdemeanors  of  provincial  Governors ; 
many  of  which,  according  to  this  Law,  are  alledged  againfl 
Pifo,  who  had  been  Proconful  in  Macedonia,  by  Cicero,  in  his 
•3,7th  Oration. 

(a)  Lib.  6.  cap.  ,9  Se£l.  10.  (i)  Cic.  in  Ferrem,  &  pro  Balhe.  Fell.  Pater c. 
lib.  2.  {e)  Cic.  pro  Foflhum.  pro  Balbo.in  Ferrem,  Sigon.  <le  judiciis,  lib.  2. 
cap.  27.  i^d)  Cic.  in  Ferrem.  Afcan.  in  eaj'dcvi.  (^)  Cic.  pro  Cluentio  ;  in 
Ferretn.  JJcon.  Fadian.  in  Fert  itiln, 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Mifcellany  Laws  not  fpoken  of  under  the  General 

Heads. 

CLodta  Lex  de  ColIegiiSi  the  Author  P.  Clodius,  Tribune 
of  the  Commons,  A  695,  ordaining,  That  the  Collegia, 
or  Companies  of  Artificers,  inftituted  by  Numaj  which  had 
in  a  great  Meafure  been  laid  down,  fliould  be  all  revived, 
and  obferved  as  formerly,  with  the  Addition  of  feveral'  new 
Companies  (a). 

Cecilia  Lex  de  jure  Itali^e,  ^  tributis  tollendis  ;  the  Au- 
thor ^C^cilius  Metellus  Nepos^  Prator,  A.  693,  ordaining. 
That  the  Tax  called  Portoria  fhould  be  taken  off  from  all 
the  Italian  States  {h). 

Portoria,  according  to  Sigonius's  Explication,  was  a  Sort 
of  Toll  paid  always  at  the  carrying  of  any  exportable  Goods 
to  the  Haven  ;  whence  the  CoUeaors  of  it  were  called  Por- 
iitores. 

^      Lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus. 

The  Romans,  confulting  the  Grandeur  of  their  Republic, 
had  always  a  particular  Honour  for  the  married  State;  and 
nothing  was  more  ufual  than  for  the  Cenfors  to  impofea  Fine 
upon  old  Batchelors.  Dionyfms  Halicarnajftsus  {cj  mentions 
an  old  Conftitution,  by  which  all  Perfons  of  full  Age  were 
obliged  to  marry  :  But  the  firft  Law,  of  which  we  have  any 
Certainty,  was  this  of  Augujliis  Cafar,  preferred  A.  736.  It 
did  not  pafs  before  it  had' received  feveral  Amendments,  be- 
ing at  firft  rejeaed  for  its  extreme  Severity,  This  is  the 
Subjea  oi'  Proper tius's  feventh  Elegy  of  the  third  Book. 

Gavifa  efl  certe fublatam  Cynthia  legem)  &c. 

My  Cynthia  laugh'd  to  fee  the  Bill  thrown  out,  i^c. 

Horace  calls  it  Lex  Marita  (d). 

A.  672,  this  Law  being  improved  and  enlarged,  was  pre- 
ferred in  a  new  Bill  by  Papius  and  Poppaus,  the  Confuls  at 

(a)  Cic.pro  Sextio  ;  inPifon.  pro  Dome.  Jfcoit.  in  Cornel  (h)  Dio.  lib.  37. 
Ctc.  in  Epiji.  ad  Attic.       {c)  Lib.  5.       (</)  In  Carmine  Saculari. 

that 
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that  Time;  whence  it  is  fometimes  called  Pap/a  Poppcsa 
Lex,  and  generally  yulia  Papia. 

A  great  Part  of  the  general  Heads  are  colle6ied  by  Lipfms, 
in  his  Comment  on  Tacitus  (a)  \  among  which,  the  moft 
remarkable  are  thofe  which  contain  the  Sanctions  of  Re- 
wards and  Punifhments. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  it  was  hereby  ordained,  that  all 
the  Magiftrates  (hould  take  Precedence  according  to  their 
Number  of  Children  ;  or  a  married  Man  before  a  Batche- 
lor :  That  in  Elections,  thofe  Candidates  fhould  be  pret- 
ferre<j,  who  had  the  moft  numerous  Offspring  :  And  that 
any  Perfon  might  have  th;e  Preference  for  an  Office,  who 
had  as  many  Children  as  he  wanted  Years  to  be  capable  of 
bearing  fuch  a  Dignity  (h)  :  That,  whoever  in  the  City  had 
three  Children,  in  the  other  Parts  of  Italy,  four,  and  in  the 
Provinces  five  (or,  as  fome  fay,  feven)  fhould  be  excufcd 
from  all  troublefome  Offices  in  the  Place  where  he  lived. 
Hence  came  the  famous yw/  tr'tum  liberorum,  fo  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  Pliny^  Martial,  &c.  by  which  the  Em- 
peror often  obliged  fuch  Perfons  with  this  Privilege,  to  whom 
Nature  had  denied  it. 

Of  the  Penalties  incurred  by  fuch  as  in  fpite  of  this  Law 
lived  a  fingle  Life,  the  chief  was,  that  unmarried  Perfors 
fhould  be  incapable  of  receiving  any  Legacy  or  Inheritance 
by  Will ;  unlefs  from  their  near  Relations;  and  fuch  as 
were  married,  and  yet  had  no  Children,  above  half  an  Eftate. 
Hence  Plutarch  has  a  fevere  Refle61;ion  on  the  covetous  Hu- 
mour of  the  Age  :  That  feveral  of  the  Romans  did  not  marry 
for  the  Sake  of  Heirs  to  their  own  Fortunes  ;  but  that  they  them- 
fehes  might,  upon  this  Account,  be  capable  of  inheriting  the 
EJlates  of  other  Men  (c). 

And  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  fame  Cuftom  : 

fam  Pater  es\  dedimus  quod  fama  opponere  poffij  (  /)  ; 
fura  Parentis  habes  :  propter  me  fcriberis  Hceres  ; 
Legatum  omne  capis,  nec  non  ^  duke  caducum. 

Now  by  my  Toil  thou  gain'ft  a  Father's  Fame  ; 
No  more  fhall  pointing  Crowds  atteft  thy  Shame, 
Nor  hooting  Boys  thy  Impotence  proclaim. 
Thine  is  the  Privilege  our  Laws  afford 
To  him  that  ftands  a  Father  on  Record : 


(a)  Excurf.  ad  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  3.  Liter.  C.  Fid.  Suet,  in  O&  mio^  c,  34. 
{h)  Plin.EpiJl.  1,  7.     (f)  Plut.  is-lft  ft-Kog-o^yiai;.     {d)  Sat.  9.  v.  8$. 

Pa  la 
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In  Mlfers  Wills  you  ftand  unqueftion'd  now, 
And  reap  the  Harveft  which  you  could  not  fow. 

Claudia  Lex  de  fcriharum  negotiatione. 

This  Law  is  barely  mentioned  by  Suetonius  {a) ;  and  feems 
a  Part  of  the  Lex  Claudia^  or  C.odia,  about  the  Trading  of 
the  Senators,  already  explained.  It  appears  therefore,  that 
nor  only  the  Senators,  but  the  Scribes  too,  or  at  lead  thofe 
Scribes  who  aflifled  the  ^dejlors^  were  forbid  to  rnake  ufe 
of  a  Veffel  of  above  three  Hundred  Amphorde :  We  may 
reafonably  fuppofe,  that  this  Prohibition  was  not  laid  upon 
them>in  Refpe£l  of  their  Order  and  Degree,  which  were  not 
by  any  Means  eminent ;  but  rather,  upon  Account  of  their 
particular  Place  or  Office :  As  it  appears  the  highefl:  Im- 
propriety, that  Perfons  concerned  in  the  public  Accounts, 
fliouldbe  fufFered  by  traffic  rather  to  fill  their  own  Coffers, 
than  improve  the  Revenues  of  the  State  [b). 

Mamilia  Lex ;  this  Law,  as  well  as  the  former,  depends 
on  the  fingle  Authority,  juft  pamed  by  Salufl  (c),  and  not 
explained  by  Manutivs  or  Roftnus.  It  feems  to  have  been  to 
this  Purpofe,  that  fince  Affairs  had  been  very  often  ill  ma- 
naged by  the  Nobility,  thofe  Perfons,  whofe  Anceftors  had 
born  no  Magiftracy  in  the  State,  fuch  as  they  called  Homines 
novi,  fliould,  for  the  future,  be  allowed  the  Privilege  of  hold- 
ing public  Offices  {d). 

Atinia  Lex  de  Furtis,  ordaining,  that  no  Prefcription  fhould 
fecure  the  Pofleffion  of  ftolen  Goods ;  but  that  the  proper 
Owner  fhould  have  an  eternal  Right  to  them  {ej. 

(a)  In  Domit.  cap.  9.  (b)  V.  Torrent,  in  not.  ai  locum.  {c)  In  Bell.  Ju- 
gurtbiit.    (d)  V.  Rivium  in  not.  ad  locum,    {e)  Cic.  Verr.  3.  A.  Cell.  cap.  7. 
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PART  II.    BOOK  IV. 


The  Roman  Art  of  War. 


CHAP.  I. 

^he  Levies  of  the  Roman  Foot. 

AT  the  fame  Time,  the  Confuh  were  declared  EleHed, 
they  chofe  the  MiUtary  Tribune Fourteen  out  of 
the  Body  of  the  Equites,  who  had  ferved  in  the  Army  five 
Years;  and, Ten  out  of  fuch  of  the  Commonalty,  as  had 
made  Ten  Campaigns.  The  former  they  called  Tribuni 
'Jitnloresy  the  latter  iienipres. 

The  Co«/m/j- having  agreed  cn  a  Levy,  (as  in  the  Time 
of  the  Common-wealth,  they  "cfually  did  every  Year) 
iflfued  an  Ediff,  commanding  all  Perfoiic  who  had  arrived  at 
the  Military  Age  (about  i  7  Years)  to  appear  (commonly)  in 
the  Capitol,  or  in  the  Area  before  the  Capitol,  as  the  moft 
facred  and  augufl:  Place,  on  fuch  a  Day.  The  People 
being   met,  and   the     Confuls,    who  prefided    in  the 

P  3  Affem- 
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Aflembly,  having  taken  their  Seats,  in  the  firfl  Place,  the 
four  and  twenty  Tribunes  were  difpofed- of,  according  to  the 
Number  of  Legions  they  defigned  to  embody,  which  were 
generally  four.  The  junior  Tribunes  were  affigned,  four  to 
the  firfl:  Legion,  three  to  the  fecond,  four  to  the  third,  and 
three  to  the  laft.  The  Jenior  Tribunes^  two  to  the  firfl:  Le- 
gion and  the  third;  three  to  the  fecond  and  laft.  After  this, 
every  Tribe  being  called  out  by  Lot,  were  ordered  to  divide 
into  their  proper  Centuries ;  out  of  each  Century  Soldiers 
were  called  by  Name,  with  RefpeQ:  had  to  their  Eftate 
and  Clafs ;  for  which  Purpofe  Tables  were  ready,  in 
which  the  Name, 'Age,  and  Wealth  of  every  Perfon  was 
exactly  defcribed.  Four  Men,  as  much  alike  in  all  Cir- 
cumftances  as  could  be  found,  being  prefented  out  of  the 
Century,  firft  the  Tribunes  of  the  firfl:  Legion  chofe  one, 
then  the  Tribunes  of  the  fecond  another,  the  Tribunes  of  the 
third  Legion  a  third  Man,  and  the  remaining  Perfon  fell  to 
the  Tribunes  of  the  fourth.  Then  four  more  were  drawn 
out ;  and  now  the  Right  of  chufing  firft,  began  with  the  T ri- 
bunes  of  the  fecond  Legion  ;  in  the  next  four,  with  the  Tri' 
bunes  of  the  third  Legion  ;  then  with  the  fourth  Legion, 
and  fo  in  Rotation  ;  thofe  Tribunes,  making  the  laft  Choice, 
who  chofe  firft  the  Time  before;  the  moft  equal  and  re- 
gular Method  imaginable. 

Cicero  has  remarked  a  fuperftitious  Cuftom  obferved  in 
thefe  Proceedings :  That  the  firft  Soldiers  pitched  upon, 
fhould,  for  the  Omen's  Sake,  be  fuch  as  had  fortunate 
Names,  asSahius,  Valerius,  and  the  like  {a). 

There  were  many  legal  Excufes  which  might  exempt 
Perfons  from  Enrolling  ;  as  when  in  the  fiftieth  Year  of 
their  Age;  for  then  they  were  excufed  ferving :  or  if  they  en- 
joyed any  Civil  or  Sacred  Office,  which  they  could  not 
conveniently  relinquifli ;  or  if  they  had  already  made  twen- 
ty Campaigns,  which  was  the  Time  required  for  eve- 
ry Foot  Soldier ;  or  if  upon  Account  of  extraordinary  Me- 
rit, they  had  been  by  public  Authority  releafed  from  the 
Trouble  of  ferving  for  fuch  a  Time  ;  or  if  they  were 
maimed  in  any  Part,  and  fo  ought  not  to  be  admitted  in- 
to the  Legions  ;  as  Suetonius  tells  us  of  a  Father,  who 
cut  off  the  Thumbs  of  his  two  Sons,  to  prevent  their  ferv- 
ing in  the  Army  {b).  And  Valerius  Maximus  gives  a  Re- 
liiiion  of  the  like  Nature  [c). 

[a)  Cic.  JeDh'i/ial.  1,  i.  (i)  Suitm.  AuguJ},  c.  24.  '  (c)  Fal, 

Max.  1.  6.  c.  3. 

Otherwife 
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Otherwife  they  were  obliged  to  ferve;  and  In  Cafe  of 
a  Refufal,  were  ufually  punilhed  either  with  Imprifonment, 
Fine,  or  Stripes,  according  to  the  Lenity  or  Severity  of  the 
Conful.  And  therefore  it  is  fomewhat  furprifing,  that  Ma- 
chiavel  ihould  commend  in  particular  the  Roman  Dilcipline, 
upon  Account  of  not  compelling  any  one  to  the  Wars,  when 
we  have  in  Hiftory  fuch  Evidence  to  the  contrary.  Nay,  we 
alfo  read  of  the  Conquifitores,  or  Imprefs-Mafters,  who  were 
commilTioned  upon  fome  Occafions,  to  compel  Men  into 
the  Service  of  the  State. 

Valerius  Maximus  {a)  gives  us  one  Example  of  changing 
the  Cuftom  of  making  Levies  by  the  Tribunes,  for  that 
of  chufing  them  by  Lot.  And  Appianus  Alexandrinus  {b) 
acquaints  us.  That  in  the  Spanifi  War  managed  by  Lucul- 
lus,  upon  Complaint  to  the  Senate  of  feveral  unjuft  Pradices 
in  the  Levies,  the  Fathers  thought  fit  to  chufe  all  the  Sol- 
diers by  Lot.  Yet  the  fame  Author  aflures  us.  That  with- 
in five  Years  after,  the  old  Cuftom  returned  of  making  the 
Levies  in  the  Manner  already  defcribed. 

However,  upon  any  extraordinary  Occafion  of  immediate 
Service,  they  omitted  the  common  FormaUties,  and  without 
much  Diftinaion  inlifted  fuch  as  they  met  with,  and  led  them 
out  on  an  Expedition.  Thefe  they  termed  Milites  fubitaru. 

(a)  Lib.  5.  Cap.  3.  i,h)  In  Ileric, 


CHAP.  n. 

fhe  Levy  and  Review  of  the  Cavalry. 

T}OMULUS  having  eftablllhed  a  Senate,  chofe  three 
^  hundred  of  the  ftouteft  young  Men  out  of  the  moft 
Noble  Families  to  ferve  on  Horfeback :  But  after  the  In- 
ftitution  of  the  Cenfus  by  Servius  Tullius,  all  thofe  Perfons 
had  the  Honour  of  being  admitted  into  the  Order  of  the 
Equitesy  who  were  worth  four  hundred  Sejiertia  ;  yet  no 
Man  was  thus  enrolled  by  the /iT/w^j  or  Confulsy  or  after- 
wards by  the  C.^/w,  unlefs  befuies  the  Eftate  required,  no 
Exception  could  be  taken  againft  his  Perfon  or  Morals,  it 
thefe  were  unqueftionable,  his  Name  was  entered  among 
the  Knights,  and  a  Horfe  and  Ring  given  him  at  the  pub- 
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lie  Charge ;  he  being  obliged  to  appear  for  the  future  en 
Horfeback,  as  often  as  the  State  fhould  h'ave  Occafion  for 
his  Service. 

So  that  there  being  always  a  fufficlent  Number  of  Equi- 
ies  in  the  City,  there  needed  only  d  Review  in  order  to  fit 
them  for  Service.  The  Learned  are  much  divided  in  this 
Point ;  yet  we  have  Authority  to  mention  three  feveral 
Sorts  of  Reviews,  Probatio,  Tranfueaioi  and  what  fhey 
properly  termed  Recenfto-,  though  they  are  ufually  confound- 
ed, and  feldom  underilood. 

The  Probatio  we  may  conceive  to  have  been  a  diligent 
Search  into  the  Lives  and  Manners  of  the  Equitesy  and  a 
ftria  Obfervation  of  their  Condition  of  Body,  Arms,  Horfes, 
&c.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  commonly  made  once  a 
Year. 

Tranfve^io,  Lipftus  makes  the  fame  as  Probatio ;  but  he  is 
certainly  miftaken  J  fince  the  Hints  colle6ted  from  different 
Authors,  reprefent  it  rather  as  a  pompous  Ceremony  arid 
Procefllon,  than  an  Examination.  The  mod  learned  Gravius 
fays  it  was  always  made  in  the  Forum  (a).  Dioiiyftus  de- 
fcribes  it  in  the  following  Manner;  T^he  Sacrifices  being  finljh-^ 
ed,  all  thofe -who  are  alloived  Horfes  at  the  Expence  of  the 
State)  ride  along  in  Order  y  as  if  returning  from  a  Battle,  being 
habited  in  the  Togas  Palmatae,  or  the  Trabeas,  and  crown- 
ed with  Wreaths  of  Olive.  The  Procefpojt  begins  at  the  Tem- 
ple of  Mars,  without  the  V/alls,  and  is  carried  on  through  all 
the  eminent  Parts  of  the  City,  particularly  the  FOrum,  and 
the  Temple  of  Caftor  and  Pollux.  The  Number  fometimes 
reaches  to  five  thoufand  ;  every  Man  hearing  the  Gifts  and  Or- 
naments received,  as  a  Reuuard  of  his  Valour »  from  the  Ge- 
neral. A  mofi  glorious  Sight,  and  worthy  of  the  Roman 
Grandeur  (b). 

This  Solemnity  was  inftltuted  to  the  Honour  of  Cafior  and 
Pollux,  who,  in  the  Battle  with  the  Latins,  about  the 
Year  of  the  City  257,  appeared  in  the  Field  perfonally 
aflifting  the  Romans;  and,  prefently  after  the  Fight,  were 
feen  at  Rome  (juft  by  the  Fountain  where  their  Temple 
was  afterwards  built,)  upon  Florfes  all  foaming  with 
Sweat,  as  if  they  had  rode  Poft  to  bring  Tidings  of  the 
Vi6tcry  (r). 

The  proper  Rscenfio  was  the  Account  taken  by  the  Cenfon 
every  Lufirum,  when  all  the  People,  as  well  as  the  Equitesy 

(a)  Frafat.  ad  I.  Vol.  Thefaur.  Ant.  Rom.  ih)  Dlonyf.  Halic,  lib.  6. 

(c)  rittt.  in  Cgrif/an, 

were 
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were  to  appear  at  the  general  Survey :  So  that  it  was  only  a 
rtiore  folemn  and  accurate  Sort  of  Probation,  with  the  Ad- 
dition of  enrolling  new  Names,  cancelling  old  ones,  and 
Other  Circumftances  of  that  Nature. 

Befides  all  this,  it  was  an  ufual  Cuftom  for  the  Equites, 
■when  they  had  ferved  out  their  legal  Time  in  the  Wars,  to 
lead  their  Horfes  folemnly  into  the  Foriim,  to  the  Seat  of  the 
two  Cenforsy  and  there  having  given  an  Account  of  the  Com- 
manders under  whom  they  had  ferved,  as  alfo  the  Time, 
Places,  and  Actions  relating  to  their  Service,  they  were  dif- 
charged,  every  Man  with  Honour  or  Difgrace,  according  as 
he  deferved.  For  this  Account  we  are  obliged  to  Plutarch, 
who  gives  a  particular  Relation  how  this  Ceremony  was 
performed  with  univerfal  Applaufe  by  Pompey  the  Great. 

The  Obfcurity  and  Confufion  of  thefe  Matfers,  are 
llrongly  confirmed  by  the  Difagreement  of  two  very  learned 
Men,  one  makes  this  Eqici  redditio  the  fame  as  the  Pro- 
batio  [a],  the  other  the  fame  as  the  Tr-an/ve^io  {b). 

 -Non  nojlrum  ejl  tantas  componere  liter. 

The  Emperors  often  took  a  Review  of  the  Cavalry  ;  and 
Augujlus  particularly  reftored  the  old  Cuftom  of  the  Tranf- 
ve^ioy  which  had  been  difcontinued  for  fome  Time. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  all  the  Roman  Horfe  In  the 
Army  fhould  confift  of  Knights :  and  for  that  Reafon 
gonius,  and  many  other  learned  Men,  make  a  DiftinQ;ion  in 
the  Cavalry,  between  thofe  who  ferved  Eguo  publico,  and 
thofe  that  ferved  £^7^0  privato;  the  former  they  allow  to 
have  been  of  the  Order  of  Knights,  the  latter  not.  But 
Gravius,  and  his  noble  Countryman  Scbelius,  have  proved 
-this  Opinion  to  be  a  groundlefs  Conjedure.  They  demon- 
ftrate  from  the  Courfe  of  Hiftory,  that  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  Roman  State,  till  the  Time  of  Marius,  no  other  Horfe 
entered  the  Legions  but  the  true  and  proper  Knights,  ex- 
cept in  the  midft  of  public  Confufion,  when  Order  and  Dif- 
cipline  were  neglefited. 

After  that  Period,  the  military  Affairs  being  new  modelled, 
the  Knights  thought  not  fit  to  expofe  themfelves  abroad  in 
th€  Legions,  as  they  had  formerly  done,  but  generally  kept 
«t  Home  to  enjoy  their  Eftates,  and  to  fhare  in  the  Tranf- 

{a)  Herman.  Hugo  de  MUitia  Equejiri,  1.  z,  c,  5.    {h)  Sigsn.  Annot.  aiLi-v . 
1.  c,  46, 
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anions  of  the  City ;  and  their  Places  in  the  Army  were 
filled  by  foreign  Horfe ;  or  if  they  ever  made  Campaigns 
themfelves,  they  held  fome  Port  of  Honour  and  Command. 
Hence  under  the  Emperors  a  Man  might  be  a  Knight,  and 
have  the  Honour  of  a  public  Horfe,  without  ever  engaging 
in  the  public  Caufe,  or  fo  much  as  touching  Arms;  which 
Confideration  made  fome  Princes  lay  afide  the  Cuftom  of 
allowing  the  Knights  a  Horfe,  and  leave  them  only  their 
Gold  Ring  to  diftinguifh  their  Order,  as  Pliny  {a)  Senior  af- 
firms to  have  been  done  in  his  Time. 

{a)  Lib.  33.  Cap.  1.  "vid.  Crav,  Praf.  ad  Fol,  i.  Th.  Rom 


CHAP.  in. 


The  Military  Oath,  and  the  Levies  of  the  Confe- 
derates. 


TH  E  Levies  being  finiftied,  the  Tribunes  of  every  Le- 
gion chofe  out  one  whom  they  thought  the  fitteft  Per- 
fon,  and  gave  him  a  folemn  Oath  at  large,  the  Subftance 
of  which  was,  that  he  Ihould  oblige  himfelf  to  obey  the 
Commanders  in  all  Things  to  the  utmoft  of  his  Power,  be 
ready  to  attend  whenever  they  ordered  his  Appearance,  and 
never  to  leave  the  Army  but  by  their  Confent.  After  he  had 
ended,  the  whole  Legion,  pafllng  one  by  one,  every  Man, 
fwore  to  the  fame  Effect,  crying  as  he  went  by.  Idem  in  me. 

This,  and  fome  other  Oaths,  were  fo  eflential  to  the  Mi- 
litary State,  that  Juvenal  ufeth  the  Word  Sacramenta  for 
Milites,  Militia.  'Sat.  xvi,35. 

Pramia  nunc  alia^  atque  alia  emohmenta  nofemus 
Sacramentoruni,-  <  ■ 

As  to  raifing  the  Confederate  Troops,  Polybius  Informs 
us,  that  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  Levies  were  made  in  Romej 
the  Cotfuls  gave  Notice  to  the  Cities  of  the  Allies  in  Italy, 
intimating  the  Number  of  Forces  they  fhould  have  Occafion 
to  borrow  from  them,  together  with  the  Time  and  Place 

when. 
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when,  and  where,  they  would  have  them  make  their  Ren- 
dezvous. The  States  accordingly  convened  their  Men,  and 
chuling  out  their  defired  Number,  gave  them  an  Oath, 
and  afligned  them  a  Commander  in  Chief,  and  a  Pay-mafter- 
General.  We  may  obferve,  that  in  the  Time  of  Polybiusy 
all  Italy  was  indeed  fubjeft  to  the  Romans  ;  yet  no  State,  or 
People  in  it,  had  been  reduced  into  the  Form  of  a  Province ; 
retaining,  for  the  Generality,  their  old  Governors  and  Laws, 
and  being  termed  Socii,  or  Confederates. 

But,  after  all,  the  Italians  were  not  only  divided  into  fepa- 
rate  Provinces,  but  afterwards  honoured  with  the  Jus  Civi- 
tatis  ;  the  Name  of  Socii  ceafed,  all  the  Natives  of  Italy  be- 
ing accounted  Romans',  and  therefore,  inftead  of  the  fecial 
Troops,  the  Auxilia  were  afterwards  procured,  which  are 
carefully  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  former.  They  were 
fent  by  foreign  States  and  Princes,  at  the  Defire  of  the 
Roman  Senate,  or  Generals,  and  were  allowed  a  fet  Pay  from 
the  Republic ;  whereas  the  SocH  received  no  Confideration 
for  their  Service,  but  a  Diftribution  of  Corn. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  E  V  O  C  A  T  L 

TH  E  moft  eminent  Degree  of  Soldiers  were  the  Evo- 
cati,  taken  as  well  out  of  Allies  as  Citizens,  out  of 
Horfe  as  Foot,  not  by  Force,  but  at  the  Requeft  and  In- 
treaty  of  the  Confuls,  or  other  Officers :  For  which  Purpofe, 
Letters  were  commonly  difpatched  to  every  particular  Man 
whom  they  defigned  thus  to  invite  into  their  Service.  Thefe 
were  old  experienced  Soldiers,  and  generally  fuch  as  had 
ferved  their  legal  Time,  or  had  received  particular  Marks 
of  Favour  as  a  Reward  of  their  Valour,  on  which  Accounts 
they  were  ftiled  Emeriti,  and  Beneficiarii:  Scarce  any 
War  was  undertaken,  but  a  great  Number  of  thefe  were 
invited  into  the  Army,  therefore  they  had  the  Honour  to  be 
reckoned  almoft  equal  with  the  Centurions.  In  the  Field 
theyufually  guarded  the  chief  Standard,  being  excufed  from 
all  the  Military  Drudgery,  of  ftanding  on  the  Watch,  la- 
bouring in  the  Works,  and  other  fervile  Employments. 


The 
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The  Emperor  Galba  gave  the  fame  Name  of  Evocati  to  a 
fele£i:  Band  of  young  Gentlemen  of  the  Ejuejirian  Rank, 
whom  he  kept  as  a  Guard  in  his  Palace  (^7). 

[a)  Suetofi,  in  Galh.  c.  i6. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  feveral  Kinds  of  the  Roman  Foot,  and  their  Diviftons  tnta 
Manipuli,  Cohorts,  and  Legions. 

TH  E  whole  Roman  Infantry  was  divided  into  four  Sorts> 
Feliiesy  Hajlatij  Principes,  and  Triarii. 
The  Velites  were  commonly  feme  of  the  Tirosy  or  young 
Soldiers,  of  mean  Condition,  and  lightly  armed.  They 
had  their  Name  a  velocitatey  from  their  Svyiftnefs  and  Expe- 
iSition.  They  feem  not  to  have  been  divided  into  diftinft 
Bodies  or  Companies,  but  to  have  marched  in  loofe  Order 
before  the  Army. 

The  Hajlati  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  ufed  in  antient 
Times  to  fight  with  Spears,  which  were  afterwards  laid 
afide,  as  incommodious;  thefe  were  taken  out  the  next  in 
_Age  to  the  Velites. 

The  Principes  were  generally  Men  of  middle  Age,  and 
of  greateft  Vigour ;  it  is  probable,  that  before  the  Inftitu- 
tlon  of  the  Haftatiy  they  ufed  to  begin  the  Fight,  whence 
they  borrowed  their  Name. 

The  Triarii  were  commonly  Veterans,  or  hardy  old  Sol- 
diers, of  long  Experience  and  approved  Valour.  They  had 
their  Name  from  their  Pofition,  being  marfhalled  in  the 
third  Place,  as  the  main  Strength  and  Hopes  of  their  Party. 
They  are  fometimes  called  Pilarii,  from  their  Weapon,  the 
Pilum. 

Every  one  of  thefe  grand  Divifions,  except  the  Velites, 
compofed  thirty  Manipuli,  or  Companies;  every  Manipulus 
made  two  Centuries,  or  Or  dines. 

Three  Manipuli,  one  of  the  H'^y?^//,  another  of  the  Prin- 
cipes,  and  a  Third  of  the  Triarii,  compofed  a  Cohors.  A- 
mong  thefe,  one  was  filled  with  fome  of  the  choiceft  Sol- 
diers and  Officers,  obtaining  the  honourable  Title  of  Prima 
Cohors.  We  meet  too  with  the  Pratoria  Cohors,  inftituted 
by  Scipio  Numantinus ;  feleQied  for  the  mod  Part  out  of  the 
Evocati  or  Reformades,  and  obliged  only  to  attend  on  the 

Prator 
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Prator  or  General :  And  this  gave  Original  to  the  Prato- 
rianii  the  Life-guard  of  the  Emperors. 

Ten  Cohorts  made  up  a  Legion  ;  the  exaQ:  Number  of 
Foot  in  fuch  a  Battahon,  Romulus  fixed  at  three  thoufand  ; 
though  Plutarch  aflures  us,  that  after  the  Reception  of  the 
Sabines  into  Rome)  he  encreafed  it  to  fix  thoufand.  The 
common  Number  afterwards,  in  the  firft  Times  of  the  Free 
State,  was  four  thoufand  :  In  the  War  with  Hannibal,  it 
rofe  to  five  thoufand.  After  this,  it  is  probable  they  funk 
to  about  four  thoufand,  or  four  thoufand  two  hundred  again  ; 
which  was  the  Number  in  the  Time  of  Polybius. 

In  the  Age  of  Julius  C^far,  we  do  not  find  any  Legions 
exceeding  the  Polybian  Number  of  Men ;  and  he  himfelf 
exprefly  fpeaks  of  two  Legions,  that  did  not  make  above 
feven  thoufand  between  them  {a). 

The  Number  of  Legions  kept  in  Pay  together,  was  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  various  Times  and  Occafions.  Dur- 
ing the  free  State,  four  Legions  were  commonly  raifed  every 
Year,  and  divided  between  the  two  Confuls :  Yet  in  Cafes 
of  NecefTity,  we  fomctimes  meet  with  no  iefs  than  fixteen 
or  eighteen,  in  Livy. 

Augujlus  maintained  a  (landing  Army  of  twenty-three,  or 
^as  fome  will  have  it)  of  twenty-five  Legions ;  but  in  After- 
times  we  feldom  find  fo  many. 

They  borrowed  their  Names  from  the  Order  in  which 
they  were  raifed,  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia-,  but  becaufe  it 
ufuaily  happened,  that  there  were  feveral  Prima,  Secundee^ 
&c.  in  feveral  Places,  upon  that  Account  they  affumed  a 
Surname,  either  from  the  Emperors  who  firft  conftituted 
them,  as  Augujia,  Claudiana,  Galbiana,  Flavia,  Ulpia,  Tra- 
jana,  Antoniana,  or  from  the  Provinces  which  ][iad  been  con- 
quered chiefly  by  their  Valour;  as  Parthica,Scythica,  Gallica, 
Arabica,  &c.  Or  from  the  Names  of  the  particular  Deities, 
for  whom  their  Commanders  had  an  efpecial  Honour,  as 
Minervia,  and  Apollinaris :  Or  from  the  Region  where  they 
had  their  Quarters  ;  as  Cretenjis,  Cyrenaica,  Britannica,  &c. 
Or  fometimes  upon  Account  of  the  Accidents ;  as  Adju- 
trixj  Martia,  Fnlminatrix,  Rapax,  &c. 

(<»)  Csmmentar.  lib.  g. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  Dhifton  of  the  Cavalry,  and  of  the  Allies. 

TH  E  Horfe  required  to  every  Legion  was  three  hun- 
dred, divided  into  ten  Turmee  or  Troops,  thirty  to  a 
Troop,  every  Turma  making  three  Decurite,  or  Bodies  of  ten 
Men. 

This  Number  of  three  hundred  was  termed  juflus  Equi- 
iatusi  and  is  underftood  as  often  as  we  meet  v/ith  Legio  cum 
fuo  EqiiitatUi  or  Legio  cum  juflo  Equitatu.  And  though  we 
now  and  then  find  a  different  Number,  as  two  hundred  in  a 
Place  or  two  of  Lhy  and  Cafar ;  yet  we  muft  fuppofe  this 
Alteration  to  have  proceeded  from  fome  extraordinary  Caufe, 
and  confequently  to  be  of  no  Authority  againfl:  Hiftory* 

The  foreign  Troops,  under  which  we  may  comprife 
the  Socii  and  Auxiliaries,  were  not  divided  as  the  Citizens 
into  Legions,  but  firft  into  great  Bodies,  termed  Alee^  or 
Cornua,  and  thofe  again  into  Companies,  ufualiy  of  the  fame 
Nature  with  thofe  of  the  Romans ;  though,  as  to  this,  we 
have  little  Certainty  in  Hiflory,  being  a  Matter  of  fmall  Im- 
port an  e. 

We  may  farther  remark,  that  the  Forces  which  the  Ro- 
mans  borrowed  of  the  confederate  States  were  equal  to  their 
own  in  Foot,  and  double  in  Horfe;  though  bydifpofing  and 
dividing  them  with  great  Policy  and  Caution,  they  prevented 
any  Defign  that  they  might  poflibly  entertain  againfl  the 
natural  Forces ;  for  about  a  third  Part  of  the  foreign  Horfe, 
and  a  fifth  of  the  Foot,  were  feparated  from  the  reft,  under 
the  Name  oi,  Extraordinarii ;  and  a  more  feleft  Part  of 
thofe,  with  the  Title  of  Mle^i. 

In  the  Time  of  the  Emperors,  the  auxiliary  Forces  were 
commonly  honoured  with  the  Name  and  Conflitution  of  Le- 
gions, though  tJhe  more  antient  Appellation  of  J/^,  fre- 
quently occurs. 

They  were  called  y^U,  from  their  Pofition  in  the  Army  ; 
and  therefore  we  mufl  expe6l  fometimes  to  find  the  fame 
Name  applied  to  the  Roman  Soldiers,  when  they  happened 
to  have  the  fame  Stations. 
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CHAP.  vn. 

The  Officers  in  the  Roman  J^rmy,  anAJirjl  of  /^^  Centurions 
and  Tribunes ;  ix)ith  the  Commanders  of  the  Horfe,  and 
of  the  confederate  Forces.  ' 

TH  E  military  Officers  may  be  divided,  according  to 
LipftuSf  into  proper  and  common  ;  the  firfi:  prefiding 
over  fome  particular  Part,  as  the  Centurions  zn^  Tribunes; 
the  other  ufingan  equal  Authority  over  the  whole  Army,  as 
the  Legati  and  General. 

We  cannot  have  a  tolerable  Notion  of  the  Centurions ^  with- 
out remembering  what  has  been  already  delivered  ;  that  every 
one  of  the  thirty  Manipuli  in  a  Legion  was  divided  into  two 
Ordines  or  Ranks ;  and  confequently  the  three  Bodies  of 
the  Hajlatii  Principes,  and  Triarii,  into  twenty  Orders  a- 
piece,  or  ten  Manipuli.  Every  Manipulus  was  allowed  two 
Centurions f  or  Captains ;  one  to  each  Order  or  Century : 
And,  to  determine  the  Point  of  Priority  between  them, 
they  were  created  at  two  different  Elections.  The  thirty 
who  were  made  firft,  always  took  the  Precedency  of  the 
others,  and  therefore  commanded  the  right  Hand  Orders, 
as  the  others  did  the  Left. 

The  Triarii,  or  Pilani,  being  efteemed  the  mofl:  ho- 
nourable, had  their  Centurions  ele£led  firfl: ;  next  to  them 
the  Principes,  and  afterwards  the  Hajiati ;  whence  they  were 
called  primus  ^  fecundus  Pilus,  primus  ^  fecundus  PrincepSy 
primus  y  fecundus  Hajiatusy  and  fo  on. 

Here  it  may  be  obferved,  that/>r//w/  Ordines  is  ufed  fome- 
times  in  Hiftorians,  for  theCf«/«n'on/ of  thofe  Orders;  and 
the  fame  Centurions  are  fometimes  ftyled  Principes  Ordinum 
and  Principes  Centurionum. 

We  may  take  Notice  too,  what  a  large  Field  there  lay 
for  Promotion  ;  firft,  through  all  the  Orders  of  the  Hafati, 
then  quite  through  the  Principes  ;  and  afterwards  from  the 
laft  Order  of  the  Triarii,  to  the  Primipilus,  the  moft  ho- 
nourable of  the  Centurions,  and  who  deferves  to  be  par- 
ticularly defcribed. 
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This  Officer,  befides  his  Name  of  PrmipHus,  went  under 
the  feveral  Titles  of  Dux  Legionist  Prafe^us  Legionis,  Pri- 
mus Ceniurionum,  and  Primus  Centurio  ;  and  was  the  Cen- 
turion of  the  right  Hand  Order  af  the  firfl:  Manipulus  of 
the  Triarians  or  Pilani,  in  every  Legion.  He  prefided  over 
all  the  other  Centurions ;  and,  generally,  gave  the  Word  of 
Command  in  Exercifes  and  Engagements,  by  Order  of  the 
Tribunes.  Befides  this,  he  had  the  Care  of  the  Eagle,  or 
chief  Standard  of  the  Legion  :  Hence,  JquiU  prosejfe  is  to 
bear  the  Dignity  of  Primipilus  ;  and,  hence,  Aquila  is  taken 
by  Pliny  for  the  faid  Office  j  and  Juvenal  feems  to  intimate 
the  fame : 

Ut  locupletem  Aquilam  tibi  Sexagejlmus  annus 
Adferat.    Sat.  xiv.  197. 

Nor  was  this  Station  only  honourable,  but  very  profitable 
too;  for  he  had  a  fpecial  Stipend  allowed  him,  probably  as 
much  as  a  Knight's  Eftate  ;  and  when  he  left  that  Charge, 
was  reputed  equal  to  the  Members  of  the  Equeftrian  Order, 
bearing  the  Title  of  Primipilarius ;  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
thofe,  who  had  difoharged  the  greateft  civil  Offices,  were 
flyled  ever  after  C&nfulares,  Cenforii,  Pratorii,  ^lajloriii 
and  jEdilitii. 

The  Badge  of  the  Centurion^  Office  was  the  Fitis  or  Rod, 
which  they  bore  in  their  Hand  ;  whence  'vitem  pofcere  im- 
ports the  fame  as  to  fue  for  a  Centurionh  Place.  The  Em- 
rati  too  had  the  Privilege  of  ufing  the  Fitis,  as  being  in  all 
Refpecbs  fuperior  to  the  Centurions, 

As  to  the  Reafon  why  this  Rod  fhould  be  made  of  a  Vine-^ 
branch,  an  old  Scholiafl:  upon  Juvenal  facetioufly  fays,  that 
Bacchus  made  ufe  of  fuch  a  Scepter  in  his  martial  Expedi* 
tion,  and  recommended  >the  Ufe  of  it  to  Pofterity. 

Befides  the  Centurions,  every  Manipulus  had  two  FexiU 
Jar  a  or  Enfigns  ;  and  every  Centurion  chofe  two  Optiones,  or 
Succenturiones,  to  be  his  Deputies  or  Lieutenants. 

The  Trib  unes  owe  their  Name  and  Original  to  Romulus^ 
Inftitution,  when  he  chofe  three  Officers  in  chief,  of  that 
Name  out  of  the  three  Tribes  into  which  he  divided  his 
City.  The  Number  afterwards  encreafed  to  fix  in  every 
Legion.  They  were  created,  at  firft  by  the  Kings,  af- 
terwards by  the  Confuls  lor  fome  Time  until  about 
A.  U.  C.  393,  when  the  People  affumed  this  Right  to 
themfelves  :  And  though  in  the  War  with  Perfeus  King 
of  Macedon,  this  Privilege  was  re-affiimed  by  the  Con- 
fuls 
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fuls  [ajt  yet  we  6nd  that  in  the  very  fame  War,  it  quickly 
after  returned  to  the  People  {/>).  It  is  probable,  that  foon 
after  they  divided  this  Power  between  them,  one  half  of  the 
Tribunes  being  afligned  by  the  Confuls,  the  other  half  ele6t- 
ed  by  the  People.  The  former  were  termed  Rufulij  or  Ru- 
tuli ;  on  Account  of  Rutilius  Rufus  preferring  a  Law  in  their 
Favour.  The  others  Comitiati,  as  they  obtained  their  Com- 
mand by  the  public  Votes  in  the  Comitia  {c).  They  were 
fometimes  chofen  from  amongft  the  Equeftrian  and  Senatorian 
Orders :  And  in  the  Time  of  the  Ccefars,  mod  (if  not  all)  of 
the  Tribunes  feem  to  have  been  either  Senators  or  Knights. 
Which  occafioned  their  being  divided  into  the  Latidavii, 
afid  the  Angujiiclavii  ;  the  latus  clavus  properly  belonging  to 
the  former,  and  the  angiiflus  clavus  to  the  latter. 

The  Bufinefs  of  the  Tribunes  was  to  decide  all  Controver- 
fies  in  the  Army  ;  to  give  the  Word  to  the  Watch  ;  befides 
the  Care  of  the  Works  and  Camp,  and  feveral  other  Parti- 
•  culars,  which  (hall  be  properly  attended  to  as  they  arife. 

They  had  the  Honour  of  wearing  a  Gold-ring,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  Equites  ;  and  as  their  Office  was  much 
efteemed,  it  was  limited  to  no  longer  a  Continuance  than  fix 
Months,  in  order  to  encreafe  the  Rotation.  For  the  Know- 
ledge of  both  thefe  Cuftoms,  we  are  beholden  to  one  of  the 
Verfes  of  Juvenal,  Sat.  vii.  89. 

Semejiri  vatum  digitos  circumligat  auro^ 

Every  Turma,  or  Troop  of  Horfe,  had  three  Decurions, 
or  Captains  of  ten  :  But  he,  that  was  firft  elefted,  com- 
manded the  Troop,  and  the  others  were  but  his  Lieutenants ; 
though  every  one  of  the  Decurions  had  an  Optio,  or  Deputy 
under  him. 

As  to  the  Confederate,  or  foreign  Forces,  we  are  not  cer- 
tain how  the  fmaller  Bodies  of  them  were  commanded  :  But 
it  feems  moft  probable,  that  the  Romans  generally  difpofed 
of  them  according  to  their  Difcipline,  and  affigned  them  Of- 
ficers of  the  fame  Nature  with  thofe  of  the  Legions.  But 
the  two  Al^y  or  great  Divifions  of  the  Allies,  we  are  af- 
fured  had  each  a  Pr^fea  (appointed  them  by  the  Roman  Con- 
ful,)  who  governed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  legionary 
Tribunes. 

ia)riJe  Lim.  1.  4Z.     {})  Fid.  Lh.  1,  43.    (c)  Fid.  Afcn.  Tadian.  in  Ferrin. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

The  Legati,  and  the  Imperator,  or  General. 

TH  E  Defign  of  the  Legati^  at  their  Inftitution,  was  not 
fo  much  to  command,  as  to  advife  ;  the  Senate  felefit- 
ing  fome  of  the  oldeft  and  mofl:  prudent  Members  to  aflift  the 
General  in  his  Councils.  Dionyftus  calls  this  "  The  moft 
*'  Honourable  and  facred  Office  among  the  Romans,  bearing 
*'  not  only  the  Authority  of  a  Commander,  but,  alfo,  the 
*'  San6lity  and  Veneration  of  a  Prieft  (a)".  And  he  and 
Polybius  gave  them  no  other  Name  than  ngto-Surat  a-vf^Saxoi,  El* 
ders  and  Counfellors, 

They  were  chofen  commonly  by  theConfuls  ;  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  Senate  concurring  with  their  Nomination : 
Though  this  was  fometimes  flighted,  or  contradicted;  as 
appears  from  Cicero,  in  his  Orations  for  Sextus,  and  againft 
Vattnius. 

They  commanded  in  chief  under  the  General,  and  ma- 
naged all  Affairs  by  his  Permiflion  ;  whence  Cafar  calls  their 
Power  Opera  fiduciaria  {b).  And,  when  the  Conful  or  Pro- 
conful  was  abfenti  they  had  the  Honour  of  ufing  the  Fafcesy 
and  were  intrufted  with  the  fame  Charge  as  the  Officer 
whom  they  reprefented. 

As  to  the  Number  of  the  Legati,  we  have  no  Certainty,  but 
we  may  fuppofe  it  to  have  depended  upon  the  Pleafure  of  the 
General,  and  upon  the  Nature  and  Confequence  of  the  Af- 
fair, in  which  they  were  engaged  :  However,  we  have  very 
good  Authority,  to  affign  one  to  every  legion. 

Under  the  Emperors,  there  were  two  Sorts  of  Legati;  Con- 
fulares  and  Pratorii  ;  the  firfl:  commanded  whole  Armies, 
as  the  Emperor's  Lieutenant-general ;  and  the  others,  only 
particular  Legions. 

The  General  excelled  all  other  Officers,  not  only  becaufe 
he  had  the  chief  Command  of  the  whole  Army,  Horfe  and 
Foot,  Legions  and  Auxiliaries ;  but  efpeciaily  as  he  was 
allowed  the  Aufpicia,  or  the  Honour  of  taking  Omens, 
which  made  a  very  folemn  Ceremony  in  all  military  Expe- 
ditions. Hence  they  were  faid,  gerere  rem  fuis  aufpiciis, 
&nd  fuis  divis.    This  was  moft  pioperly  applied,  when  they 

(a)  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  lib.  u.    {b)  Belli  Ci'vil.  lib.  a. 
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did  not  aQ:  in  Perfon  ;  as  Suetonius^  when  he  reckons  up  the 
Conquefts  of  Augujiusy  exprefles  himfelf ;  Domuit  autem 
partim  dvliu,  partim  aufpiciis  fuis,  &c.  [a). 

Machiavel  {b)  highly  extols  the  Wifdom  of  the  Romans  in 
allowing  their  Generals  unlimited  Commiffions,  by  which 
they  were  empowered  to  fight  or  not ;  to  attack  a  Town  or 
not,  or  to  condud  themfelves  as  they  would,  without  con- 
troul ;  the  Senate  only  referving  the  Power  of  making  Peace 
and  War,  unlefs  upon  extraordinary  occafions.  This  Con- 
du^  was  the  Occafion  of  many  remarkable  Vi£lories,  that 
otherwile  would  have  been  prevented.  Thus,  when  Fabius 
Maximus  had  given  the  Tufcans  a  confiderable  Defeat  at^M- 
trium,  and  entered  on  a  Refolution  to  pafs  theCiminian  Fo- 
reft,  (a  very  dangerous  and  difficult  Adventure;)  he  pro- 
ceeded without  waiting  for  farther  Orders  from  Rome, 
marching  his  Forces  into  the  Enemies  Country,  and,  at  the 
other  Side  of  the  Foreft,  gave  them  a  total  Overthrow.  In 
the  mean  Time,  the  Senate,  fearing  he  might  venture  on 
fuch  an  hazardous  Attempt,  fent  the  Tribunes  of  the  Com- 
mons, with  other  Officers,  to  order  him  not  by  any  Means 
to  think  of  fuch  an  Enterprife  ;  who  not  arriving  till  he  had 
effeaed  his  Defign,  inftead  of  hindering  its  Execution,  re- 
turned with  the  joyful  News  of  his  Succefs  (c). 

The  Preparation  for  the  General's  departure  was  attended 
with  great  Pomp  and  Superftition.  The  public  Prayers  and 
Sacrifices  for  his  Succefs  being  finiffied,  he,  habited  in  a  rich 
Paludamentum,  or  a  Robe  of  Purple  or  Scarlet,  interwoven 
with  Gold,  begun  his  March  out  of  the  City,  accompanied 
with  a  yaft  Retinue  of  all  Sexes  and  Ages ;  efpecially,  if  the 
Expedition  was  undertaken  againft  any  potent  Adverfary  ; 
all  the  People  were  defirous  to  attend  him  with  their  Wiflies, 
op  whom  all  their  Hopes  and  future  Profperity  depended. 

If  It  would  not  be  too  minute,  we  might  add  a  Defcription 
of  the  General's  led  Horfes,  with  their  rich  Trappings  of 
Purple  and  Cloth  of  Gold,:  Such  as  Dionyfms  tells  us  they 
brought  to  honeft  ^inthu  the  Dii^atory  in  Ueu  of  thofe  he 
had  left  with  his  Plough  ;  or,  as  thofe  of  PomPey  the  Greaf, 
which  Plutarch  mentions  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Enemy 
in  the  War  with  Sertorius. 

(a)  Suet,  in  Jug.  c.  21,     (i)  MachiavelV  Difcotirfe  cn  Liv.     (r)  Lh.  1.  5, 
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The  antient  Romans  had  one  very  fuperftitious  Opinion  in 
regard  to  the  General,  who  if  he  confented  to  be  demted 
to  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Earth,  and  the  infernal  Gods ;  all  the 
Misfortunes,  which  otherwife  might  have  happened  to  his 
Party,  would  by  virtue  of  this  pious  hSi,  be  transferred  on 
their  Enemies.    This  Opinion  was  confirmed  by  feveral  fuc- 
cefsful  Inflances,  and  particularly  in  the  renowned  Family 
of  the  Decii ;  of  whom,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Grandfon, 
all  devoted  themfelves  for  the  Safety  of  their  Armies :  The 
firft  being  Conful  with  Manlius,  in  the  War  againft  the  La- 
tins, and  perceiving  the  left  Wing,  which  he  commanded, 
to  give  back,  he  called  out  to  Valerius  the  High-Prieft,  to 
perform  on  him  the  Ceremony  of  Confecration,  (which  we 
find  defcribed  by  Livy  in  his  eighth  Book)  and  immediately 
fpurred  his  Horfe  into  the  thickeft  of  the  Enemies  Forces, 
where  he  was  killed,  and  the  Roman  Army  gained  the  Battle. 
His  Son  died  in  the  fame  Manner  in  the  Tufcan  War,  and 
his  Grandfon  in  the  War  with  Pyrrbus  ;  in  both  which,  the 
Romans  were  fuccefsful.    Jwvenal  has  left  this  deferved  En- 
comium in  his  eighth  &atyr.  254. 

Plebeia  Deciorum  anima,  plebeia  fuerunt 
Nomina  :  pro  totis  Legionibus  hi  tamenj  £s?  pro 
Omnibus  aiixiliis,  atque  omni  pube  Latina 
Sufficiunt  Diis  Infernis,  Terraque  Parenti  : 
Pluris  enim  Decii  quam  qui  fervantur  ab  illis. 

From  a  mean  Stock  the  pious  Decii  came. 

Small  their  Eftates,  and  Vulgar  was  their  Name : 

Yet  fuch  their  Virtue,  that  their  Lofs  alone. 

For  Rome  and  all  our  Legions  could  atone : 

Their  Country's  Doom  they  by  their  own  retrieved, 

Themfelves  more  worth  than  all  the  Hoft  they  fav'd. 

Stepney. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

0/  the  Rom  AN  Arms  and  Weapons. 

FOR  the  Knowledge  of  this  Subjefb,  it  is  not  necefTary 
we  fliould  take  them  in  the  common  Divifion  of  Cffjn- 
I'lve  and  Defenfive,  but  rather  place  them  together,  as  they 
belonged  to  the  different  Parts  of  the  Soldiery  they  were  in- 
tended for. 

As  to  the  Velites,  their  Arms  were  the  Spanifi  Swords, 
which  the  Romans  thought  of  the  befl:  Shape  and  Temper, 
and  fitteft  for  Execution,  being  fomething  like  the  Turkijh 
Scymitars,  but  fliarper  at  the  Point. 

Hajla^  or  Javelins,  which  are  light  and  flender  Wea- 
pons ;  of  thefe  each  Man  was  furnifhed  with  not  lefs  than 
feven. 

Parma,  a  round  Buckler,  (three  Feet  in  Diameter,)  of 
Wood  covered  with  Leather. 

Galea,  or  Galerus,  a  light  Cafquefor  the  Head,  generally 
made  of  the  Skin  of  fome  wild  Beaft,  to  appear  the  more 
terrible.    Hence  Virgil,  I^r\.  vii.  688. 

 —  Fuhofque  lupi  de  pelle  galeros. 

and  Propertius,  iv.  xi.  20. 

Et  galea  btrfuta  comptd  lupind  jula. 

It  feems  probable,  that  after  the  Socit  were  admitted  into 
the  Roman  Legions,  the  particular  Order  of  the  Velites  was 
difcontinued,  and  fome  of  the  youngeft  Soldiers  were  ap- 
pointed to  fkirmifh  before  the  main  Body.  Hence  we  find, 
among  the  light  Forces  in  the  Times  of  the  Emperors,  the 
Sagittarii  and  Fiinditores,  who  never  conftituted  any  Part  of 
the  proper  Velites.  And  fo,  before  the  Inftitution  of  the 
Velites,  we  meet  with  the  Rorarji,  whom  Sallujl  calls  Feren- 
tarii,  who  performed  the  fame  Duty,  with  feveral  Sorts  of 
Weapons. 

Some  attribute  the  like  Employment  to  the  Accenft ;  but 
thefe  were  rather  fupernumerary  Recruits,  or  a  Kind  of  Ser- 
jeants, in  the  more  antlent  Armies, 

The  Arms  of  the  Hajiati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  were  in- 
a  great  Meafure  the  fame  ;  and  therefore  Polybius  has  not 
divided  them  in  his  Defcription,  but  fpeaks  of  them  alto- 
gether. 
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Their  Swords  were  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  VeVttes  ;  nor 
is  it  neceflary  to  obferve  any  Thing  more  than  that  the  Ro- 
man Soldiers  ufed  commonly  to  wear  it  on  their  right  Side, 
that  it  might  not  hinder  their  Shield  ;  though  they  are  often 
reprefented  otherwife  in  antient  Monuments. 

Their  other  Arms,  were  the  Scutumt  the  P/7«m,  the 
Galea,  and  the  Lorica. 

The  Scutum,  was  a  Buckler  of  Wood,  the  Parts  being 
joined  together  with  little  Plates  of  Iron,  and  the  whole  co- 
vered with  a  Bull's  Hide :  Bound  on  the  outer  Edge  with 
Iron  to  keep  off  Blow^s ;  and  likewife  within,  to  prevent' its 
ing  injured  when  lying  on  the  Ground:  In  the  Middle 
■was  an  Iron  Bofs  or  tfmbo  rifing  in  a  conical  Form,  very  fer- 
viceable  to  glance  off  Stones  and  Darts,  and  fometimes  to 
prefs  violently  upon  the  Enemy.  They  are  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  Clypei,  which  were  lefs,  and  quite  round, 
belonging  more  properly  to  other  Nations ;  though  for  fome 
Time  ufed  by  the  Romans.  The  Scuta  themfelves  were  of 
two  Kinds  ;  the  Ovata,  and  the  Imbricata:  The  former  of 
a  plain  oval  Figure ;  the  other  oblong,  and  bending  inward, 
like  a  half  Cylinder.  Polybius  makes  the  Scuta  four  Feet 
long,  and  Plutarch  calls  them  molhgn?,  reaching  down  fa  the 
Feet  (a).  And  it  is  very  probable,  that  they  covered  almoft 
the  whole  Body,  fince  in  Livy  we  meet  with  Soldiers  on 
Guard,  fometimes  fleeping  with  their  Head  laid  on  their 
Shield,  having  fixed  the  other  Part  of  it  on  the  Ground  {b). 

The  Pilum  was  a  Miffive  Weapon,  which  they  darted  at 
the  Enemy.  It  was  commonly  four  Square,  but  fometimes 
round  J  compofed  of  a  Piece  of  Wood  about  three  Cubits 
long,  and  a  Slip  of  Iron  of  the  fame  length,  hooked  and 
jagged  at  the  Point.  They  took  abundance  of  Pains  in 
joining  the  two  Parts  together,  and  did  it  fo  effeOiually,  that 
it  would  oftener  fail  in  the  Irpn  than  in  the  Joint.  Every 
Man  had  two  of  thefe  Pila ;  and  this  Number  the  Poets  al' 
lude  to ; 

Bina  manu  lato  crtfpans  hajlilia  ferrOf    Virg.  /En.  i.  3 1 7, 

duo  fola  manu  gejlans  acclhia  monti 
Fixerat,  intorquet  jacula.  Statius  Thebaid.  ii, 

(<?)  Phi.  in  P.  ^vtytid.      (4)  Ih.  lib.  44, 


C.  MartuSj 
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C.  Mart'uf,  in  the  Cimbrian  War,  contrived  thefe  P'da  af- 
ter a  new  Manner  :  For  before,  where  the  Wood  was  joined 
to  the  Iron,  it  was  made  fall:  with  two  Iron  Pins:  Marius 
fufFered  one  to  remain  as  before,  and  put  in  the  Place  of  the 
other,  a  weak  wooden  Peg  ;  fo  contrived,  that  when  it  took 
Place  in  the  Enemies  Shield,  it  fliould  not  ftand  firm  as 
formerly ;  but,  by  the  wooden  Peg  breaking,  the  Iron 
fhould  bend,  and  the  Javelin  continuing  to  ftick  by  its  crooked 
Point,  fliould  weigh  down  the  Shield  (iz). 

The  Galea  was  a  Head-piece,  or  Morrion,  coming  down 
to  the  Shoulders,  commonly  of  Brafs :  Though  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  Camillus  ordered  thofe  of  his  Army  to  be 
Iron,  as  the  ftronger  Metal  {b).  The  lower  Part  of  this, 
they  called  Buccula,  as  we  have  it  in  Jwvenal: 

-  -  -Fra^ade  cajfide  BuccuJa  pendens.  Sat.  x.  134. 

A  Chap-fain  Beaver  Icofely  hanging  by 
The  Cloven  Helm.  r- 

On  the  Top,  viras  the  Crijla,  or  Creft;  in  the  ornamenting 
of  which,  the  Soldiers  much  prided  themfelves.  In  the  Time 
of  Polybius  they  wore  Plumes  of  Feathers  of  various  Colours, 
to  render  themfelves  graceful  to  their  Friends,  and  terrible 
to  their  Enemies,  as  the  Turks  do  at  prefent.  But  in  moft 
of  the  old  Monuments  we  find  the  Crefts  reprefented  other- 
wife,  and  not  much  different  from  thofe  on  the  Top  pf  our 
modern  Head-pieces.  Virgil  mentionis  the  Feathers  on  a 
particular  Occafion  : 

Cujus  ohrina furgunt  de  vertice  pennet.  JEn.  x.  187. 

And  he  defcrjbes  Ai^^^entiush  Creft,  ?is  made  of  an  Horfe's 
Mane  : 

 CriJlaC[iie  birfut^s  equina f  M.n.  x.  869. 

But  whatever  the  common  Soldiers  had  for  their  Crefl, 
thofe  of  the  Officers  were  more  fplendid  and  curious  ;  being 
ufually  worked  in  Gold  or  Silver,  and  reaching  quite  acrofs 
the  Helmet  for  Diftinflion-fake.  If  we  might  mention  thofe 
of  foreign  Commanders,  the  Creft  of  King  Pyrrhus,  was 
very  Angular,  ^ffh.^ch.PIutarcb  defcribesas  made  of  two  Goats 
Horns  (c).  ,  - 


(«)  Plutarch  in  Marin,       (l>^  Idem  /»  CamilL       (f)  Idem  in  Tjrrho. 
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The  Lorica  was  a  Brigandine  or  Coat  of  Mall,  generally 
made  of  Leather,  and  worked  over  with  little  Hooks  of 
Iron,  and  fometimes  adorned  with  fmall  Scales  of  thin  Gold  \ 
as  we  find  in  Virgil. 

Loricam  confertam  bamis,  JEn.  in.  467. 

And, 

Nec  duplici  fquatna  lorica  fidelis  ^  aura.    ^n.  ix.  707, 

Sometimes  the  Lorica  were  a  Sort  of  Linnen  Caflbcks, 
fuch  as  Suetonius  attributes  to  Galba,  and  like  that  of 
Alexander  in  Plutarch ;  or  thofe  of  the  Spanifh  Troops  de- 
fcriiied  by  Polybius  in  his  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Canna. 

The  poorer  Soldiers,  who  were  rated  under  a  thoufand 
Drachms,  inftead  of  this  Brigandine,  wore  a  PeSiorale^  or 
Breaft-plate  of  thin  Brafs,  about  twelve  Fingers  fquare  ;  and 
this,  with  what  has  already  been  defcribed,  rendered  them 
compleatly  armed  ;  unlefs  we  add  Ocrece  or  Greaves,  which 
they  wore  on  their  Legs ;  perhaps  borrowed  (as  many  other 
Cuftoms)  from  the  Grecians,  fo  well  known  by  the  Title 
of 

In  the  early  Times  of  the  Romans^  their  Cavalry  ufed 
only  a  round  Shield,  with  an  Helmet  on  their  Head,  and  a 
Couple  of  Javelins  in  their  Hands ;  great  Part  of  their  Body 
being  left  without  Defence.  But  as  foon  as  they  found  the 
great  Inconveniencies  to  which  they  were  expofed,  they 
began  to  arm  themfelves  like  the  Grecian  Horfe,  or  much 
like  their  own  Foot ;  only  their  Shield  was  a  little  (horter 
and  more  fquare,  and  their  Launce  or  Javelin  thicker,  with 
Spikes  at  each  end,  that,  if  one  failed  them,  they  had 
another  to  depend  pi?. 


« 
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CHAP.  X. 


I'he  Order  of  the  Roman  Army  draivn  up  in  Battalia. 

WHEN  the  Officers  marflialled  the  Army  in  or- 
der to  engage,  the  Hajiati  were  placed  in  the 
Front,  in  thick  and  firm  Ranks;  the  Principes  behind 
them,  but  not  altogether  fo  clofe;  and  after  them  the  Tria- 
rii,  in  fo  loofe  an  Order,  that,  they  could  receive  both 
the  Principes  and  the  Hajiati  into  their  Body  when  ne- 
ceflary.  The  Velitesy  and  in  latter  Times  the  Bow- 
men and  Slingers,  were  not  drawn  up  in  this  regular  Man- 
ner, but  difpoled  of  either  before  the  Front  of  the  Hajiati, 
or  fcattered  among  the  void  Spaces  of  the  fame  Hajia- 
ti, or  fometimes  placed  in  two  Bodies  on  the  Wings ;  but 
where-ever  they  were  fixed,  thefe  light  Soldiers  began  the 
Combat,  fkirmifliing  in  detached  Parties  with  the  flying 
troops  of  the  Enemy.  If  they  prevailed,  which  very  feldom 
happened,  they  profecuted  the  Vidory;  but  upon  a  Repulfe 
they  fell  back  by  the  Flanks  of  the  Army,  or  rallied  again  in 
the  Rear.    When  they  retired,  the  advanced  againfl: 

the  Enemy  ;  and  in  Cafe  they  found  themfelves  over-pow- 
ered, retiring  foftly  toward  the  Principes,  fell  into  the  In- 
tervals of  their  Ranks,  and,  with  them,  renewed  the  En- 
gagement. But  if  the  Principes  and  the  Hafiati  thus  joined 
were  too  weak  to  fuftain  the  Weight  of  the  Battle,  they  all 
fell  back  into  the  wider  Intervals  of  the  Triarii-,  and  then 
all  together  being  united  into  a  compaft  Body,  they  made 
another  Effort,  much  more  impetuous  than  any  before.  If 
this  Aflault  proved  ineffedual,  the  Day  was  entirely  loft,  as 
to  the   Infantry,    there  being  no  other  Referve. 

This  Way  of  marflialling  the  Foot,  was  in  Form  of  that 
Order  praaifed  by  Gardiners,  which  they  call  the 
funx  (a)  ;  which  is  admirably  compared  to'it  in  Virgil  [b). 

Ut  Jape  ingenti  bello  cum  longa  cohortes 
Explicuit  Legio,  Cff  campo  Jletit  agmen  aperto, 

''P'b pprefinUi  by  the  Pof.tion  of  the  DoU  cn  the  Card, 
»<fUea  the  Jive  oj  Diamonds,  (b)  Georg.  i'l.  z-j^. 
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D'tfefi<£qtie  aciesj  ac  late Jluftuat  omnis 
JEre  renidenti  tellus,  necdum  horrida  mifcent 
Prcelio)  fed  dubius  mediis  Mars  errat  in  armis  : 
Omnia  ftnt paribus  numeris  dimenfaviarum. 
Non  animum  modo  uti  pafcat  profpe^us  inanem  ; 
^ed  quia  non  aliter  vires  dabit  omnibus  aquas 
Terra }  neque  in  vacuum  poterunt  fe  extendere  rami. 

As  Legions  in  the  Field  their  Front  difplay. 
To  try  the  F'ortune  of  fome  doubtful  Day, 
And  move  to  meet  their  Foes  with  fober  Pace, 
Stria  to  their  Figure,  though  in  wider  Space, 
Before  the  Battle  joins,  while  from  afar 
The  Field  yet  glitters  with  the  Pomp  of  War  ; 
And  equal  Mar/,  like  an  impartial  Lord, 
Leaves  all  to  Fortune,  and  the  Dint  of  Sword  -y 
So  let  thy  Vines  in  Intervals  be  fet. 
But  not  their  rural  Difcipline  forget, 
Indulge  their  Width,  and  add  a  roomy  Space, 
That  their  extremeft  Lines  may  fcarce  embrace. 
Nor  this  alone  t' indulge  a  vaft  Delight, 
And  make  a  pleafmg  Profped  for.  the  Sight : 
But  for  the  Ground  itfelf,  this  only  Way  > 
Can  equal  Vigour  to  the  Plants  convey,  (play.  > 

Which  crowded,  w^nt  the  Room  their^Branches  to  dif- J 

Dryden, 

And  as  the  Reafon  of  that  Pfifition  of  the  Trees  is  not  on- 
ly for  Beauty  and  Figure,  but  that  every  particular  Tree 
may  have  Room  to  fpread  its  Roots  and  Boughs,without  en- 
tangling and  hindering  the  reft  ;  fo  in  this  ranking  of  the 
Men,  the  Army  was  not  only  fet  out  to  the  beft  Advantage, 
and  made  the  greateft  Show,  but  every  particular  Soldier  had 
free  Room  to  ufe  his  Weapons,  and  to  withdraw  himfelf  be- 
tween the  void  Spaces  behind  him,  without  occafioning  any 
Confufion  or  Difturbance. 

The  Stratagem  of  thus  rallying  three  Times,has  been  reck- 
oned almoft  the  whole  Aft  and  Secret  of  the  Roman  Difci- 
pline ;  and  it  was  almoft  impoffible  it  ftiould  prove  unfuc- 
cefsful,  if  duly  obferved  :  For  Succefs,  in  every^  Engage- 
rnent,  muft  have  failed  them  three  feveral  times,  before 
they  could  be  routed  ;  and  the  Enemy  muft  have  had  the 
Strength  and  Refolu.ion  to  overcome  them  in  three  feve- 
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ral  Encounters,  for  the  Decifion  of  one  Battle :  Whereas 
moft  other  Nations,  and  even  the  Grecians  themfelves, 
drawing  up  their  whole  Army,  as  it  were,  in  one  Front, 
depended  on  the  Effort  and  Succefs  of  a  fingle  Charge. 

The  Roman  Cavalry  was  pofled  at  the  two  Wings  of  the 
Army  ;  and  fought  iometimes  on  foot,  fometifties  on  Horfe- 
back,  £tt  Occafion  required,  as  is  praftifed  by  our  Dra- 
goons :  The  Confederate,  or  Auxiliary  Forces,  compofed 
the  two  Wings  of  the  Army,  fo  covered  the  whole  Bo- 
dy of  the  Romans. 

As  to  the  Stations  of  the  Commanders,  the  Generals  com- 
monly took  up  his  Port  near  the  Centre  of  the  Army,  be- 
tween the  Principes  and  the  Triarii,  as  the  fitteft  Place  to 
give  Orders  equally  to  all  the  Troops.  Thus  Firgil  difpofes 
of  Turnus : 

— —  Medio  Dux  agmine  Turnus 

Vertiiurt  Arma  tenens.  Mn.  ix.  28. 

The  Legati  and  Tribunes  were  ufually  pofled  by  him;  un- 
lefs  the  former  were  ordered  to  command  the  Wings,  or  the 
others  fome  particular  Part  of  the  Army. 

The  Centurions  flood  every  Man  at  the  Head  of  his  Cen- 
tury to  lead  them  up;  though  fometimes,  out  of  Coarage 
and  Honour,  they  expofed  themfelves  in.  the  Van  of  the 
Army  :  As  Salluji  reports  of  Cataline,  that  he  pofled  all  his 
choice  Centurions,  with  the  Evocati,  and  the  Flower  of  the 
Common  Soldiers,  in  the  Front  of  the  Battle.  But  the  Pri- 
mipilii  or  chief  Centurions^  had  the  Honour  to  fland  with 
the  Tribunes,  near  the  General's  Perfon. 

The  common  Soldiers  were  placed  in  feveral  Ranks,  at 
the  Difcretion  of  the  Centurions,  according  to  their  Age, 
Strength,  and  Experience  ;  every  Man  having  three  Feet 
Square  allowed  him  to  manage  his  Arms  in  :  And  it  was 
mofl  religioufly  obferved  in  their  Difcipline,  never  to  aban- 
don their  Ranks,  or  break  their  Order,  upon  any  Ac- 
count. 

But  befides  the  common  Methods  of  drawing  up  the  Ar- 
my, which  are  fufhciently  explained  by  every  Hiflorian  of 
any  Note,  there  were  feveral  other  very  fingular  Methods 
of  forming  themfelves  for  Battle,  according  to  the  Nature 
of  Circumftances. 


Such 
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Such  as  the  Cuneus ;  when  an  Army  was  ranged  in  the 
Figure  of  a  Wedge,  judged  the  mofl:  proper  to  pierce  and 
break  the  Order  of  the  Enemy.  This  was  otherwife  called 
Caput  porcinuvty  which  in  feme  Meafure  it  refembled. 

The  Globus ;  when  the  Soldiers  cafl:  themfeives  into  a  firm 
round  Body,  pra£lifed  ufually  in  Cafes  of  Extremity. 

The  Forfex  ;  an  Army  drawn  up  as  it  were  in  the  Form 
of  a  Pair  of  Sheers.  It  feems  to  have  been  invented  on  Pur- 
pofe  to  receive  the  Cuneus,  in  Cafe  the  Enemy  fliould  make 
life  of  that  Figure.  For  while  they  endeavoured  to  open, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  cleave  their  Squadrons  with  this  Wedge, 
by  keeping  their  Troops  open  Hke  the  Sheers,  and  receiving 
them  in  the  Middle,  they  not  only  prevented  the  Damage 
their  Men  were  expofed  to,  but  commonly  cut  the  adverfe 
Body  in  Pieces. 

The  TurrtSf  an  oblong  fquare  Figure,  after  the  Form  of 
a  Tower,  with  very  few  Men  in  a  File,  and  the  Files  ex- 
tended  to  a  great  Length.  This  feems  of  very  antient  Origi- 
nal, as  being  mentioned  by  Homer : 

Ol  Se  t£  -arugj'ijStov  a-^daf  airS  afruiramf.    Iliad,  43, 

The  Serroy  or  Saw ;  when  the  firfl:  Companies  in  the 
Front  of  the  Army,  fometimes  advanced,  and  fometimes  re- 
treated ;  fo  that  by  their  continual  advancing  and  retreating, 
they  reprefented  the  AQ;ion  ufually  given  that  Inftruraent. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

'The  Enfigns  and  Colours  ;  the  Mufic  ;  the  Word  in 
Engagements  ;  the  Harangues  of  the  General. 

THERE  are  feveral  Things  not  yet  mentioned,  relat- 
ing to  the  Army,  worthy  of  Obfervation  and  neceffary 
to  be  known  before  we  defcribe  their  Camps  and  Difcipline  ; 
fuch  as  the  Enfigns,  the  Mufic,  the  Word  or  Sign  made 
ufe  of  when  engaged,  and  the  Harangues  of  the  General 
previous  to  it. 

As  to  the  Enfigns,  they  were  either  proper  to  the  Foot, 
or  to  the  Horfe.  Enfigns  belonging  to  the  Foot,  were  either 
the  Common  one  of  the  whole  Legion,  or  the  particular 
ones  of  the  feveral  Manipuli. 

The  common  Enfign  of  the  whole  Legion  was  an  Eagle 
of  Gold  or  Silver,  fixed  on  the  Top  of  a  Spear,  holding  a 
Thunderbolt  in  her  Talons,  as  ready  to  deliver  it.  That 
this  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  is  evident  from  the  Te- 
ftimony  of  Xenopbon ;  who  informs  us.  That  the  Royal  En- 
fign of  Cyrus  was  a  golden  Eagle  fpread  over  a  Shield,  and 
fattened  on  a  Spear ;  and  that  the  fame  was  ftill  ufed  by  the 
Perjtan  Kings  {a). 

What  the  Enfigns  of  the  Manipuli  formerly  were,  the  very 
Word  points  out  to  us ;  for,  as  Ovid  expreffes  it, 

Pertica  fufpenfos portalat  longa  Maniplos, 
Unde  Maniplaris  nomina  miles  habet, 

'  Manipultts  properly  fignifying  a  Wifp  of  Hay,  fuch  as  in 
ruder  Times  the  Soldiers  carried  on  a  Pole  for  an  Enfign. 

But  this  was  in  the  ruftic  Age  of  Rome:  Afterwards  they 
made  ufe  of  a  Spear,  with  a  tranfverfe  Piece  on  the  Top,  al- 
moft  like  a  Crofs ;  and  fometimes  with  a  Hand  on  the  Top, 
in  Allufion  to  Manipulus :  Below  the  tranfverfe  Part  was  fa- 
ttened one  little  orbicular  Shield,  or  more,  in  which  they 
fometimes  placed  the  fmaller  Images  of  the  Gods,  and  in  lat- 
ter Times,  of  the  Emperors. 

{a)  Delnjlit.  Cyri,  lib.  7; 

Auguflus 
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Augnjlus  ordered  a  Globe  faftened  on  the  Head  of  a  Spear 
to  ferve  for  this  Ufe,  in  Token  of  the  Conqueft  of  the  whole 
World. 

The  Enfign  of  the  Horfe  was  not  folid  as  the  others,  but 
of  Cloth,  almoft  like  our  Colours,  extending  from  a  Staff. 
On  thefe  were  commonly  the  Names  of  the  Emperors,  in 
Golden  or  Purple  Letters. 

The  Religious  Care  the  Soldiers  took  of  the  Enflgns,  was 
extraordinary ;  they  worfhipped  them,  fwore  by  them, 
and  incurred  certain  Death  if  they  loft  them.  Hence  it 
was  an  ufual  Stratagem  in  a  dubious  Engagement,  for  the 
Commanders  to  fnatch  the  Enfigns  out  of  the  Bearers  Hands, 
and  throw  them  among  the  Troops  of  the  Enemy,  knowing 
that  their  Men  would  venture  the  extremefl  Danger  to  re- 
cover them. 

As  for  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Standards  and  Banners,  intro- 
duced by  the  later  Emperors,  juft  before  Chriftianity,  and 
afterwards,  they  do  not  fall  under  the  prefent  Enquiry,which 
is  confined  to  the  more  flourifhing  and  vigorous  Ages  of  the 
Common-wealth. 

The  Romans  ufed  only  Wind-mufic  in  their  Army ;  the  In- 
ftruments,  which  ferved  for  that  Purpofe,  may  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  into  the  Tubee,  the  Cornuat  the  Buccina,  and  the  Litui. 

The  T uba  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  exaftly  like  our  Trum- 
pet, running  on  wider  and  wider  in  a  direfl  Line  to  the  Ex- 
tremity. 

ThG.Cornua  wext  bent  almoft  round;  they  owe  their 
Name  and  Original  to  the  Horns  of  Beafts,  put  to  the  fame 
Ufe  in  the  ruder  Ages. 

The  Buccina'Jttm  to  have  taken  their  Rife  from  the  fame 
Original,  and  derive  their  Name  from  Bos  and  Cano.  It  is 
very  hard  to  diftinguifli  thofe  from  the  Cornua,  unlefs  they 
were  fomething  lefs,  and  not  quite  fo  crooked  :  Yet  it  is  moft 
certain,  that  they  were  of  a  different  Species ;  as  we  never 
read  of  the  Cornua  in  Ufe  with  the  Watch,  or  Centineis, 
but  only  thefe  Buccinee- 

The  Litui  were  a  middle  Kind  between  the  Cornua  and  the 
TubcSf  being  almoft  ftraight,  only  a  little  turning  in  at  the 
Top,  like  the  IJtuus,  or  facred  Rod  of  the  Augur,  from 
which  they  borrowed  their  Name. 

Thefe  Inftruments  being  all  made  of  Brafs,  the  Players 
on  them  went  under  the  Name  of  Mneatores,  befides  the 
particular  Term  of  Tubicinesy  Cornicines,  Buccinatores,  &c. 
and  there  feems  to  have  been  a  fet  Number  aftigned  to 
every  Muni pulus  and  Turma;   befides  feveral  of  an  higher 

Order, 
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Order,  and  common  to  the  whole  Legion.  In  a  Battle, 
the  former  took  their  Station  by  the  Enfign,  or  Colours,  of 
their  particular  Company,  or  Troop :  The  others  flood  near 
the  Chief  Eagle  in  a  Ring,  near  the  General  and  principal 
Officers;  and  when  the  Orders  were  given  by  the  General, 
thefe  began  to  found,  and  were  followed  by  the  reft,  dif- 
perfed  through  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Army. 

Befides  this  ClaJ/icum,  or  Sound  of  Inftruments,  the  Soldiers 
gave  a  general  Shout  at  the  firfl:  Onfet  {a),  which  in  latter 
Ages  they  called  Barritus}  from  a  German  Original. 

This  Cuftom  feems  to  have  arofe  from  an  Inftin£t  of  Na- 
ture, and  is  attributed  almofl:  to  all  Nations  that  engaged  in 
any  Martial  ^dion  ;  as  by  Homer  to  the  Trojans  y  by  Ta- 
citus to  the  Germans  i  by  Livy  to  the  Gauls;  by  ^intus 
Curtius  to  the  Macedonians  and  Perjtans  ;  by  Thucydidest  Plu- 
tarcbt  and  other  Authors,  to  the  Grecians.  Polyanus  honours 
Pan  with  the  Invention  of  the  Device,  when  he  was  Lieute- 
nant-General  to  Bacchus  in  the  Indian  Expedition  ;  and  if  fo, 
we  have  a  very  good  Original  for  the  Terrores  Panicif  or  Pa- 
nic FearSi  which  might  well  be  the  Confequence  of  fuch  a 
difmal  and  furprifing  Clamour.  The  Romans  made  one  Ad- 
dition to  this  Cuftom,  ofclafhing  their  Arms  with  great  Vi- 
olence, to  improve  the  Strength  and  Terror  of  the  Noife. 
This  they  called  ConcuJJio  Armorum. 

Our  famous  Milton  has  given  us  a  noble  Defcription  of  it, 
as  ufed  by  the  Rebel  Angels  after  their  Leader's  Speech  for 
the  renewing  of  the  War  : 

He  fpake :  And  to  confirm  his  Words,  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  Swords,  drawn  from  the  Thighs 
Of  mighty  Cherubims;  the  fudden  Blaze 
Far  round  illumin'd  Hell:  Highly  they  rag'd 
Againft  the  Higheft,  and  Fierce  with  grafped  Arms, 
Clalh'd  on  their  Sounding  Shields,  the  Din  of  War, 
HurHng  Defiance  toward  the  Vault  of  Heaven. 

Parad.LoJl,  B.  L 

The  Signs  of  Battle,  befides  the  ClaJJicumj  were  either 
a  Flag  or  Standard,  ereSed  for  that  Purpofe,  which 
Pltitarchi  in  Two  feveral  Places,  calls  a  Purple  Robe  ; 
or  more  properly  fome  Word  or  Sentence  communicated 

(a)  Fid.  A.  Cell.  Naa.  Attic,  lib.  \,  cap.  1 1 , 
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by  the  General  to  the  Chief  Officers,  and  by  them  to 
the  whole  Army.  This  commonly  contained  fome  good 
Omen  ;  as,  Felicitas,  Libertai  Fi^oria,  Fortuna  Cajarisy 
and  the  like ;  or  elfe  the  Name  of  fome  Deity ;  as  Jw- 
liui  Cdefar  ufed  Venus  Genetrix  ;  and  Auguftus,  Apollo.  The 
old  Tejferay  put  to  this  Ufe,  feems  to  have  been  a  Sort  of 
Tally  delivered  to  every  Soldier  to  diftinguifh  him  from 
the  Enemy  ;  and,  perhaps,  on  that  they  ufed  to  infcribe 
fome  particular  Word  or  Sentence,  which  afterv^ards  they 
made  ufe  of  w^ithout  the  Tally. 

One  great  Encouragement,  which  the  Soldiers  received 
on  their  Entrance  on  any  Adventure,  was  from  the  Ha- 
rangue of  the  General;  who,  upon  the  undertaking  an  En- 
terprize,  had  a  Throne  ereded  with  green  Turf,  furround- 
ed  with  the  FafceS)  Enfigns,  and  other  Military  Ornaments  ; 
from  whence  he  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  Army,  put  them 
in  Mind  of  the  noble  Atchievements  of  their  Anceftors,  told 
them  their  own  Strength,  and  explained  the  Order  and 
Force  of  the  Enemy  ;  raifing  their  Hopes  with  the  glorious 
Rewards  of  Honour  and  Victory,  and  diflipating  their  Fears 
by  all  the  Arguments  that  a  natural  Courage  and  Eloquence 
could  fuggeft  :  This  was  termed  Allocutio.  Which  Cuftom, 
though  now  laid  afide  as  antiquated  and  ufelefs,  yet  is  high- 
ly commended  in  the  antient  Difcipline,  and,  without  doubt, 
has  been  often  the  Caufe  of  extraordinary  Succefles,  and 
the  Means  of  ftifling  Sedition,  hindering  rafli  Adion,  and 
preventing  many  unfortunate  Diforders  in  the  Field. 


CHAP.  XII. 

The  Form  and  Divifion  of  the  Roman  Camp. 

THE  Romans  were  not  more  exa£l  in  any  Thing 
than  in  forming  their  Camp ;  and  Two  very  great 
Commanders,  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  King  Pyrrhus,  up- 
on a  View  of  their  admirable  Order  and  Contrivance,  are 
reported  to  have  expreffed  the  greateft  Admiration  ima- 
ginable of  the  Roman  Art,  and  to  have  thought  them  more 
than  Barbarians,  as  the  Grecians  termed  all  People  befides 
themfelves. 


Before 
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Before  we  take  a  particular  View  of  the  Camp,  we  (hall 
diftinguifh  between  the  Cajira  jEJliva,  and  Hiberna:  The 
former  were  fometimes  light  and  moveable,  fo  that  they 
might  be  fet  up,  or  taken  down,  in  a  Night.;  and  were 
called  fimply  CaJJra.  At  other  Times  when  they  defigned 
to  continue  Jong  in  their  Encampments,  they  took  more 
Pains  to  fortify  and  regulate  them,  for  Convenience  and  De- 
fence ;  and  then  they  termed  them  Cajira  Siaiiva. 

The  Hiberna,  or  Winter-quarters,  were  commonly  taken 
up  in  fome  City  or  Town,  or  elfe  fo  built  as  to  make  almcft 
a  Town  of  themfelves.  And  hence  the  Antiquarians  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  modern  Towns,  whofe  Names  end  in  cejler, 
were  originally  thefe  Cajira  Hiberna  of  the  Romans. 

The  Figure  of  the  Roman  Camp  was  four  Square,  divided 
into  two  chief  Partitions,  the  upper  and  the  tower.  In  the 
upper  Partition,  were  the  Pavilion  of  the  General,  and  the 
Lodgments  of  the  chief  Officers :  In  the  lower,  were 
difpofed  the  Tents  of  the  common  Soldiers,  Horfe  and  Foot. 

The  General's  Apartment,  called  Pnetorium  fbecaufe 
the  antient  Latins  ftyled  all  their  Commanders  Pr^tores) 
feems  to  have  been  of  a  round  Figure  :  The  chief  Parts  of 
it  were  the  Tribunal,  or  General's  Pavilion ;  the  Augurale, 
fet  a-part  for  Prayers,  Sacrifices,  and  other  religious  Ufes  ; 
the  Apartments  of  the  young  Noblemen,  who  came  under 
the  Care  of  the  General,  to  inform  themfelves  in  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Countries,  and  gain  fome  Experience  in  Mili- 
tary Affairs:  Thefe  Gentlemen  had  the  honourable  Title  of 
hnperatoris  Contubernales. 

On  the  right  Side  of  the  Prcetorium  f^ood  the  ^cejlorium, 
a'nigried  to  the  ^eejlor,  or  Treafurer  of  the  Army,  and 
near  it  the  Forum  ;  ferving  not  only  for  the  Sale  of  Com- 
modities, but  alfo  for  the  meeting  of  Councils,  and  giving 
Audience  to  the  AmbafTadors :  This  is  fometimes  called 
^lintana. 

On  the  other  Side  of  the  Pratorium  were  lodged  the  L^- 
gati,  or  Lieutenant-generals :  And  below  the  Pneforium,  the 
Tribunes  took  up  their  Quarters  by  fix  and  fix,  oppofite  to 
their  proper  Legions,  to  the  End  they  might  the  better  go- 
vern and  infpeSt  them. 

The  Presfe^i  of  the  foreign  Troops  were  lodged  next  the 
Tribunes,  over-againfi  their  refpeftive  Wings :  Behind  thefe 
were  the  Lodgments  of  the  Evocati,  and  then  thofe  of  the 
Extraordinarii  Abh'^i  Equites,  all  which  compofed  the 
higher  Part  of  the  Camp.  > 
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Between  the  two  Partitions  was  inclofed  a  Spot  of  Ground 
about  an  hundred  Feet  in  Length,  which  they  called  Prin- 
cipia,  where  the  Altars  and  Statues  of  the  Gods,  and  (per- 
hap?)  the  chief  Enfigns  were  fixed  all  together. 

The  Middle  of  the  lower  Partition,  as  the  moft  honourable 
Place,  was  affigned  to  the  Roman  Horfe ;  and.  next  to  them 
were  quartered  the  Tn'arii  ;  and  then  the  Principes ;  then 
the  Plaflati ;  afterwards  the  foreign  Horfe  ;  and  in  the  laft 
Place  the  foreign  Foot. 

But  the  Form  and  Dimenfions  of  the  Camp  cannot  be  fo 
well  defcribed  any  other  Way,  as  in  a  Plate,  where  they 
.  are  expofed  to  View.  Flowever,  we  may  remark  two  great 
Pieces  in  Policy  in  the  Way  of  difpofing  the  confederate 
Forces :  For  in  the  firft  Place,  they  divided  the  whole  Body 
of  Foreigners,  Part  in  the  higheft  Partition  of  the  Camp, 
and  Part  in  the  lower ;  fo  that  they  fhould  be  fpread  in  thin 
Ranks  round  the  Troops  of  the  State  :  By  which  Means  the 
latter,  pofTefling  the  middle  Space,  remained  firm  and  folid, 
while  the  others  were  Mafters  of  very  little  Strength,  be- 
ing feparated  fo  vaft  a  Diftance  from  one  another,  and  lying 
juft  on  the  Skirts  of  the  Army. 

The  Romans  fortified  their  Camp  with  a  Ditch  and  Para- 
pet, which  they  termed  Fojfa  and  Vallum  :  In  the  lafl,  fome 
diftinguifh  two  Parts,  the  Agger  and  the  Sudes.  Tho 
Agger  was  no  more  than  the  Earth  caft  up  from  the  Vallum  ; 
and  the  Sudes  were  a  Sort  of  Wooden  Stakes  to  fecure  and 
ftrengthen  it. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Duties,  Works,  and  Exercifes  of  the  Soldiers. 

TH  E  Duties  and  Works  of  the  Soldiers  confided 
chiefly  in  their  Watches  and  Guards,  and  in  carting 
up  Intrenchments  and  Ramparts,  and  fuch  other  laborious 
Services. 

The  Watches  and  Guards  were  divided  into  the  Excubite, 
and  the  Vigi^i a :  The  former  by  Day,  and  the  latter  by 
Night. 

The 
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The  ExcuUde  were  kept  either  in  the  Camp,  or  at  the 
Gates  and  Intrenchments.  For  the  former,  there  was  al- 
lowed a  whole  Manipulus  to  guard  the  Pratorium  ;  and  four 
Soldiers  to  the  Tent  of  every  Tribune. 

The  Triarit,  as  the  moft  honourable  Order,  were  exeufed 
from  the  ordinary  Watches ;  and  yet  being  placed  exa£tly 
oppofite  to  the  Equitesj  they  were  obliged  to  have  an  Eye 
over  their  Horfes. 

The  Excubia,  at  the  Gates  of  the  Camp,  and  at  the  In- 
trenchments, were  properly  called  Stationes.  There  feenrts 
to  have  been  afllgned  one  Company  of  Foot,  and  one  Troop 
of  Horfe  to  each  of  the  four  Gates  every  Day.  And  it  was 
a  moft  unpardonable  Crime  to  defert  their  Poft,  or  abandon 
their  Corps.  The  Excellency  of  the  Roman  Difcipline,  in 
this  Particular,  has  appeared  on  many  Occafions  to  their 
great  Honour,  and  Benefit  of  their  Affairs.  To  give  one 
Inftance:  At  the  Siege  of  Agr'tgentum  in  Sicily,  in  the  firft 
Punic  War,  when  the  Roman  Guards  had  difperfed  them- 
felves  abroad  farther  than  they  ought  into  the  Country  for 
Forage.  The  Carthaginians  embracing  an  Opportunity, 
made  a  vigorous  Sally  from  the  Town,  and  in  all  Proba- 
bility would  have  forced  the  Camp  ;  the  Soldiers,  who  had 
thus  neglefted  their  Duty,  being  fenfible  of  the  extreme 
Penalty  they  had  incurred,  refolved  to  repair  the  Fault  by 
fome  remarkable  AGion  ;  and  accordingly  rallying,  they 
not  only  fuftained  the  Shock  of  the  Enemy,  to  whom  they 
were  far  inferior  in  Number,  but  made  fo  great  a  Slaughter, 
as  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  their  Works,  after  they  had 
almoft  forced  the  Roman  Lines  ( a). 

The  Night-guards,  affigned  to  the  General  and  Tribunes, 
were  of  the  fame  Nature  as  thofe  in  the  Day.  But  the  pro- 
per Figiles  were  four  in  every  Manipulus,  keeping  Guard 
three  Hours,  and  then  relieved  by  Fours :  So  that  there 
were  four  Sets  in  a  Night,  according  to  the  four  Watches, 
which  took  their  Name  from  this  Cuftom. 

The  Way  of  fetting  this  nightly  Guard,  was  by  a  Tally 
or  Tejfera,  with  a  particular  Infcription  given  from  one 
Centurion  to  another,  quite  through  the  Army  until  it  came 
attain  to  the  Tribune,  who  had  firrt  delivered  it.  Upon  the 
Receipt  of  it,  the  Guard  was  immediately  fet.  The  Per- 
fon,  deputed  to  carry  the  Tejfera  from  the  Tribunes  to  the 
Centurions,  was  called  Tejferarius. 

(a)  Fide  Polyb.  lib.  i. 
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But,  becaufe  this  was  not  a  fufficient  Regulation  of  the 
Bufinels,  they  liad  the  Circuitio  Vigilum,  (the  Rounds)  per- 
formed commonly  about  four  Times  in  the  Night,  by  fome 
of  the  Horfe.  Upon  extraordinary  Occafions,  the  Tribunes 
and  Lieutenant-generals,  and  fometimes  the  General  him- 
felf,  made  thefe  Rounds  in  Perfon,  and  took  a  ftrid  View 
of  the  Watch  in  every  Part  of  the  Camp. 

Livy  (a)  taking  an  Occafion  to  compare  the  Macedonians 
with  the  Roman  Soldiers,  gives  the  latter  the  Preference, 
chiefly  for  their  unwearied  Labour  and  Patience  in  carrying 
on  their  Works.  And  that  this  was  no  mean  Encomium, 
appears  from  the  CharaQer  Poly  bins  (b)  has  beflowed  on  the 
Macedonians^  that  fcarce  any  People  endured  Hardfhips  bet- 
ter, or  were  more  patient  of  Labour  whether  in  their  Fortifi- 
cations or  Encampments,  or  in  any  other  painful  Employment 
incident  to  the  Life  of  a  Soldier.  There  is  no  better  Way 
of  ftiewing  the  Excellence  of  the  Romans  in  this  Particular, 
than  by  giving  fome  remarkable  Inftances  of  their  military 
Works ;  and  we  may  be  fatisfied  with  an  Account  of  fome 
of  them,  which  are  handed  down  by  jfuliits  Cafar. 

When  he  befieged.a  Town  of  the  Atuatici  in  Gall/a,  he 
furrounded  it  with  a  Rampart  of  twelve  Feet  high,  and  as 
many  broad;  ftrengthened  by  a  vaft  Number  of  wooden 
Forts :  The  whole  Compafs  including  fifteen  Miles  :  And  all 
this  he  finilhed  with  fuch  wonderful  Expedition,  that  the 
Enemy  were  obliged  to  confefs,  they  thought  the  Romans 
were  aflifled  in  thefe  Attempts  by  fome  divine  Power  (c). 

At  another  Time,  in  an  Expedition  againft  the  Hehetii 
in  the  farne  Country,  with  the  AlTiftance  only  of  one  Legion, 
and  fome  provincial  Soldiers,  he  raifed  a  Wall  nineteen 
Miles  long,  and  fixteen  Feet  high,  with  a  Ditch  proportion- 
able {d). 

More  remarkable  than  either  of  thefe  were  his  Fortifi- 
cations before  Aleftai  or  Alexia  in  Burgundy^  defcribed  by 
himfelf  at  large  in  his  feventh  Book  ;  by  which  he  pro- 
teaed  his  Army  againft  fourfcore  thoufand  Men  that  were 
in  the  Town,  two  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  Foot,  and 
eight  thoufand  Horfe  that  had  marched  to  their  Afliftance 

r«)L.  9.  (b)h.^.  (c)  Cafar.  lie  Bell.  Call.  VA.  z.  ap.  8.  {d)  Idem. 
Bell.  Gall.    (0  lb.  lib.  7. 
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But  his  mpfl  wonderful  Performance,  of  this  Nature, 
were  the  Works  by  which  he  fhut  up  Pompey  and  his  Army 
in  Dyrrbachium,  reaching  from  Sea  to  Sea  ;  which  are  thus 
elegantly  defcribed  by  Lucauy  Lib.  vi. 

Franguntur  monies ^  phmimque  per  ardua  Caefar 
Ducit  opus:  pandit foffas^  turritaque  fummis 
Difponit  Cajlella  jugiSy  magnoque  recejju 
Amplexus finesy  faltusy  nemorofaque  tefqua^ 
Et filvas,  vajiaque  (eras  indagine  claudit  : 
Non  defunt  campiy  non  defiint  pabula  MagnOy 
Cajiraque  Cafareo  circumdatus  aggere  miitaty  Sec. 

Vaft  Cliffs,  beat  down,  no  more  o'erlook  the  Main, 
And  levell'd  Mountains  form  a  wond'rous  Plain  ; 
Unbounded  Trenches  with  high  Forts  fecure 
The  {lately  Works,  and  fcorn  a  rival  Power. 
Woods,  Forefts,  Parks,  in  endlefs  Circuit  join'd. 
With  ftrange  Enclofures  cheat  the  Savage  Kind. 
Still  Pompey^s  Foragers  fecure  may  range  ; 
Still  he  his  Camp,  without  Confinement,  change,  &c. 

The  Exercifes  of  the  Body  were.  Walking,  Running, 
Leaping,  Vaulting  and  Swimming.  The  firil:  was  very 
ferviceable  upon  Account  of  long  Marches,  which  were 
fometimes  of  Neceffity  to  be  undertaken  ;  the  next  to  make 
them  give  a  more  violent  Charge  on  the  Enemy ;  and  the 
two  laft  for  climbing  the  Ramparts  and  paffing  the  Ditches. 
The  Vaulting  belonged  properly  to  the  Cavalry,  and  is 
ftill  owned  as  ufeful  as  ever. 

The  Exercifes  of  their  Arms  Lipfiiis  divides  into  Palaria 
and  Armatura. 

The  Exercitia  ad  Paluniy  or  Palariay  were  performed  in 
this  Manner:  They  fet  up  a  great  Poll:  about  fix  Feet  high, 
fuitable  to  the  Stature  of  a  Man ;  and  this  the  Soldiers  v/ere 
ufed  to  attack  with  all  Inftruments  of  War,  as  if  it  were  in- 
deed a  real  Enemy ;  learning  upon  this,  by  the  Affiftance  of 
the  Campido^ores,  how  to  place  their  Blows.  Juvenal 
brings  in  the  very  Women  pra6ti{lng  this  Exercife. 

— Vel  quls  non  vidit  vulnera  Pali 

iluem  cavat  ajjtduis  fudibus,fcutoque  laceJJitP   Sat.  vi.  246, 
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Who  has  not  feen  them,  when,  without  a  Blufli 
Againft  the  Pcft  their  Wicker-Shields  they  crufh, 
Flourifh  the  Sword,  and  at  the  Plaftron  pufh? 

Dryden. 

Armatura  confifted  chiefly  in  the  Exercifes  performed 
•with  all  Manner  of  miflive  Weapons ;  as  throwing  the  Spear 
or  Javelin,  fliooting  Arrows,  and  the  like;  in  which  the 
Tirones,  or  new  lifted  Men,  were  trained  with  great  Care, 
and  the  feverefl:  Difcipline.  Juvenal  may,  perhaps,  allude 
to  this  Cuftom  in  his  fifth  Satyr:  Fide  Juvenah  153. 

*Tu  fcahle  frueris  malh  quod  in  aggere  rodit, 
^ui  tegititr  parma  £jf  galea,  metuenfque  flagelli 
Difcit  ab  kirfuto  jaculum  torquere  Capella. 

To  you  fuch  fcabb'd  harfh  Fruit  is  given,  as  raw 
Young  Soldiers  at  their  Exercifing  gnaw. 
Who  trembling  learn  to  throw  the  fatal  Dart, 
And  under  Rods  of  rough  Centurions  fmart. 

Dryden. 

Nor  did  the  common  Soldiers  only  praCtife  thefe  Feats, 
but  the  Commanders  themfelves  often  fet  them  an  Example 
of  Induflry,  and  were  very  eminent  for  their  Dexterity  in 
Performances  of  this  Nature.  Thus  the  famous  Scipio  is 
defcribed  by  It  aliens: 

r 

Jpfe  inter  medios  ventura  ingentia  laudis 
Signa  dabaty  vibrare fudentt  tranfmittere  faltu 
Murales  fojfasy  undofum  frangere  nando 
Indutus  thoraca  vadumy  JpeBacula  tantte 
Ante  acies  virtutis  erant'.  Jape  alite  planta 
Ilia  perfojfum,  y  campi  per  aperta 'volantem 
Ipfe pedes  pravertit  equum:  fape  arduus  idem 
Cajirorum  fpatium  ^5  faxo  tranfmijtt  ^  hajla.    Lib.  viii. 

Among  the  reft  the  noble  Chief  came  forth. 
And  (hew'd  glad  Omens  of  his  future  Worth  : 
High  o'er  his  Head,  admir'd  by  all  the  Brave, 
He  brandifti'd  in  the  Air  his  threat'ning  Staff; 
Or  leap'd  the  Ditch,  or  fwam  toe  fpacious  Moat, 
Heavy  with  Arms,  and  his  embroider'd  Coat. 
Now  fiery  Steeds,  tho'  fpurr'd  with  Fury  on. 
On  Foot  he  challeng'd,  and  on  Foot  out-run  j 


While 
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While  crofs  the  Plain  he  (hap'd  his  airy  Courfe, 
Flew  to  the  Goal,  and  fliam'd  the  gen'rous  Horfe, 
Now  pond'rous  Stones,  well  poiz'd,  with  both  his  Hands 
Above  the  wond'ring  Crowd  unmov'd  he  fends  ; 
Now  crofs  the  Cancip  aims  his  long  Aftien  Spear, 
Which  o'er  ten  thoufand  Heads  flies  Tinging  thro'  the  Air. 

Thus  have  we  taken  a  ftiort  View  of  the  chief  Duties, 
Works,  and  Exercifes  of  the  Soldiers ;  but  we  muft  not 
forget  the  conftant  Labour  of  carrying  their  Baggage  on 
their  Shoulders  in  a  March  ;  this  was  commonly  fo  heavy 
a  Burden,that  Virgd  calls  \\.  injujius  fafcls.  Georg.  iii.  346. 

JV(5«  fecus  ac  patriis  acer  Romanus  in  arm'is 
Injujlo  fub  fafce  viam  dum  carpi t,  &  bojli 
Ante  exfpe^atum  pofttis  fiat  in  or  dine  cafiris. 

Thus  under  heavy  Arms  the  Youth  of  Rome 
Their  long  laborious  Marches  overcome  ; 
Bending  with  unjuft  Loads  they  chearly  go, 
And  pitch  their  fudden  Camp  before  the  Foe.  . 

Dryden. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Soldiers  Pay. 

H  E  Roman  Pay  confifted  of  three  Parts ;  Money, 
.     Corn,  and  Cloaths, 

As  to  the  Money,  it  is  very  certain  for  above  three  hun- 
dred Years  together  the  Army  ferved  at  their  own  Charge; 
and  when  afterwards  a  certain  Pay  was  eftablilhed,  it  was 
no  more  than  two  OW/'  a  Day  to  the  Foot ;  to  the  inferior 
Officers,  and  the  Centurions^  four  OboU :  And  to  the  Horfe 
z  Drachma  a-piece.  It  is  probable  that  the  Trtbunes  vt- 
ceived  what  was  counted  very  confiderable,  (though  Poly- 
bitis  is  filent  in  this  Matter)  fince,  in  feveral  Authors,  we 
find  a  large  Salary  expreffed  by  a  Metaphor  taken  from  a 
Tribune's  Stipend  :  Thus  Juvenal  particularly  : 

— Alter  enlm,  quantum  in  Legione  Tribuni 
Jccipiunt,  donat  Calvinse  vel  Catiens.    Sat.  iii.  132. 
^  R  4  -For 
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r   For  tVther  wealthy  Rogue  can  throw  away 
Upon  a  fingle  Girl  a  Tribune'^  Pay. 

Yet  Lipftus  has  conjeflured,  from  very  good  Authority, 
that  it  could  not  be  more  than  four  Times  the  ordinary  Sti- 
pend, or  a  Drachma  and  two  Oholi. 

And  thefe  were  all  fuch  mean  Confiderations,  that  L'tvy 
had  very  good  Reafon  for  his  Remark  :  Nulla  unquam  Ref. 
publica  fuit,  in  qiiain  tarn  fero  a'varitia  luxuriaque  immtgra- 
verinty  nec  ubitantus  tarn  dm  paupertati  ac  parcimonice  horns 
fuit  (a).  Never  was  there  any  State  or  Kingdom  in  which 
Avarice  and  Luxury  fo  late  gained  a  Head,  or  where  honejl. 
Poverty  and  Frugality  continued  longer  in  EJleem  and  Veneration. 

Julius  Ccefar  was  the  firfl:  that  made  any  confiderable  Al- 
teration in  this  Affair  ;  who,  as  Suetonius  affirms,  doubled 
the  legionary  Pay  for  ever. 

Augujlus  made  an  Augmentation  of  ten  AJfes  a  Day  ;  and 
the  following  Emperors  fuch  large  Additions,  that  in  the 
Time  of  Domitiany  the  ordinary  Pay  was  twenty-five  A[fes 
per  Diem. 

'j^he  Paymafters  were  the  ^lajlors,  or  rather  tlje  Tri- 
hum  Mrarii,  who  were  a  diftinfct  Society  from  the  former, 
and  who,  (as  Vojfius  (b)  has  fettled  the  Point)  were  com- 
miilloncd  to  take  up  Money  of  the  ^cejlors  to  pay  off  the 
Army.  But  it  is  probable,  that  being  many  in  Number,  as 
they  are  conflantly  reprefented  in  Hiftory,  they  had  fome 
other  Buflnefs  befides  this  given  in  Charge.  Calvin  the  Ci- 
viHan  fays,  that  they  had  the  Supervifal  of  all  the  Money 
fcined  in  the  City,  as  the  ^cejlor  took  care  of  the  Taxes 
coming  in  from  the  Provinces  (c). 

Befides  the  Pay  received  in  Money,  we  read  of  Corn  and 
Cioaths  often  given  to  the  Soldiers:  But  Polybius  affures  us, 
1  hat  the  ^icejlor  always  fubtra6ted  fome  Part  of  their 
^ay  cn  that  Account :  And  Plutarch,  among  the  popular 
i>a\vsof  C.Gracchus,  makes  him  the  Author  of  one,  or- 
daining, that  the  Soldiers  fhould  be  cloathed  at  the  Ex- 
P«nce  of  the  State,  without  the  ieaft  Diminution  of  their 
Stipend.  The  Wheat  allowed  to  the  Foot  was  every  Man 
four  Modii  a  Month  ;  to  the  Horfe  two  Modii,  and  feven  of 
Barley, 

It  v/as  common  for  the  Soldiers,  efpecially  in  the  Time 
ct  tiie  ftri6l  Difcipline,  to  prepare  the  Corn  themfelves  for 

{a)Li-v.\\\}.    I.    (i)  /„  Etjm.  Lat.  In  Fo.  Trib.    {c)  Cah.  Jur.  in  F$. 

'Trih.  JErarii. 

their 
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their  own  life ;  and  therefore  fome  carried  Hand-mills  about 
with  them,  to  grind  it  with  ;  others  pounded  it  with  Stones; 
and  this,  haftily  baked  upon  the  Coals,  very  often  furnifhed 
them  with  a  Meai,  which  they  made  upon  Tables  of  Turf, 
with  no  other  Drink  than  bare  Water,  or  what  they  called 
Pj}fca,  Water  fharpened  with  a  Mixture  of  Vinegar. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  Military  Punishments. 

THE  Punifhments  ufed  in  the  Camp,were  fuch  as  reach- 
ed either  the  Offenders  Bodies,  Credit,  or  Goods. 
The  corporal  Puniftiments  were  ufually  beating  with  the 
Vites  or  Rods,  or  baftinading  with  the  Fujies:  The  laft, 
tliough  already  reckoned  among  the  civil  Punifhments  which 
did  not  touch  the  Life  of  the  Malefaftor;  yet  in  the  Camp 
it  was  for  the  mofl;  Part  capital,  and  was  inflifled  in  this 
Manner.  The  convided  Perfon  being  brought  befor?  the 
Tribune^  was  by  him  gently  ftruck  over  the  Shoulders  with, 
a  Staff :  After  this,  the  Criminal  had  Leave  to  run  ;  but, 
at  the  fame  Time,  the  reft  of  the  Soldiers  had  Liberty  ta 
kill  him  if  they  could  :  So  that  being  attacked  by  Swords, 
Darts,  Stones,  and  all  Manner  of  Weapons  on  every  Hand, 
^e  was  prefently  difpatched.  This  Penalty  was  incurred 
by  ftealing  any  Thing  out  of  the  Camp  ;  by  giving  falfe 
Evidence  ;  by  abandoning  their  Poft  in  a  Battle  ;  by  pre- 
tending falfely  to  have  done  fome  great  Exploit,  through 
Hopes  of  a  Reward  ;  or  by  fighting  without  the  General's 
Order  ;  by  lofing  their  Weapons ;  or  by  aggravating  a  lefs 
Mifdemeanour,  by  repeating  it  three  Times. 

If  a  great  Number  had  offended,  as  in  running  from 
their  Colours,  mutinying,  or  other  general  Crimes,  the 
common  Way  of  proceeding  to  Juftice  was  by  Decimation, 
or  putting  all  the  Criminals  Names  together  in  a  Shield  or 
VefTel,  and  drawing  theni  out  by  Lot ;  every  tenth  Man 
being  to  die  without  Reprieve,  commonly  in  the  Manner 
juft  now  defcribed:  So  that  by  this  Means,  though  all  were 
not  alike  fenfible  of  the  Punifhment ;  yet  all  were  frighted 
into  Obedience.  In  later  Authors  we  meet  fometimes  with 
Vicefmatio,  and  Centeftmatioj  Words  which  fufficiently  ex- 
plain themfelyes. 

# 
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The  Punllliments  which  reached  no  farther  than  their 
Credit,  by  expofing  them  to  pubHc  .Shame,  were  fuch  as 
thefe  ;  degrading  them  from  a  higher  Station  to  a  lower  ; 
giving  them  a  fet  Quantity  of  Barley  inftead  of  Wheat; 
ungirding  them,  and  taking  away  their  Belt ;  making  them 
ftand  all  Supper  Time,  while  the  reft  fat  down  j  and  fuch 
ether  little  Marks  of  Difgrace. 

Befides  thefe,  A.  Gellius  has  recorded  a  very  fingular  Pu- 
rifhment,  that  of  letting  the  Delinquent  Blood.  His  Judg- 
ment concerning  the  Original  of  this  Cuftom,  is,  that  ia 
elder  Times,  it  ufed  to  be  prefcribed  to  the  drowfy  and 
fluggifh  Soldiers,  rather  as  a  Medicine  than  a  Punifhment ; 
and  that  in  After-Ages  it  might  have  been  applied  in  moft 
other  Faults,  upon  this  Confideration,  That  all  thofe  who 
did  not  obferve  the  Rules  of  their  Difcipline,  were  to  be 
looked  upon  as  ftupid  or  mad  ;  and  for  Perfons  in  thofe  Con- 
ditions, Blood-letting  is  commonly  fuccefsful  (^7).  But  be- 
caufe  this  Reafon  is  hardly  fatisfa£iory,  the  great  Critic  Mu- 
retus  has  obliged  us  with  another,  viz.  That  thofe  mean- 
fpirited  Wretches  might  lofe  that  Blood  with  Shame  and 
Difgrace,  which  they  dared  not  fpend  nobly  and  honoura- 
bly in  the  Service  of  their  Country  (b). 

As  to  the  Puniflimerits  relating  to  Goods  and  Money, 
the  Tribunes  might  for  feveral  Faults  impofe  a  Fine  on 
rhe  Delinquents,  and  force  them  to  give  Pledges,  in  Cafe 
they  could  not  pay.  Sometimes  too  they  flopped  their 
Pay  ;  whence  they  were  called,  by  Way  of  Reproach. 
jSrf,  d'lruti. 

{a)  A.  Gel.  lib.  lo.  cap.  8.        (i)  Muret.  Fariar.  LeSl.  lib.  13,  cap.  20. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  Military  Rewards. 

BUT  the  Encroachments  of  Valour  and  Induftry  were 
much  more  confiderable  than  the  Proceedings  againft 
the  contrary  Vices.  The  moft  confiderable  (not  to  fpeak  of 
the  Promotion  from  one  Station  to  another,  nor  of  the  occa- 
fional  Donatives  in  Money,  diftinguiftied  by  this  Name  from 
the  Largeflcs  beftowed  on  the  common  People,  and  termed 
Ccngiarii,)  were  firft  the  Dona  Imperatoria ',  fuch  as 

The  Ha/Ia  pura,  a  fine  Spear  of  Wood  without  any  Iron 
on  it ;  fiich  an  one  as  Virgil  has  given  Sylvius  in  the  Sixth  of 
iht  j£.neids :  line  760.  * 

Ilk 
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Jlle  vides?  pur^juvenis  qui  nititur  haflAi 
This  was  ufually  beftowed  on  him,  who  in  fome  Skir- 
mifh  had  killed  an  Enemy,  engaging  him  Hand  to  Hand. 
They  were  reckoned  very  honourable,and  the  Gods  are  com- 
monly reprefented  with  fuch  Spears,  on  the  old  Coins.  Mr. 
/Ffl//^^r  derives  hence  the  Cuftom  of  our  great  Officers  car- 
rying white  Rods  or  Staves,  as  Enfigns  of  their  Places. 

The  Armillay  a  Sort  of  Bracelets,  given  upon  Account  of 
fome  eminent  Service,  only  to  fuch  as  were  born  Romans.^ 

The  Torques,  Golden  and  Silver  Collars,  wreathed  with 
curious  Art  and  Beauty.  Pliny  attributes  the  Golden  Col- 
lars to  the  Auxiliaries,  and  the  Silver  to  the  Roman  Soldiers  ; 
but  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Miftake. 

The  Pbalera,  commonly  thought  to  be  a  Suit  of  rich 
Trappings  for  a  Horfe  ;  but,  becaufe  we  find  them  beftowed 
an  the  Foot  as  well  as  the  Cavalry,  we  may  rather  fuppofe 
them  to  have  been  golden  Chains  of  like  Nature  with  the 
Torques,  only  that  they  feem  to  have  hung  down  to  the 
Breaft;  whereas  the  others  went  only  round  the  Neck.  The 
Hopes  of  thefe  two  laft  are  particularly  urged,  among  the 
Advantages  of  a  military  Life,  by  Juvenal,  Sat.  xvi.  linQ6o. 
Ut  lati  phaleris  omnes,  &  torquibus  omnes: 
The  Vexilla,  a  Sort  of  Banners  of  different  Colours,  work- 
,ed  in  Silk,  or  other  curious  Materials,  fuch  as  Augufius 
beftowed  on  Agrippa,  after  he  had  won  the  Sea-fight  at 
A£iinm. 

Next  to  thefe  were  the  feveral  Coronets,  'received  on  va- 
rious Occafions.  As, 

Corona  Civica,  ^iven  to  any  Soldier  that  had  faved  the  Life 
of  a  Roman  Citizen  in  an  Engagement.    This  was  reckoned 
.  more  honourable  than  any  other  Crown,  though  compofed 
of  no  better  Materials  than  Oaken  Boughs.   Firgil  calls  it 
Civilis  ^lercus,  JEn.  vi.  line  772. 

Atque  umbrata  gerunt  civili  tempora  ^.ercu. 

Plutarch  has  guefled  very  happily  at  the  Reafon  why  the 
Branches  of  this  Tree  ftiould  be  ufed  before  all  others. 
For  the  Oaken  Wreath,  fays  he,  being  Sacred  to  Jupiter, 
the  great  Guardian  of  their  City  ;  they  might  therefore 
think  it  the  moft  proper  Ornament  for  him  who  had 
preferved  a  Citizen.  Befides  the  Oak  may  very  well  claim 
the  Preference  in  this  Cafe  ;  becaufe  in  the  primitive  Times 
that  Tree  alone  was  thought  almoft  fufficient  for  preferv- 
Man's  Life  :  Its  Acorns  were  the  principal  Diet  of  the  firft 

Mortals, 
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Mortals,  and  the  Honey,  which  was  commonly  found  there, 
prefented  them  with  a  very  pleafant  Liquor  (a). 

It  Avas  a  particular  Honour  conferred  on  the  Perfons  who 
had  merited  this  Crown,  That,  when  they  came  to  any  of 
the  public  Shows,  the  whole  Company,  as  well  Senate  as 
People,  (hould  fignify  their  RefpeO:,  by  rifing  up  when  they 
faw  them  enter;  and  that  they  fhould  take  their  Seat  on  thefe 
Gccafions  among  the  Senators ;  being  a.lfo  excufed  from  all 
troublefome  Duties  and  Services  in  their  own  Perfons,  and 
procuring  the  fame  Immunity  for  their  Father  and  Grand- 
father by  his  Side  [b). 

Corona  Muralis,  given  to  him  who  firft  fcaled  the  Wal,Is  of 
a  City  in  a  general  Aflault ;  and  therefore  in  the  Shape  of  it 
there  was  fome  Allufion  made  to  the  Figure  of  a  Wall. 

Corona  Caflrenfts,  or  Vallarisi  the  Reward  of  him  who  had 
firft  forced  the  Enemy's  Intrenchments. 

Corona  NavaltSf  beftowed  on  fuch  as  bad  fignalized  their 
Valo'ur  in  an  Engagement  at  Sea  ;  being  fet  round  with  Fi- 
gures like  the  Beaks  of  Ships, 

 Cut  belli  tnjjgne  fuperbum 

'  Tempora  Navali  fulgent  rojirata  corona.  Virg.  Rw,  viii.  684. 

Lipftus  fancies  the  Coro*ta  Navalis,  and  the  Rojlratay  to 
have  been  two  diftinO;  Species,  though  they  are  generally 
believed  to  be  the  fame  Kind,  of  Crown. 

Corona  Objidionalis :  This  was  not  like  the  reft,  given  by 
the  General  to  the  Soldiers,  but  prefented  by  the  Soldiers  to 
the  General,  when  he  had  delivered  the  Romans  or  thei^ 
Allies  from  a  Siege.  It  was  compofed  of  the  Grafs  growing 
in  the  befieged  Place. 

Corona  Triumpbalisy  made  with  Wreaths  of  Laurel,  and 
proper  only  to  fuch  Generals  as  had  the  Honour  of  a  Tri- 
umph. In  After-ages  this  was  changed  for  Gold  *, 
*  Jurum  Cc-  and  not  reftrained  only  to  thofe  that  actually  tri- 
ronariam.  umphcd,  but  prefented  on  feveral  Accounts,  as 
commonly  by  the  foreign  States  and  Provinces  to 
their  Patrons  and  Benefaflors.  Sevei^l  of  the  other  Crowns 
too  are  thought  to  have  been  of  Gold  ;  as  the  Cajirertfts,  the 
Mural,  and  the  Na-vaL 

Befides  thefe,  we  meet  with  the  Corona  aurea,  often  be- 
ftowed  on  Soldiers  without  any  other  additional  Term. 

{a)  Fide  riutarch,  in  Criolan.       {b)  Fid.  Plin.  lib.  i5.  cap.  4. 
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And  D/ort  CaJJtus  mentions  a  particular  Sort  of  Coronet 
made  of  Olive  Boughs,  and  befto wed  like  the  reft>  in  Con- 
fideration  of  fortie  fignal  Aa  of  Valour. 

Lipfms  believes  thefe  to  have  fucceeded  to  the  Golden 
Crowns,  after  they  were  laid  afide. 

The  moft  remarkable  Perfon  upon  Record  in  Hiftory,  for 
obtaining  a  great  Number  of  thefe  Rewards,  was  one  C.  Sic- 
cius  (or  Sicinius)  Dentatus\  who  had  received  in  the  Tirrte 
of  his  MiUtary  Service  eight  Crowns  of  Gold,  fourteen 
Civic  Crowns,  three  Mural,  eighty  three  Golden  Tdrques, 
fixty  Golden  Armilla)  eighteen  Hdjlce  puree,  and  feventy- 
five  Phakra  {a). 

But  far  greater  Honours  Were  conferred  on  the  vidorious 
Generals ;  fome  of  which  were  ufually  decreed  them  in  their 
Abfence;  others  at  their  Arrival  in  the  City. 

Of  the  former  Kind,  were  the  Salutatio  Imperatorts, 
and  the  SuppUcatio ;  of  the  latter,  the  Ovation  and  the  Tri- 
umph. 

The  firll;  of  thefe  fiirfl:  was  no  more  thin  the  falutinjg 
the  Commander  in  Chief  with  the  Title  of  Imperatory 
upon  Account  of  any  remarkable  Succefs;  which  Title 
was  decreed  him  by  the  Senate  at  Romey  after  it  had  been 
given  him  by  the  joint  Acclamations  of  the  Soldiers  in  the 
Camp. 

The  SuppUcatio  was  a  folemn  Proceflion  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Gods,  to  return  Thanks  for  any  Viftory. 

After  obtaining  any  fuch  remarkable  Advantage,  the  Ge- 
neral commonly  gave  the  Senate  an  Account  of  the  Exploit 
by  Letters  wreathed  about  with  Laurel*;  in  ^  ^.//^rar  Lau 
which,  after  the  Account  of  his  Succefs,  he  ^^^J^ 
defn  ed  the  Favour  of  a  Supplication,  or  public 
Thankfgiving. 

This  being  granted  for  a  Set  Number  of  Days,  the  Se- 
nate went  in  folemn  Manner  to  the  chief  Temples,  and 
aflifted  at  the  Sacrifices  proper  to  the  Occafion  ;  holding  a 
Feaft  in  the  Temples  to  the  Honour  of  the  refpeaive  Dei- 
ties.   Hence  Servius  explains  that  of  Virgil, 

— Simul  Divum  TempUs  indicit  honorem  ;    Mn.  i.  line  636. 

as  alluding  to  a  folemn  Supplication. 

In  the  mean  Time  the  whole  Body  of  the  Commonalty 
kept  Holy-day,  and  frequented  religious  Affemblies  ;  giving 


(a)  Vide  J.  Gtl.  lib.  z.  cap.  i  i.  Faler.  Mdix,  &rc. 

Thanks 
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Thanks  for  the  late  Succefs,  and  imploring  a  long  Continu- 
ance of  the  Divine  Favour  and  Afliftance. 

O^lavius  Cafavy  together  vs^ith  the  Confuls,  Hirtius  and 
Panfa,  upon  their  raifing  the  Siege  of  Mutina,  were  honour- 
ed w^ith  a  Supplication  fifty  Days  long. 

At  laft  this  Ceremony  became  ridiculous ;  as  appears  from 
the  Supplications  decreed  Nero,  for  the  Murder  of  his  Mo- 
ther, and  for  the  Fruitfulnefs  of  Poppaa,  which  we  read  of 
in  Tacitus. 

The  Ovation  is  fuppofed  to  have  derivjpd  its  Name  from 
ihouting  Evion  !  io  Bacchus but  the  true  Original  is  Ovis, 
the  Sheep  which  was  ufually  offered  in  this  Proceffionj  as 
an  Ox  was  in  the  Triumph.  The  Show  generally  began 
at  the  Alban  Mountain,  whence  the  General,  with  his  Re- 
tinue, made  his  Entry  into  the  City  :  He  went  on  Foot  with 
many  Flutes,  or  Pipes,  founding  in  Concert  as  he  pafled 
along,  wearing  a  Garland  of  Myrtle  as  a  Token  of  Peace, 
with  an  Afpe6l  rather  raifing  Love  and  Refped  than  Fear. 
A.  Gellius  informs  us,  that  this  Honour  was  then  conferred 
on  the  Viftor,  when  either  the  War  had  not  been  proclaim- 
ed in  due  Method,  or  not  undertaken  againfl  a  lawful  Ene- 
my, and  on  a  jufl  Account;  or  when  the  Enemy  was  but 
mean  and  inconfiderable  [a).  But  Plutarch  has  delivered 
his  Judgment  in  a  different  Manner:  He  believes  that 
heretofore  the  Difference  betwixt  the  Ovation  and  the  7r/- 
umph  was  not  taken  from  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Atchieve- 
menls,  but  from  the  Manner  of  periorming  them:  For 
they  who  have  fought  a  fet  Battle,  and  flain  a  great  Num- 
ber of  the  Enemy,  returned  Victors,  led  that  martial,  and 
cruel  ProcefTion  of  the  Triumph.  But  thofe  who  without 
Force,  by  Benevolence  and  civil  Behaviour,  had  completed 
their  Affairs  without  Ihedding human  Blood;  to  thefe  Com- 
manders Cuftom  gave  the  Honour  of  the  peaceable  Ovation. 
For  a  Pipe  is  the  Enfign  of  Peace,  and  the  Myrtle  the  Tree 
of  Venusf  who,  beyond  any  of  the  other  Deities,  has  an  ex- 
treme Averfion  to  Violence  and  War  {b). 

But  whatever  other  Difference  there  lay  between  thefe  two 
Solemnities,  we  are  aflured  the  Triumph  was  much  the 
more  noble  and  fplendid  ProcefTion.  None  were  capable  of 
this  Honour  but  Dilators,  Confuls,  or  Prators ;  though  we 
find  fome  Examples  of  a  different  Practice;  as  particularly 
in  Pompey  the  Great,  who  had  a  Triumph  decreed  him, 
while  he  was  only  a  Romun  Knight,  and  had  not  yet  reached 
the  Senatorian  Age  (r). 

(a)  Nia.  Att.  lib.  V.  cap.  6.    (b)  Flut,  in  Mar  cell,    (c)  Plut.  in  Pomp. 
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A  regular  Aocoiunt  of  the  Proceedings,  at  one  of  thefe  So- 
lemnities, will  give  us  a  better  Knov^ledge  of  the  Matter, 
than  a  larger  Difquifition  about  the  feveral  Parts  and  Ap- 
pendages, that  belonged  to  it.  And  this  the  excellent  Pin- 
tarch  has  favouretd  us  with,  in  his  Defcription  of  Paulus  jE- 
miliiis^s  Triumph  after  the  taking  King  Perfeus  Prifoner,  and 
putting  a  final  Period  to  the  Macedonian  Empire.  This 
muft  be  owned  to*  be  the  moft  glorious  Occafion  imaginable; 
and  therefore  w^e  may  expeft  the  moft  compleat  Relation  that 
can  poflibly  be  (defired.  The  Ceremony  then  of  jEmiliut's 
Triumph  was  performed  after  this  Manner  : 

The  People  erected  Scaffolds  in  the  Forum  and  Circo^s, 
and  all  other  Parts  of  the  City  where  they  could  beft  be- 
hold  the  Pomp.    The  Spectators  were  clad  in  white  Gar- 
ments ;  all  the  Temples  were  open  and  full  of  Garlands 
**  and  Perfumes ;  the  Ways  cleared  and  cleanfed  by  a  great 
<*  many  Officers  and  TipftafFs,  that  drove  away  fuch  as 
**  thronged  the  Paflage,  or  ftraggled  up  and  down.  This 
**  Triumph  lafted  three  Days :  On  the  firft,  which  was 
fcarce  long  enough  for  the  Sight,  were  to  be  feen  Statues, 
**  Pi6:ures  and  Images  of  an  extraordinary  Bignefs,  which 
*«  were  taken  froni  the  Enemy,  drawn  upon  feven  hundred 
**  and  fifty  Chariots.    On  the  fecond  was  carried,  in  a  great 
«  many  Waggons,  the  faireft  and  the  richeft  Armour  of  the 
Macedonians,  both  of  Brafs  and  Steel,  all  newly  furbifhed 
,**  and  glittering ;  which,  although  piled  up  with  the  greateft 
<'  Art  and  Order,  yet  feemed  to  be  tumbled  on  Heaps  care- 
**  lefly  and  by  chance:  Helmets  were  thrown  on  Shields, 
<'  Coats  of  Mail,  upon  Greaves,  Crt-Z/^jn  Targets,  and  Tir^a- 
dan  Bucklers  and  Quivers  of  Arrows  lay  huddled  among 
<<  the  Horfes  Bitts;  and  through  thefe  appeared  the  Points 
<*  of  naked  Swords,  intermixed  with  long  Spears.    All  thefe 
Arms  were  tied  together  with  fuch  a  juft  Liberty,  that 
<*  they  knocked  againft  one  another  as  they  were  drawn 
along,  and  made  a  harfti  and  terrible  Noife;   fo  that  the 
"  very  Spoils  of  the  conquered  could  not  be  beheld  without 
Dread,    After  thefe  Waggons  loaden  with  Armour,  there 
followed  three  thoufand  Men,  who  carried  the  Silver  that 
**  was  coined,  in  feven  hundred  and  fifty  Vefiels,  each  of 
*'  which  weighed  three  Talents,  and  was  carried  by  four 
Men.  Others  brought  Silvej"  Bowls,  Goblets,  and  Cups, 
**  all  difpofed  in  fuch  Order  as  to  make  the  beft  Show ; 
**  and  all  valua^ble,  as  well  for  their  Bignefs,  as  the  Thick- 
"  nefs  of  their  engraved  Work.    On  the  third  Day,  early 
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'*  in  the  Morning,  firft  came  the  Trumpeters,  who  did 
**  not  found  as  they  were  wont  in  a  Proceflion  or  folemn 
«  Entry,  but  fuch  a  Charge  as  the  Romans  ufe  when 
<*  they  encourage  their  Soldiers  to  fight.  Next  followed 
•*  young  Men  with  Girdles  curioufly  wrought,  who  led 
«*  to  the  Sacrifice  one  hundred  and  twenty  llalled  Oxenj 
*«  with  their  Horns  gilded,  and  their  Heads  adorned  with 
**  Ribbands  and  Garlands ;  and  with  thefe  were  Boys  that 
•<  carried  Plates  of  Silver  and  Gold.  After  this  was  brought 
•*  the  Gold  Coin,  which  was  divided  into  Veffels  that 
**  weighed  three  Talents,  like  to  thofe  that  contained  the 

Silver ;  they  were  in  Number  fourfcore  wanting  three. 
**  Thefe  were  followed  by  thofe  that  brought  the  confecrat- 
"  ed  Bowl,  which  jEmilius  caufed  to  be  made,  that  weigh- 
•*  ed  ten  Talents,  and  was  all  befet  with  precious  Stones : 
"  Then  were  expofed  to  View  the  Cups  of  Antigonus  and 
**  SeleucuSi  and  fuch  as  were  made  after  the  Fafhion  in- 
**  vented  by  Thericlesj  and  all  the  Gold  Plate  that  was  ufed 
*'  at  Ferfeus^  Table.  Next  to  thefe  came  Perfeus'*s  Cha- 
*•  riot,  in  which  his  Armour  was  placed,  and  on  that  his 

Diadem  :  And,  after  a  little  Intermifhon,  the  King's  Chil- 
**  dren  were  led  Captives,  and  with  them  a  Train  of  Nurfes, 
*-  Matters,  and  Governors,   who  all  wept,  and  ftretched 

forth  their  Hands  to  the  Spectators,   and  taught  the  lit- 

tie  Infants  to  beg  and  intreat  their  Compaflion.  Thefe 
**  were  two  Sons  and  a  Daughter,  who,  by  Reafon  of  their 
«'  tender  Age,  were  altogether  infenfible  of  the  Greatnefs 

of  their  Mifery  ;   which  Infenfibility  of  their  Condition 

rendered  it  much  more  deplorable  ;  infomuch  that  Per- 
*«  feus  himfelf  was  fcarce  regarded  as  he  went  along,  whilft 

Pity  had  fixed  the  Eyes  of  the  Romans  upon  the  Infants, 
<'  and  many  of  them  could  not  forbear  Tears :   All  beheld 

the  Sight  with  a  Mixture  of  Sorrow  and  Joy,  until  the 
<*  Children  were  paft.  After  his  Children  and  their  At- 
«<  tfendants,  came  Perfeus  himfelf,  clad  all  in  Black,  and 
<*  wearing  Slippers,  after  the  Fafhion  of  his  Country  :  He 
«*  looked  like  one  altogether  aftonifiied  and  deprived  of  Rea- 

fon,  through  the  Greatnefs  of  his  Misfortunes.  Next  fol- 
**  lowed  a  great  Company  of  his  Friends  and  Familiars. 
"  whofe  Countenances  were  disfigured  with  Grief,  and  who 
"  teftified  to  all  that  beheld  them  by  their  Tears,  and 
"  their  continual  looking  upon  Perfeus^  that  it  was  his  hard 
**  Fortune  they  fo  much  lamented,  and  that  they  were  re- 

gardlefs  of  their  own.  After  thefe  were  carried  four 

*'  hundred  Crowns,  made  of  Gold,  and  fent  from  the  Cities 
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by  their  refpeCtlve  Ambafladors  to  Mmillus^  as  a  Reward 
*f  due  to  his  Valour.    Then  he  came  featedj  on  a  Chariot 
magnificently  adorned  (a  Man  worthy  to  be  beheld,  even 
without  thefe  Enfigns  of  Power  :)  He  was  clad  in  a  Gar- 
**  ment  of  Purple  interwoven  with  Gold,  and  held  out  a 
<«  Laurel-Branch  in  his  right  Hand.    All  the  Army  in  like 
"  Manner,  with  Boughs  of  Laurel  in  their  Hands,  and  di- 
vided  into  Bands  and  Companies,  followed  the  Chariot 
of  their  Commander ;  fome  fmging  Odes  (according  to 
the  ufual  Cuftom,)  with  a  Mixture  of  Raillery  ;  others. 
Songs  of  Triumph,  and  the  Praifes  of  MmiUus,  who  was 
"  admired  and  accounted  happy  by  all  Men,  yet  unenvied 
by  every  one  that  was  good." 

There  was  one  remarkable  Addition  to  this  Solemnity, 
which,  though  it  feldom  happened,  yet  deferves  Notice: 
This  was  when  the  Roman  General  had,  in  any  Engage- 
ment, killed  the  chief  Commander  of  the  Enemy  with  his 
own  Hands  :  The  Arms  of  the  flain  General  were'  carried 
before  the  Victor,  fixed  on  the  Trunk  of  an  Oak,  and  fo 
compofing  a  Trophy.  In  this  Manner  the  Proceflion  went  on 
to  the  Temple  o{  Jupiter  Feretrius  (fo  called  a  feriendo)  ;  and 
the  General  making  a  formal  Dedication  of  this  Trophy 
(called  Spolia  opima,)  hung  them  up  in  the  Temple.  The 
firft,  who  performed  this  gallant  Piece  of  Religion,  was 
Ro7nuluSf  when  he  had  killed  Acron,  King  of  the  Cceninen- 
fes  ;  the  fecond  Cornelius  Cojfus,  with  the  Arms  of  Tolum- 
niuSf  a  General  of  the  Veientes ;  the  third  and  laft  M.  Mar~ 
cellus,  with  the  Arms  of  Firidomarus,  King  of  the  Gau/s  ; 
whence  Firgil  fays  of  him,  JEn.  vi.  line  859. 

I'ertiaque  arma patri fufpendet  capta  Quirino. 

Where  ^lirino  muft  be  underftood  only  as  an  Epithet 
applied  to  Jupiter,  as  denoting  his  Authority  and  Power  in 
War ;  as  the  fame  Word  is  attributed  to  Janus,  by  Horace 
and  Suetonius.  Therefore  Sirvius  is  moft  certainly  mif- 
taken,  when  he  tells  us,  that  the  firft  Spoils  of  this  Na- 
ture, were,  according  to  Numa^s  Laws,  to  be  prefented  to 
Jupiter ;  the  fecond  to  Mars ;  and  the  third  to  ^irinus,  or 
Romulus',  for  that  Decree  of  Mm^7  only  took  Place,  if  the 
fame  Perfon  had  the  good  Fortune  to  take  thefe  Spoils  three 
Times ;  but  we  are  affured,  that  not  only  Romulus,  but  Cojfus 
iund  MarceJlus  too  all  made  the  Dedication  to  Jupiter. 
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The  Admirers  of  Roman  Magnificence  willl  be  infinitely 
pleafed  with  the  Relation  already  given  from  Phtarch  of  the 
triumphal  Pomp :  While  others,  who  fancy  that  People  to  i., 
have  been  pofieffed  with  a  ftrange  Meafure  of  Vain-glory,  ^ 
and  attribute  all  their  military  State  and  Grandeur  to  Often- 
tation,  will  be  much  better  fatisfied  with  the  fatyrical  Ac- 
count which  Juvenal  furniflies  us  with  in  his  Tenth  Satyr. 
He  is  faying,  that  Democritus  found  Subje£t  enough  for  a 
continual  Fit  of  Laughter,  in  Places  where  there  was  no  fuch 
formal  Pageantry,  as  is  commonly  to  be  feen  in  Rome  :  And 
then  he  goes  on  :  ver.  36. 

^id,  ft  vidtjfet  Tr/Btorem  currihus  alt'is 
Exjiantenii  &  medio  fublimem  in  pulvere  Circt 
In  tunica  Jovisy  y  pi^la  Sarrana  ferentem 
Ex  bumeris  aulaa  togte,  magnaqiie  coronce 
Tantum  orbem,  quanta  cervix  nonfufficit  iilla? 
^ippe  tenet  fudans  banc  publicus ;  ^  fibi  Conful 
Neplaceatf  curru  Jervus  portatiir  eodem. 
Da  nunc  y  valuer  em,  Sceptro  qua  fur  git  eburno, 
Jllinc  cor  ni  cine  Si  bine  prtecedentia  longi 
Agminis  officia,  tff  niveos  ad frana  ^irites, 
Defojfa  in  loculis,  quos  fportula  fecit  amicos. 

What  had  he  done,  had  he  beheld  on  high 
Our  Conful  feated  in  mock-Majefty ; 
His  Chariot  rowling  o'er  the  dufty  Place ; 
While  with  dumb  Pride,  and  a  fet  formal  Face, 
He  moves  in  the  dull  ceremonial  Track, 
With  Joveh  embroider'd  Coat  upon  his  Back  ? 
A  Suit  of  Hangings  had  not  more  oppreft 
His  Shoulders,  than  that  long  laborious  Veft. 
A  heavy  Gewgaw  (call'd  a  Crown)  that  fpread 
About  his  Temples,  drown'd  his  narrow  Head  ; 
And  wou'd  havecrufh'd  it  with  the  mafly  Freight, 
But  that  a  fweating  Slave  fuftain'd  the  Weight ; 
A  Slave  in  the  fame  Chariot  feen  to  ride,  ^ 
To  mortify  the  mighty  Madman's  Pride. 
And  now  th'  Imperial  Eagle  rais'd  on  high 
With  golden  Beak,  (the  Mark  of  Majefty,) 
Trumpets  Before,  and  on  the  Left  and  Right 
A  Cavalcade  of  Nobles  all  in  white  : 
In  their  own  Natures  falfe  and  flattering  Tribes ; 
But  made  his  Friends  by  Places  and  by  Bribes. 

Dryden. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


The  ^OM h-ni  Method  of  declaring  IV ar,  and  forming 
Alliances. 


THE  Romans  ufed  Abundance  of  Superftition  In  enter- 
ing upon  any  hoflile  Meafure,  or  engaging  in  any  Al- 
liance, or  Confederacy  :  The  public  Minifters,  who  perform- 
ed the  ceremonial  Part  of  both  thefe,  were  the  Feciales,  or 
Heralds,  already  defcribed  among  the  Priefts ;  the  Ceremo- 
nies themfelves,  were  of  this  Nature.  When  any  neigh- 
bouring State  had  given  fufficient  Reafon  for  the  Senate  to 
fufpeft  a  Defign  of  breaking  with  them  ;  or  had  offered  any 
Violence  or  Injuftice  to  the  Subjefts  of  Rome,  which 
was  enough  to  raife  Sufpicions  of  their  Fidelity ;  one  of 
the  Feciales,  chofen  out  of  the  College  on  this  Occallon, 
and  habited  in  the  Veft  belonging  to  his  Order,  together 
with  his  other  Enfigns  and  Habiliments,  fet  out  for  the  Ene- 
my's Country.  As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  the  Confines,  he 
pronounced  a  formal  Declaration  of  the  Caufe  of  his  Arri- 
val, calling  all  the  Gods  to  witnefs,  and  imprecating  the 
Divine  Vengeance  on  himfelf  and  his  Country,  if  his  Rea- 
fons  were  not  juft.  When  he  came  to  the  chief  City  of  the 
Enemy,  he  again  repeated  the  fame  Declaration,  with  fome 
Addition,  and  defired  Satisfaftion.  If  they  delivered  into 
his  Power  the  Authors  of  the  Injury,  or  gave  Hoftages,  he 
returned  to  Rome ;  if  otherwife  they  defired  Time  to  con- 
fider,  he  went  away  for  ten  Days,  and  then  came  again  to 
hear  their  Refolution.  And  this  he  did,  in  fome  Cafes, 
three  Times :  But  if  nothing  was  done  toward  an  Accom- 
modation in  about  thirty  Days,  he  declared  that  the  Romans 
would  endeavour  to  affert  their  Right  by  Arms.  After  this, 
the  Herald  was  obliged  to  return,  and  to  make  a  true  Report 
of  his  Embafly  before  the  Senate,  afluring  them  of  the  Le- 
gality of  the  War,  which-  was  under  Deliberation;  and  was 
again  difpatched  to  perform  the  laft  Part  oi  the  Ceremony, 
which  was  to  throw  a  Spear  into  (or  towails)  the  Enemy's 
Country,  as  a  Declaration  of  War,  pronouncing  at  the 
fame  Time  a  fet  Form  of  V/ords  to  that  Purpofe. 

As  to  making  Alliances,  Polyhius  acquaints  us.  That 
the  Ratification  of  the  Articles  of  an  Agreemen*-,  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians,   was  performed  in  this 

S  2  Manner: 
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Manner  :  The  Carthaginians  fwore  by  the  Gods  of  their 
Country  ;  and  the  i?om«j-,  after  their  antient  Cuftom,  fwore 
by  a  Stone,  and  then  by  Mars.  They  fwore  by  a  Stone  thus : 
The  Herald  who  took  the  Oath,  having  fworn  in  Behalf  of 
the  Public,  took  up  a  Stone,  and ,  then  pronounced  thefe 
Words  : 

If  I  keep  my  Faith,  may  the  Gods  vouchfafe  their  Af- 
fiftance,  and  give  me  Succefs ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  I 
violate  it,  then  may  the  other  Party  be  entirely  fafe, 
**  and  preferved  in  their  Country,  in  their  Laws,  in  their 
"  Pofleflions,  and,  in  a  Word,  in  all  their  Rights  and  Li- 
<*  berties  ;  and  may  I  alone  perifh  and  fall,  as  now  this 
**  Stone  does :"  And  then  he  lets  the  Stone  fall  out  of  his 
Hands  {a). 

Livy\  Account  of  this  Ceremony, which  is  fomething  more 
particular,  differs  but  little  in  Subftance,  he  fays  the  He- 
rald's concluding  Claufe  was,  Otherwife  may  Jove  Jirike  the 
Roman  People,  as  I  do  this  Hog  ;  and  accordingly  he  killed 
an  Hog  that  flood  ready  by,  with  the  Stone  which  he  held 
in  his  Hand.  Thislafl:  Opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  Autho- 
rity of  Virgil,  when,  fpeaking  of  the  Romans  and  Albans,  he 
fays,  JEn.  viii.  ver.  641.  . 

 Et  cafa  jungebant  feeder  a  Porta. 

And  perhaps  both  thefe  Cuftoms  might  be  in  Ufe  in  dif- 
ferent Periods. 

{a)  Ftlyh.  lib.  3. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

'^he  Roman  Method  of  treating  the  People  they  conquer- 
ed J  with  the  Conjiitution  of  the  Coloniae,  Munici- 
pia,  Praefedturae,  ««i  Provinces. 

THE  extraordinary  Favour  with  which  the  Romans 
treated  the  conquered  Nations,  has  been  with  Juft- 
ice  efteemed  one  of  the  principal  Caufes  of  the  Extent 
of  their  Dominions,  and  EftabUflimeiit  of  their  Command  : 
Yet,  when  they  judged  it  neceflary,  they  praftifed  feve- 
ral  fevere  Methods,  fuch  as  feizing  on  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  Enemy's  Land,  or  removing  the  Natives  to  another 
Spot.  If  a  State  or  People  were  unavoidably  conftrained  to 
furrender  themfelves  to  the  Roman  Power,  they  ufed  fuh  ju" 
ginn  mittii  to  be  made  to  pafs  under  a  Yoke,  as  an  Acknow- 
ledgment-of  Subjection:  For  this  Purpofe  they  fet  up  two 
Spears,  and  laying  a  third  acrofs  at  the  Top,  ordered  thofe 
who  had  furrendered,  to  pafs  under  them  without  Arms  or 
Belts.  Thofe  who  refufed  to  furrender  were  compelled 
by  Force,  and  underwent  feveral  Penalties,  and  frequent- 
ly (fiib  corona  venibant)  were  publicly  fold  for  Slaves, 
By  Corona  was  underftood  a  Sort  of  Chaplets,  which 
they  bound  about  the  Captives  Head  for  Diftinftion  ;  others 
would  have  it  to  fignify  the  Ring  of  Ronfan  Soldiers,  who 
inclofed  the  Capthes  when  they  were  expofed  to  Sale.  A. 
Gellius  prefers  the  former  Reafon  {a). 

The  feveral  Forms  of  Government,  which  the  Romans 
eftablilhed  in  their  Conquefts,  are  necelfary  to  be  known, 
and  but  feldom  rightly  underftood  :  We  fhall  point 
out  thefe  four :  Colonies j  Mimicipia,  Prafeclura,  and  Pro- 
vinces. 

Colonies  (properly  fpeaking)  were  Communities,  the 
chief  Part  of  whofe  Inhabitants  had  been  removed 
from  Rome:  And  though  interfperfed  amongft  the  Natives 
who  had  remained  in  the  conquered  Countries;  they  ob- 
tained the  Power  and  Authority  in  the  Adminiftration  of 
Affairs.  One  great  Advantage  of  this  Inftitution  was, 
that  by  this  Means  the  veteran  Soldiers,  who  had  ferved 
out  their  legal  Time,  and  had  fpent  their  Vigour  in  De- 
fence of  their  Country,  might  be  honourably  rewarded. 


(«)  Lib.  7.  cap.  4. 
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by  forming  them  into  Colonies,  and  fending  them  where 
they  might  enjoy  large  PoffefTions,  and  fpend  the  Re- 
mainder of  their  Days  in  Eafe  and  TranquilHty. 

Municipia,  were  commonly  Corporations,  or  infranchif- 
ed  Places,  where  the  Natives  were  allowed  the  Ufe  of 
their  old  Laws  and  Conftittitions,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
lionoured  with  the  Privilege  of  Roman  Citizens.  But  thu 
Privilege,  in  fome  of  the  Municipia,  extended  no  farther 
than  the  fet  Title,  without  the  Privileges  of  Citizens,  as 
voting  in  the  Affemblies,  and  bearing  Offices  in  the  Ci- 
ty. The  firft  honoured  them  with  the  Name  of  Gives  Romn- 
nii  the  other  with  only  of  Romani ;  as  P.  Manutius  with  his 
ufual  Exafitnefs  has  diftinguiflied  {a).  Of  this  latter  Sort, 
the  firfl:  Example  was  the  Carites,  a  People  of  Tufcany, 
■who  preferving  the  facred  Relics  of  the  Romans,  when  the 
Gauls  had  taken  the  City,  were  afterwards  dignified  with 
the  Name  of  Roman  Citizens ;  but  not  admitted  into  any 
Part  of  the  public  Adminiftration.  Hence  the  Cenfors  Ta- 
bles, where  they  entered  the  Names  of  Perfons,  who,  for 
fome  Mifdemeanor,  loft  their  Right  of  Suffrage,  had  the 
Name  of  Carites  Tabulae  given  them  {b). 

The  PrafeSlura  were  certain  Towns  in  Italy,  whofe  In- 
habitants had  the  Name  of  Roman  Citizens ;  but  were 
neither  governed  by  their  ovi^n  Laws  or  Magiftrates, 
by  annual  PrafeSis  fent  from  Rome.  Thefe  were  gene- 
rally fuch  Places  as  were  either  fufpefted,  or  had  ac- 
tually incurred  the  Difpleafure  of  the  Roman  State ;  this 
being  accounted  the  hardeft  Condition  that  was  impofed  on 
any  Pgriple  of  Italy  [c). 

The  Differences  between  the  proper  Citizens  of  Rome, 
and  the  Inhabitants  o'l  Municipia,  Colonies,  and  Prcefe^uns, 
may  be  thus  briefly  ftated :  The  firft  and  higheft  Order 
were  regiftered  in  the  Cenfus,  had  the  Right  of  Suffrage 
and  of  bearing  Honoui^,  were  afTefled  in  the  Poll-tax,  ferv- 
ed  in  the  Legions,  ufed  the  Roman  Laws  and  Religion,  and 
were  called  ^irites  and  Populus  Romanus,  The  Municipres 
uere  allowed  the  four  firft  of  thefe  Marks,  and  were  denied 
the  four  laft.  The  Coloni  were  in  thefe  three  Refpe£ts  like 
the  privileged  Citizens,  that  ufed  the  Roman  Laws  and  Re- 
ligion, and  ferved  in  the  Legions  ;  but  they  were  not 
j#]lowed  the  other,  five  Conditions.  The.  People  in  the 
Pro'fe^iurce  were  fuch  as  fubmitted  to  the  moft  reftrained 

{a)  De  Ci-vitat.  Rom.  p.  29.       {b)  A.  Cell,  lib,  16.  cap.  13.        {c)  Calv, 

Lexicin.  Juridic.  tn  'voce. 

State  ; 
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State;   who  though  obedient  to  the  i?ow^7«  Laws,  yet  did 
not  enjoy  the  Privilege  of  Citizens  {a).  ^ 

All  other  Cities  and  States  in  Italy ,  which  were  neither 
Colonies,  Municipia,  nor  Prafe^ur^,  had  the  Name  of  Fee- 
derata  CivHatesy  enjoying  their  own  Cuftcms,  and  Forms 
of  Government,  without  the  leaft  Alteration,  and  only  join- 
ed in  -  Alliance  with  the  Romans y  upon  fuch  Terms  as  had 
been  agreed  upon  {b).  .      r  ,  .  \ 

The  Provinces  were  diftant  Countries  of  larger  Extent, 
which,  upon  their  Redudion  under  the  Power,  were 

new  modelled  according  to  the  Pleafure  of  the  Conque- 
rors, and  fubjeded  to  the  Command  of  annual  Gover- 
nors fent  from  Rom'ey  who  commonly  levied  fuch  Taxes 
and  Contributions  as  the  Senate  thought  fit  to  demand. 
But  as  the  feveral  Towns  and  Communities  in  every 
Country  did  not  behave  themfelves  in  the  fame  Man- 
ner to  the  Romans  ;  fome  profeffing  more  Friend{hip,  and 
a  Defire  of  Union  and  FriendOiip ;  while  others  were 
more  obftinate  and  refraaory  ;  therefore  to  reward  thofe 
People  who  deferved  well  at  their  Hands,  they  indulged 
them  with  the  Ufe  of  their  own  Conftitutions  in  many 
-Refpeas,  and  fometimes  excufed  them  from  paying  Tri- 
bute ;  whence  they  were  called  Immunesy  in  Oppofition 
to  the  Ve^tgales.  ^ 

The  Tribute  exaSed  from  the  Provmces,  was  o\  two 
Sorts,  either  certain  or  uncertain.  The  certain  Tribute, 
or  Stipendiumy  was  either  a  fixed  Sum  of  Money  to  be 
colleaed  by  the  Provincial  ^aflory  whom  they  called  Pe- 
cunia  ordinaria  ;  or  a  Subfidy  raifed  for  particular  Occafions, 
fuch  as  maintaining  Soldiers,  fitting  out  and  paying  a 
Number  of  Veffels,  and  the  like,  termed  Pecunia  extraor- 

dinar ia.  n  i  r> 

The  uncertain  Tribute  confided  of  what  they  called,  Por- 
toriumy  Scriptura,  and  Decuma.  The  Port orium  was  a  Duty 
laid  upon  all  Goods  and  Wares  imported  and  exported. 
The  Scriptura  was  a  Tax  laid  upon  Paftures  and  Cattle. 
'  The  Decuma  was  the  Quantity  of  Corn  which  the  Farm- 
ers were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Roman  State,  commonly  the 
tenth  Part  of  their  Crop.  But  befides  this,  which  was 
properly  termed  Frumentum  Decumaniim,  and  which  was 
farmed  by  the  Publicans,  hence  called  Decumani,  there  was 
the  Frumentum  emptumy  and  the  Frumentum  ajlimatumy  both 
taken  up  in  the  Provinces.    The  Frumentum  emptum  was 

U)  Fii.  P.  Manut.  ds  Ch.  Rom.  p.  39.       {h)  Ibid. 
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of  two  Sorts,  either  decumanumy  or  imperatum  ;  the  former 
was  another  Tenth,  paid  in  Confideration  of  fuch  a  Sum  as 
the  Senate  had  determined  fliould  be  the  Price  of  it  who 
rated  it  fo  much  a  Bufhel  at  their  Pleafure.  The  Frumen 
turn  mperatum  was  z  Quzntity  of  Corn  equally  exaded  of 
the  Pfovincial  Farmers  after  the  two  Tenths,  at  fuch  a 
Price  as  the  chief  Magiftrate  pleafed  to  give.  Frumentum 
^Ihmaium,  w'as  a  Corn-Tax  required  by  the  chief  Mad- 
ftrate  of  the  Provmce,  forhis  private  Ufe,  and  the  Occa- 
fions  of  his  Family.  This  was  commonly  compounded  for 
Money,  and,  on  that  Account,  took  its  Name  ab  ajlimando, 
from  rating  it  at  fuch  a  Sum.  ' 

Befides  all  thefe  Sigonius  mentions  Frumentum  honorarium, 
upon  the  Authority  of  Cicero,  in  his  Oration  againft  Pifo  - 
But  perhaps  Ct^ero,  in  that  Place,  does  not  reftrain  the  Ho^ 
norartum  lo  Qoxn,  but  may  mean,  in  general,  the  Prefent 
ulually  made  to  Provincial  Governors,  foon  after  their  En 
trance  on  Office. 

After  Augufius  had  made  a  Divifion  of  the  Provinces 
between  himfelf  and  the  People,  the  annual  Taxes,  paid 
by  the  Provinces  under  the  Emperor,  were  called  Stipen- 
dm  ;  and  thofe  that  were  gathered  in  the  People's  Pro. 
vmces  Tributa{a).  r       ^  w 

(a)  Cahttt.  Lexicon  Jurld.  in  Tributa, 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


^he  Roman  Method  of  taking  "towns ;  with  the,  moji 
remarkable  Inventions  and  Engines  made  ufe  of  in 
their  Sieges. 

BEfore  we  enquire  into  this  Subje£l,  a  very  memorable 
Cuftom  prefents  itfelf  to  our  Notice,  which  was  prac- 
tiled  almoft  as  foon  as  the  Roman  Army  inverted  any  Town ; 
and  that  was  thQevocatio  Deorum  tiitelarium,  or  fohciting  the 
Departure  of  the  Guardian  Deities:  The  Reafon  of  which 
feems  to  have  been,  that  they  thought  it  impoflible  to  force 
any  Place,  while  under  their  Protedion  ;  or  elfe,  that  they 
accounted  it  a  moft  heinous  Impiety,  to  aQ:  in  an  hoftile 
Manner  againft  the  Perfons  of  the  Gods.  This  Cuftom  is 
defcribed  at  large  by  Macrobius  in  his  Saturnalia,  lib.  3.  cap.  9. 

The  Romans  were  feldom  defirous  of  attempting  any  Town 
by  Way  of  Siege,  judging  it  would  not  anfwer  the  Expence 
and  other  Difficulties  of  that  Manner  ;  fo  that  this  was  ge- 
nerally their  laft  Refource ;  and  in  all  their  great  Wars, 
there  are  very  few  Examples  of  any  long  Sieges.  The 
Means,  by  which  they  poflefled  themfelves  of  any  impor- 
tant Place,  were  commonly  either  by  Storm,  or  immediate 
Surrendry.  If  they  took  a  Town  by  Storm,  it  was  either 
by  Aflault,  or  Stratagem.  In  the  former  Cafe,  they  made 
their  Attacks  without  battering  the  Wall,  and  were  only 
{aid  aggredi  urbem  cum  corona,  to  ftirround  a  Town  as  they 
led  their  Army  round  its  Walls,  and  attacked  it  on  all 
Quarters  at  once.  If  this  proved  inefFedual,  they  battered 
the  Walls  with  their  Rams  and  other  Engines.  Sometimes, 
they  mined  and  entered  the  Town  under-ground :  Some- 
times, that  they  might  engage  the  Enemy  upon  equal 
Terms,  they  built  wooden  Towers,  or  raifed  Mounts  to  the 
Height  of  the  Walls,  from  whence  they  might  command 
the  Enemy  within  their  Works.  The  Befieged  were  in 
moft  Danger  upon  a  general  Aftault ;  as  their  Walls  were 
to  be  every  where  defended  at  once  ;  and  it  often  happened 
that  there  were  not  Men  fufficient  to  fupply  and  relieve  all 
the  Pofts ;  and  if  the  contrary  v/as  their  Situation,  yet  all 
perhaps  were  not  of  equal  Courage  5  and  if  any  gave  Way, 
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the  whole  Town  was  in  Danger  of  being  left  :  So  that  the 
Romans  oftentimes  carried  very  confiderable  Places  at  one 
Effort.    But  if  they  battered  the  Walls  with  Engines,  the' 
were  under  fome  Difadvantage,  their  Quar  ters  being  of  Ne 
ceffity  to  be  extended,  fo  that  they  mufl  be  thinnei;  an( 
weaker  in  fome  Places  than  in  others,  and  unable  to  make  . 
ftout  Oppofition  againft  any  confiderable  Sally.  Befides; 
the  befieged  were  not  at  a  Lofs  to  defeat  their  Stratagems; 
and  eluded  the  Force  of  their  Mines  by  countermining,  or 
by  difturbing  them  in  their  Works ;  particularly  by  puttine 
Oil  and  Feathers,  ^c.  into  Barrels  of  Wood ;  then  fettin^ 
them  on  Fire,  they  tumbled  them  among  the  Romans,  tha 
the  Stench  might  force  them  to  quit  their  Stations.  Thei 
Towers  of  Wood,  their  Rams  and  other  Engines,  the- 
commonly  fet  on  Fire ;  the  Mounts  they  ufed  to  undermine 
until  they  fell  for  Want  of  Foundation. 

Upon  this  Account  the  Romans  (as  was  before  obferved,) 
much  preferred  the  Attack  by  Aflault;  and  if  not  carried 
in  a  little  Time,  they  frequently  raifed  the  Siege,  and 
profecuted  the  War  by  other  Means.  As  Scipioy  in  his 
African  Expedition,  having  aflaulted  Utica  without  Succefs, 
changed  his  Refolution,  drew  off  his  Men  and  endea- 
voured as  much  as  poffible  to  bring  the  Carthaginian  Army  to 
an  Engagement.  And  therefore,  though  fometimes  they 
continued  a  tedious  Siege,  as  at  Veiif  Carthage,  and  Jeru- 
falem,  yet  generally  they  were  much  more  defirous  of  draw- 
ing the  Enemy  to  a  Battle  ;  for  by  defeating  an  Army,  they 
frequently  gained  a  Kingdom  in  a  Day  ;  whereas  the  Diffi- 
culties of  a  Siege,  has  fometimes  coft  them  feveral  Years. 

See  Machiavel's  Art  of  W  A  R,  Book  II. 

The  Inventions  and  Engines,  which  the  Romans  made  ufe 
of  in  their  Sieges,  were  very  numerous,  the  Knowledge 
of  which  is  but  of  little  Ufe  at  this  Day :  However,  it  is 
neceflary  we  fhould  have  fome  Acquaintance  with  the  moft 
confiderable,  as  they  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Ccefar  and 
other  Hiftorians :  Thefe  are  the  Turres  mobiles,  the  Teflu- 
dines,  the  Mufculus,  the  Vinea,  and  the  Plutei ;  together 
with  the  A/V/,  the  Balif  a  j  tht  Catapult  a,  and  the  Scorpio. 
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The  Turret  mchileff  or  moveable  Turrets,  were  of  two 
Sorts,  the  lefler  and  the  greater  :  The  lefler  Sort  were  about 
fixty  Cubits  high,  and  the  fquare  Sides  feventeen  Cubits 
broad  ;  they  had  five  or  fix,  and  fometimes  ten  Stories  or 
Divifions,  every  Divifion  being  made  open  on  all  Sides.  The 
greater  Turret  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  Cubits  high,  and 
twenty  three  Cubits  fquare  ;  containing  fometimes  fifteen, 
fometimes  twenty  Divifions.  They  were  of  very  great  Ufe 
in  making  Approaches,  the  Divifions  being  able  to  carry 
Soldiers  with  Engines,  'Ladders,  -Cafting-bridges,  and  other 
NecefTaries.  The  Wheels,  on  which  they  went,  were 
contrived  to  be  within  the  Planks,  to  defend  them  from  the 
Enemy;  and  the  Men  who  were  to  drive  them  forward, 
flood  behind,  where  they  were  moft  fecure;  the  Soldiers 
in  the  Infide  were  prote6ted  by  raw  Hides,  which  were 
thrown  over  the  Turret,  in  fuch  Places  as  were  moft  ex~ 
pofed. 

The  TeJIudo^'wuz  properly  a  Figure  which  the  Soldiers  cafl: 
themfelves  into  ;  fo  that  their  Targets  fliould  clofe  all  to- 
gether above  their  Heads,  and  defend  them  from  the  miflive 
Weapons  of  the  Enemy  j  as  if  we  fuppofe  the  firft  Rank  to 
have  flood  upright  on  their  Feet,  and  the  reft   to  have 
ftooped  lower  and  lower  by  Degrees,  till  the  laft  Rank 
kneeled ;  fo  that  every  Rank  covering  with  their  Targets  the 
Heads  of  all  in  the  Rark  before  them,  they  reprefented  a 
Tortoife-ftiell  or  a  Sort  of  Pent-houfe.    This  was  ufed  as 
well  in  Field-battles  as  in  Sieges.    But  befides  this,  the 
Romans  called  in  general  all  their  covered  defenfive  Engines, 
Tejiudines:  Among  which,  thofe  which  moft  properly  ob- 
tained the  Name,  feem  to  have  been  almoft  of  an  oval  Fi- 
gure, compofed  of  Boards,  and  worked  up  at  ihe  Sides  with 
Wickers ;  covering  the  Soldiers  Approach  to  the  Walls ; 
they  fometimes  run  upon  Wheels,  which  diftinguiflied  them 
from  the  Vinea^  with  which  they  are  fometimes  confounded. 

The  Mwyru/a/ is  fuppofed  to  have  been  much  of  the  fame 
Nature  as  the  Tejludines  ;  but  of  a  fmaller  Size,  and 
compofed  of  ftronger  Materials,  being  expofed  a  much 
longer  Time  to  the  Force  of  the  Enemy  ;  for  in  thefc 
Mufculi  the  Pioneers  were  fent  to  the  very  Walls,  where 
they  were  to  continue,  while  with  their  Dolabrte,  or 
Pick-axes,  and  other  Inftruments,  they  endeavoured  to 
undermine  the  Foundations.  Cafar  has  defcribed  theMw/^ 
cuius  at  large  in  his  fecond  Book  of  the  Civil  Wars. 
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The  Vlnea  were  compofed  of  Wicker  Hurdles  laid  for  a 
Roof  on  the  Top  of  Pofts,  which  the  Soldiers,  who  went 
under  it  for  Shelter,  bore  up  with  their  Hands.  Some  will 
have  them  to  have  been  contrived  with  a  double  Roof-  the 
firft  and  lower  Roof  of  Planks,  and  the  upper  Roof  of 
Hurdles,  to  break  the  Force  of  any  Blow  without  diforder- 
ing  the  Machine. 

The  Plutei  confifted  of  the  fame  Materials  as  the  former 
but  were  of  a  much  different  Figure,  being  lhaped  like  an 
arched  Sort  of  Waggon ;  and  having  three  Wheels,  fo 
conveniently  placed,  that  the  Machine  would  move  either 
Way  with  equal  Eafe.  They  were  put  much  to  the  fame 
Ufe  as  the  Mufculi. 

The  Engines  hitherto  taken  notice  of  were  intended  for  the 
Defence  of  the  Soldiers;  the  Offenfive  are  yet  to  be  defcribed 
Of  thefe  the  moft  celebrated,  and  which  only  deferves  a 
particular  Defcription,  was  the  Aries  or  Ram  :  This  was  of 
two  Sorts,  the  one  Rude  and  Plain,  the  other  Artificial  and 
Compound.    The  former  feems  to  have  been  no  more  than 
a  great  Beam  which  the  Soldiers  bore  on  their  Arms  and 
Shoulders,  and  with  one  End  of  it  by  main  Force  battered 
the  Wall.    The  compound  Ram  is  thus  defcribed  by  Jo- 
jephus :  «  The  Ram  (fays  he)  is  a  very  long  Beam,  like  the 
"  Maft  of  a  Ship,  ftrengthened  at  one  End  with  a  Head  of 
"  Iron,  fomething  refembling  that  of  a  Ram,  whence  it 
"  took  its  Name.    This  is  hung  by  the  Midft  with  Ropes 
"  to  another  Beam,  which  lies  crofs  a  couple  of  Ports ; 
"  and  hanging  thus  equally  balanced,  it  is  by  a  great  Num- 
*'  ber  of  Men  violently  thruft  forward,  and  drawn  back- 
"  ward,  and  fo  rtiakes  the  Wall  with  its  Iron  Head.  Nor 
"  IS  there  any  Tower  or  Wall  fo  thick  or  flrong,  that,  af- 
"  ter  the  firft  Affault  of  the  Ram,  can  afterwards  refift  its 
"  Force  in  the  repeated  AfTaults  fa)". 

Plutarch  informs  us  that  Mark  Antony,  in  the  Parthian 
War,  made  ufe  of  a  Ram  fourfcore  Feet  long  :  And  Fi- 
truvim  tells  us,  that  they  were  fometimes  a  hundred  and  fix, 
fometimes  a  hundred  and  twenty  Feet  in  Length  ;  and  to 
this  the  Force  and  Strength  of  the  Engine  was  in  a  great 
Meafure  owing.  The  Ram  was  managed  at  one  Time  by 
a  whole  Century  or  Order  of  Soldiers ;  and  they,  being 
fpent,  were  relieved  by  another  Century  ;  fo  that  it  played 
without  any  IntermilTion,  being  ufualiy  covered  with  a  Vinea, 
to  proted  it  from  the  Attempts  of  the  Enemy. 

[a)  Flav.  de  Excidis  Hierofolvm.  lib. 

As 
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As  for  the  lefler  Engines,  which  were  ufed,  and  are  not 
fo  particularly  mentioned  in  Authors,  a  mechanical  De^- 
fcription  of  them  would  be  no  lefs  tedious  than  ufelefs. 
Only  it  may  in  fhort  be  obferved,  that  the  Balijia  was  al- 
ways employed  in  throwing  great  Stones,  the  Catapnlta  in 
caftingthe  larger  Sort  of  Darts  and  Spears,  and  the  Scorpio 
in  throwing  the  lefler  Darts  and  Arrows. 


CHAP.  XX. 

^he  Naval  Affairs  of  the  Rom  a  n  s. 

TH  E  Romam,  though  their  City  was  feated  very  con- 
veniently for  maritime  Affairs,  not  being  above  fifteen 
Miles  diftant  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea ;   and  having  the 
River  Tyber   running  through  it,    capable  of  receiving 
the  fmaller  Veflels ;  yet  wholly  negleded  all  naval  Con- 
cerns for  many  Years  after  the  Building  of  Rome.  And 
fome  are  willing  to  aflign  this  as  one  of  the  main  Caufes 
which  preferved  that  State  fo  long  in  its  primitive  Innocence 
and  Integrity,  free  from  all  thofe  Corruptions  which  an  In- 
tercourfe  with  Foreigners  might  probably  have  introduced. 
However  Dionyftus  aflures  us,  that  Ancus  Martins  built  OJlia 
at  the  Mouth  of  the  Tyber  for  a  Port,  that  the  City  might 
by  this  Means  be  fupplied  with  the  Commodities  of  the 
neighbouring  Nations  {a).    And  it  appears  from  the  Rea- 
fons  of  the  Tarentine  War  agreed  upon  by  all  Pliftorians,  that 
fhe  Romans  in  that  Age  had  a  Fleet  at  Sea.    Yet  Folybius 
exprefly  maintains,  that  the  firft  Time  they  ever  ventured  to 
Sea  was  in  the  firft  Pwn/c  War  {b)  ;  but  he  mufteither  mean 
this  only  of  Ships  of  War,  or  elfe  contradi6l  himfelf :  For 
in  another  Part  of  his  Works,  giving  us  a  Tranfcript  of  fome 
Articles  agreed  on  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  Confulftiip  of  M.  Brutus  and  Horatius,  foon  after 
the  Expulfion  of  the  Royal  Family;  one  of  the  Articles  is, 
ihat  the  Romans,  and  the  Allies  of  the  Romans,  ffjalhiot  na- 
vigate beyond  the  Fair  Promontory,  unlefs  driven  hy  the  'vio- 
lence of  the  Weather y  or  Force  of  an  Enemy ,  &c.    And  after 
this  in  two  other  Treaties,which  he  has  preferved,  there  are 
feveral  Claufestothe  fame  Purpofe  (c).    But  however  thefe 

(*)  Diinyl  Hali(.  lib,  3,    {b)  Lib.  i.    {c)  Pclyb.  lib,  3. 

Matters 
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Matters  may  be  adjufted,  we  are  aflured,  that  about  the 
Year  of  the  City  492  [a),  the  Romans  obferving  that  the 
Coaft  of  Italy  lay  expofed  to  the  Depredations  of  the  Car- 
thaginian Fleet,  which  often  made  Defcents  upon  them,  and 
confidering  withal  that  the  War  was  likely  to  laft,  they  de- 
termined to  make  themfelves  a  maritime  Power.    So  won- 
derful was  the  Bravery  and  Refolution  of  that  People  in  En- 
terprifes  of  the  greateft  Hazard  and  Moment,  that  having 
hitherto  fcarce  dreamed  of  Navigation,  they  Ihould,  at  once, 
refolve  on  fo  arduous  an  Expedition,  and  make  the  firft  Proof 
of  their  Skill  in  a  Naval  EngagementVith  ih&  Carthaginians, 
who  had  held  the  Dominion  of  the  Sea  unconteftably  de- 
rived to  them  from  their  Anceflors.    Nay,  fo  utterly  igno- 
rant were  the  Romans  in  the  Art  of  Ship-building,  that  it 
would  have  been  almoft  impoflible  for  them  to  have  put  their 
Defign  in  Execution,  had  not  Accident  given  them  an  un- 
expefled  Opportunity.  For  a  C2r/Z'^^/>2/^7«Galley,  which  was 
on  a  Cruife,  venturing  too  near  the  Shore  chanced  to  be 
flrandedand  before  fhe  could  be  got  off,  the  Romans  took  her, 
and  by  the  Model  of  this  Galley,  they  built  their  firft  Fleet. 
Their  Way  of  inftrufling  their  Seamen  in  the  Ufe  of  the 
Oar  is  no  lefs  remarkable  :  They  caufed  Banks  to  be  con- 
trived on  the  Shore  in  the  fame  Order  as  they  were  to  be  in 
their  Galiies,  and  placing  their  Men  with  their  Oars  upon 
the  Banks,  there  exercifed  them  :  An  Officer,  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  being  feated  in  the  Midft,  who  by  Signs  with  his  Hand 
infl:ru£led  them  to  dip  their  Oars  all  together,  and  in  like 
Manner  to  recover  them  out  of  the  Water  :  And  by  this 
Means  they  became  acquainted  with  their  Management. 
But  in  a  little  Time  finding  their  Veffels  were  not  built  with 
extraordinary  Art,  and  confequently  proved  fomewhat  un- 
weildy  in  working,  it  came  into  their  Heads  to  recompenfe 
this  Defeft,  by  contriving  fome  new  Invention,  which 
might  be  of  Ufe  to  them  when  engaged.    And  then  it  was 
that  they  defigned  the  famous  Machine  called  the  Corvus ; 
which  was  framed  after  this  Manner  :  They  erefted  on  the 
Prow  of  their  VefTels  a  round  Piece  of  Timber,  of  about  a 
Foot  and  a  half  Diameter,  and  about  twelve  Feet  long ; 
on  the  Top  whereof,  they  had  a  Block  or  Pulley.  Round 
this  Piece  of  Timber,   they  laid  a  Stage  or  Platform 
of  Boards,    four  Feet  broad,  and  about  eighteen  long, 
which  was  well  framed,  and  fecured  with  Iron.    The  En- 


(«)  Cafauion.  Chronolog.  ad  PqIj\. 


trance 
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trance  was  long-ways,  and  it  moved  about  the  aforefaid 
upright  Piece  of  Timber,  as  on  a  Spindle,  and  cotrld  be 
hoifted  up  within  fix  Feet  of  the  Top :  About  this  was 
a  ^ort  of  a  Parapet,  Knee  high,  which  was  defended 
with  upright  Bars  of  Iron,  fliarpened  at  the  End  ;  to- 
wards the  Top  there  was  a  Ring,  in  which  a  Rope  was 
faftened,  this  by  the  Help  of  a  Pulley,  they  hoifted  or 
lowered  at  Pleafure  ;  and  lb  boarded  the  Enemy's  Veflels, 
fometimes  on  their  Bow,  and  fometimes  on  their  brpad 
Side,  as  Circumftances  required.  When  they  had  grappled 
the  Enemy  with  thofe  Iron  Spikes,  if  they  happened  to 
fwing  Broad-fide  to  Broad-fide,  then  they  entered  from  all 
Parts  ;  but  in  Cafe  they  attacked  them  on  the  Bow,  they 
entered  two  and  two  by  the  Help  of  this  Machine,  the  fore- 
moft  defending  the  fore-part,  and  thofe  that  followed  the 
Flanks,  keeping  the  Bofs  of  their  Bucklers  level  with  the 
Top  of  the  Parapet. 

To  this  Purpofe  Polybiiis  (according  to  the  late  moft  ex- 
cellent Verfion,)  gives  us  an  Account  of  the  firfl:  warlike 
Preparations  which  the  Romans  made  by  Sea.  We  may  add, 
in  fhort,  the  Order,  which  they  obferved  in  drawing  up 
their  Fleet  for  Battle,  taken  from  the  fame  Author.  The 
two  Confuls  were  in  the  two  Admiral  Galleys,  in  the  Front 
of  their  two  diftinO:  Squadrons,  each  of  them  juft  a-head 
of  their  own  Divifion,  and  a-breafl:  of  each  other ;  the  firft 
Fleet  being  ported  on  the  Right,  the  fecond  on  the  Left, 
making  two  long  Files  or  Lines  of  Battle.  And,  whereas  it 
was  necefTary  to  give  a  due  Space  between  each  Galley,  to 
ply  their  Oars,  and  keep  clear  one  of  another,  and  to  have 
their  Heads  or  Prows  looking  fomewhat  outwards ;  this 
Manner  of  drawing  up  did  therefore  naturally  form  an  Angle, 
the  Point  whereof  was  at  the  two  Admiral  Gallies,  which 
were  near  together  ;  and  as  their  two  Lines  were  prolonged, 
fo  the  Diftance  grew  confequently  wider  towards  the  Rear. 
But  as  the  Naval  as  well  as  the  Land  Army  confifled  of 
four  Legions,  and  accordingly  the  Ships  iriade  four  Di- 
vifions  j  two  of  thefe  were  yet  behind.  Of  which  the  third 
Legion,  formed  a  Line  in  the  Rear  of  the  firft  and  fecond, 
and  fo  extending  from  Point  to  Point  compofed  a  Triangle, 
whereof  the  third  Line  was  the  Eafe.  Their  Veffels  of 
Burden,  that  carried  their  Horfes  and  Baggage,  were  in 
the  Rear  of  thefe ;  and  were,  by  the  Help  of  fmall  Boats 
provided  for  that  Purpofe,  towed  or  drawn  after  them.  In 
the  Rear  of  all  was  the  fourth  Fleet,  called  the  Triarians, 
drawn  up  likewife  in  a  Line,  parallel  to  the  third  :  But  thefe 

were 
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were  more  extended,  by  which  Means  the  Extremities  ex- 
tended beyond  the  two  Angles  at  the  Bafe.  The  feveral 
Divifions  of  the  Fleet,  being  thus  difpofed,  formed,  as  it  is 
faid,  a  Triangle  ;  the  Area  within  was  an  empty  Space, 
but  the  Bafe  was  thick  and  folid,  and  the  whole  Body  quick, 
adive,  and  very  difficult  to  be  broken. 

Of  the  variety  of  Veflels  they  ufed  we  mofl:  commonly 
meet  with  three  Kinds;  Ships  of  War,  Ships  of  Burden,  and 
Ships  of  Paflage :  The  firft  for  the  mofl:  Part  rowed  with 
Oars ;  the  fecond  ufed  Sails ;  and  the  lafl:  often  were  towed. 
Ships  of  Paflage  were  either  for  the  Tranfportation  of  Men, 
fuch  as  the  oTrxn-afiyj/oi  or  s-feTiMTiSE; ;   or  of  Horfcs,  as  the 
Hippagines.    The  Ships  of  Burden,  which  the  Roman  Au- 
thors call  Naves  onerarite,  and  the  Grecian  <}'cijTWi)i,  and 
cx^aSsf,  (whence  the  Name  of  our  Hulks  may  probably  be 
derived),  ferved  for  the  Conveyance  of  Provifions,  and  fome- 
times  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Soldiers,as  we  find  in  Ceefar.  Of  the 
Ships  of  War,  the  moft  confiderable  were  the  Naves  longa, 
or  Gallies,  fo  named  from  their  Form,  which  was  the  moft 
convenient  to  tack  about,  or  to  cut  their  Way  ;  whereas 
the  Ships  of  Burden  were  generally  built  rounder  and  more 
fwelling  Sides,  that  they  might  be  the  more  readily  loaded, 
and  carry  the  greater  Burthen.    The  moft  remarkable  of 
the  Naves  longce  were  the  Triremisj  the  ^uadrireniis,  and 
the    ^uinqueremis.    Tji^jof,  tet^Ajuj,,   and  n£m«>ij  j  exceed- 
ing one  another  by  one  Bank  of  Oars  ;   thefe  Banks 
were  raifed  one  above  another ;  and  confequently  thofe  which 
had  the  greater  Number  of  Banks  were  built  the  higheft,  and 
rowed  with  the  greateft  Strength.    Some  indeed  conceive 
a  different  Original  ^f  thefe  Names;  as  that  in  the  7V/- 
remesy  for  Example,  were  either  three  Banks  one  after  the 
other  on  a  Level,  or  that  three  Rowers  fat  upon  one  Bank ; 
or  elfe  that  three  Men  pulled  all  together  at  one  Oar :  But 
this  is  contrary,  not  only  to  the  Authority  of  the  Claffics, 
but  to  the  Figures  of  the  Triremes  ftill  appearing  in  an.« 
tient  Monuments.    Befides  thefe,  there  were  two  other 
Rates,  one  higher,  and  the  other  lower.    The  higher  Rates 
we  meet  with  are  the  Hexeresy  the  Hepteres,  the  O^eres,  and 
foon  to  the  'sn-;\tyMivA^ni nay,  Polybius  relates,  that  Philip  of 
Macedoui  Father  to  Perfeus,  had  an  E^ixciiJex);^^?  {a)  ;  which  Livy 
ftates,  navis  qnam  fexdecim  verfus  remorum  agebant  (3),  a 
Ship  with  fixtecn  Banks ;  Yet  this  was  much  inferior  to  the 
Ship  built  by  PLilopatori  which  Plutarch  tells  us  had  forty 
Banks  (r).    The  lower  Rates  were  the  Biremis  and  the  Mo- 


(»)  Poljh.  inFi  agment    (^)  Lib.  53.    (c)  In  Demetrio. 

neret. 
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neres.  The  B'treme  in  Geeek  J<ijfif,  or  Jix^n?®.,  confifled  of  two 
Banks  of  Oars  :  Of  thefe,  the  fitteft  for  Service,  by  Reafoii 
of  their  Lightnefs  and  Sv/iftnefs  were  called  Liburniccs,  from 
the  Liburniy  a  People  in  Dalmatia,  who  firft  invented  them  ; 
for  being  Corfairs,  they  rowed  up  and  down  in  thefe  light 
Veflels,  and  maintained  themfelves  by  the  Prizes  they  took 
{a).  Yet  in  later  Times,  all  the  fmaller  and  fwift  going 
Veflels,  whether  they  had  more  or  lefs  than  two  Banks, 
were  called  in  general  Liburnce,  or  Liburnica.  Thus  Ho- 
race and  Propertius  call  the  Ships  which  Jugujlus  made  Ufe 
of  in  the  naval  Engagement  at  Afiium:  And  Fhrus  informs 
us,  that  his  Fleet  was  made  up  of  Veflels  from  three  to  fix 
Banks  (^).  Suetonius  mtXiUam  an  extravagant  Sort  of  Libur- 
nica  invented  by  the  Emperor  Caligula^  adorned  with  Jewels 
in  the  Poop,  with  Sails  of  many  Colours,  and  furnilhed 
with  large  Portico's,  Bagnio's,  and  Dining-rooms;  befldes 
curious  Rows  of  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees  of  all  Sorts  [c). 

The  Adoneres,  mentioned  by  Livy,  was  a  Galley,  having 
but  one  Angle  Bank  of  Oars,  of  which  we  find  five  different 
Sorts  taken  notice  of  by  Authors ;  the  BiKi^o^m^  or  Aftuaria, 

the  Tfiaxo'vloj©-,  the  TKra-ajaxovTOj^,  the  mvlaMylo^^  and  the  sxarovloffgl-j 

of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  an  hundred  Oars. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  though  thefe  under  Rates  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  built  in  the  Form  of  the  Navej  long^et 
yet  they  are  not  fo  generally  honoured  with  that  Name  ;  and 
fometimes  in  Authors  of  Credit  we  find  them  dire£tly  op- 
pofed  to  the  Naves  longa,  and  at  other  Times  to  the 
or  Ships  of  War. 

But  theShipsof  War  occur  under  feveral  different  Denomi- 
nations; as  the  Tec'icey  Conjirat^,  and  Aper(^e.  ThtTe^he, 
or  xttTtt9jax7o(,  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  had  KcP,a<r^cifjiara  or 
Hatches;  whereas  the  Apert a- or  ^'P^mi 01  had  none.  The 
greater  Ships,  as  the  ^iadriremes  and  upwards,  feem  al- 
ways to  have  had  Hatches  ;  the  Triremes  and  Biremes  are 
fometimes  defcribed  otherwife;  and  all  below  thefe  were 
Apertee.  Cicero  and  other  Authors  fometimes  ufe  the  Word 
Apbra^um  for  a  particular  Sort  of  Ship;  and  Polybius 
xaUf^niH®-,  for  a  ^linqereme.  Befides  thefe,  we  meet  with 
the  Naves  rojiratte  and  Naves  turrita :  The  firfl:  were  fuch 
as  had  Beaks  or  Rojlra,  neceflfary  to  all  Ships  which  were 
to  engage  in  a  Battle.  The  others  were  fuch  as  had  Tur- 
rets ere£l;ed  on  their  Decks,  from  whence  the  Soldiers 
fought  with  all  Manner  of  Weapons  and  Engines,  as  if  it 

(«)  Dacieroa  Harace.  Epod,  i.  (i)  Lib,  4.  cap  i  j,  [c)  Suftix.  in  Cc.Vt  c^ap 
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had  been  on  Land,  and  fo  engaged  with  the  greatefl:  Fury 
imaginable  ,  as  Virgil  defcribes  the  Fight  at  A£iium> 

 Pelago  credas  innare  revulfai 

CycladaSf  aut  mantes  concurrere  montihus  altos  : 

Tanta  mole  viri  turritis  puppibus  injlant.     Mn.  vlii.  69 1. 

The  Officers  in  the  Navy  were,  Prafeclus  ClaJjtSy  or  Ad- 
miral, and  fometimes  the  Duum-viri,  when  two  were  joined 
in  Commiffion,  the  Trierarchus,  or  Captain  of  a  particu- 
lar Ship,  moft  properly  of  the  Trireme  ;  the  Gubernator,  or 
Mafter ;  the  Celeujles,  or  Boatfwain,  and  others  of  inferior 
Note. 

Under  the  Emperors,  Legions  were  eftablifhed  in  moft 
Parts  of  the  Roman  Dominions,  who  had  conftantly  Fleets 
in  thofe  Seas,  which  lay  convenient  for  the  Defence  of 
the  neighbouring  Countries.  As  Augujlus  kept  one  Navy 
at  Mifenum  in  the  Mare  Inferumi  to  prote£t  and  keep  in 
Obedience  France,  Spainy  Mauritania,  Mgypt,  Sardinia,  and 
■Sicily  :  Another  at  Ravenna  in  the  Mare  Snperum,  to  defend 
Epirus,  Macedon,  Achaia,  Crete,  Cyprus,  with  zWAjia.  Nor 
were  their  Navies  only  maintained  on  the  Seas,  but  feveral 
too  on  the  principal  Rivers;  as  the  Germanica  Claffis  on 
the  Rhine^  the  Danubiana,  the  Euphratenfis,  &c.  to  be  met 
with  in  Tacitus,  and  other  Hiftorians. 

\See  Sir  Henry  Savil'/  Dijfertation  at  the  End  of  his 
Tranjlation  of  Tacitus.] 

To  this  SubjeQ:  of  the  Roman  Shipping,  we  may  add  a 
very  remarkable  Cuftom  of  fuch  as  had  efcaped  a  Wreck  at 
Sea,  which  we  find  hinted  at  in  almoft  every  Place  of  the 
Poets,  and  often  alluded  to  by  other  Authors ;  on  which  the 
great  modern  Critic  delivers  himfelf  to  this  Purpofe. 

It  was  a  Cuftom  for  thofe  who  had  been  faved  from  a 
Shipwreck,  to  have  all  the  Circumftances  of  that  Adven- 
ture reprefented  on  a  Tablet.  Some  Perfons  made  Ufe  of 
tliis  Tablet  to  move  the  Compaflion  of  thofe  they  met,  as 
they  travelled  up  and  down  ;  and  by  their  Charity  to  repair 
their  Fortunes  which  had  fuffered  fo  much  at  Sea.  Thefe 
defcribes.  Sat.  xiv.  301. 

■  Merfa  rate  Navfragus  affem 

Dum  rogat,  df  pi£la  fe  tempefate  tuetur. 
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His  veffel  funk,  the  Wretch  at  fome  Lane's  End 
A  painted  Storm  for  Farthings  does  extend. 
And  lives  upon  the  Pidure  of  his  Lofs. 

For  this  Purpofe  they  hung  the  Tablet  about  their  Necks, 
fung  a  Sort  of  Verfes,  exprelling  the  Manner  of  their 
Misfortunes  ;  almofl;  like  the  modern  Pilgrims,  Perjtus, 
Sat.  i.  88. 

'  Cantetjt  Naufragus,  ajfetn 

Prdtulerim  f  Cantas  cumfra^a  te  in  trabe  pi£ium 
Ex  humero  partes  f  / 

Say,  fliould  a  fhipwreck'd  S'ailor  fing  his  Woe, 
Wou'd  I  be  mov'd  to  Pity  ;  or  beftow 
An  Alms  ?  Is  this  your  Seafon  for  a  Song,  1 
When  your  defpairing  Phiz  you  bear  along  >• 
Daub'd  on  a  Plank,  and  o'er  your  Shoulders  hung  ?  3 

Others  hung  up  their  Tablet  in  the  Temple  of  the  par- 
ticular Deity,  to  whom  they  had  addreffed  themfelves  in 
their  Exigence,  and  whofe  Afliftance  had,  as  they  thought, 
effeQed  their  Safely.  This  they  termed  properly  mtha  Ta~ 
bella.  'Juvenal  endeavours  to  ridicule  the  Roman  Superftition 
in  this  Point,  when  he  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  Bufi- 
refs  of  a  whole  Company  of  Painters  to  draw  Pictures  on 
thefe  Accounts  for  the  Temple  of  Ifs. 

— i^uam  votiva  tejiantur  fana  tabella 

Plurima,  pt^iores  quis  nefcit  ah  Iftde pafci  P    xil.  27. 

Such  as  in  //«'  Dome  may  be  furvey'd,  1 
On  Votive  Tablets  to  the  Life  pourtray'd,  > 
Where  Painters  are  employed  and  earn  their  Bread.  J 

But  the  Cuflom  went  much  farther  ;  for  the  Lawyers  at 
the  Barufedto  have  the  Cafe  of  the  Client  exprelled  in  a 
Pidure,  that  by  (hewing  his  hard  Fortune,  and  the  Cruelty 
and  Injuftice  of  the-  adverfe  Party,  they  might  move  the 

T  2  Conipsi'n.. ; 
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Compaflion  of  the  Judge.  This  ^intilian  declares  againft 
in  his  fixth  Book.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  fuch  Perfons  as 
had  recovered  from  any  Fit  of  Sicknefs,  ufed  to  dedicate 
a  Pifture  to  the  Deity  who  they  had  fuppofed  relieved  them. 
And  this  gives  Light  to  a  Verfe  of  Ttbullus,  Lib.  1. 
Eleg.  3. 

Nunc  Deoi  nunc  fucctirre  mibi  \  nam  poffe  mederi 
Piiia  docet  Tefnplis  mult  a  tabella  tuis. 

Now  Goddefs,  now  thy  tortur'd  Suppliant  heal  ; 
For  Votive  Paints  atteft  thy  facred  Skill. 

Thusfome  Chfiftians  in  atitientTime  [a),  upon  anyfig- 
Tial  Recovery  of  their  Health,  ufed  to  offer  a  Sort  of  Me- 
dal in  Gold  or  Silver,  on  which  they  were  reprefented,  in 
Honour  of  the  Saint  whom  they  thought  themfelves  obliged 
to  for  their  Deliverance.  And  this  Cuftom  ftill  prevails  in 
Popifh  Countries  {b). 

(a)  CafaubiH.  io  Ptrftum,  Sat.  i,  v.  88.    {i)  Dacicr  on  Horace.  lib.  i,  Od,  4. 
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C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  Private  Sports  and  Games. 

A Great  Part  of  the  Roman  Pomp  and  Superftition  was 
employed  in  their  Games  and  Shows,  fo  tha^  many 
of  their  Cuftoms  have  a  Dependance  on  thefe  Solemnities. 
As  to  their  private  Sports  and  Diverfions,  it  may  be  alfo 
neceflkry  to  take  Notice  of  them,  as  many  Paflages  and 
Allufions  mentioned  in  Hiflory  as  well  as  by  the  Poets  would 
otherwife  be  very  difficult  to  underftand. 

The  private  Games,  moft  worth  our  Attention,  are  the 
Latruficulli  the  Tali  znd  Tejfer<e,  the  Pi  la,  the  Par  Impar, 
and  the  Trochus. 

The  Game  at  Latrunculi  feems  to  have  been  much  the 
fame  as  our  Chefs :  The  Original  of  it  is  generally  refer- 
cd  to  Palamede's  Invention  at  the  Siege  of  Tray ;  though 
Seneca  attributes  it  to  Cbilof$9  one  of  the  feven  Grecian  Sages; 
and  fome  fuppofe  that  Pyrrhus  King  of  Epirus  contrived 
this  Sport,  to  inftruft  his  Soldiers,  after  an  entertaining 

T  3  Manner, 
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Manner,  in  the  military  Art.  However,  it  is  certain,  it  is 
fo  happily  expreflive  of  the  Chance  and  Order  of  War,  that 
no  Place  can  lay  fo  juft  a  Claim  to  the  Invention  as  the 
Camp.  Thus  the  ingenious  Vida  begins  his  Poem  on  this 
SubjeQ:. 

Ludimus  effigietn  belli,  Jimulataque  verts 
Frcelia,  huxo  acies  fi£las,  &  ludicra  regna  : 
Ut  gemifii  inter  fe  regesy  albufque^  nigerque. 
Pro  laude  oppoftti,  certant  bicoloribus  armis. 

War's  harmlefs  Shape  we  fing,  and  Boxen  Trains 
Of  Youth,  encount'ring  on  the  Cedar  Plains  : 
How  two  tall  Kings,  by  different  Armour  known, 
Traverfe  the  Field,  and  combat  for  Renown. 

The  Chefs-men,  which  the  Romans  ufed,  were  generally 
of  Wax  or  Glafs ;  their  common  Name  was  Calculi^  or  La- 
trunculi:  The  Poets  fometime  term  them  Latrones,  whence 
Latruncidus  was  at  firft  derived  :  For  Latro  among  the  An- 
tients  fignified  at  firft  a  Servant,  (as  the  Word  Knave  in  Eng- 
lipi)  and  afterwards  a  Robber. 

Seneca  has  mentioned  this  Play  oftner,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  Roman  Author;  particularly  in  one  Place,  he  has  a  ve- 
ry remarkable  Story,  in  which  he  defigns  to  give  us  an  Ex- 
ample of  vi^onderful  Refolution  and  Contempt  of  Death ; 
though  fome  will  be  more  apt  to  interpret  it  as  an  Inftance 
of  Infenfibility.  The  Story  is  this  :  Canius  Julius  (whom  he 
extols  very  much  on  other  Accounts)  had  been  fentenced  to 
Death  by  Caligula  ;  the  Centurion  coming  by  with  a  Num- 
ber of  Malefaacrs,  and  ordering  him  to  bear  them  Com- 
pany to  Execution,  happened  to  find  him  engaged  at  this 
Game.  Canius,  upon  his  firft  Summons,  prefently  fell  to 
counting  his  Men  ;  and  bidding  his  Antagonift  be  fure  not 
to  boaft  of  the  Viaory  after  his  Death,  he  only  defired  the 
Centurion  to  bear  witnefs,  that  he  had  one  Man  upon  the 
Board  more  than  his  Companion ;  and  very  readily  joined 
the  poor  Wretches  that  were  going  to  fuffer  {a). 

But  the  moft  accurate  Account  of  the  Latrunculiy  given 
as  by  the  Antients,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Poem  to  Pifo  ; 
which  fome  will  have  to  he  Ovid's,  others  Lucan's,  and 
many  the  Work  of  an  unknown  Author. 

{a)  Seneca  de  Tranquil.  Animi,  cap.  14, 


the 
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The  Tali  and  the  Tejfer^e,  on  Account  of  the  Nunriber  of 
Paffages  in  Authors  equally  applicable  to  both,  have  often- 
times been  confounded,  and  by  fome  diftinguifhed  from  the 
Lufus  alea,  or  Dice.  Whereas,  properly  fpeaking,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  two  Sorts  of  Games  at  Dice;  the  Ludus  ta- 
kruniy  or  Play  at  Cock-all ;  and  the  Ludus  te[ferarum,  or  . 
what  we  call  Dice.  They  played  at  the  firft  with  four 
Tally  and  at  the  other  with  three  Te[[er<e.  The  T alt  had 
but  four  Sides,  marked  with  four  oppofite  Numbers ;  one 
Side  with  a  Tres,  and  the  oppofite  with  a  ^atre-,  one 
with  an  Ace,  and  the  contrary  with  a  Sice.  The  Dice  had 
fix  Faces,  four  marked  with  the  fame  Numbers  as  the  TaUt 
and  the  two  others  with  a  Deux  and  a  Cinque,  always  one 
againfl:  the  other ;  fo  that  in  both  Plays  the  upper  Number 
and  the  lower  either  on  the  Talus  or  T^ra,  conftantly  made 

{even,  1  •jj-  \ 

There  were  many  fevere  Laws  in  Force,  forbidding  the 
Ufc  of  thefe  Games,  except  during  th^  Saturnalia  ;  though 
they  commonly  gamed  at  other  Times,  notwithftandmg 
thefe  Prohibitions.  But  there  was  one  Ufe  made  of  them 
at  Feafts  and  Entertainments,  which  perhaps  did  not  come 
within  the  Cognizance  of  the  Laws  ;  and  that  was  to  deter- 
mine by  Dice,  who  (liould  have  the  Power  of  prefcribing 
Rules  at  a  Drinking  Bout;  who  in  Horace  is  called  Arbiter 

bibendi.  . 

They  threw  both  the  Tali  and  the  Tejferce  out  of  a  long 
Box,  for  which  they  had  feveral  Names,  as  Fritillum,  Pyr- 
gus,  Turricula,  Orca,  &cc.  ^ 

There  are  many  odd  Terms  interfperfed  through  Hiltory, 
by  which  they  fignified  their  fortunate  and  unfortunate 
Gifts;  we  lliall take  Notice  of  the  bed  and  the  word.  The 
befl:  Caft  with  the  Tali  was,  when  there  came  up  four  dif- 
ferent Numbers,  as  Tres,  ^latre.  Sice,  Ace:  The  beft  with 
the  Dice  was  three  Sices  :  The  common  Term  for  both  was 
Fenus  or  Baftlicus  ;  the  loweft  Cafl:  in  both  having  the  Name 
of  Canis.  Per/Jus  oppofes  the  Senio,  and  the  Canicula,  as 
the  bed  and  word  Chances, 

-^id  dexter  fenio  ferret. 


Scire  erat  in  votis  ;  damnofa  canicula  quantum 
Raderet,  angujia  collo  non  fallier  Orca.      Sat.  ui.  4». 

But  then  my  Study  was  to  cog  the  Dice, 
And  dexteroufly  to  throw  the  lucky  Sice  ; 

T  4 


io 
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To  fhun  Ames-Ae  that  fwept  my  Stakes  away  ; 
And  watch  the  Box,  for  Fear  they  fhould  convey 
Falfe  Bones,  and  put  upon  me  in  the  Play. 

Dryden. 

It  W3S  judged  by  the  moll  fenfible  among  the  Romans^ 
that  this  fedentary  Diverfion  was  only  fuited  to  Men  advanc- 
ed in  Life,  who  Could  not  fo  well  employ  themfelves  in  any 
aaive  Recreation.  "  Let  them  (fays  old  Cato  in  Tully)  have 
"  their  Armour,  their  Horfes,  and  their  Spears;  let  them 
*'  take  their  Club  and  their  Javelin;  let  them  have  their 
"  fwimmjng  Matches  and  their  Races,  fo  they  do  but  leave 
"  us,  among  the  numerous  Sports,  the  T'tf/z  and  the  Teffera?^ 
But  the  general  Corruption  of  Manners  made  the  Cafe  quit? 
.otherwife:  Juvenal  xiv.  4. 

Si  damnofafenem  juvat  aleat  Judit  bares 
BuUatusy  parvo<^ue  eadem  movet  arma  fritillo. 

If  Gaming  does  an  agfed  Sire  entice,  ") 
Then  my  young  Mafter  fwiftly  learns  the  Vice,  C 
And  ftiakes,  in  Hanging- fleeyes,  the  little  Box  and  Dice.  5 

Dryden, 

It  could  not  be  expeaed,  that  this  Game  ftiould  be  re- 
firained  in  any  moderate  Degree  in  the  City,  when  the  Em- 
perors were  often  profefled  Admirers  of  it.  Augujlus  himfelf 
vas  fo  paflionately  fond  of  it  that  he  had  no  Regard  to  Sea-r 
fon  [a).  But  the  great  Mafter  of  this  Art  was  the  Emperor 
Claudius yVf\\Q  by  his  conftant Praftice  (even as  he  rodeabout 
in  his  Chariot,)  gained  fuch  Experience,  as  to  compofe  a  Book 
on  the  Subjea.  Hence  Seneca^  in  his  farcaftical  Relation  of 
that  Emperor's  Apotheojis,  when,  after  a  great  many  Ad- 
ventures he  has  at  laft  brought  him  to  Hell,  makes  the  In- 
fernal Judges  condemn  him  (as  th?  moft  proper  Punifliment 
in  the  World)  to  play  continually  at  Dice  with  a  Box  that 
had  the  Bottom  out;  which  kept  him  always  in  Hopes,  and 
yet  always  baulked  his  Expeaation?. 

Nam  quoties  mijfurus  erat  refonante  fritillOi 
Utraque  fubdvfio  fugiebat  tejfera  fundo\ 
Cumque  recolleSios  auderet  mittere  talosy 
Lufurofmilis  femper,  femperque  petenti^  - 


(«)  Sueion.  ./iug.  cap.  7?. 


Deceperte 
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Decepeuftdem :  refugit,  digitofque  per  ipfos 
Fallax  ajfiduo  dilabitur  aleafurto. 
Sic  cum  jam  fummi  tanguntur  culmina  montis, 
Irrita  Sifypbio  volvuntur  pondera  collo. 


For  whenfoe'er  he  (hook  the  Box  to  cafl. 

The  rattling  Dice  delude  his  eager  Hafte  : 

And  if  he  try'd  again,  the  waggifli  Bone 

Infenfibly  was  through  his  Fingers  gone; 

Still  he  was  throwing,  yet  he  ne'er  had  thrown. 

So  weary  Sifypbusy  when  now  he  fees 

The  welcome  Top,  and  feeds  his  joyful  Eyes, 

Straight  the  rude  Stone,  as  cruel  Fate  commands, 

J'alls  fadly  down,  and  meets  his  reftlefs  Hands, 


The  antients  had  four  Sorts  of  PiU  or  Balls  ufed  for  Ex^ 
ercife  and  Diverfion.  The  FoUis  or  Balloon,  which  they 
flruck  about  with  their  Arm,  guarded  for  that  Purpofe  with 
a  wooden  Bracer;  Or  if  the  Balloon  was  little,  they  ufed 
only  their  Fifts.  The  Pila  T rigonalis,  the  fame  as  our  com^ 
mon  Balls.  To  play  with  this,  there  ufed  to  ftand  three 
Perfons  in  a  Triangle,  ftriking  it  round  from  one  to  ano- 
ther :  He  who  firft  let  it  come  to  the  Ground,  was  the  lofer 
(a).  Paganicai  a  Ball  fluffed  with  Feathers^  which  Afcr/w/ 
thus  defcribes :  xiv.  45. 

Hac  qua  difficili  turget  Paganica  phtma, 
Folle  minus  laxa  eji,  &  minus  ar^a  pila. 

The  lafl:  Sort  was  the  Harpajlum,  a  harder  Kind  of  Ball, 
which  they  played  with,  dividing  into  two  Companies,  and 
ftriving  to  throw  it  ipto  one  another's  Goals,  which  was  the 
conquering  Caft.  ,  ^  , ,   .  • 

Of  the  Game  at  Par  Impar,  or  Even  and  Odd,  it  is  not 
neceffary  to  fay  more  than  that  it  was  only  proper  for  the 
Children  :  But,  however,  it  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius^ 
as  it  was  fometimes  to  be  ufed  at  Feafts  and  Entertain- 
ments, in  the  fame  Manner  as  Dice  and  Chefs  [b). 

The  Trocbus  Jias  been  often  thought  the  fame  as  th? 
Turbo,  or  Top ;  or  like  our  Billiards :  But,  however,  thi? 

(a)  See  Dacier  on  Hirace,  Book  z.  Sat.  2.    {b)  See  Sueten.  laJu^.  cap. 
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has  been  fince  contradiaed,  and  the  Trocbus  to  be  more 
properly  a  Hoop  of  Iron,  five  or  fix  Feet  Diameter,  fet  all 
over  in  the  Infide  with  Iron  Rings.  The  Boys  and  young 
Men  ufed  to  whirl  this  along,  as  our  Children  do  wooden 
Hoops,  direaing  it  with  a  Rod  of  Iron  having  a  wooden 
Handle;  which  Rod  the  Grecians  called  Ix«t«^,  and  the 
Romans  Radius.  It  required  great  Dexterity  to  direfit  the 
Hoop.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Rings,  by  the  Noife  they 
made,  not  only  gave  the  People  Notice  to  keep  out  of  the 
Way,  but  contributed  very  much  to  the  Boys  Diverfion  (a) 
We  muft  obferve  not  to  rank  this  in  the  CJafs  of  the  childifii 
Games,  fince  we  find  Horace  {b)  has  placed  it  with  the  manly 
Sports. 

Liidere  qui  nefcit,  campeflrilus  ahjlinet  armisj 
Indotlufque  pil(e ,  difcive,  trochive  quiefcit. 

{a)  See  Dacier  on  Horace,  Book  3.  Od.  24.    {b)  Dc  Art.  Poet. 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  Circenfian  Shows^  and  firfi  of  the  Pentathlum, 
the  Chariot  Races,  the  Ludus  Trojae,  a7id  the  Pyr- 
rhica  Saltatio. 


IT  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Divifion  which  would  take 
in  all  the  public  Sports  and  Shows ;  but  the  moft  accu- 
rate feems  to  be  that,  which  ranks  them  under  two  Heads, 
Ludi  Circenfes,  and  Ludi  Scenici :  But  as  this  Divifion  is  only 
made  in  Refped  of  the  Form  and  Manner  of  the  Solemni-' 
ties,  and  of  the  Place  of  A£l:ion,  it  is  necefiary  to  exprefs 
the  End  and  Defign  of  their  Infiitution ;  and  this  may  be, 
Ludi  Sacri,  Fotivit  and  Funebres. 

The  Circenfian  Games  take  in  the  Reprefentations  of  the 
Sea  fights,  as  performed  in  the  Amphitheatres :  For  the 
former  were  ufually  exhibited  in  the  OVc-o's  fitted  for  that 
Purpofe ;  and  when  we  meet  with  the  NaumachicSy  as  Places 
diftin£t  from  the  Circo'sy  we  fuppofe  the  Strufture  to  have 
been  of  the  fame  Nature.    And,  as  to  the  Amphitheatres, 

they 
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they  were  ereaed  for  the  more  convenient  Celebration  o^ 
fome  particular  Shows,  which  ufed  before  to  be  prefented 
in  the  C/rco's.  Here  alfo  may  be  taken  in  the  Peniathhm, 
the  Chariot-races,  the  Ludus  Troja,  the  Shows  of  wild 
Beafts,  the  Combats  of  the  Gladiators,  and  the  Nau- 

^^rhe  Pentathhm,  or  ^'inquertium,  as  mo{^  of  their  other 
Sports,  was  borrowed  from  the  Grecwn  Games :  The  five 
Exercifes,  of  which  it  wascompofed,  were.Running,  Wrelt- 
ling.  Leaping,  Throwing,  and  Boxing.    The  two  laft  have 
fomething  To  particular,  that  they  are  worth  our  Notice  ; 
the  firft  were  fometimes  performed  with  the  Difcust  and  the 
other  with  the  CeftvJ.    The  Difcus,  or  Quoit  was  made  of 
Stone,  Iron,  or  'Copper,  five  or  fix  Fingers  broad,  and 
more  than  a  Foot  long,  inclining  to  an  Oval  Figure  which 
they  caft  to  a  vaft  Diftance,  by  the  Help  of  a  leathern 
Thong  tied  round  the  Perfon's  Hand  who  threw  them.  Se- 
veral  learned  Men  have  fuppofed,  that,  inftead  of  the 
Thong  juft  mentioned,  they  made  ufe  of  a  Twift  or  Brede 
of  Hair;  but,  it  is  poffible  they  might  have  been  led  into 
that  Miftake,  by  the  following  PafTage  of  Claudian  : 

^is  melius  vlbrata  puer  •vertig'ine  molli 

Membra  rotet  f  vertat  quis  mar  mar  a  cr'ine  fupino? 

What  Youth  cou'd  wind  his  Limbs  with  happier  Care  ? 
Or  fling  the  Marble-quoit  with  tofs'd  back  Hair  ? 

Where  the  Poet  by  crine  fupino  can  mean  only  to  exprefs 
the  extreme  Motion  of  the  Perfon  throwing  ;  it  being  very 
natural  on  that  Account  io  caft  back  his  Head,  and  fo  make 
the  Hair  fly  out  behind  him  (^j. 

Homer  has  made  Jjax  and  Ulyps  both  great  Artifts  at  this 
Sport :  And  Ovid,  when  he  brings  in  Apollo  and  Hyacinth 
playing  at  it,  gives  an  elegant  Defcription  of  the  Exercife  ; 

Corpora  vf/Ie  levant,  &  fucco  pinguis  oliv^e 
Splendefcunt.,  latique  ineunt  certamina  difci ; 
i^iem  prius  aerias  libratum  Phcebus  in  aur as 
Mifit,  &'  oppofitas  disjecit  pondere  nubes. 
Decidit  in  folidam  longo  pojl  tempore  terram 
Pondus,      exhibut  jun^am  cum  viribus  artem  (b.) 

l^a)  See  Dacier  on  B;race,  Book  i .  Od.  8.     {b)  Metamorphof,  i  o. 
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They  ftrip,  and  wafli  their  naked  Limbs  with  Oil, 
To  whirl  the  Quoit,  and  urge  the  fportive  Toil. 
And  firft  the  God  his  weil-poisM  Marble  flung, 
Cut  the  weak  Air,  and  bore  the  Clouds  along  : 
Sounding,  at  laft,  the  mafly  Circle  fell. 
And  lliew'd  his  Strength  a  Rival  to  his  Skill. 

^ffl^^r,  who  attributes  the  Invention  of  the  Pentathhm 
to  the  Ruftics,  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  throwing  the  Difcus 
was  but  an  Improvement  of  their  old  Sport,  of  cafting  their 
Sheep-hooks:  This  Conjecture  feems  to  have  been  taken 
from  a  Paffage  of  Homer:  U,  'f.  845. 

Oa-cov  rli;  t'  fpft-^^e  xaXaiJfojra  QunoX^  avfi^' 
fiira-ov  TTavrii  ayZv(^  iffljCftXE. 

As  when  fome  fturdy  Hind  his  Sheep-hook  throws. 
Which,  whirling,  lights  among  the  diftant  Cows ; 
$0  far  the  Hero  caft  o'er  all  the  Marks. 

And  indeed,  the  Judgment  of  the  fame  Critic,  that  thefe 
Exercifes  owe  their  Original  to  the  Life  which  Shepherds 
led,  is  no  other  than  what  their  admired  Firgil  has  intro- 
duced in  the  feeond  C^or^/V.  ^27. 

Jpfe  dies  agitat  FeJlos\  fufufque  per  herham 
Ignis  ubi  in  medio,  £if  Socii  crater  a  coronantjf 
TV  libans  Lenae  vocaty  pec  or  if  que  magijiris 
V elocis  jaculi  cert  amino  ponit  in  ulmo ; 
Corporaque  agrejii  nudat  pradura  paUJlra, 

When  any  Rural  Holy-days  invite 

His  Genius  forth  to  innocent  Delight  j 

On  Earth's  fair  Bed,  beneath  fome  facred  Shade, 

Amidfl  his  equal  Friends  carelefly  laid. 

He  fings  thee  Bacchus,  Patron  of  the  Vine. 

The  Beechen  Bowl  foams  with  a  Flood  of  Wine, 

Not  to  the  Lofs  of  Reafon,  or  of  Strength. 

To  active  Games,  and  manly  Sports  at  length, 
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Their  Mirth  afcends;  and  with  full  Veins  they  fee 
Who  can  the  befl  at  better  Trials  be. 

Cowley, 

The  Ceftiis  were  either  a  Sort  of  leathern  Guards  for  the 
Hands,  compofed  of  Thongs,  and  commonly  filled  with  Lead 
or  Iron  to  add  Force  and  Weight  to  the  Blow  :  Or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  a  Kind  of  Whirl-bats  or  Bludgeons  of  Wood, 
with  Lead  at  one  End :  though  Scaliger  cenfures  the  laft  Opi- 
nion as  ridiculous  ;  and  therefore  he  derives  the  Word  from 
««V»v,  a  Girdle  or  Belt  {a).  This  Exercife  is  moft  admirably 
defcribed  by  Virgil,  in  the  Combat  of  £>flrf/ and 
^neid.  5.  The  famous  Artift,  at  the  Cejius,  was  Eryx  of 
Sicily,  conquered  at  laft  at  his  own  Weapons  hy  Hercules. 
Pollux  was  very  dexterous  at  this  Exercife,  as  was  his  Brother 
Cajlor  at  Encounters  on  Horfe-back.  The  Fight  of  Pollux 
and  Amycus,  with  the  Cejluh  is  excellently  related  by  fbeo- 
critus,  Idy  Ilium  30. 

The  CHARIOT-RACES  are  as  frequently  mentioned  as 
the  Circenftan  Sports.  The  moft  remarkable  Circumftance 
belonging  to  them,  was  the  Fadions  or  Companies  of  the 
Charioteers  ;  in  which  the  Town  was  divided,  fome  fa- 
vouring one  Company,  and  fome  another.  The  four  antient 
Companies  were  the  Praftna,  the  Rujfata,  the  Alba  or  Albata, 
and  the  Veneta;  the.  Green,  the  Red,  the  White,  and  the 
Sky-coloured,  or  Sea-green.  This  Diftinftion  was  taken  from 
the  Colour  of  their  Liveries,  and  is  thought  to  have  had 
fome  Allufion  to  the  four  Seafons  of  the  Year  ;  the  firft  re- 
fembling  the  Spring,  when  all^Things  are  Green ;  the  next, 
the  fiery  Colour  of  the  Sun  in  the  Summer  ;  the  third,  the 
Hoar  of  Autumn  ;  and  the  laft,  the  Clouds  of  Winter  :  Or, 
elfe  the  fourth  may  be  applied  to  Autumn,  and  the  third  to 
Winter.  The  Prafma  and  the  Veneta  are  not  fo  eafily  ac- 
counted for  as  the  other  two;  the  former  is  derived  from 
TT^ifl-ov,  a  Leek,  and  the  other  from  Veneti,  or  the  Venetians, 
a  People  that  particularly  liked  that  Colour.  The  Colour 
that  moft  prevailed  was  the  Green,  efpecially  under  Cali^ 
gula,  Nero,  and  the  following  Emperors ;  and  in  the  Time 
oi  Juvenal,  as  mentioned  in  his  eleventh  Satyr:  Where,  he 
elegantly  cenfures  the  ftrange  Pleafure  which  the  Romans 
took  in  thefe  Sights.  193. 

 Mibi  pace 

Immenfanimieeque  licet  ft  dicere  pkbis. 


{a)  Ds  Re  feitica,  lib.  i.cap.ai. 


Totam 
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Totam  hodie  Romam  circus  capita  l£  fragor  aurem 
Percutity  eventum  viridis  quo  colUgopanni : 
Nam  ft  deficereti  mcejlam  attonttamque  videres 
Hanc  Urbemj  veluti  Cannarum  in  pulvere  vi^is 
Confulibus. 

This  Day  all  Rome,  (if  I  may  be  allow'd. 
Without  Offence  to  fuch  a  numerous  Crowd, 
To  fay  all  Rome),  will  in  the  Circus  fweat : 
Ecchoes  already  to  their  Shouts  repeat. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  Cry  <«  Away,  away, 

"  The  Green  have  won  the  Honour  of  the  Day," 
Oh  !  fhould  thefe  Sports  be  but  one  Year  forborn, 
Rome  would  in  Tears  her  lov'd  Diverfion  mourn  • 
And  that  wou'd  now  a  Caufe  of  Sorrow  yield. 
Great,  as  the  Lofs  of  Cannah  fatal  Field. 

CONGREVE. 

The  Emperor  Domittan,  as  Suetonius  Informs  us,  added 
two  new  Companies  to  the  former,  the  Golden,  and  the 
Purple  {a).  Xipbilin  caWs  them  tht  Golden  and  the  Silver; 
but  this  feems  to  be  a  Miftake,  becaufe  the  Silver  Liveries 
could  not  have  been  diftinguifhed  from  the  White.  But 
thefe  new  Companies  were  foon  after  laid  down  again  by  the 
following  Emperors  (3). 

Thofe  mofl  frequently  mentioned  are  the  Biga,  and  the 
^ladrig^:  But  they  fo'metimes  had  their  Sejuges,  Septem- 
juges,  &c.  And  Suetonius  afluresus,  that  Nero,  when  he  was 
a  Performer  in  the  Olympic  Games,  made  ufe  of  a  Decemju- 
gis,  a  Chariot  drawn  with  ten  Horfes  coupled  together  {c). 
The  fame  Emperor  fometimes  brought  Pairs  of  Camels  to 
runtheC/Vfo,  inftead  of  Horfes  {^/).  And  Heliogabalus  ob- 
liged Elephants  to  the  fame  Service  [e). 

The  Races  commonly  ended  at  m.akiog  the  feventh  Turn  of 
the  Metce  ;  though  upon  extraordinary  Occafions  they  fome- 
times did  it  in  a  lefs  Number  of  Heats.  In  like  Manner  the 
ufual  Number  of  Mijfus,  or  Matches,  were  twenty-four ; 
though  fometimes  a  far  great*  Number  was  exhibited! 
For  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  the  Emperor  Domitian  pre- 
fented  an  hundred  Matches  in  one  Day  (f),  De  la  Cerda 
would  infmuate  that  it  is  impoffible  that  this  Number 

{a)  Domitian.  cap.  7.  {h)  Lip/.  Com.  in  locum.  {c)  Suet.  Nar. 

cap.  24.  (</)  Idem  cap.  12.  i^e)  Lamprid/m  HSogah,       if)  Di- 

■mit.  cap,   4.  *  a  yj  ' 

could 
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could  have  a  Reference  to  the  Matches,  but  to  the 
Chariots,  fo  as  to  make  no  more  than  twenry-five  Mijfus\  : 
But  his  Opinion  is  not  taken  Notice  of  by  the  Learned,  who 
have  commented  on  Suetotiius.  Servitis  {a)  on  that  Verfe  of 
Virgil,  Georg.  iii.  18. 

Centum  quadrijugos  agitabo  ad  fAimina  currus, 

takes  Occafion  to  inform  us,  that  in  Times  of  old  there  were 
always  twenty-five  Matches  of  Chariots,  four  in  every 
Match,  fo  as  to  make  an  hundred  in  all.  The  laft  Mijfus 
was  fet  out  at  the  Charge  of  the  People,  who  made  a  Ga- 
thering for,  that  Purpofe  ;  and  was  therefore  called  ^ra^ 
rius :  But  when  this  Cuftom  of  a  Supernumerary  Mijfus  was 
laid  afide,  the  Matches  were  no  more  in  Number  than 
twenty-four  ;  yet  the  laft  four  Chariots  ftill  kept  the  Name 
of  Mijfus  ararius. 

The  Time,  when  the  Races  fhould  begin,  was  formerly 
made  known  by  Sound  of  Trumpet.  But  afterwards  the 
common  Sign  was  the  Moppa,  or  Napkin  hung  out  at  the 
Pr^etorh,  or  the  chief  Magiftrate's  Seat.  Hence  Juvenal 
calls  the  Megalenfian  Games, 

 Megaleftaca  Jpe£lacula  mappa.    Sat.  xi.  191. 

The  common  Reafon  given  for  this  Cuftom  is,  that  Nero, 
being  once  at  Dinner,  and  the  People  making  a  great  Noife, 
defiring  that  the  Sports  might  begin,  the  Emperor  threw  the 
Napkin  he  had  in  his  Hand  out  of  the  Window,  as  a  Token, 
that  he  had  granted  their  Reqi^eft  {b). 

The  Victors  in  thefe  Sports  were  honoured  with  Garlands, 
Coronets,  and  other  Ornaments,  after  theGrecian  Manner  ; 
and,  very  often,  with  confiderable  Rewards  in  Money  :  In- 
fomuch  that  Juvenal  makes  one  expert  Charioteer  able  to 
purchafe  an  hundred  Lawyers, 

 Hinc  centum  patrimonia  caifidicorum, 

■Parte  alia  Jolum  riijfati  pone  Lacertas.       Sat.  vii.  113. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  they  counted  the 
Race  to  end  at  pafling  the  Meta  the  feventh  Time  :  And  this 
Pro/jfr/mj  ex prefly  confirms.  Book  2.  Eleg.  24. 

{a)  Ad.  Georg.  3.  {b)  Cajfiodor.  lib,  Epijl.  5. 

,  Aut 
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Jut  prius  infe^o  depofcit  pram  'ta  curfii, 
Sept  into  quam  metam  triven't  arte  rota. 

What  Charioteer  wouM  with  the  Crown  be  grac'd, 
'Ere  his  feventh  Wheel  the  Mark  has  lightly  pafs'd? 

So  that  the  greateft  Proof  of  their  Art  was  to  avoid  the 
Meta  with  Dexterity,  when  they  made  their  Tarns ;  other- 
wife  the  Chariot  and  the  Charioteer  would  come  into  no  lefs 
Danger  than  Difgrace. 

 Metaque  fervidis 

Evitata  rot  is.    Hor.  Od.  i. 

This  occafioned  Theocritus t  when  he  mentions  the  Ex- 
ercifes  in  which  they  inftrufted  young  Hercules,  to  affign 
no  lefs  a  Perfon  for  his  Tutor  than  his  own  Father. 

*Af*<fir^i(>}V  ov  'TTcuSa  4)i\a  (f^nnwv  ISi'Sacritev 
"AjJii  £v  iTTWO^oT'a)  XEijMflXijf  x»t  Si  aaflTf 

Ai<fJOi  t4>*  »V  ITtKctiVl)  ^^oyai  S(£?ii;c-«v  Jjuaylaf.     E'Ji/^.  xS.  1 1  J. 

To  drive  the  Chariot,  and  with  fteady  Skill 
To  turn,  and  yet  not  break  the  bending  Wheel, 
Amphytrio  kindly  did  inftrud  his  Son  : 
Great  in  that  Art ;  for  he  himfelf  had  won 
Vafl  precious  Prizes  on  the  Argi-ve  Plains :  -^ 
And  ftill  the  Chariot  which  he  drove  remains,  / 
Ne'er  hurt  i'th'  Courfe,  though  Time  had  broke  the  f 

[falling  Reins.} 
Creech. 

They  who  defire  to  be  critically  and  better  informed  in 
what  Manner  thefe  Races  were  performed,  which  were 
certainly  very  noble  and  entertaining,  will  meet  with  no 
lefs  Pleafure  than  Satisfa£tion  from  the  Defcription  which 
f^irgil  has  given  of  them  in  his  third  Georgic,  1.  103. 
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Nonne  vides,  cum  pracipiti  certamine  campum 
CorripuerCi  ruuntqtie  effuft  carcere  currus ; 
Cum  fpesarre^djwvenum,  exult anti aque  hauf-'it 
Corda  pavor  pulfans    ilU  injiant  verbere  torto^ 
Bt  proni  dant  lora  :  volat  vifer'oidui  axis, 
famque  humiles,  jamque  elati  fublime  -videntur 
Aera  per  vacuum  f err ij  atque  affurgere  in  auras. 
Nec  mora,  nec  requles  i  at  fulvce  nimbus  arends 
Tollitur  ;  humefcunt  fpumis  flatuqiie  fequentum  : 
Tantus  amor  laudum»  tanta  ejl  vi^oria  cura. 

Haft  thou  beheld,  when  from  the  Goal  they  ftart. 
The  youthful  Charioteers  with  beating  Heart 
Rufli  to  the  Race ;  and  panting  fcarcely  bear 
Th'  Extremes  of  fev'rifh  Hopes  and  chilling  Fear  ; 
Stoop  to  the  Reins,  and  lafh  with  all  their  Force  : 
The  flying  Chariot  kindles  in  the  Courfe. 
And  now  a-low,  and  now  a-loft  they  fly. 
As  born  thro'  Air,  and  feem  to  touch  the  Sky : 
No  Stop,  no  Stay  ;  but  Clouds  of  Sand  arife, 
Spurn'd  and  caft  backward  on  the  Follower's  Eyes ; 
The  Hindmofl:  blows  the  Foam  upon  the  Firfl: : 
Such  is  the  Love  of  Praife,  and  Honourable  Thirft. 

Dryden. 


The  Troja,  or  Ludus  Troja,  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
Invention  of  Afcanius.  It  was  celebrated  by  Companies  of 
Boys  neatly  dreffed,  and  furniflied  with  little  Arms  and 
Weapons,  who  muftered  in  the  public  Circo,  They  were 
coUefted  for  the  moft  Part,  out  of  the  noblefl:  Families ; 
and  the  Captain  of  them  had  the  honourable  Title  o{  Frin- 
ceps  Jwventutis ;  being  fometimes  the  next  Heir  to  the  Em- 
pire; and  feldom  lefs  than  the  Son  of  a  principal  Senator.  This 
Cuftom  is  fo  very  remarkable,  that  it  would  be  an  unpar- 
donable OmilTion,  not  to  give  the  whole  Account  of  it  in 
FirgiTs  own  Words ;  efpecially  fince  the  Poet,  in  ufing  all 
his  Art  on  this  Subje£t,  as  a  Compliment  to  Augujius,  has 
left  us  a  moft  inimitable  Defcription  of  it. 


iEneid. 
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^neid.  5.  Ver.  545. 


At  pater  JEneas^  nondum  certamine  mijfo, 
Cujiodem  ad  fefe  comitemque  impubis  luli 
Epytidem  vocat,  y  fidam  ftc  fatiir  ad  aurem  : 
Fade  age,  ^  Af canto,  ft  jam  puerile  paratum 
Agmen  babet fecum,  cnrfiifque  injlruxit  equorum. 
Ducat  avo  turmas,     Jefe  ojlendat  in  armis. 
Die,  ait.    Ipfe  otntiem  longo  decedere  circo 
Infufum  populum,  y  campos  jubet  effe  patentes. 
Jncedunt  pueri,  pariterque  ante  ora  parentum 
Franatis  lucent  in  equis :  qaos  onmis  euntes 
Trinacriee  mirata  Jremit  'Trojaque  juventus. 
Omnibus  in  morem  tonfa  coma  preffa  corona  : 
Cornea  bina  ferunt  prafixa  hajlilia  ferro  ; 
Vars  leeves  burner 0  phai  etr as  :  It  pe^ore  fummo 
Flexilis  obtorti per  collum  circulus  auri. 
Tres  equitum  numero  turma,  ternique  vagantur 
DiiBores:  Pueri  bis  Jeni  quemque fecuti, 
Agmine  partito  fulgent  paribufque  Magifris. 
Una  acies  Juvenum,  ducit  quam  parvus  ovantem 
{No men  avi  referens^  Prianius,  tua  clara,  Politej 
Progenies,  au^lura  Italos ;  quem  Thracius  albis 
Portat  equus  bicolor  maculis  :  vef/gia  primi 
Alba  pedis,  frontemque  ofentans  arduus  albam. 
Alter  Atys,  genus  unde  Atti  duxere  Latini  .* 
Parvus  Atys,  pueroque  puer  dileflus  lulo. 
Extremus,  fonnaque  ante  omnes pulcber  lulus 
Sidonio  ef  invefius  equo  ;  quem  Candida  Dido 
Ejfe  fui  dederat  nionumentum  <^ pignus  amoris. 
Catera  Trinacriis  pubes  fenio-ris  Acefa 
Fertur  equis. 

Excipiunt  plaufu  pavidos,  gaudentque  ruentes 
Dardanida,  veterumque  agnofcunt  ora  parentum. 
Pofquam  omnem  lati  conceffum  oculofque  fuorum 
Lufravere  in  equis  ;  fignum  clamore  paratis 
Epy tides  longe  dedit,  infonuitque jlagello. 
Olli  difcurrere pares,  atque  agmina  terni 
Didu^lis  folvere  cboris ;  rurfufque  vocati 
Convertere  vias,  infefaque  tela  tulere. 
Inde  alios  incunt  curfus ,  aliofque  recurfus. 


Adverfi 
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Jdverjis Jpatt'if,  alternofque  orbibus  orbes 
Impediunty  pugnaque  cient  fmulachra  fiib  armis  \ 
Et  nunc  tergafug^e  nudanty  nunc  fpiculavertunt 
Jnfenft ;  fa^a  pariter  nunc  pace  feruntur  : 
Ut  quondam  Creta  fertur  labyrinthus  in  alta 
Parietibus  textuni  ceefts  itery  ancipitemque 
Mille  viis  habzii/Je  doluniy  qua  ftgna Jequendi 
Falleret  indeprenfus  &  irremeabilis  error. 
Haudaliter  Teucrum  nati  vejligla  curfu 
Impediunt,  texuntque  Jugas  ^  proelialudoi 
Delphinuni  fimilesy  qui  per  maria  humida  nando 
Carpathium  Libycumqne  fecant,  luduntque per  undas. 
Hum  moremy  bos  curfusy  atque  hac  certamina  primus 
Afcaniusy  longam  muris  cum  cingeret  Albam. 
Retulity  y  prifcos  docuit  celebrare  Latinos  : 
^uopuer  ipfe  modoy  fecum  quoTroia  pubes, 
Albani  docuere  fuos :  hinc  maxima  porro 
Accepit  Rotnay      patrium  fervavit  honorem  : 
Trojaque  nunc  pueriy  Trojanum  dicifur  agmeti. 


But  Prince  Mneasy  e're  the  Games  were  done. 

Now  call'd  the  wife  Inftruftor  of  his  Son, 

The  good  Epytidesy  whofe  faithful  Hand 

In  noble  Arts  the  blooming  Hero  train'd: 

To  whom  the  Royal  Chief  his  Will  declar'd  : 

Go  bid  AfcaniuSy  if  he  ftands  prepar'd 

To  march  his  youthful  Troops,  begin  the  Courfe, 

And  let  his  Grandfire's  Shade  commend  his  growing  Force. 

Thus  he  ;  and  order'd  ftreight  the  fvvarming  Tide 

To  clear  the  Circo ;  when  from  every  Side 

Crouds  hear  back  Crouds,  and  leave  an  open  Space, 

Where  the  new  Pomp  in  all  its  Pride  might  pafs. 

The  Boys  move  on,  all  glittering  lovely  bright. 

On  well-rein'd  Steeds  in  their  glad  Parents  Sight. 

Wond'ring,  the  Trojan  and  Sicilian  Youth 

Crown  with  Applaufe  their  Virtue's  early  Growth. 

Their  flowing  Hair  clofe  flow'ry  Chaplets  grace. 

And  two  fair  Spears  their  eager  Fingers  prefs. 

Part  bear  gay  Quivers  on  their  Shoulders  hung, 

And  Twifts  of  bending  Gold  lie  wreath'd  along 

Their  Purple  Vefl:;  which  at  the  Neck  begun. 

And  down  their  Breafts  in  fliining  Circles  run. 


-  U  2 


Three 
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Three  lovely  Troops,  three  beauteous  Captains  led. 
And  twice  fix  Boys  each  hopeful  Chief  obey'd. 
The  firft  gay  Troop  young  Priam  marflials  on,  ' 
Thy  Seed,  Polites,  not  to  Fame  unknown,  i 
That  with  Italian  Blood  fliall  join  his  own  :  j 
Whofe  kinder  Genius,  rip'ningwith  his  Years, 
His  Wretched  Grandfire's  Name  to  better  Fortune  bears. 
A  Thracian  Steed  with  Spots  of  fpreading  White 
He  rode,  that  paw'd,  and  crav'd  the  promis'd  Fight. 
A  lovely  White  his  hither  Fetlocks  flains  ; 
And  White  his  high  erected  Forehead  fhines. 
And  next  with  ftately  Pace  young  Atys  mov'd. 
Young  Atysy  by  the  young  Afcanius  lov'd. 
From  this  great  Line  the  noble  Attian  Stem, 
In  Latium  nurs'd,  derive  their  antient  Name. 
The  third  with  his  Command  Afcanius  grac'd;  ") 
Whofe  Godlike  Looks  his  Heavenly  Race  confefs'd  ;  > 
So  beautiful,  fo  brave,  he  fhone  above  the  reft.  J 
His  fprightly  Steed  from  iS'/'<io«'s  Pafture  came. 
The  noble  Gift  of  the  fair  Tyrian  Dame, 
And  fruitlefs  Pledge  of  her  unhappy  Flame.  , 
The  Te(k  Sicilia7t  Courfers  all  beftrode. 
Which  old  Acejies  on  his  Guefts  beftow'd. 
Them,  hot  with  beating  Hearts,  the  Trojan  Crew 
Receive  with  Shouts,  and  with  frefh  Pleafurc  view  ; 
Difcovering  in  the  Lines  of  every  Face 
Some  venerable  Founder  of  their  Race. 
And  now  the  youthful  Troops  their  Round  had  made. 
Panting  with  Joy,  and  all  the  Crowd  furveyM  ; 
-  When  fage  Epy tides,  to  give  the  Sign, 
Crack'd  his  long  Whip,  and  made  the  Courfe  begin. 
At  once  they  ftart,  and  fpur  with  artful  Speed, 
'Till  in  the  Troops  the  little  Chiefs  divide 
The  clofe  Battalion:  Then  at  once  they  turn. 
Commanded  back  ;  while  from  their  Fingers  born. 
Their  hoftile  Darts  a-Ioft  upon  the  Wind 
Fly  fhivcring  :  Then  in  circling  Numbers  join'd. 
The  manag'd  Courfes  with  due  Meafures  bound. 
And  run  the  rapid  Ring,  and  trace  the  mazy  Round. 
Files  facing  Files,  their  bold  Companions  dare. 
And  wheel,  and  charge,  and  urge  the  fportive  War. 
Now  Flight  they  feign,  and  naked  Backs  expofe  ;  1 
Now  with  turn'd  Spears  drive  headlong  on  the  Foes ;  > 
And  now.  Confederate  grown,  in  peaceful  Ranks  they  3 
clofe. 

As 
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As  Crete's  fam'd  Labyrinth  to  thoufand  Ways, 

And  thoufand  darken'd  Walls  the  Gueft  conveys ; 

Endlefs,  inextricable  Rounds  amufe. 

And  no  kind  Track  the  doubtful  Paflage  fliews. 

So  the  glad  Trojan  Youth  their  winding  Courfe 

Sporting  purfue;  and  charge  the  rival  Force. 

As  fprightly  Dolphins  in  fome  calmer  Road 

Play  round  the  filent  Waves,  and  fnoot  along  the  Flood. 

Afcanius,  when  (the  rougher  Storms  b'erblown,) 

With  happier  Fates  he  rais'd  fair  Alha^  Town  ; 

This  youthful  Sport,  this  folemn  Race  renevv'd. 

And  with  new  Rites  made  the  plain  Latins  proud. 

From  Alban  Sires,  th'  Hereditary  Game 

To  matchlefs  Rome  by  long  SuccefTion  came :  ^ 

And  the  fair  Youth  in  this  Diverfion  trslft'd, 

Troy  they  ftill  call,  and  the  brave  Trojan  Band. 

Lazius  in  his  Commentaries  de  Repub.  Romana  fuppofes 
that  the  Jufts  and  Tournaments,  fo  much  in  Ufe  about  two 
or  three  hundred  Years  ago,  owed  their  Original  to  this 
Ludus  TrojcSf  and  that  Tornamenta  is  but  a  Corruption  of 
Trojamenta.  And  the  Learned  and  Noble  Du  Frejne  ac- 
quaints us  that  many  are  of  the  fame  Opinion.  However, 
though  the  Word  may  perhaps  be  derived  with  more  Pro- 
babiUty  from  the  French  Tourner,  to  turn  round  with  Agili- 
ty ;  yet  the  Exercifes  have  fo  much  Refemblance,  that  one 
feems  an  Imitation  of  the  other. 

The  Pyrrhice,  or  Saltatio  Pyrrhica,  is  commonly  believ- 
ed to  be  the  fame  with  the  Sport  already  defcribed.  But, 
as  none  of  the  Antients  have  left  any  tolerable  Grounds 
for  fuch  a  Conjeaure,  and  it  will  appear  very  differ- 
ent, if  we  look  into  its  Original,  and  the  Manner  of 
the  Performance.  Its  Original  is  attributed  to  Mi- 
nerva,  who  led  up  a  Dance  in  her  Armour,  after  the 
Conqueft  of  the  Titans:  By  others,  to  the  Curetes, 
or  Corybantes,  Jupiterh  Guard  in  his  Cradle  :  who  leap- 
ed up  and  down,  clalhing  their  Weapons,  to  keep  old  Sa- 
turn from  hearing  the  Cries  of  his  Infant  Son.  Pliny  at- 
tributes the  Invention  to  Pyrrhus,  Son  to  Achilles ,  who  m- 
ftituted  fuch  a  Company  of  Dancers  at  the  Funeral  of 
his  Father  [a).    However,  that  it  was  very  antient  is  plain 


{a)  Nat.  H//?Mib.  57. 

U  3 


from 
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from  Homer  ;  which  he  glances  at  in  feveral  Defcriptions* 
and  a  Reprefentation  of  which  he  has  moft  exaOily  engrav- 
ed on  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  given  him  by  Vulcan.  The 
Manner  of  the  Performance  feems  to  have  confifted  chief- 
ly in  the  nimble  turning  of  the  Body,  and  fhifting  every 
Part,  as  if  it  were  done  to  avoid  the  Stroke  of  an  Enemy  :  And 
therefore  this  was  one  of  the  Exercifes  in  which  the  young 
Soldiers  were  trained.  Apuleius  defcribes  a  Pyrrhic  Dance, 
performed  by  young  Men  and  Maids  together  [a)  ;  which 
only,  would  be  fufficient  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  Ludus 
^roja.  The  beft  Account  we  meet  with  of  the  Pyrrhjc 
Pance  is  in  Claudiati's  Poem  on  the  fixth  Confulftiip  of  Ho- 
norius, 

Armatos  hie  fdepe  choros,  certaque  vagandi 
Textas  lege  fugas,  inconfufofque  recurfus, 
Et  pulchras  errorum  artes,  jucundaque  Martis 
Cernimus  :  infonuit  cumverbere  ftgna  magijier  ^ 
Mutatofque  edant  pariter  tot  pe£iora  motus. 
In  latus  allifis  clypeis,  aut  rurfus  in  altum 
Vibratis :  grave  parma  fonat  mucronis  acuti 
Verbere,  y  umbonum  pulfu  modulante  refultans 
Ferreus  alterno  concentus  clauditur  enfe. 

Here  too  the  Warlike  Dancers  blefsour  Sight, 
Their  artful  Wandr'ing,  and  their  Laws  of  Flight, 
And  unconfus'd  Return,  and  inoffenfive  Fight.  " 
Soon  as  the  Mafter's  Clack  proclaims  the  Prize> 
Their  moving  Breafts  in  tuneful  Changes  rife ; 
Their  Shields  falute  their  Sides,  or  ftraight  are  fliown 
In  Air  high  waving;  deep  the  Targets  groan 
Struck  with  alternate  Swords,  which  thence  rebound. 
And  end  the  Concert  and  the  facred  Sound. 

The  moft  Ingenious  Mr.  Cartwrighi,  Author  of  the  Royal' 
Slave,  having  Occafion  to  prefent  a  Warlike  Dance  in  that 
Piece,  took  the  Meafures  of  it  from  this  Paflage  of  Claudian, 
as  the  moft  exa6t  Guide  Antiquity  has  left.  And  in  his 
Piece  has  given  no  other  Defcription  of  that  Dance,  than 
the  Verfes  he  copied  from  the  Author  juft  mentioned, 

(tf)  Mihfmr.  lib.  |Q. 

Julius 
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Julius  Scaliger  tells  us,  that  while  a  Youth,  he  had  oft- 
en danced  the  Pyrrhic  before  the  Emperor  Maximilian^  to 
the  Amazement  of  all  Germany:  And  that  the  Emperor 
was  once  fo  furprized  athiswarhke  Aaivity,  as  to  cry  out, 
<*  This  Boy  either  was  born  in  a  Coat  of  Mail,  inftead  of 

a  Skin,  or  elfe  has  been  rocked  in  one  inftead  of  a  Cra- 
«  die(«)." 

(t7)  Poet,  lib.  I.  cap.  i8. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Exhibitions  of  mid  Beap,  and  of  the  Nau- 
machiae. 

THE  Shows  of  wild  Beads  were  inftituted  to  the 
Honour  Diana  the  Patronefs  of  Hunting.  For  this 
Purpofe,  no  Expence  was  fpared  to  coUeft  the  moft  rare 
Creatures  from  the  moft  diftant  Parts :  Hence  Claudian, 

-ratibiis  pars  ibat  onufis 


Per  freta,  vel  fluvios  ;  exfanguis  dextera  torpet 
Remigis,  ^  propriam  metuebat  navita  mercem. 

-Part  in  laden  Vefiels  came, 


Born  on  the  rougher  Waves,  or  gentler  Stream  ; 
The  fainting  Slave  let  fall  his  trembling  Oar  ; 
And  the  pale  Mailer  fear'd  the  Freight  he  bore. 

And  prefently  after, 

)uodcunque  tremendum  eft 


Dentibus,  aut  inftgne  jubis,  aut  nobile  cornUf 
Aut  rigidum  fetis  capitnr,  decus  omne  timorque 
Syharum,  non  caute  latent,  non  mole  refijiunt. 

All  that  with  potent  Teeth  command  the  Plain, 
All  that  run  horrid  with  erefted  Mane, 
Or  proud  of  (lately  Horns,  or  briftling  Hair, 
At  once  the  Foreft's  Ornament  and  Fear  ; 


Torn 
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Torn  from  their  Defarts  by  the  Roman  Power, 
Nor  Strength  can  fave,  nor  craggy  Dens  fecyre. 

Some  Creatures  were  prefented  merely  as  Rarities,  as  the 
Crocodiles,  and  feveral  foreign  Birds  and  Beafts:  others  for 
the  Combat,  as  Lions,  Tigers,  Leopards,  &c.  others,  either 
purely  for  Delight,  or  e'fe  for  the  Ufe  of  the  People,  as  at 
fuch  Times  they  were  allowed  the  Liberty  of  catching  what 
they  could  for  themfelves,  as  Hares,  Deer,  and  the  like. 
There  were  three  Sorts  of  Diverfions  pradifed  with  the 
Beafts,  which  pafled  under  the  general  Name  of  Venation  ; 
the  firft,  when  the  People  were  permitted  to  run  down  the 
Beafts  for  their  own  Ufe  ;  the  fecond,  when  the  Beafts 
fought  with  one  another ;  and  the  laft,  when  they  were 
brought  out  to  engage  with  Men. 

When  the  People  were  allowed  to  lay  hold  on  what 
they  could  for  their  own  Ufe,  they  called  it  Venatio  direp- 
tionis:  This  feems  to  have  been  an  Inftitution  of  the  Em-, 
perors.  It  was  many  Times  prefented  with  extraordinary 
Charge,  and  great  Variety  of  Contrivances:  The  middle 
Part  of  the  Circus  being  fet  all  over  with  Trees,  removed 
thither  by  main  Force,  and  fecured  to  huge  Planks,  which 
were  laid  on  the  Ground ;  thefe,  being  covered  with  Earth 
and  Turf,  reprefented  a  natural  Foreft,  into  which  the 
Beafts  being  let  from  the  Cavea,  or  Dens  under  Ground,  the 
People,  at  a  Sign  given  by  the  Emperor,  hunted  them,  and 
C'arried  away  what  they  killed,  to  regale  upon  at  Home. 
The  Beafts  ufually  given  were  Boars,  Deer,  Oxen,  and 
Sheep.  Somet  imes  all  Kinds  of  Birds  were  prefented  after 
the  fame  Manner.  The  ufual  Way  of  letting  the  People 
know  what  they  ftiould  feize,  was  by  fcattering  amongft  them 
little  Tablets  or  Tickets,  [Tefferas)  which  entitled  thofe 
who  caught  them  to  the  Contents  of  their  Infcription.  Some- 
times every  Ticket  was  marked  with  fuch  a  Sum  of  Money, 
payable  to  the  firft  Taker.  Thefe  Rewards  were  in  general 
termed  MiJJiliay  from  their  being  thrown  among  the  Multi- 
tude {a). 

The  Fights  between  Beafts  were  exhibited  with  great  Va^ 
riety;  fometimes  we  find  a  Tiger  matched  with  a  Lion; 
fornetimes  a  Lion  with  a  Bull,  a  Bull  with  an  Elephant,  a 
Rhinoceros  with  a  Bear,  i^c.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  a 
Deer  hunted  on  the  Arena  by  a  Pack  of  Dogs.  But  the 
moft  extraordinary  Sight  was,  when  by  bringing  the  Water 


(a)  Fid,  BuHengcr  de  Fenat.  Circi.  cap.  43, 


into 
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into  the  Amphitheatre,  huge  Sea-Monfliers,  were  introduced 
to  combat  with  Wild  Beads. 

l^ec  nobis  tantum  fyhejiria  cernere  monjira 
Contigitf  aquoreos  ego  cum  certantibus  urJis 
Speflavi  vitulos.  Calphurn.  Eclog.  7. 

Nor  Sylvan  Monfterswe  alone  have  view'd. 
But  huge  Sea-Calves,  dy'd  red  with  hoftile  Blood 
Of  Bears,  lie  flound'ring  in  the  wond'rous  Flood. 

The  Men,  that  engaged  with  Wild  Beafts,  had  the  com- 
mon  Name  of  Beftiarii.  Some  of  thefe  were  condemned 
Perfons,  as  has  already  been  remarked  {a) :  Others  hired 
themfelves  at  a  fet  Price,  like  the  Gladiators-,  and,  like 
them  too,  had  their  Schools,  where  they  were  inftru£ied 
and  initiated  in  fuch  Combats.  We  find  feveral  of  the  No- 
bility and  Gentry  often  voluntarily  engaging  in  thefe  En- 
counters. And  Juvenal  acquaints  us,  that  the  very  Wo- 
men were  ambitious  of  fliewing  their  Courage,  on  the  like 
Occafions,  though  with  the  Forfeiture  of  their  Modefty. 

Cum  Mavia  Tufcum 

Figat  aprum,      nuda  teneat  venabula  mamma.    Sat.  i.  22. 

Or  when  with  naked  Breaft  the  mannifh  Whore 
Shal^es  the  broad  Spear  againft  the  "Tufcan  Boar. 

And  Martial  compliments  the  Emperor  Domitian  very 
handfomely  on  the  fame  Account.    Spe£tac.  vi. 

Belli ger  invi^is  quod  Mars  tibi  favit  in  armis, 
Non  fat  is  ejl,  Ctefar,  fesvit  $5*  ipfa  Venus. 

Projiratum  vajla  Nemees  in  valle  leonem 
Nobile  £ff  Herculeum  fama  canebat  opus, 

Prifca  fides  taceat :  Nam  pojl  tua  munera,  defar, 
Heecjam  fcemineavidimus  a^a  manu. 

Not  Mars  alone  his  bloody  Arms  fhall  wield; 
Venusy  when  C<pfar  bids,  fhall  take  the  Field, 
Nor  only  wear  the  Breeches,  but  the  Shield. 
The  Savage  Tyrant  of  the  Woods  and  Plain, 
By  Hercules  in  doubtful  Combat  flain, 

{a)  Book  iii.  Chap.  zo. 


Still 
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Still  fills  our  Ears  with  the  Nemean  Vale, 
And  mufty  Rolls  the  mighty  Wonder  tell : 
No  "Wonder  now  ;  for  Cafar'^  Reign  has  fliown 
A  Woman's  equal  Power  ;  the  fame  Renown 
Gain'd  by  the  Diflaff  which  the  Club  had  won. 

Thofe  who  engaged  on  the  open  Ground  with  the  Beafts, 
commonly  did  fo  at  great  Difadvantages  ;  and  therefore,  for 
the  mofl  Part,  their  Safety  confifted  in  the  nimble  turning  of 
their  Body ;  and  leaping  up  and  down  to  elude  the  Force 
of  their  Adverfary.  Therefore  Martial  may  very  well  make 
a  Hero  of  the  Man  who  flew  twenty  Beads,  all  let  in  upon 
him  at  once,  though  we  may  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  of 
the  inferior  Kind. 

Herculete  laudis  numeretur  gloria  :  plus  ejl 
Bis  denas  pariter  perdomuijfe  feras. 

Count  the  twelve  Feats  that  Hercules  has  done  ; 
Yet  twenty  make  a  greater,  joined  in  one. 

But  as  this  Way  of  engaging  commonly  proved  fuccefsful 
to  the  Beafts,  they  had  other  Ways  of  attacking  them; 
■which  they  did  with  Darts,  Spears,  and  other  miflive  Wea- 
pons, from  the  higher  Parts  of  the  Amphitheatre,  where 
they  were  fecure  from  their  Reach  ;  fo  as  by  fome  Means  or 
other  they  commonly  contrived  to  kill  three  or  four  hundred 
Beajfts  in  one  Show. 

In  the  Exhibition  of  wild  Beafts  given  by  Julius  Cafar  in 
his  third  Confulfhip,  twenty  Elephants  were  oppofed  to  five 
hundred  Footmen;  and  twenty  more  with  Turrets  on  their 
Backs,  with  fixty  Men  allowed  for  the  Defence  of  the  Tur- 
ret, engaged  with  five  hundred  Foot,  and  as  many  Horfe 
[a). 

The  NAUMACHIjE  owe  their  Original  to  the  Time  of 
the  firft  Punic  War,  when  the  Romans  began  to  initiate  their 
Men  in  the  Knowledge  of  Sea-AflFairs.  After  the  Improve- 
ments of  many  Years,  they  were  exhibited  as  well  for  gra- 
tifying the  Sight,  as  for  encreafing  their  naval  Experience 
and  Difcipline;  and  therefore  corapofed  one  of  the  folemn 
Shows,  by  which  the  Magiftrates,  or  Emperors,  or  thofe  de- 
firous  of  Popularity,  fo  often  made  their  Court  to  the  People. 

The  ufual  Accounts  we  have  of  thefe  Exerciffes,  feem  to 
^efcribe  them  as  nothing  elfe  but  the  Reprefe:ntation  of  a 

(a)  Plin.  Nat.  Hiji.  lib.  8,  cap.  7. 

naval 
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naval  Fight.  But  It  is  prob'Sible  that  fometimes  they  did  not 
engage  in  an  hoftile  Manner,  but  only  rowed  fairly  for  the 
Victory.  This  Conjecture  may  be  confirmed  by  the  Au- 
thority of  Firgil,  who  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  Critics,  in 
his  Defcriptions  of  the  Games  and  Exercifes,  to  have  had 
an  Eye  always  to  his  own  Country,  and  to  have  drawn  them 
after  the  Manner  of  the  Roman  Sports,  Now  the  Sea  Con- 
tention, which  he  prefents  us  with,  is  entirely  a  Trial  of 
Swiftnefs  in  the  Veflels,  and  of  Skill  in  managing  the  Oars, 
as  it  is  moft  admirably  delivered  in  his  fifth  Book:  114. 

Prima  pares  ineunt  gravibus  certamina  remis 
"    ^uatuor  ex  omni  dele^ice  clajfe  carina^  &c. 

The  Naumachia  of  Claudius,  which  he  prefented  on  the 
Fttcine  Lake  before  he  drained  it,  deferve  to  be  particularly 
mentioned,  not  more  for  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Exhibition, 
than  for  the  Behaviour  of  the  Emperor ;  who,  when  the 
Combatants  pafled  before  him  with  fo  melancholy  a  Greet- 
ing as,  Ave  Imperatori  morituri  te  falutant,  returned  in  An- 
fwer,  Avete  vosy  which  when  they  would  gladly  have  in- 
terpreted as  an  A6t  of  Favour,  and  a  Grant  of  their  Lives, 
he  foon  gave  them  to  underftand  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
contrary  Principle  of  barbarous  Infenfibility  [a). 

The  moft  celebrated  Naumachice  were  thofe  of  the  Em- 
peror Domitian  ;  in  which  were  engaged  fuch  a  vaft  Num- 
ber of  Veflels  as  would  have  almoft  formed  two  compleat 
Navies  (b)  for  a  proper  Fight,  together  with  a  proportion- 
able Channel  of  Water,  equalling  the  Dimenfions  of  a  na- 
tural River.  Martial  has  fome  very  elegant  Lines  of  a  pe- 
culiar Turn  on  this  Subject.    Spe£lac.  24. 

&i  quis  ades  longis  ferns  fpe5lator  ab  oris, 

Cui  lux  prima  facri  muneris  ifla  dies, 
Ne  te  decipiat  ratihus  navalis  Enyo, 

Et  par  unda  fretis  :  hie  modo  terra  fiiit. 
J^on  credisf  fpeiles  dum  laxent  aquora  Martem: 

Parva  mora  eji,  dices,  hie  modo  pontus  erat. 

Stranger,  whoe'er  from  diftant  Parts  arriv'd. 
But  this  one  facred  Day  in  Rome  haft  liv'd  : 
Miftake  not  the  -wide  Flood,  and  pompous  Show 
Of  naval  Combats :  Here  was  Land  but  now. 


(«)  See  Sueton.  Claud,  c.  43.  Tacit.  Ann,  XIII.    (b)  Suetan.  in  Domit,  c,  4. 

Is 
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Is  tkls  beyond  your  Credit  ?  Only  ftay  t 
Till  from  the  Fight  the  Veflels  bear  away  ;  C 
You'll  cry  with  Wonder,  Here  but  now  was  Sea  !  3 

It  is  related  of  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus^  that,  in  a  Repre- 
fentation  of  a  naval  Fight,  he  filled  the  Channel  where  the 
VefTels  were  to  ride,  with  Wine  inftead  of  Water  (a).  A 
Story  impoinible,  though  we  have  the  highefl:  Conceptions 
of  his  prodigious  Luxury  and  Extravagance. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  GLADIATORS. 

THE  Rife  of  the  Gladiators  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived 
from  the  antient  Cuftom  of  killing  Men  at  the  Fune- 
rals of  great  Generals.  For  the  old  Heathens  fancying  the 
Ghofts  of  the  deceafed  to  be  fatisfied,  and  rendered  propi- 
tious by  Human  Blood,  at  firft  ufed  to  buy  Captives, 
©r  Slaves,  and  offered  them  at  the  Obfequies.  Afterwards 
they  contrived  to  fet  ofl-  their  impious  Barbarity  with  the 
fpecious  Show  of  Pleafure,  and  voluntary  Combat;  and 
therefore  training  up  fuch  Perfons  as  they  had  procured,  in 
fome  tolerable  Knowledge  of  Weapons;  upon  the  Day 
appointed  for  the  Sacrifices  to  the  deceafed,  they  obliged 
*  Munu^Ola    ^'""^"^  a  mortal  Encounter  at  the 

dtJcHam.       Tombs  of  their  Friends.    The  firft  Show  of 
Gladiators*,  exhibited  at  Rome,  was  that  of 
M.  and  D.  Brutus,  upon  the  Death  of  their  Father,  yf.  U. 
C.  490.  in  the  Confulftiip  of  Jp.  Claudius,  and  M.  Fulvi- 

MS  {b). 

After  a  while,  when  (hey  found  the  People  exceed- 
ingly pleafed  with  fuch  bloody  Entertainments,  they  re- 
iblved  to  give  them  the  like  Diverfion  as  often  as  poftible ; 
and  therefore  it  foon  grew  into  a  Cuftom,  that  not  only  the 
Heir  of  any  great  or  rich  Citizen  newly  deceafed,  but  that  all 
the  principal  Magiftrates  fhould  take  Occafions  to  prefent  the 
People  with  thefe  Shows,  in  Order  to  procure  their  Efteem 
and  Affe£tion.  Nay,  the  very  Priefts  were  fometimes  the  Ex- 
hibitors of  fuch  impious  Pomps;  for  we  meet  with  the  Ludi 


in)  Lampridius  in  Hclhgah.  (i)  Val  Max.  lib.  %,  cap,  4. 

Ponti' 
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PontificaUs  in  Suetonius  (a)  and  with  the  Ludi  Sacerdotales  in 
Pliny  ib). 

As  for  the  Emperors,  it  was  fo  much  their  Intereft  to  in- 
gratiate themfelves  with  the  Gommpnahy,  that  they  obliged 
them  with  thefe  Shows  almoft  upon  all  Occafions:  As  on 
thtir  Birth-day ;  at  the  Time  of  a  Triumph,  or  after  any 
fignal  Viftory  ;  at  the  Confecration  of  any  public  Edifices ; 
at  the  Games  which  feveral  of  them  inftituted,  to  return  in 
fuch  a  Term  of  Years  ;  with  many  others,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Hiftory. 

And  as  the  Occafions  of  thefe  Solemnities  were  fo  prodi- 
gioufly  encreafed,  in  the  fame  Manner  was  the  Length  of 
them,  and  the  Number  of  the  Combatants.  At  the  firft 
Show  exhibited  by  the  Brutiy  it  is  prdbable  there  were  only 
three  Sets  of  Gladiators^  as  may  be  colle6led  ivom  Aufonius : 

Tres  primas  Thracum  pugnas,  trihus  ordine  bellisy 
Jiiniad<^  patrio  infer ias  tnifere  fepulchro. 

'Yet  Julius  C^far  in  his  Edilefliip  prefented  three  hundred 
and  twenty  Pair  (f).  The  excellent  Titus  exhibited  a  Show 
of  Gladiators f  wild  Beafts,  and  Reprefentations  of  Sea-fights, 
an  hundred  Days  together  {d) :  And  Trajan^  who  was  equally 
delighted  with  fuch  Sports  continued  a  Solemnity  of  this 
Nature  an  hundred  and  twenty  three  Days,  in  which  Time 
he  prefented  a  thoufand  Pair  of  Gladiators  (d).  Two  thou- 
fand  Men  of  the  fame  Profefiion  were  enlifted  by  the  Em- 
peror Otbo  to  ferve  againft  Vitellius  (e).  Nay,  long  before 
this,  they  were  fo  very  numerous,  that  in  the  Time  of  the 
Catilinarian  Confpiracy,  an  Order  pafled  to  fend  all  the 
Gladiators  into  the  Garrifons,  for  fear  they  fliould  raife  any 
Difturbance  in  the  City  (/),  by  joining  with  the  difafFed- 
ed  Party.  And  Plut&rch  informs  us,  that  the  famous  Spar^^ 
tacus,  who  at  laft  gathered  fuch  a  numerous  Force  as  to  put 
Rome  under  fome  Apprehenfions,  was  no  more  than  a  Gla- 
diator, who,  breaking  out  from  a  Show  at  Verona,  with  the 
reft  of  his  Gang,  dared  to  proclaim  War  againll  the  Roman 
State  ig). 

In  the  mean  Time,  the  wifer  and  the  better  Romans  were 
very  fenfible  of  the  dangerous  Confequences  which  a  Cor- 
ruption of  this  Nature  might  produce  ;  and  therefore  Cicero 
preferred  a  Law,  that  no  Perfon  fliould  exhibit  a  Show  of 
Gladiators  within  two  Years  before  he  appeared  Candidate 

(a)  Augujl.c^^.a^^.  (b)  Ef>!/!.  Vih.  7.  (c)  Phtarch  in  Cafar.  (d)  Din. 
lib.(J8.    l(>)Ta(itus.    (f)  ^alWJi.Cfttalin.    [g)  Plutarch  \nCraf. 

for 
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for  an  Office  {a).  Julius  Ccefar  ordered,  that  only  fuch  a 
Number  of  Men  ot  this  Profeffion  Ihould  be  in  Ro7ne  at  a 
Time  {b).  Augujlus  decreed  that  only  two  Shows  of  Gla- 
diators fhould  be  prefented  in  a  Year,  and  never  above  fixty 
Pair  of  Combatants  at  each  {c).  Tiberius  provided  by  an 
Order  of  Senate,  that  no  Perfon  fhould  have  the  Privilege 
of  gratifying  the  People  v/ith  fuch  a  Solemnity,  unlefs  he  was 
worth  four  hundred  thoufand  Sejlerces  (d). 

Nerva  in  a  great  Meafure  regulated  this  Affair,  after  the 
many  Abufes  of  the  former  Emperors ;  but  the  Honour  of 
entirely  removing  this  Barbarity  out  of  the  Roman  World, 
was  referved  for  Conjlantine  the  Great,  which  he  performed 
about  the  Year  of  the  City  1067,  near  fix  hundred  Years 
after  their  firft  Inftitution.  Yet  under  Conflantius,  Theo- 
dojius,  and  Falentinian,  the  fame  cruel  Humour  began  to 
revive,  until  a  final  Stop  was  put  to  it  by  the  Emperor  Ho- 
tiorius ;  the  Occafion  of  it  is  given  at  large  by  the  Authors 
of  Ecclefiaftlcal  Hiftory. 

Thus  much  may  be  proper  to  obferve  in  general,  concern- 
ing the  Origin,  Increafe,  and  Reftraint  of  this  Cuftom. 
For  our  farther  Information,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  par- 
ticular Notice  of  the  Condition  of  the  Gladiators,  of  their 
feveral  Orders  or  Kinds,  and  of  their  Manner  of  Duelling. 

As  for  their  Condition,  they  were  commonly  Slaves,  or 
Captives ;  for  it  was  a  common  Cuftom  to  fell  a  difobedient 
Servant  to  the  Lanijltt,  or  Inftruftors  of  iht  Gladiators,  who, 
after  they  had  taught  them  fome  Part  of  their  Skill,  let 
them  out  for  Money  at  a  Show.  Yet  the  Freemen  foon  put 
in  for  a  Share  of  this  Privilege  to  be  killed  in  Jeft  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly many  Times  offered  themfelves  to  hire  for  the 
Amphitheatre,  whence  they  had  the  Name  of  Au^orati. 
Nay,  the  Knights  and  Noblemen,  and  even  the  Senators 
themfelves,  at  laft  were  not  afhamed  to*  take  up  the  fame 
Profeffion  ;  fome  to  keep  themfelves  from  ftarving,  after 
they  had  Squandered  away  their  Eftates,  and  others  to  make 
their  Court  to  the  Emperors :  So  that  Augujlus  was  forced 
to  command  by  a  public  Edi6t,  that  none  of  the  Senatorian 
Order  fhould  turn  Gladiators  (e).  And  foon  after,  he  laid  the 
fame  Reftraint  on  the  Knights  (/).  Yet  thofe  Prohibitions 
were  fo  little  regarded  by  the  following  Princes,  that  Nero 
prefented  at  one  Show  (if  the  Numbers  in  Suetonius  are  not 
corrupted)  four  hundred  Senators,  and  fix  hundred  of  the 
firian  Rank  {g) 

{a)  Cicero  mFath.  (b)  Suet.  Caf.  cap.  lo.  (f)  D'lo.  fd J  Tacit.  An.  4i 
{e)  Dfo,  lib.  48.    (fj  Sueton.  Aug.  cap.  43.  Dio.  lib.  54.    (^)  Idem.  Ntr.  cap. 

But 
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But  all  this  will  not  Surprife,  when,  upon  a  farther 
View,  we  meet  with  the  very  Women  engaging  in  thefe 
public  Encounters,  particularly  under  Nero  and  Domi' 
tian.  Juvenal  has  in  a  moft  mafterly  Manner  expofed  this 
Difabufe  of  their  Sex  in  his  fixth  Satire.  254. 

^uale  decus  reruntj  ft  conjugis  au^lio  fiat, 
Balteus  y  manica,  &  crijla-y  crurifqiie fmifiri 
Dimid'tum  tegmen  ?  vel fi  diverfa  movebit 
Proelta»  tu  felix,  ocreas  vendente  puella. 
Ha  Junt  qua  tenui  Judant  in  cyclade  :  quarum 
Delicias  Sjf  panniculus  bombycinus  urtt. 
Adfpice  quofremitu  monjlratos  prefer  at  iSius, 
Et  Quanta  galea  curvetur  pondere ;  quanta 
Poplitibus  fedeat,  quam  denfa  fafcia  libro  ! 

Oh  !  what  a  decent  Sight  'tis  to  behold 
All  thy  Wife's  Magazine  by  Auftion  fold  ! 
The  Belt,  the  crefted  Plume,  the  feveral  Suits 
Of  Armour,  and  the  Spanijb  Leather  Boots ! 
Yet  thefe  are  they  that  cannot  bear  the  Heat 
Of  figur'd  Silks,  and  under  Sarfenet  fweat. 
Behold  the  ftrutting  Amazonian  Whore, 
She  ftands  in  Guard,  with  her  right  Foot  before; 
Her  Coats  tuck'd  up,  and  all  her  Motions  j  nil:, 
She  ftamps,  and  then  cries  hah  !  at  every  Thruft. 

Dryden. 

Yet  the  Women  were  rot  the  moft  inconfiderable  Per- 
formers, for  a  more  ridiculous  Set  of  Combatants  are  ftill 
behind  ;  and  thefe  were  the  Dwarfs,  who  encountering  one 
another,  or  the  Women,  at  .thefe  public  Diverfions,  gave 
a  very  high  Entertainment.  Statins  has  left  us  this  elegant 
Defcription  of  them.    Sylv.  I.  vi.  57. 

Hie  audax  fubit  ordo  pumilorum, 

^os  natura  brevi  ftatu  peraBos, 

JSlodofum  femel  in  globum  ligavit.  ^ 

Edunt  vulnera,  conferuntque  dexirasy 

Et  mortem  fbi,  qua  manu,  minentur, 

Ridet  Mars  pater  y  cruenta  Virtus  ; 

Cafur^que  nagis  grues  rapinisj 

Mir  ant  ur  pumilos  ferociores. 


To 
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To  mortal  Combat  next  fucceed 
Bold  Fencers  of  the  Pigmy  Breed, 
Whom  Nature,  when  fhe  half  had  wrought. 
Not  worth  her  farther  Labour  thought. 
But  clos'd  the  reft  in  one  hard  Knot. 
With  what  a  Grace  they  drive  their  Blow, 
And  ward  their  Jolt-head  from  their  Foe  ? 
Old  Mars  and  rigid  Virtue  fmile 
At  their  redoubted  Champions  Toil. 
And  Cranes,  to  pleafe  the  Mob  let  fly. 
Admire  to  fee  their  Enemy 
So  often  by  themfelves  overcome, 
Infpir'd  with  nobler  Hearts  at  Rome. 

The  feveral  Kinds  of  Gladiators  worth  obferving  were  the 
Retiariiy  the  Secutorest  Myrmillojies,  the  Thracians,  Sam- 
nit  es,  Pinnirapit  the  Effedariiy  and  the  Andabatee.  But 
before  we  enquire  particularly  into  the  diftinft  Orders, 
we  may  take  Notice  of  feveral  Names  attributed  in  common 
to  fome  of  every  Kind  upon  various  Occafions.  Thus  we 
meet  with  the  Gladiatores  Meridiani,  who  engaged  in  the 
Afternoon,  the  chief  Part  of  the  Show  being  finilhed  in  the 
Morning.  Gladiatores  Fifcialesy  thofe  who  were  maintained 
out  of  the  Emperor's  Fifcus,  or  private  Treafury,  fuch  as 
Arrian  calls  Ka.Vag©- (uovojt^a;)^^^?  Ccefar''s  Gladiators:  Gladia- 
tores Pojiulatitii,  commonly  Men  of  great  Art  and  Expe- 
rience, whom  the  People  particularly  defired  the  Emperor 
to  produce  :  Gladiatores  Catervarii,  fuch  as  did  not  fight 
by  Pairs,  but  in  fmall  Companies :  Suetonius  ufes  Catervarii 
Pugiles  in  the  fame  Senfe  {a).  Gladiatores  ordinarii,  fuch  as 
were  prefented  according  to  the  common  Manner,  and  at  the 
ufual  Time,  and  fought  in  the  ordinary  Way ;  on  which 
Account  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  Catervarii,  and  the 
Pojlulatitii. 

As  for  the  feveral  Kinds  already  mentioned,  they  owed 
their  Diftindion  to  their  Country,  their  Arms,  their  Way 
of  fighting,  and  fuch  Circumftances  j  and  may  be  thus,  in 
fliort,  defcribed : 

The  Retiarius  was  drefled  in  a  fhort  Coat,  having  a  Fuf- 
cina  or  Trident  in  his  Left-hand,  and  a  Net  in  his  Right, 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  entangle  his  Adverfary,  and 
then  with  his  Trident  might  eafily  difpatch  him :  On  his, 


(«)  Aug.  cap.  45, 


Head 
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,Head  he  wore  only  a  Hat  tied  under  his  Chin  with  a  broad 
Ribbon.  The  Secutor  was  armed  with  a  Buckler  and  Hel- 
met, whereon  was  the  Figure  of  a  ^'ifh,  in  Allufion  to  the 
Net.  His  Weapon  was  a  Scymetar,  or  Fah  fupina.  He 
was  called  Secutor,  becaufe  if  the  Retiariusy  againft  whom 
he  was  always  matched,  fhould  happen  to  fail  in  carting  his 
Net,  his  only  Safety  lay  in  Flight;  fo  that  in  this  Cafe  he 
run  about  the  Place  of  Combat  with  all  poflible  Agility, 
until  he  had  again  prepared  his  Net :  In  the  mean  Time 
this  Opponent  followed  him,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  his 
Defign.  Juvenal  is  very  happy  in  the  Account  he  gives  us 
of  a  young  Nobleman  that  fcandaloufly  turned  Retiarius  in 
the  Reign  of  Nero:  Nor  is  there  any  Relation  of  this  Sort 
of  Combat  fo  exad  in  any  other  Author. 

 Et  iUic 

Dedecus  urbis  babes :  nec  myrmillonis  in  armis, 

Nec  clypeo  Cracchum  pugnantem  aut  fake  fupina, 

(Damnat  enim  tales  habitus,  fed  damnat      odit :) 

Nec  galea  faciem  abfcondit,  movet  ecce  tridentem, 

Foftquam  librata  pendentia  retia  dextra 

Nequicquam  effudit,  nudum  adfpe^acula  vultum 

Erigit,  £if  tota  fugit  agnofcendus  arena. 

Credamus  tunica,  de  faucibus  aurea  cum  fe 

Porrigat,      longo  ja^ietur  fpira galero  : 

Ergo  ignominiam  graviorem  pertulit  omni 

Vulnere,  eum  Graccho  juffiis  pugnarefecutor.    Sat.vlii.  199. 

Go  to  the  Lifts  where  Feats  of  Arms  are  fliown, 

There  you'll  find  Gracchus  from  Patrician  grown  > 

A  Fencer,  and  the  Scandal  of  the  Town.  3 

Nor  will  he  the  Myrinillo\  Weapons  bear  : 

The  mcdefi  Helmet  ho.  difdains  to  wear. 

As  Retiarius  he  Httacks  his  Foe  ; 

Firft  waves  his  Trident  ready  for  the  Throw  ; 

Next  cafts  his  Net,  but  neither  levell'd  right,  '\ 

He  ftares  about,  expos'd  to  public  Sight,  C 

Then  places  all  his  Safety  in  his  Flight.  j 

Room  for  the  noble  G/^7j/«^or  /  fee 

His  Coat  and  Hatband  (how  his  Quality. 

Thus  when  at  laft  the  brave  Myrmillo  knew 

'Twas  Gracchus  was  the  Wretch  he  did  purfue. 

To  conquer  luch  a  Coward  griev'd  him  more. 

Than  if  he  many  glorious  Wounds  had  bore. 

Stepney. 
X  Here 
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Here  the  Poet  feems  to  make  the  Myrmillo  the  fame  as 
the  Secutor,  and  thus  all  the  Commentators  explain  him. 
Yet  Ltpfms  will  have  the  Myrmillones  to  be  a  diflind  Order, 
who  fought  compleatly  armed;  and  therefore  he  believes 
them  to  be  the  Crupellarii  of  Tacitus  {a Jx  fo  called  from 
fome  old  Gallic  Word,  expreffing  that  they  could  but 
move  flowly  on  Account  of  their  heavy  Armour. 

The  Tbracians  were  a  People  that  moft  excelled  amongft 
the  Gladiators,  as  their  Nation  was  remarkable  for  Fierce- 
nefs  and  favage  Brutahty  beyond  the  reft  of  the  World.  The 
particular  Weapon  they  ufed  was  the  Sica,  or  Faulchion  ; 
and  their  Defence  confifted  in  a  Parma,  or  little  round 
Shield,  proper  to  their  Country. 

The  Original  of  the  Samnite  Gladiators  is  given  us  by 
Livy :  The  Campanians,  fays  he,  bearing  a  great  Hatred  to 
the  Samnites,  armed  a  Part  of  their  Gladiators  after  the 
Manner  of  that  Country,  and  called  them  Samnites  [b). 
What  thefe  Arms  were,  he  tells  us  in  another  Place ;  they  con- 
fifted of  a  Shield  broad  at  the  Top  to  defend  the  Breaft  and 
Shoulders,  and  growing  narrower  towards  the  Bottom,  that  " 
if  might  be  moved  with  the  greater  Convenience;  they  had 
a  Sort  of  Belt  coming  over  their  Breafts,  a  Greave  on  their 
left  Foot,  and  a  crefted  Helmet  on  their  Heads  ;*  whence  it 
is  plain  that  Defcription  of  the  Amazonian  Fencer,  already 
given  from  Juvenal,  is  exprefly  meant  of  affuming  the  Ar- 
mour and  Manner  of  a  Samnite  Gladiator. 

Balteus  y  manica  Sff  crijia,  crurifque  Jinijlri 
Dimidium  tegmen. 

The  Pinnae,  which  adorned  the  Samnite^s  Helmet,  deno- 
minated another  Sort  of  Gladiators,  Pinnirapi,  who  when 
engaged  with  the  Samnites  ufed  to  catch  at  thofe  Pinna, 
and  bear  them  off  in  Triumph,  as  Marks  of  their  Vidory. 
Dodor  Holiday  takes  the  Pinnirapus  to  be  the  fame  as  the 
Retiarius  (r). 

Lipjfus  fuppofes  the  Provocatores,  mentioned  by  Cicero  in 
his  Oration  for  P.  Sextius,  to  have  been  a  diftin£l  Species, 
and  that  they  were  generally  engaged  againft  the  Samnites-^ 
though  perhaps  the  Words  of  Cicero  may  be  thought  not 
to  imply  fo  much. 

{a)  Annal  lib.  g.    {b)  Lib.  9.    (f)  IHuftration  on  Juvenal^  Sat.  3,. 
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The  Hoplomachty  whom  we  meet  with  in  Seneca  (a)  and 
Suetonius  (b),  may  probably  be  the  fame  either  wit;,  the 
Samnites  or  Myrmiilones,  called  by  the  Greek  Name  o7rKo^ftjco<, 
as  they  fought  in  Arm.our. 

The  ^^li^zr/V,  mentioned  by  the  fame  ^\^  Hr  •  .  ,dby 
TiiUy  (fi^j,  werefuch  as  on  ne  Oc\.a(ion'~ 
in  Chariots*,  though  peu.aps  other  Times  *  EJleda, 
they  fought  on  Foot  like  the  reft.  The  Ejfedum 
was  a  Sort  of  Waggon,  from  which  the  Gauh  and  the 
Britons  ufed  to  aflail  the  Romans  in  their  Engagements  with 
them. 

The  Anahatte  or  'Av*Mat  fought  on  Horfe-back,  with  an 
Helmet  that  covered  all  the  Face  and  Eyes,  and  therefore 
Anabatarum  more pugnare  is  to  combat  blindfold. 

It  will  not  be  poflible  to  have  a  perfeft  Conception  of  the 
Gladiators,  unlefs  we  take  in  what  was  done  preparative  to, 
and  after  the  Fight,  as  well  as  the  adual  Engagement. 
When  any  Perfon  defigned  to  oblige  the  People  with  fuch 
an  Exhibition,  he  ftuck  up  Bills  in  the  public  Places, 
pointing  out  the  Time,  the  Number  of  thefe  Gladia- 
tors, and  other  Circumftances.  This  they  called  Munus 
pronunciare  or  proponere  ;  and  the  or  Bills  were  fome- 

times  termed  EdiBa:  Frequently  befides  thefe  Bills  they 
hung  up  great  Piaures,  reprefenting  the  Manner  of  the 
Engagement,  and  the  Figures  of  fome  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated Gladiators,  whom  they  intended  fhould  appear. 
This  Cuftom  is  elegantly  defcribed  by  Horace^  Book  2.  Sat. 
vii.  95. 

Vel  cumPaufiaca  torpes,  infane  tab  ell  a  ; 

peccas  minus,  atque  ego  ;  cum  Fulvi,  Rutubaque 
Aut  I^lacideiani  contento  poplite  miror 
Prcelia,  rubrica  pi£ia  aut  carbone  :  velut  ft 
Reverapugnenty  feriant,  vitentque  moventei 
Arma  viri  ? 

Or  when  on  fome  rare  Piece  you  wond'ring  flanJ, 
And  praife  the  Colours,  and  the  Mafter's  Hand, 
Are  you  lefs  vain  than  I,  when  in  the  Street 
The  painted  Canvas  holds  my  ravifh'd  Sight  ? 
Where  with  bent  Knees  the  (kilful  Fencers  ftrive 
To  fpeed  their  Pafs,  as  if  they  mov'd  alive! 
And  with  new  Slights  fo  well  exprefs'd  engage, 
That  I  amaz'd  ftare  up,  and  think  them  on  the  Stage, 

{a)  Contro'verf.  lib.  3.  '  {h}  In  C<7%.  3.  (c)  Since.  Epiit.  39.  ^uet.n.  C^lig. 
Zt,.  Claud.         (d)  In  Epijiflis.     *  ^     ^  '  * 

X  2  On 
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On  the  Day  for  the  Exhibition,  preparative  to  it  the 
Gladiators  were  brought  out,  and  made  a  Circuit  round  the 
Arena  in  a  very  folemn  and  pompous  Manner.  After  this 
they  proceeded  paria  componerey  to  match  them  by  Pairs,  in 
which  great  Care  was  taken  to  match  them  as  equally  as  pof- 
fible.  Before  the  Combatants  engaged,  they  tried  their 
Dexterity  againft  one  another  with  Weapons  prepared  for 
the  Purpofe,  as  the  Rudesi  and  the  Spears  without  Heads, 
the  blunted  Swords,  or  Files,  and  fuch  like.  This  Cicero 
admirably  obferves  :  Si  tn  illo  ipfo  gladiatorio  vita  certamine, 
quo  ferro  decernitur,  tamen  ante  cengrejfum  multafimti  quee 
non  ad  viihuSi  fed  ad  fpeciem  valere  'videantur  ;  qua  fit  0  magis 
hoc  in  Oratione  expe£landum  eji  ?  ^'  If  in  the  mortal  Com- 
*'  bats  of  the  Gladiators,  where  the  Vidory  is  decided  by 
*'  Arms,  before  they  aftually  engage,  there  are  feveral 
*'  Flourifhes  given,  more  for  a  Show  of  Art  than  a  Defign 
**  of  hurting ;  how  much  more  proper  would  this  look  in  the 
*'  Contention  of  an  Orator?"  This  Flourifhing  before  the 
Fight  was  called  in  common  Prahifio,  or  in  refpe£t  of  the 
Swords  only,  Ventilatio.  This  Exercife  was  continued,  un- 
til the  the  Trumpets  founding  gave  them  Notice  to  prepare 
for  their  real  Encounters,  and'  then  they  were  faid  vertere 
Arma. 

— :  ha  rem  natam  effe  ifitelligo, 

Necejfum  ejl  vorfis  armis  depugnarier,  Plaut. 

The  Terms  of  ftriking  were  Petere  and  Repetere  ;  of  a- 
voiding  a  Blow,  exire.    Virg.  ^n.  v.  438. 

Corpore  tela  modo,  atque  oculis  vigilantibus  exit. 

When  any  Perfon  received  a  remarkable  Wouncf,  either 
his  Advsrfary  on  the  People  ufed  to  cry  out,  habet,  or  hoc  ha- 
bet.    This  alludes  to,  Mneid.xn.  294. 

■  Teloque^  orantem  multa,  trabali 

Defuper  aJtus  equo  graviter  ferit,  atque  ita  fatur  : 
Hoc  habet :  hac  magnis  melior  data  vi^ima  div's. 

 Him,  as  much  as  he  pray'd, 

With  his  huge  Spear  Mejfapus  deeply  ftruck 
From  his  high  Courfer's  Back,  and  chacing  fpoke. 
He  has  if;  and  to  this  aufpicious  Blow 
A  nobler  Vidim  tJie  great  Godslhall  owe. 

The 
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The  Party  who  was  worfted  fubmitted  his  Arms,  and  ac- 
knowledged himfelf  conquered;  yet  this  would  not  fave  his 
Life,  unlefs  the  People  pleafed,  and  therefore  he  made  his 
Application  to  them  for  Pity.  The  two  Signs  of  Favour 
and  Diflike  given  by  the  People  were,  premere  Polllcem,  and 
'uertere  PoUicem,  Phrafes  which  the  Critics  have,  quarelled 
much  about  to  little  Purpofe,  But  M.  Dacier  feems  to  have 
been  more  happy  in  his  Explanation  than  his  Predeceflbrs. 
The  former  he  takes  to  be  a  clenching  of  the  Fingers  of  both 
Hands  between  one  another,  and  fo  holding  the  two  Thumbs 
upright  clofe  together.  This  was  done  to  exprefs  their  Ad- 
miration of  the  Art  and  Courage  fhewn  by  both  Comba- 
tants, and  a  Sign  to  the  Conqueror  to  fpare  the  Life  of  his 
Antagonift,  as  having  behaved  remarkably  well.  Hence  Ho- 
race, to  fignify  the  extraordinary  Commendation  that  a  Man 
could  give  to  one  of  his  own  Temper  and  Difpofilion,  fays, 
Book  L  Ep.  xviii.  66. 

Fauior  utroque  tuum  laudabit  pollice  ludum. 

And  Menander  has  S^KliJxyj  ttis^eiv,  to  prefs  the  Fingers,  a  Cu- 
ftom  on  the  Grecian  ftage,  defigned  for  a  Mark  of  Appro- 
bation, equivalent  to  our  Clapping. 

But  the  contrary  Motion,  or  bending  back  of  the  Thumbs, 
fignifiedthe  Diflatisfaaion  of  the  Spedators,  and  authorized 
the  Vidor  to  difpatch  his  Antagonift  as  being  a  Cov/ard. 

 Verfo  poUice  vidgi 

^lemlibet  occidunt  popiilariter.        Juv.  Sat.  iii  36. 

Where  influenc'd  by  the  Rabble's  bloody  Will, 
With  Thumbs  bent  back,  they  popularly  kill. 

Befides  this  Privilege  of  the  People,  the  Emperors  feem 
to  have  had  tlie  Liberty  of  faving  whom  they  thought  fit, 
when  they  were  prefent  at  the'Solemnity ;  and  perhaps,  up- 
on the  bare  Coming  in  of  the  Emperor  into  the  Place  of 
Combat,  the  Gladiators,  wh.o  in  that  Inftant  had  the  Worft 
of  it,  were*lelivered  from  farther  Danger. 

Cafaris  adventu  tuta  Gladiator  arena 

Exit,  y  auxilium  non  leve-vultus  habet.  Martial. 

Where  Cafar  comes,   the  worfted  Fencer  lives. 
And  his  bare  Prcfence  (like  the  God's)  reprieves. 

X  3  After 
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After  the  Engagement  there  were  feveral  Marks  of  Fa- 
vour conferred  on  the  Vidors,  as  a  Prefent  of  Money,  col- 
le6ted  among  the  Spe61;ators ;  which  Jwqenal  alludes  to. 
Sat.  7. 

Acc'ipe  vt5iori  populus  quod  pojiulat  aurum. 
 Take  the  Gains 

A  conqu*ring  Fencer  from  the  Crowd  obtains. 

But  the  moft  common  Rewards  were  the  Pileus  and  the 
Rudis:  The  former,  was  given  only  to  fuch  Gladiators  as 
were  Slaves,  as  a  Token  of  their  obtaining  Freedom.  The 
Rudis  feems  to  have  been  beftowed  both  on  Slaves  and  Free- 
men ;  but  with  this  Difference,  that  it  procured  for  the 
former  no  more  than  a  Difcharge  from  any  farther  Perform- 
ance in  Public,  upon  which  they  commonly  turned  Lanijlce, 
fpending  their  Time  in  training  up  young  Fencers.  Ovid 
calls  it  tuta  Rudis. 

Tut  a  que  depojito  pofcitur  enfe  rudis. 

But  the  Rudis f  when  given  to  fuch  Perfons  as,  being  Free, 
had  hired  themfelves  out  for  thefe  Shows,  reftpred  them  to 
a  full  Enjoyment  of  their  Liberty.  Both  thefe  Sorts  of  Ru- 
diariif  being  excufed  from  farther  Service,  had  a  Cuftom  to 
hang  up  their  Arms  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  the  Patron 
pf  their  Profeflion,  and  were  never  called  out  again  without 
their  Confent.  Horace  has  given  us  a  full  Account  of  this 
Cuftom  in  his  firfl:  Epiftle  to  Maecenas : 

Prima  di^e  mihi,  Jumma  dicende  camcena. 
Speiiatum  fatis  ^  donatum  jam  rude^  quarts^ 
Mcecenas,  iterutn  antiquo  me  includere  ludo. 
Non  eadem  ejl  etas,  non  mens.    Vejanius,  armig 
Herculis  adpojlem  fixis,  latet  ahditus  agro  : 
Ne  populum  extrema  toties  exoret  arena, 

Mcecenas,  you  whofe  Name  and  Title  grac'd 
My  early  Labours,  and  fhall  crown  my  laft^; 
Now,  when  Pve  long  engag'd  with  wifh'd  Succefs, 
And,  full  of  Fame,  obtain'd  my  Writ  of  Eafe; 
While  fprightly  Fancy  fits  with  heavy  Age, 
Again  you'd  bring  me  on  the  doubtful  Stage. 
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Yet  wife  Vejanius,  hanging  up  his  Arms 
To  Hercules,  yon  little  Cottage  farms ; 
Left  he  be  forced,  if  giddy  Fortune  turns. 
To  cringe  to  the  vile  Rabble,  whom  he  fcornc. 

The  learned  Dacler,  in  his  Obfervation  on  this  Place,  ac- 
quaints us.  That  it  was  a  Cuftom  for  all  Perfons,  when 
they  laid  down  any  Art,  or  Employment,  to  confecrate  the 
proper  Inftruments  of  their  Calling,  to  the  particular  Deity, 
vi'ho  was  acknowledged  the  Prefident  of  that  Profeffion. 
And  therefore  the  Gladiators,  when  thus  difcharged,  hung 
up  their  Arms  to  Hercules ;  who  had  a  Chapel  by  every  Am- 
phitheatre ;  and  where  there  were  no  Amphitheatres,  in  the 
CircQ'% :  And  over  every  Place  affigned  to  fuch  manly  Exer- 
cifes,  there  flood  a  Hercules  with  his  Club. 

We  may  take  Leave  of  the  Gladiators  with  this  excellent 
Paflage  of  Cicero,  which  may  ferve  in  fome  Meafure  as  an 
Apology  for  the  Cuftom.    Crudele  Gladiatorum  fpeaaculum 

inhumanum  nonmllis  viderifolet:  &  haudfcio  an  non  ita  ftty 
ut  nunc  fit  :  cum  vero  fontes  ferro  depugnabant,  aurihus  fortajfe 
multar,  oculis  quidem  nulla  poterat  ejfe  fortior  contra  dohrem  ^ 
viortem  difciplina  {a),    «  The  Shows  of  Gladiators  may  pof- 

fibly  to  fome  Perfons  feem  barbarous  and  inhuman  :  And 
«  indeed,  as  the  Cafe  now  ftands,  I  cannot  fay  that  the 
«  Cenfure  is  unjuft  :  But  in  thofe  Times,  when  only  guilty 

Perfons  compofed  the  Number  of  Combatants,  the  Ear 

perhaps  might  receive  many  better  Inftruaions;  but  it 
«  is  impoffible  that  any  Thing,  which  affeas  our  Eyes, 
«  fliould  fortify  us  with  more  Succefs  againft  the  Affaults  ot 

Gri^f  and  Death. 


{a)  Tufcul.  ^'Jl.  f. 
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C  H  A  P.   V.  . 

0/  L  U  D  I  S  C  E  N  I  CI,  or  theatrical  Enter^ 
tainments :  And  firfi  of  the  Satires,  and  the  Mimic- 
Pieces,  with  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  fuch  Entertain^ 
ments  among  the  Romans. 

THE  LUDI  SCENICI,  or  Theatrical  Entertainments, 
have  been  commonly  divided  into  four  Species;  Sa- 
tire, Mimic,  Tragedy,  and  Comedy.    The  elder  Scaliger 
will  have  Satire  to  have  proceeded  from  Tragedy,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  Mimus  from  Comedy:  But  we  are  af- 
fured  this  was  in  Ufe  at  Rome,  long  before  the  more  perfed 
Drama's  had  gained  a  Place  on  the  Stage.  Nor  has  the  fame 
excellent  Critic  been  more  happy  in  tracing  the  Original  of 
this  Piece  of  Poetry  as  far  as  Greece:    For  we  cannot  fup- 
pofe  it  to  bear  any  Refembiance  to  the  Chorus,  or  Dance  of 
Satires,  which  ufed  to  appear  in  the  Theatres  at  Athens,  as 
an  Appendage  to  fome  of  their  Tragedies,  thence  called  Sa- 
tyrique.    This  Kind  of  Greek  Farce  was  taken  up  purely  in 
the  Charaders  of  Mirth  and  Wantonnefs,   not  admitting 
thofe  fiircaftical  Reflexions,  which  were  the  very  Effence  of 
the  Roman  Satire.    Therefore  Cafaubon  and  Dacier,  without 
any  Allufion  to  Greece,  make  no  Doubt  but  that  the  Name  is 
to  be  derived  from  Satura,  a  Roman  Word,  fignifying  full; 
The  u  being  changed  into  an       after  the  fame  Manner  as 
optiimus  and  maxumus  were  afterwards  fpelled  optimus  and 
maximus.    Satura,  being  an  Adjedive,  muft  be  fuppofed 
to  relate  to  the  Subftantive  Lanx,  a  Dilh,   fuch  as  they 
filled  yearly  with  all  Sorts  of  Fruit,  and  offered  to  the 
Gods  at  their  Feftivals,  as  the  Primitia,  or  firft  Gatherings 
of  the  Seafon.    Such  an  Expreflion  might  be  well  applied 
to  this  Kind  of  Poetry,   which  was  full  of  various  Mat^ 
ter,  and  written  on  different  Subjeas,  and  of  this  Manner 
of  Writing  there  are  many  Inflances ;  as  particularly  per 
SaturamSententias  exquirere,  is  ufed  hy  Salluji,  tofignify  the 
Way  of  voting  in  the  Senate,when  neither  the  Members  were 
told,  nor  the  Voices  counted,  but  all  gave  their  Suffrages 
promifcuoufly,  and  without  obferving  any  Order.    And  the  • 
Hifiorlce  Satura,  or  per  Saturum,      Fejlus,  were  nothing 
elie  but  mifcellaneous  Traas  of  Hiflory,    The  Original 

of 
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of  the  Roman  Satire  will  lead  us  into  the  Knowledge  of  the 
firft,  and  rude  Effays  towards  Dramatic  Poetry,  in  the  ruftic 
Ages  of  Rome;  for  which  we  are  beholden  to  the  accurate 
Refearch  of  Dacier,  and  the  Improvement  of  him  by  Mr. 
Dryden. 

During  the  Space  of  almofl:  four  hundred  Years  from  the 
Building  of  the  City,  the  Romans  had  not  any  Acquaintance 
v/ith  the  Entertainments  on  the  Stage,  Chance  and  Jollity 
firft  found  out  thofe  Verfes  which  they  called  Satufmany  be- 
caufe  they  fuppofed  fuch  to  have  been  in  Ufe  under  Saturn, 
znd  Fefcenninef  from  Fefcennia,  aTown  in  Tufcany,  where  they 
were  firft  praftifed.  The  Adors  of  thefe  Pieces,  with  a 
grofs  and  ruftic  Kind  of  Raillery,  reproached  one  another 
extempore  with  their  Failings;  fometimes  taking  in  thofe 
of  the  Audience.  Something  of  this  Cuftom  was  after- 
wards retained  in  their  Saturnalia y  or  Feafts  of  Saturn,  ce- 
lebrated in  December:  At  leaft  all  Kind  of  Freedom  of 
Speech  was  then  allowed  to  Slaves,  even  againft  their 
Mafters :  and  we  at  this  Day  have  fome  Imitation  of  it  in  our 
Chrijimas  Gambols.  We  cannot  have  a  better  Conception 
of  this  rude  and  unpoliflied  Kind  of  Farce,  than  by  ima- 
gining a  Company  of  Clowns  on  a  Holiday  dancing  in  their 
ruftic  Manner,  and  joking  with  each  other  fatyrically  in  ex- 
tempore Doggrel,  on  their  Defe6ts  and  Vices,  and  the  Stories 
that  were  told  of  them  at  their  Places  of  Meeting. 

This  rude  Kind  of  Poetry  was  ufed  in  the  Place  of  Re- 
prefentations  on  the  Stage,  for  the  Space  of  an  hundred  and 
twenty  Years :  But  then,  when  their  Manners  became  fome- 
what  improved,  and  they  began  to  tafte  the  firft  Rudiments 
of  civil  Converfation,  they  left  thefe  rude  Notes  for  another 
Sort  of  Verfe  fomewhat  more  poliflied,  which  was  alfo 
filled  with  pleafant  Raillery,  but  without  any  Mixture  of 
Obfcenity.  This  new  Species  of  Poetry  appeared  under  the 
Name  of  Satire,  becaufe  of  its  Variety,  and  was  adorned 
with  Compofitions  of  Mufic,  and  with  Dances. 

When  Livtus  Jndronicus,  about  the  Year  of  Rome  514, 
had  introduced  the  new  Entertainments  of  Tragedy  and  Co- 
medy, the  People  neglected  and  abandoned  their  old  Diver- 
lion  of  Satires  J  But,  not  long  after,  they  took  them  up 
again,  and  then  joined  them  to  their  Comedies,  exhibiting 
them  at  the  End  of  the  Drama ;  as  the  French  continue  at 
this  Day  to  a(5l  their  Farces  in  the  Nature  of  a  feparateRe' 
prefentaiipn  froni  their  Tragedies. 
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A  Year  after  Jndronicus  had  opened  the  Roman  Stage  with 
his  new  Drama's,  Entiius  was  born  ;  who  when  he  was  grown 
to  Man's  Eftate,  having  ferioufly  confidere^  the  Genius  of 
the  People,  and  how  eagerly  they  followed  the  firft  Satires, 
thought  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  refine  upon  the  Pro- 
jeO:,  and  to  write  Satires,  not  to  be  afted  on  the  Theatre,  but 
read  The  Event  was  anfwerable  to  his  Expeftation,  and 
liis  Defign  being  improved  by  Pacuvius,  adorned  with  a  more 
graceful  Turn  by  Luciliusj  and  advanced  to  its  full  Height  by 
Horace t  JuuenaU  and  Perfius,  grew  into  a  diftinft  Species  of 
Poetry,  and  has  ever  fmce  met  with  a  moft  kind  Reception. 
To  the  fame  Original  we  owe  the  other  Kind  of  Satire,  called 
Varronian,  from  the  learned  Farro,  who  firft  corapofed  it. 
This  was  written  freely,  without  any  Reftraint  to  Verfe  or 
Profe,  but  confifted  of  an  Intermixture  of  both ;  of  which 
Nature  are  the  Satyricon  of  Petronius,  Senecah  mock  Deifi- 
cation of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  Boethtus\  Confolations. 

As  for  the  Mimus,  from  Mifxtta-Qai  to  imitate,  Scaliger  de- 
fines it  to  be,  a  Poem  imitating  any  Sort  of  Anions,  fo  as  to 
make  them  appear  ridiculous  [a).  The  Original  of  it  he  refers 
to  the  Comedies,  in  which,  when  the  Chorus  went  off  the 
Stage,  they  were  fucceeded  by  a  Sort  of  Adors,  who  diverted 
the  Audience  for  fome  Time  with  diftorted  Poftures,  and 
antic  Dances.  They  were  not  malked,  but  had  their  Faces 
befmeared  with  Soot,  and  dreflfed  themfelves  in  Lamb- 
Skins,  which  are  called  Pefcia  in  the  old  Verfes  of  the  Salii. 
They  wore  Garlands  of  Ivy,  and  carried  Bafkets  full  of 
Herbs  and  Flowers  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  as  had  been  o,b- 
ferved  in  the  firft  Inftitution  of  the  Cuftom  at  Athens. 
They  a£ted  always  bare-foot,  and  were  thence  called  J^lq-, 
ftipedes. 

Thefe  Diverfions  being  received  with  univerfal  Applaufe 
by  the  People,  the  Adors  were  encouraged  to  model  them 
into  a  diftind  Entertainment  from  the  other  Plays,  and  pre- 
fented  them  by  themfelves.  And  perhaps  it  was  not  until 
now,  that  they  undertook  to  write  feveral  Pieces  of  Poetry 
with  the  Name  of  Mitni,  reprefenting  an  imperfeS  Sort  of 
Drama,  not  divided  into  A£ts,  and  performed  only  by  a 
fingle  Perfon.  Thefe  were  a  very  frequent  Entertainment 
of  the  Roman  Stage,  long  after  Tragedy  and  Comedy  had 
been  ailvanced  to  their  full  Height,  and  feemed  to  have  al-- 
ways  been  very  well  received. 


{a)  De  Re  Poet.  lib.  i  cap.  10. 
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The  two  mofl:  celebrated  Mimics,  or  Pantotnimi,  as  they 
were  called  were  Laberius  and  Publius,  both  cotemporary  to 
Julius  Cefar,  Laberius  was  of  the  Equeftrian  Rank,  and, 
at  threefcore  Years  of  Age,  aSed  mimic  Pieces  of  his 
own  compofing,  in  Games  which  Cafar  prefented  to  the 
People ;  for  which  hi;  received  a  Reward  of  five  hundred 
Sejiertia,  and  a  Gold  Ring,  and  fo  recovered  the  Honour 
which  he  had  forfeited  by  performing  on  the  Stage  (a). 
Macrobius  has  given  us  Part  of  a  Prologue  of  this  Author, 
wherein  he  feems  to  complain  of  the  Obligations  which 
Ce/izrlaid  on  him  to  appear  in  the  Quality  of  an  Aflor,  fa 
contrary  to  his  own  Inclinations,  and  to  the  former  Courfe 
of  his  Life.  Some  of  them,  which  may  ferve  for  a  Speci- 
men of  his  Wit  and  Style,  are  as  follow  : 

Fortuna  immoderata  in  bono  aque  atque  in  malg, 
Si  tibi  erat  libitum  literarum  laudibus 
Floris  cacutnen  noflree  fama  frangerej 
Curt  cum  vigebam  membris  preeviridantibujf 
Satisfacere  populo  ^i?  tali  cum  poteram  viro, 
Non  Jlexibilem  me  concurvajli  ut  carperesP 
jNunc  me  quo  dejicis  ?  ^uid  ad  fcenam  affero  f 
Decorum  forma,  an  dignitatem  corporis  P 
Animi  virtutem,  an  "vocis  jucunda  fonum  P 
Ut  hedera  ferpens  vires  arboreas  necat ; 
Ita  me  vetujias  amplexu  annorum  enecat. 
Sepulcbrijimilis,  nihil  niji  nomen  retineo, 

Horace  indeed  exprefly  taxes  his  Compofures  with  Want  of 
■Elegance  (3) :  But  Scaliger  (c)  thinks  the  Cenfure  to  be  very 
unjuft ;  and  that  the  Verfes  cited  by  Macrobius  are  much 
better  than  thofe  of  Horace,  in  which  this  Reflexion  is  to 
be  found. 

There  exifts  a  fharp  Repartee  of  the  fame  Laberius  upon 
Tully,  when,  upon  receiving  the  Gold-ring  from  Cafar,  he 
went  to  refume  his  Seat  among  the  Knights:  They,  out  of  a 
Principle  of  Honour,  feemed  very  unwilling  to  receive  him  ; 
Cicero  particularly  told  him,  as  he  pafled  by,  that  indeed  he 
was  fqueezed  up  already  himfelf.  No  Wonder  (fays  La- 
berius) that  you,  who  commonly  make  ufe  of  two  Seats 
at  once,  fancy  yourfelf  fqueezed  up,  when  you  fit  Ukc 

(a)  Suet,  in  Jul  cap.  39.  Macrob.  Saturn  lib.  a.  cap,  7.  {J>)  Lib.  l.  Sal. 
i<j.   (  c)  Pe  Re  Foet,  lib.  t.cap.  10. 

Other 
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other  People.  A  fevere  Sarcafm  on  the  Double-dealing  of 
the  Orator  {a). 

Puhlius  xvas  a  Syrian  by  Birth,  but  received  his  Education 
at  Rome  in  the  Condition  of  a  Slave.  Having  by  feveral 
Specimens  of  Wit  obtained  his  Freedom,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  write  mimic  Pieces,  and  aded  them  with  wonderful 
Applaufe  through  Italy.  At  laft,  being  brought  to  Rome^  to 
bear  a  Part  in  Cafarh  Plays,  he  challenged  all  the  Dramatic 
"Writers  and  Afliors,  and  won  the  Prize  from  them  all,  La- 
berius  himfelf  not  excepted  {b).  A  CoUedion  of  Sentences 
taken  out  of  his  Works  is  ftill  extant.  Jofeph  Scaliger  gave 
them  a  very  high  Encomium,  and  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  turn  them  into  Greek. 

(a)  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  a.  cap.  7.    {h)  Idem.  lib.  a,  cap.  7. 


CHAP.  V. 


Of  the  Roman  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 

THE  iR^wan  Tragedy  and  Comedy  were  wholly  bor- 
rowed from  the  Grecians,  and  therefore  do  not  fo  pro- 
perly fall  under  the  prcfent  Defign  :  Yet  in  order  to  a  right 
underftanding  of  thefe  Pieces,  there  is  fufficient  Matter  for 
our  Enquiry,  without  being  obliged  for  it  to  Athens.  The 
Parts  of  which  a  Play  ftiould  confift,  as  agreed  on  by  ,an- 
tient  and  modern  Writers,  are  thefe  four :  Firfl:,  the  Pro- 
tafis,  or  Entrance,  which  only  gives  Light  to  the  Characters ^ 
of  the  Perfons,  and  proceeds  very  little  to  any  Part  of  the 
Aflion.  Secondly,  the  Epitafts,  or  working  up  of  the  Plot, 
where  the  Plot  thickens;  the  Cataftrophe  is  drawing  on,  and 
you  perceive  fomething  promifing  what  is  to  be  given. 
Thirdly,  Catajlajis,  or,  m  a.  Roman  "Word,  the  Status, 
the  Height  and  full  Growth  of  the  Play  :  This  may  pro- 
perly be  called  the  Counter-turn,  which  deftroys  that  Ex- 
pectation, embroils  the  Aftion  in  new  Difficulties,  andleaves 
us  fardiftant  from  that  Hope  in  which  it  found  us.  Laftly, 
the,  GataJIrophe,  or  Aha-ig,  the  Difcovery,  or  unravelling  of 
the  plot.  Here  we  fee  all  Things  fettling  again  on  their  firft 
Foundations ;  and  the  Obftacles  which  hindred  the  Defign 

or 
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or  Action  of  the  Play  removed,  it  .ends  with  that  Refem- 
blance  of  Truth  anja  Nature  which  conflitutes  the  Merit 
of  iuch  Pieces  [a).  It  is  a  Queftion  whether  the  firft  Ro- 
man Drama's  were  divided  into  A6:s ;  or  at  leaft  it  feems  pro- 
bable, that  thofe  were  not  admitted  into  Comedy,  until 
after  it  had  loft  its  Chorus,  and  fo  flood  in  need  of  fome 
more  necefTary  Diyifions  than  could  be  made  by  the  Mufic 
only.  Yet  the  five  AQ:s  were  fo  fully  eftabliftied  in  the  Time 
of  Horace  J  that  he  gives  it  for  a  Rule.    Ars  Poet.  189. 

Neve  minor)  neu  fit  quinto  produ^ior  a^u 
Fabula. 

The  Dlftinftion  of  the  Scenes  feems  to  have  been  an  In- 
vention of  the  Grammarians,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
old  Copies  of  Plautus  and  Terence  \  and  therefore  thefe  are 
wholly  left  out  in  the  late  excellent  French  and  Englijh 
Tranflations. 

The  Drama^s  prefented  at  Rome,  were  divided  in  general 
into  Palliata  and  Togatee^  Gracian,  and  properly  Roman.  In 
the  former,  the  Plot  being  laid  in  Greece,  the  A<5lors  were 
habited  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  that  Country ;  in  the 
other,  the  Perfons  were  fuppofed  to  be  Romans.  But  then 
the  Comedies  properly  Roman  were  of  feveral  Sorts:  Pr<£- 
textatte,  when  the  A£lors  were  fuppofed  to  be  Perfons  of 
Quality,  fuch  as  had  the  Liberty  of  wearing  the  Pratexta, 
or  Purple  Gown :  Tabernaria,  when  the  Taberna,  low  or- 
dinary Buildings,  were  expreffed  in  the  Scenes,  the  Perfons 
being  of  the  lower  Rank.  Suetonius  {b)  informs  us,  that 
C.  Melijfus,  in  the  Time  of  Augujius,  introduced  a  new  Sort 
of  Togata,  which  he  called  Trabeatce.  Moniieur  Dacicr  is 
of  Opinion,  that  they  were  wholly  taken  up  in  Matters  re- 
lating to  the  Camp,  and  that  the  Perfons  reprefenled  were 
fome  of  the  chief  Officers  (f)  :  For  the  Trabea  was  the  pro- 
per Habit  of  the  Conful,  when  he  fet  out  on  an  Expedition. 
There  was  a  Species  of  Comedy  different  from  both  thefe, 
and  more  inclining  to  Farce,  which  they  called  Atellana  from 
Atella,  a  Town  of  the  Ofcians  in  Campania,  where  it  was  firft 
invented.  The  chief  Defign  of  it  was  Mirth  and  Jefting, 
(though  fometimes  w.ithaTylixtureof  Debauchery,  andlafcivi- 
ous  Poflures ;)  and  therefore  the  A6tors  were  not  reckoned  a- 
mong  Hi/Iriones,  or  common  Players,  but  kept  the  Benefit 
of  their  Tribe,  and  might  be  enlifted  for  Soldiers,  a  Privilege 

(a)  Mr.  Dryden'j  Dramat.  BJfay.  {b)DsClarii  Grammat.  ai.  {c)  Net. 
on  Hsrace''s  Art.  Feet. 

allowed 
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allowed  only  to  Freemen.  Sometime  s  perhaps  the  Atellana: 
were  prefented  between  the  Ads  of  other  Comedies,  by  Way 
of  Exodium,  or  Interlude:  As  we  meet  with  Exodium  AieL 
latiicuni  in  Suetonius  [a). 

Though  all  the  Rules  by  which  the  X)rania  is  praaifed  at 
this  Day,  either  thofe  which  relate  to  t  he  Juftnefs  and  Sym- 
metry of  the  Plot,  or  the  Epifodical  Ornaments,  fuch  as 
Defcriptions,  Narrations,  and  other  Beauties  not  eflential 
to  the  Play,  were  delivered  to  us  by  the  Antients,  and  the 
Judgments  which  we  make,  of  all  Performances  of  this 
Kmd,  are  guided  by  their  Examples  and  Diredions  •  yet 
there  are  feveral  Things  belonging  to  the  old  Dramatic 
Pieces,  which  not  being  eflential,  have  been  long'  difufed 
Of  this  Sort  we  may  mention,  as  particularly  worth  our 
Obfervation,  the  Bulkin  and  the  Sock,  the  Mafques,  the 
Chorus,  and  the  Flutes. 

The  Cothurnus  and  the  Soccus  were  fuch  eminent  Marks 
of  Diflinaion  between  the  old  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  that 
they  were  brought  not  only  to  fignify  thofe  diftind  Species 
of  Dramatic  Poetry,  but  to  exprefs  the  fublime  and  the 
humble  Style  in  any  other  Compofitlon :  As  Martial  calls 
Virgil  Cothurnatus,  though  he  never  wrote  Tragedy. 

Grande  Cotburnati  pone  Maronis  opus. 

This  Cothurnus  is  thought  to  have  been  a  high  Sort  of 
Boot,  which  made  the  Adors  appear  above  the  ordinary 
Size  of  Mortals,  fuch  as  they  fuppofed  the  old  Heroes  to 
have  generally  been  ;  and  at  the  fame  Time,  allowing  them 
to  move  but  flowly,  was  well  accommodated  to  the  State 
and  Gravity  which  Subjeds  of  that  Nature  required.  Yet 
It  IS  pl^  they  were  not  in  ufe  only  on  the  Stage ;  for  Firgil 
brings  in  the  Goddefs  Fenus  in  the  Habit  of  a  Tyrian  Maid, 
telling  jEneas,  i.  340. 

Virgi7iibus  Tyriis  mos  ejl  geJJare  pharetrasy 
Purpureoque  alte  furas  vincire  cothurno. 

f 

From  which  it  appears,  that  the  Hunters  fometlmes  wore 
Bufkms  to  fecure  their  Legs:  But  then  we  muft  fuppofe  them 
to  be  much  lighter  and  better  contrived  than  the  other, 
that  they  might  not  prevent  the  Swiftnefs  and  Agility  re- 

(«)  Tiler.  4^. 
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quired  in  tha.t  Sport.  The  Women  in  fome  Parts  of  Ital;^ 
ftill  wear  a  Sort  of  Shoes,  or  rather  Stilts,  fomevvhat  like 
thefe  Bufkins,  which  they  call  Ciopphii :  Lajfeh  informs  us, 
that  he  had  feen  them  at  Venice  a  full  half-yard  High. 

The  Sofcus  was  a  flight  Kind  of  Covering  for  the  Feet, 
■whence  the  Falhion  and  Name^of  our  Socks  are  derived. 
The  Comedians  wore  thofe,  to  reprefent  the  Vility  of  the 
Perfons  they  reprefented  ;  as  debauched  young  Sparks,  old 
crazy  Mifers,  Pimps,  Parafites,  Strumpets,  and  the  like ; 
for  the  Sock  being  proper  to  the  Women,  as  it  was  very 
light  and  thin,  was  always  counted  fcandalous  when  worn 
by  Men.  Thus  Seneca  {a)  exclaims  againft  Caligula  for  fit- 
ting to  judge  upon  Life  and  Death  in  a  rich  Pair  of  Socks, 
adorned  with  Gold  and  Silver. 

Another  Reafon  why  they  were  ufed  by  the  A6lors  of 
Comedy,  might  be,  becaufe  they  were  the  fitteft  for  Danc- 
ing. Thus  Catullus  invokes  Hymen  the  Patron  of  Wed- 
dings :  Ixi.  9. 

Hue  vent  niveo  gerens 
Luteum  pede  foccum, 
Excitufque  hilari  die, 
Nuptialia  concinens 
V oce  carmina  tinnulaj 
Pelle  humum  pedibus  

The  Perfonat  or  Mafk,  ^.  Gellius  [b)  derives  (according 
to^  an  old  Author j  from  Perjonoy  to  found  loud  ;  becaufe 
thefe  Vizards  being  put  over  the  Face,  and  left  open  at  the 
Mouth,  rendered  the  Voice  much  fuller,  by  contraaing  it 
into  a  leffer  Compafs.  But  Scaliger  will  not  allow  of  this 
Conjefiture.  However  the  Reafon  of  it  (which  is  all  that 
concerns  us  at  prefent)  appears  from  all  the  old  Figures  of 
the  Malks,  in  which  we  find  always  a  very  large  wide 
Hole  defigned  for  the  Mouthi  Madam  Dacier,  who  met 
with  the  Draughts  of  the  comic  Vizards  in  a  very  old  Ma- 
nufcript  of  Terencey  informs  us,  that  they  were  not  like  ours, 
which  cover  only  the  Face  ;  but  that  they  came  over  the 
whole  Head,  and  had  always  Hair  faftened  on  them,  proper 
to  the  Perfon  whom  they  were  to  reprefent. 

The  Original  of  the  Malk  is  referred  by  Plorace  to  jEf- 
chylus ;  whereas  before,  the  Adors  had  no  other  Difguife, 

(a)  Benefic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.    {h)  NeSl.  lib.  v.  cap.  7. 
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but  to  fmear  over  their  Faces  with  odd  Colours;  and  yet  this 
was  fuitable  enough,  when  their  Stage  was  no  better  than 
a  Cart. 

Ignotutn  Tragica  genm  inveniffe  Camcente  » 

Dicifur,  y  plaujirts  vexijje  Foemata  Thefpis  : 

^u<e  canerent  agerentque  perun^i  facibus  ora. 

PoJ}  hunc perfonts  pallaque  repertor  hone/lee 

MfchyluSi       modicis  injlravit  pulpita  t ignis  t, 

Et  docuitmagnumque'Joquii  nitique  Cothiirno.  Ars  Poet.  175'. 

When  Thefpis  firft  expofed  the  Tragic  Mufe, 

Rude  were  the  A<5lors,  and  a  Cart  the  Scene ; 

Where  ghaftly  Faces,  flain'd  with  Lees  of  Wine, 

Frighted  the  Children,  and  amus'd  the  Crowd. 

This  Mfchylus  (with  Indignation)  faw. 

And  built  a  Stage  ;  found  out  a  decent  Drefs  ; 

Brought  Vizards  in,  (a  civiler  Difguife  ;) 

And  taught  Men  how  to  fpeak,  and  how  to  a<3;. 

Roscommon. 

The  Chorus,  Hedelin  defines  to  be  a  Company  of  AtElors, 
reprefenting  the  Aflembly  or  Body  of  thofe  Perfons,  who  ei- 
ther were  prefent,  or  probably  might  be  fo,  at  the  Place 
where  the  Bufmefs  was  fuppofed  to  be  tranl'afited.  This  is 
exactly  obferved  in  the  four  Grecian  Dramatic  Poets,  Mf- 
chyluSf  SophocleSi  Euripides  and  Arijlopbanes :  But  the  only 
Latin  Tragedies  which  remain  under  the  Name  of  Seneca, 
as  they  are  faulty  in  many  Refpe6ls,  fo  particularly  are  they 
in  the  Choruses;  for  fometimes  they  hear  all  that  is  faid  upon 
the  Stage,  fee  all  that  is  done,  and  fpeak  very  properly  to 
all ;  at  other  Times  one  would  think  they  were  blind,  deaf, 
or  dumb.  In  many  of  thefe  Drama^s,  one  can  hardly  tell 
whom  they  reprefent,  how  they  were  drefled,  the  Occa- 
fion  of  their  appearing  on  the  Stage,  or  why  they  are  of 
one  Sex  more  than  of  another.  Indeed  the  Verfes  are  fine, 
full  of  Thought,  and  over-loaded  with  Conceit ;  but  may 
in  mofl  Places  be  very  well  fpared,  without  fpoiling  any 
Thing  either  in  the  Senfe  or  the  Reprefentation  of  the 
Poem.  Befides,  the  Thcbais  has  no  Chorus  at  all ;  which 
may  give  us  Occafion  to  doubt  of  what  Scaliger  affirms  fo 
pofitively,  that  Tragedy  was  never  without  Choruses.  For 
it  feems  probable  enough,  that  in  the  Time  of  the  de- 
bauched and  loofe  Emperors,  when  Mimics  and  Buffoons 
came  in  for  Interludes  to  Tragedy  as  well  as  Co- 
medy, the  Chorus  ceafed  by  Degrees  to  be  a  Part  of  the 

Dramatic 
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Dramatic  Poem,  and  dwindled  into  a  Troop  of  MuH- 
cians  and  Dancers,  who  marked  the  Intervals  between  the 
Ads. 

The  Office  of  the  Chorus  is  thus  excellently  defcribed  by 
Horace:  De  Art.  Poet.  193. 


A^oris  partes  Chorus  officiumque  virile 
Dejendat  :  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  a^ius^ 
^od  non  propojito  conducat  y  hareat  apte. 
llle  bonis  javeatque  ^  concilietur  amicisy 
Et  regat  iratos,      amet  peccare  timentes  ; 
llle  dapes  laudet  men/a  brevis  ;  ille  fahibrem 
Jujlitiam,  lege/que  ^  apertis  otia  portis: 
Jlle  tegat  commiff'a  ;  deofque  preceiur  &  oret, 
Utredeat  viiferis,  abeat  for  tuna  fuperbis. 

A  Chorus  fhould  fupply  what  Aft  Ion  wants, 

And  has  a  generous  and  manly  Part ; 

Bridles  wild  Rage,  loves  rigid  Honefty* 

And  fl:ri6t  Obfervance  of  impartial  Laws, 

Sobriety,  Security,  and  Peace  ; 

And  begs  the  Gods  to  turn  bright  Fortune's  Wheel, 

To  raife  the  Wretched,  and  pull  down  the  Proud  : 

But  nothing  muft  be  fung  between  the  Ads 

But  what  fome  Way  conduces  to  the  Plot. 

Roscommon. 

This  Account  is  chiefly  to  be  underftood  of  the  Chorus  of 
Tragedies :  Yet  the  old  Comedies,  we  are  allured,  had 
their  Chorus''s  too,  as  appears  in  Arijlopbanes ;  where,  be- 
fides  thofe  compofed  of  ordinary  Perfons,  we  meet  M'ith 
one  of  .Clouds,  another  of  Frogs,  and  a  third  of  Wafps  ; 
but  all  very  conformable  to  the  Nature  of  the  Subje£l,  and 
extremely  grotefque. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  to  trace  the 
Original  of  the  Chorus,  and  to  fhew  how  it  was  regulated  by 
Thefpisy  (generally  honoured  with  the  Title  of  the  firftTra- 
gedian  ;)  whereas  before  it  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  Company 
of  Muficians  Tinging  and  dancing  in  l  lonour  of  Bacchus.  It 
may  be  more  ufeful  to  obferve  how  it  came,  after  fome 
Time,  to  be  left  out  in  Comedy,  as  in  that  of  the  Romans. 
Horace  fays  it  was  occahoned  by  the  Malignity  and  fatiricai 
Humour  of  the  Poets ;  for  they  made  the  Chorus's  abufe; 

Y  People 
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People  fo  feverely,  and  openly  that  the  Magiftrates  were 
obliged  to  forbid  them.    De  Art.  Poet.  283. 

-  Chorufque 
'Turpi ter  obticuit,  fublato  jure  nocendi. 

But  perhaps,  if  the  Rules  of  Probability  had  not  fe- 
conded  this  Prohibition,  the  Poets  would  have  preferved 
their  Chorus,  reforming  the  Scurrility  of  it.  Therefore  a 
farther  Reafon  may  be  offered  for  this  Alteration.  Comedy- 
took  its  Model  and  Conftitution  from  Tragedy ;  and  when 
the  Abufe  of  living  Perfons  was  prohibited,  they  invented 
new  Subjects,  which  they  formed  on  the  Rules  of  Tragedy  ; 
but  as  they  were  under  the  neceffity  to  paint  the  Anions  of 
the  Vulgar,  and  confequently  confined  to  mean  Events,  they 
generally  chofe  the  Place  of  their  Scene  in  fome  Street,  be- 
fore the  Houfes  of  thofe  whom  they  fuppofed  were  concerned 
in  the  Plot :  Now  it  was  not  very  likely  that  there  fhould 
be  fuch  a  Company  in  thofe  Places,  managing  an  Intrigue 
of  inconfiderable  Perfons  from  Morning  until  Night.  Thus 
Comedy  of  itfelf  let  fall  the  Chorus,  which  it  could  not  pre- 
ferve  with  any  Probability. 

The  Tibice,  or  Flutes,  are  as  little  underftood  as  any  par- 
ticular Subjefit  of  Antiquity;  and  yet  without  the  Know- 
ledge of  them  we  can  make  nothing  of  the  Titles  prefixed 
to  Terence^  Comedies  Horace  gives  us  no  farther  Light 
into  this  Matter,  than  by  obferving  the  Difference  between 
the  fmall  rural  Pipe,  and  the  larger  and  louder  Flute,  after- 
wards brought  into  Ufe  :  However,  his  Account  is  not  to  be 
omitted  :  Ars  Poet.  202. 

Tibia  non,  ut  nunc,  orichalco  'vinBa,  tuhaque 
^mula  ;  fed  tenuis  Jimplexque  foramine  pauco, 
Adfpirare,  y  adejfe  choris  erat  utilis,  atque 
Nondum  fpiffa  nimis  complere  fedilia  flatu  : 

fane  popiihis  numerabilis^  utpote  parvus, 
Et  frugiy  caflufque,  verecundufque  coihat. 
Fofiquam  ccefntagros  extender e  vi^or,  y  urbem 
Latior  ample5li  mums,  vinoque  diurno 
Placari  Genius  feflis  impune  diebus ; 
Acceffit  numerifque  modifque  Vcentia  major. 
Indocius  quid  enini  faperet,  liber  que  laborum 
Rujiicus,  urbano  confufus,  turpis  honeflof 

Sie 
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Sic  prifco"  motumque      luxuriam  addidit  arti 
^ibiceny  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  vejiem. 

Firft  the  fhrill  Sound  of  a  fmall  rural  Pipe 

(Not  loud  like  Trumpets,  nor  adorn'd  as  now) 

Was  Entertainment  for  the  Infant  Stage, 

And  pleas'd  the  thin  and  baihful  Audience 

Of  our  well-meaning  frugal  Ancellors. 

But,  when  our  Walls  and  Limits  were  enlarged. 

And  Men  (grown  wanton  by  Profperity) 

Studied  new  Arts  of  Luxury  and  Eafe, 

The  Verfe,  the  Mufic,  and  the  Scenes  improv'd  ; 

For  how  fhould  Ignorance  be  Judge  of  Wit  ? 

Or  Men  of  Senfe  applaud  the  Jefts  of  Fools  ? 

Then  came  rich  Clothes  and  graceful  A<5lion  in. 

And  Inftruments  were  taught  more  moving  Notes. 

Roscommon. 

This  Relation,  though  very  excellent,  cannot  obviate  the 
main  Difficulty ;  and  that  is,  to  give  the  proper  Diftinftion 
of  the  Flutes,  according  to  the  feveral  Names  under  which 
we  find  them ;  as  the  Pares  and  Imparesy  the  Dextra  and 
SiniJirdPf  the  Lydice,  the  Sarran^e,  and  the  Phrygia.  Moft 
of  the  eminent  Critics  have  made  fome  Eflays  towards  the 
clearing  of  this  SubjeQ:,  particularly  Scaligery  Aldus  Ma- 
nutiuS)  Salmafiusy  and  Tanaquillus  Faber ;  from  whofe  Col- 
lections, and  her  own  admirable  Judgment,  Madam  Dacier 
has  lately  given  us  a  very  rational  Account  of  the  Matter. 
The  Performers  (fays  fhe)  played  always  on  two  Flutes 
the  whole  Time  of  the  Comedy  :  That,  which  they  flopped 
with  their  Right-hand,  was  on  that  Account  called  Right- 
handed  :  and  that  which  they  flopped  with  their  Left,  Left- 
handed  :  The  firft  had  but  a  few  Holes,  and  founded  a  deep 
Bafe  ;  the  other  had  a  great  Number,  and  gave  a  fhriller 
and  fliarper  Note.    When  the  Muficians  played  on  two 
Flutes  of  different  Sounds,  they  ufed  to  fay  the  Piece  was 
played  Tihiis  imparibus,  with  unequal  Flutes,  or  Tibiis  dex- 
tris^ fmijlris,  with  right  and  left-handed  Flutes.  When 
they  played  on  two  Flutes  of  the  fame  Sound,  they  ufed  to 
fay  the  Mufic  was  performed  Tibiis  paribus  dextris, -on  equal 
right-handed  Flutes,  if  they  were  of  the  deeper  Sort ;  or  elfe 
I'ibiis  paribus  fmijlris,  on  equal  left-handed  Flutes,  if  they  were 
thofe  of  the  fhriller  Tone. 
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Two  equal  right-handed  Flutes  thty  called  Lydian ;  two 
equal  left-handed  ones,  Sarrance^  or  'Syrian  ;  two  unequal 
Flutes,  Fhrygtatiy  as  being  Imitations  of  the  Mufic  of  thofe 
Countries  :  The  laft  Sort  Virgil  exprefly  attributes  to  the 
Phrygians,  i^^neid  ix.  618. 

O  vere  Fhrygia,  neque  enim  Pbryges  !  'te  per  alia 
Dindyma,  ubi  ajfuetis  bijorem  dat  TiUa  cant  urn. 

Where,  by  biforem  cantum,  the  Corr.men  tators  underftand 
a  double  Sound,  fnch  as  was  made  by  two  different  Pipes, 
one  flat,  and  the  other  fharp. 

The  Title  of  Terence^s  Andria  cannot  be  made  out  ac- 
cording to  this  Explanation,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  (as  there  is 
very  good  Reafon)  that  the  Mufic  fometimes  changed  in  the 
a£ling  of  a  Play,  and  at  the  proper  Intervals  two  .right- 
handed  or  two  left-handed  Flutes  might  be  ufed. 

Our  late  ingenious  Tranflators  of  Terence  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent Opinion  from  the  French  Lad\^,  when  they  render 
Tibiis  paribus  dextris  &  Jinijlris,  ivjo  equal  Flutes,  the  one 
right-handed,  and  the  other  left-handei;  whereas  the  Mufic 
fhould  feem  rather  to  have  been  performed  all  along  on  two 
equal  Flutes,  fometimes  on  two  right-handed,  and  fome- 
times on  two  left-handed. 

Old  Donatus  would  have  us  believe,  that  the  right-handed 
or  Lydian  Flutes  denoted  the  more  ferious  Matter  and  Lan- 
guage of  the  Comedy  ;  that  the  left-handed,  or  Sarrana, 
were  proper  to  exprefs  the  lightnefs  of  a  morejocofe  Style; 
and  that,  when  a  right-handed  Flute  was  joined  with  a  left- 
handed,  it  gave  us  to  underftand  the  Mixture  of  Gravity  and 
Mirth  in  the  fame  Play.  But  fince  the  Title  of  the  Heauton- 
timoroiimenos,  or  Self-tormenter,  informs  us,  that  the  Mufic 
was  performed  the  firfl:  Time  of  a£ting  on  unequal  Flutes, 
and  the  fecond  Time  on  right-handed  Flutes,  we  cannot 
agree  with  the  old  Scholiafl:,  without  fuppofmg  the  fame 
Play  at  one  Time  to  be  partly  ferious,  and  partly  merry,  and 
at  another  Time  to  be  wholly  of  the  graver  Sort  ;  which 
would  be  ridiculous.  Therefore  the  ingenious  Lady  hap- 
pily advanc«th  a  very  fair  Opinion,  that  the  Mufic  was  not 
guided  by  the  SubjeQ:  of  the  Play,  but  by  the  Occafion 
on  which  it  was  prefented.  Thus  in  the  Pieces  which  were 
acted  at  Funeral  Solemnities,  the  Mufic  was  performed  on 
two  right-handed  Flutes,  as  the  mofl  grave  and  melan- 
choly : 
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choly:  In  thofe  aded  on  any  joyful  Occafion,  the  Mufic 
confifted  of  two  left-banded  Flutes,  as  the  brifkefl:  and  moft 
lively:  But  in  the  great  Feftivals  of  the  Gods,  which  parti- 
cipated of  an  equal  Sh  are  of  Mirth  and  Religion,  the  Mufic 
in  the  Comedies  was  performed  with  unequal  Flutes, theone 
right-handed,  and  the  other  left-handed  ;  or  elfe  by  Turns, 
fometimes  on  two  right-handed  Flutes,  and  fometimes  on 
two  left-handed,  as  may  be  judged  of  Terence's  fair  yf«- 
drian. 

If  any  thing  more  deferves  our  Notice  in  Relation  to  the 
Roman  Drama's,  it  is  the  remarkable  Difference  between 
their  Aftors  and  thofe  of  Greece.  For  at  Athens  the  Afitors 
were  generally  Perfons;  of  good  Birth  and  Education,  for  the 
moft  Part  Orators  or  Poets  of  the  firft  Rank.  Sometimes 
we  find  Kings  themfelves  performing  on  the  Theatres  ;  and 
Cornelius  Nepos  aflures  us,  that  to  appear  on  the  public 
Stage  was  not  in  the  Icaft  injurious  to  any  Man's  Character 
or  rank  [n ). 

But  in  RomewQ  meet  with  a  quite  contrary  Pr'aflice  :  For 
the  Hi/iriones  (fo  called  from  H/Jier,  fignifying  a  Player  in 
the  Language  of  the  Tufcans,  from  whom  they  were  firft 
brought  to  Rome  to  appeafe  the  Gods  in  Time  of  a  Plague) 
were  the  moft  fcandalous  Company  imaginable  ;  none  of  that 
Profeftlon  being  allowed  the  Privilege  to  belong  to  any  Tribe, 
or  ranked  any  higher  than  the  Staves.    However,  if  any  of 
them  happened  at  the  fanie  Timeto  be  excellent  Performers 
and  Men  of  good  Morals,  they  feldom  failed  of  the  Efteem 
and  Refped  of  the  chief  Perfons  in  the  Commonwealth. 
This  is  evident  from  the  Account  we  have  in  Hiftory  of  the 
admirable  Rofcius,  of  whom  Tully,  his  familiar  Friend,  has 
left  this  lafting  Connmendation :  Cum  arttfex  ejufmodi ftty 
lit  folus  dignns  videatur  ejfe,  qui  in  Scena  jpe£letur  ;  turn  vir 
ejufmodi  ut  ejl  folus  di'gnus  videatur  qui  eo  non  accedat  (b). 
So  accompliftied  a  Performer,  that  he  excelled  all  thofe  who 
had  Abilities  for  the  Stage  ;  and  yet  at  the  fame  Time  fo  ex- 
cellent a  Man  in  all  other  Refpeds,  that  he  feemed  the  only 
Perfon  who  (liould  not  take  up  that  Profeflion. 

{a)  In  Prasfat.Vtt.  {b)  Fro  QumOi, 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Sacred,  V 7tive,  and  Funeral  Games, 

THE  facred  Games,  which  were  inflituted  in  Honour 
of  their  feveral  Deities,  are  divided  into  many  Kinds, 
which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Hiftory  of  which  fhall 
be  given  the  following  fhort  Defcription. 

The  LUDl  MEGA  LENSES  were  inftituted  in  Honour 
of  the  great  Goddefs,  or  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  when 
her  Statue  was  brought  with  fo  much  Pomp  from  PeJJinum 
to  Rome.  They  confifted  only  of  Scenical  Sports,  and  were  a 
folemn  Time  of  Invitation  to  Entertainments  among  Friends. 
In  the  folemn  Procefllon  the  Women  danced  before  the  Image 
of  the  Goddefs;  and  the  Magiftrates  appeared  in  their 
Robes ;  whence  came  the  Phrafe  of  Purpura  Megalenftsy 
They  lafted  fix  Days,  from  the  Day  before  the  Nonesof  April, 
to  the  Ides.  At  firft  they  feem  to  have  been  called  the  Me- 
galenjiay  from  f^h'^<;,  great,  and  afterwards  to  have  loft  the  n  ; 
fince  we  find  them  more  frequently  under  the  Name  of 
Megalefta.  It  is  particularly  remarkable  in  thefe  Games, 
that  no  Servant  was  allowed  to  bear  a  Part  in  the  Celebra- 
tion. 

The  LUDI  CEREALES  me  inftituted  in  Honour 
of  CereSi  and  borrowed  from  Ekufts  in  Greece.  In  thefe 
Games  the  Matrons  reprefented  the  Grief  of  Ceres,  after  flie 
had  loft  her  Daughter  Proferpine,  and  her  Travels  to  find  her 
again.  They  were  held  from  the  Day  before  the  Ides  of  April, 
eight  Days  together  in  the  Circus  ;  where,  befides  the  Com- 
bats of  Horfemen,  and  other  Diverfions,  was  led  up  the 
Pompa  Circenfis,  or  Cerealis,  confifting  of  a  folemn  Procef- 
fion  of  the  Perfons  that  were  to  engage  in  the  Exercifes,  ac- 
companied by  the  Magiftrates  and  Ladies  of  Quality ;  the 
Statues  of  the  Gods,  and  of  famous  Men,  being  carried  in 
State  on  Waggons,  which  they  called  Tbenfce. 

LUDI  FLORA  LES,  facred  to  Flora,  and  celebrated 
(upon  Advice  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles)  every  Spring,  to  beg  a 
Blefiing  on  the  Grafs,  Trees,  and  Flowers.  Moft  have  been 
of  Opinion  that  they  owed  their  Original  to  a  famous  Cour- 
tezan who,  having  gained  a  great  Eftate,  left  the  Common- 
wealth 
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wealth  her  Heir,  with  this  Injunaion,  that  every  Year  they 
Ihould  celebrate  her  birth  Day  with  public  Sports.  The 
Slates,  to  avoid  fuch  a  Scandal,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
keep  heir  Promife,  held  the  Games  on  the  Day  appointed, 
but  pretended  that  it  was  done  in  the  Honour  of  a  new  God- 
de  s,^  the  Patroners  of  Flowers.    Whether  this  Conjeaure 
be  true  or  no,  we  are  certain  that  chief  Part  of  the  Solem- 
nity was  conduded  in  a  very  indecent  ^n^^""^"--  . 
wifeft  and  graved  Romans  were  f-'^^'^^^^—^^f^^ 
Cuftom,  though  fo  contrary  to  their  own  Praa^ce  Fo^ 
Fortius  Cato,  when  he  was  prefent  at  thefe  Games,  and  iaw 
the  People  ai^         to  let  the  Ceremony  go  on  wtiile  he  was 
there  immediately  went  out  of  the  Theatre,  that  the  Show 
mfgh  h"ve  its  Courfe  (.).    Learned  Men  are  now  agreed, 
Xt  the  vulrar  Notion  of  Flora,  is  purely  a  Fidion  of  Lac- 
"frof.  whom  it  was  taken     f/.r.  appears  to  have 
been  a  Sabine  Goddefs ;  and  ^oj^^^  b^^^^ 

inftituted  A  U.  C.  6is,  with  the  Fines  of  many  Perlons 
then  conviaed  of  the  Crimen  Peadatus,  for  appropriating  to 
themfelves  the  public  Land  of  the  State  {i>)- 

LUDI  MART  I  ALES,  inftituted  to  the  Honour  of 
Mars,  and  held  twice  in  the  Year,  on  the  4th  of  the  Ides  of 
C  and  again  on  the  Kalends  of  Augufi,  theDayon  which 
his  Temple  was  confecrated.  They  had  no  particular  Cere- 
monies  that  we  can  meet  with,  befides  the  ordinary  Sports 
in  the  Circus,  and  Amphitheatre.  ,  .  tt 

T  UDl  APOLLINARES,  celebrated  in  Honour  of 
At,oUo  They  owe  their  Origin  to  an  old  prophetical  Sort 
.Ja  Poemcalually  found,  in  which  the /?.^.n.  were  ad- 
vifed  that,  if  they  defired  to  drive  out  the  Enemies  which 
in  efted  heir  Borders,  they  fhould  inftitute  yearly  Games 
To  Apl,  and  at  the  Time  of  their  Celebration  mak^^^^^^^^^ 
leafon  out  of  the  public  and  private  Funds,  tor  a  Frelent 
l^'Jhe  God;  appointing  ten  Men  to  tal.e  Care  they  were 
held  with  the  fame  Ceremonies  as  in  Gr....  (.).  ^[l^'f'^' 
relates,  that  the  firft  Time  thefe  Games  were  kept,  an 
A  la  m  beincr  given  by  the  Enemy,  the  People  immediately 
marehed  out^  againft  them,  and,  during  the  Fight  faw 
^cToud  of  Arrows  difcharged  from  the  Sky  on  the  adverfe 

th)  Vid    Grsv.  Prtsfat.  ad  i  Tom. 
[a)  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  ^.  cap.  5.        K'')  ^ 
7hefaur.  A.R.       (c)  iw.  lib.  14- 
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Trcops,  fo  as  to  put  them  into  a  very  diforderly  Flight,  and 
fecured  the  "Viaory  to  the  Romans  {d).  The  People  fat  to  fee 
the  Circenftan  Plays,  crowned  with  Laurel ;  the  Gates  were 
fet  open,  and  the  Day  kept  facred  with  all  Manner  of  Ce- 
remon^s.  Thefe  Games  at  firft  were  not  fixed,  but  kept 
every  Year  upon  what  Day  the  Fr<^/.r  thought  fit ;  till  about 
the  Year  of  the  City  545,  a  Law  pafTed  to  fettle  them  for 
ever  on  a  conftant  Day,  which  was  near  the  Nones  of  ^fuh 
1  his  Alteration  was  occafioned  by  a  grievous  Plague  then 
raging  Rome  which  they  thought  might  in  fome  Meafure 
be  allayed  by  that  Ad  of  Reliirion  ib ). 
..^^^^DJCAPirOLINlA.mtn,,A  to  the  Honour  of 
Juptter  Capttohnus,  upon  the  Account  of  preferving  his 
Temple  from  the  Gauls.  A  more  famous  Sort  of  Capitol:„e 
Games  were  brought  up  by  Domitian,  to  be  held  every  five 
Years,  witn  the  Name  of  C.^//.//«/,  in  imitation  of 

the  Gr^aar^s.  In  thefe,  ProfelTors  of  all  Sorts  had  a  public 
Contention,  and  the  Victors  were  crowned,  and  presented 
with  Collars,  and  other  Marks  of  Honour 

antient  Games,  inflituted 
at  the  firft  budding  of  the  C/rc..  by  Tar^uinius  PH/cus.  Hence 
m  a  ftria  Senfe,  Lu^i  Circenfes  are  often  ufed  to  fignify  the 
fame  folemmty  They  were  inflituted  in  Honour  of  the 
Uuee  great  Deities,  Jupiter.  Juno,  and  Mrnerva  It  is  worth 
obferving,  that  though  they  were  ufually  called  Circenfes,  yet 
in  Ltvy  we  meet  with  th^Ludt  Romani  Scenici (c),\Jrn^,i„ 
tha  they  were  celebrated  with  new  Sports.  The  old  S 
...ake  them  to  be  kept  nine  Days  together,  from  the  Da^ 
before  the  Xones,  to  the  Day  before  fhe  Id^s  o^SepLteJ: 

hrZ\  t   n         ^""i  -mother  Son  of  LudiRomani,  cele- 
brated five  Days  together,  within  two  Days  after  thefe  P 
Manutras  thinks  the  laft  to  have  been  inflituted  very  late,  not 
til!  after  the  Profecution  of  Verres  by  Cicero  (d).   ^  ' 
^^UDI  CONSUALES,  inflituted  by  Romulus,  with 
D  fign  to  furpnfe  the  Sabine  Virgins  ;  the  Account  oF  which 
thus  given  us  by  P/./.n-^.    u  pje  gave  out  that  he  had 
found  an  Altar  of  a  certain  God  hid  under  Ground  ;  the 
God  they  called  Confus,  the  God  of  Counfel :  This  is 
properly  Neptune,  the  Inventor  of  Horfe-riding  for  the 

-  rac     "theT'-t""'"''  "  ^^''^"^  '  ^'^  ^orfe! 

races,  tnen  it  appears  to  public  View  ;  and  fome  fay 

^K^^..«..lib.  r.  cap.  „.    (^)  Li.,        (.)  L...  Jib.  3.    (J;  Manut.  i„ 


it 
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**  it  was  not  without  Reafon,  that  this  God  had  his  Ahar 
*'  hid  under  Ground,  becaufe  all  Counfels  ought  to  be  fe- 
*'  cret  and  concealed.  Upon  Difcovery  of  this  Altar,  Ro- 
**  muluf,  by  Proclamation,  appointed  a  Day  for  a  fplendid 
**  Sacrifice,  and  for  public  Games  and  Shows  to  entertain 
"  all  Sorts  of  People ;  and  many  flocked  thither ;  he 
**  himfelf  fat  uppermoft,  among  his  Nobles,  clad  in  Pur- 
*^  pie.  Now  the  Sign  of  their  falling  on  was  to  be,  when- 
*'  ever  he  arofe  and  gathered  up  his  Robe,  and  threw  it 
over  his  Body  :  His  Men  flood  all  ready  armed,  with 
<*  their  Eyes  intent  upon  him  ;  and  when  the  Sign  was  giv- 
"  en,  drawing  their  Swords,  and  falling  on  with  a  great 
*'  Shout,  bore  away  the  Daughters  of  the  without 
any  Hindrance."  Thefe  Games  were  celebrated  yearly 
on  the  twelfth  of  the  Kalends  of  September,  confining  for 
the  mofl  Part  of  Horfe-Races,  and  Encounters  in  the  Circus. 

LUDI  COMPIT J LITII,  (o  caWed  from  the  Corn- 
pita,  or  Crofs-Lanes,  where  they  were  inftituted  and  cele- 
brated by  the  rude  Multitude  that  was  got  together,  before 
the  Building  of  Rome,  they  feem  to  have  been  .negle£ted 
for  many  Years,  till  Servius  Tullius  revived  them.  They 
were  held  during  the  Compitalia,  or  Feafts  of  the  Lares,  who 
prefided  as  well  over  Streets  as  Houfes.  Suetonius  tells  us, 
that  Augufus  ordered  the  Lares  to  be  crowned  twice  a  Year 
at  the  Cowj.  italitian  Games,  with  Spring-Flowers  and  Sum- 
mer-Flowers {a).  This  crowning  the  Houfhold-Gods,  and 
offering  Sacrifices  in  different  Parts  of  the  Streets,  made  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Solemnity  of  the  Feafl, 

LUDI  AUGUST  ALES  znA  PALATINI,  both  inftituted  to 
the  Honour  of  Augujlus,  after  he  had  been  enrolled  in  the 
Number  ot  the  Gods ;  the  former  by  the  common  Confent 
of  the  Peop^e.  and  the  other  by  his  Wife  Livia,  which  were 
always  celebrated  in  the  Palace  [b).  They  were  both  con- 
tinued by  the  fucceeding  Emperors. 

LUDI  SMCU LARES,  the  mod  remarkable  Games  that 
we  meet  with  in  the  Roman  Story.  The  common  Opinion 
makes  them  to  have  had  a  very  odd  Original,  of  which  we 
have  a  tedious  Relation  in  Valerius  Maximus  {c)  of  the  An- 
tients,  and  Angelus  Politianus  [d)  of  the  Moderns,  Monfieur 
Dacier,  in  his  excellent  Remarks  on  the  fecular  Poem  of 
Horace,  pafTes  by  this  old  Conceit  as  trivial  and  fabulous, 
and  afTures  us,  that  we  need  go  no  farther  for  the  Rife  of 


(a)  yiug.  cap.  3Z.  {b)  Din.  lib.  ^6.  Sueton,  Calig.  e^6. 
cap,  4-   •  {4j  Mijcellan,  dp,  58. 


(0  Lib.  a. 
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the  Cuftom,  than  to  the  Sibylline  )racles,  for  which  the 
Romans  had  fo  great  a  Veneration. 

In  thefe  facred  Writings,  there  w>s  one  famous  Prophecy 
to  this  EfFe6t ;  That,  if  the  Romms,  at  the  Beginning  of 
every  Age,  fhould  hold  folemn  Ganes  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins ^  to  the  Honour  of  Pluto y  Profe-pinef  'Jiinoy  Apollo ^  Di- 
anat  Ceres,  and  the  Parca,  or  thre<  fatal  Sifters,  their  City 
fliould  ever  flourifh,  and  all  Natiois  he  fubje6ted  to  their 
Dominion.  They  were  very  ready  o  obey  the  Oracle,  and, 
in  all  the  Ceremonies  ufed  on  thatOc:a{ion,  conformed  them- 
felves  to  its  Directions.  The  wholt  Manner  of  the  Solem- 
nity was  as  follows:  In  the  firft  Place,  the  Heralds  received 
Orders  to  make  a  general  Invitatioi  of  the  whole  World, 
to  a  Feaji  the  like  of  'which  they  hal  never  feen,  and  Jhould 
never  fee  again.  Some  few  Days  before  the  Beginning  of  the 
Games,  the  ^lindecimviri,  taking  their  Seats  in  the  Capi- 
tol, and  in  the  Palatine  Tem^Xti  difributed  among  the  Peo- 
ple purifying  Compofitions,  as  Flanbeaus,  Brimftone,  and 
Sulphur.  From  hence  the  People  paTed  on  to  Z)/d«a's  Tem- 
ple on  the  Aventine  Mountain,  earring  Wheat,  Barley,  and 
Beans,  as  an  Offering;  and  after  this  they  fpent  whole 
Nights  in  Devotion  to  the  Deftinies  At  length,  when  the 
Time  of  the  Games  was  come,  whbh  continued  three  Days 
and  three  Nights,  the  People  alTemDled  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tiusf  and  facrificed  to  Jupiter,  func,  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana, 
the  Parcce,  Ceres,  Pluto,  and  Proferpine.  On  the  firfl  Night 
of  the  Feaff,  the  Emperor,  accompanied  by  the  ^lindecim- 
•viri,  commanded  three  Altars  to  be  raifed  on  the  Bank  of 
Tiber,  which  they  fprinkled  with  the  Blood  of  three  Lambs, 
and  then  proceeded  to  burn  the  Offerings  and  the  Vi8:ims. 
After  this  they  marked  out  a  Space  .^'hich  ferved  for  a  Thea- 
tre, being  illuminated  by  an  innumerable  Multitude  of  Flam- 
beaus and  Fires ;  here  they  fung  fome  Hymns  compofed  for 
tlie  Occafion,  and  celebrated  all  Kinds  of  Sports.  On  the 
Day  after,  when  they  had  been  at  the  Capitol  to  offer  the 
Victims,  they  returned  to  the  Campus  Martius,  and  held 
Sports  to  the  Honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  Thefe  lafled  till 
the  next  Day,  when  the  noble  Matrons,  at  the  Hour  ap- 
pointed by  the  Oracle,  went  to  the  Capitol  to  fing  Hymns 
to  Jupiter.  On  the  third  Day,  which  concluded  the  Feafl;, 
twenty-feven  young  Boys,  and  as  many  Girls,  fung  in  the 
Temple  of  Palatine  Apollo,  Hymns  and  Verfes  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  to  recommend  the  City  to  the  ProteCtion  of  thofe 
Deities  whom  they  defigned  particularly  to  hortour  by  their 

Sacrifices. 
The 
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The  famous  fecular  Poem  of  Horace  was  compofed  for  this 
laft  Day,  in  the  fecular  Games  held  by  Augujius.  Dacier  has 
given  his  Judgment  on  this  Poem,  as  the  Mafter-piece  of 
Horace  ;  and  believes  that  all  Antiquity  cannot  furnifh  us 
with  any  Thing  more  happily  complete. 

There  has  been  much  Controverfy,  whether  thefe  Games 
were  celebrated  every  hundred,  or  every  hundred  and  ten 
Years.  For  the  former  Opinion,  Cenforiniis  {a)  alledgesthe 
Teftimony  of  Valerius  Antias^  Varro,  and  Livy  ;  and  this 
was  certainly  the  Space  of  Time  which  the  Romans  called 
Sceciilum,  or  an  Age.  For  the  latter  he  produceth  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Regifters,  or  Commentaries  of  the  ^inde- 
cimviriy  and  the  Edifts  of  Augujius,  befides  the  plain  Evi- 
dence of  Horace  in  his  fecular  Poem  j  21. 

Certas  undenos  decies  per  annos,  6ec.  ' 

This  laft  Space  is  exprefly  injoined  by  the  Sibylline  Oracle 
itfelf;  the  Verfes  of  which,  relating  to  this  Purpofe,  are 
tranfcribed  by  Zofmus  in  the  fecond  Book  of  his  Hiftory. 

'AXX  oira  av  fjAmtr'^  "n}-  %Jov©^  avQ^iumia-i 
7.mg>  £ij  ereaiv  Exctrov  Seica  hvkKov  oSeuiwv>  &c. 

Yet  according  to  the  antient  Accounts  we  have  of  their 
Celebration  in  the  feveral  Ages,  neither  of  thefe  Periods  are 
much  regarded. 

The  firft  were  held  A.  U.  C.  245,  or  298. 

The  fecond  A.  330,  or  408. 

The  third  ^.518. 

The  fourth  either  A.  605.  or  608,  or  628. 

The  fifth  by  Augujius^  A.  736. 

The  fixth  by  Claudius^  A.  800. 

The  feventh  by  Domitian,  841. 

The  eighth  by  •S'^'wrMj-,  A.  957. 

The  ninth  by  Philip ,  A.  1000. 

The  tenth  by  Honorius,  A.  ii<^']. 

This  Diforder,  without  Queftion,  was  owing  to  the  Am- 
bition of  the  Emperors,  who  were  extremely  defirous  to 
have  the  Honour  of  celebrating  thefe  Games  in  their  Reign  ; 
and  therefore,  upon  the  flighteft  Pretence  many  Times, 
made  them  return  before  their  ordinary  Courfe.  Thus 
Claudius  pretended  that  Augujius  had  held  the  Games  before 
their  due  Time,  that  he  might  have  an  Excufe  for  keeping 


{a)  De  Die  NatalL,  cap.  17. 


them 
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them  Within  fixty-four  Years  afterwards.  On  which  Ac- 
count, Suetonius  tells  us,  that  the  People  lauglied  at  the 
Criers,  tvhen  they  went  about  proclaiming  Games  that  no 
Body  had  ever  feen',  nor  would  fee  again;  whereas  there 
were  not  only  many  Perfons  alive  who  remembered  the 
Games  of  Augujiust  but  feveral  Players,  who  had  a6ted  in 
thofe  Games,  were  now  again  brought  on  the  Stage  by 
Claudius  [a). 

What  Part  of  the  Year  the  fecular  Games  were  celebrat- 
ed in,  is  uncertain;  probably  in  the  Times  of  the  Common- 
wealth, on  the  Days  of  the  Nativity  of  the  City,  /.  c.  the 
9,  10,  1 1  Kal.  Mali ;  but  under  the  Emperors,  on  the  Day 
when  they  came  to  their  Power  (b). 

We  may  conclude  our  Enquiry  into  this  celebrated  Sub- 
jeO",  with  two  excellent  Remarks  of  the  French  Critic. 
The  firfl:  is,  that  in  the  Number  three,  fo  much  regarded 
in  thefe  Games,  they  had  probably  an  Allufion  to  the  Tri- 
plicity  of  Pbcebus,  of  Dianoy  and  of  the  Deflinjes. 

The  other  Obfervation,  which  he  obliges  us  with,  is,  that 
they  thought  the  Girls  which  had  the  Honour  to  bear  a 
Part  in  finging  the  fecular  Poem,  iTiould  be  the  fooneft  mar- 
ried. This  Superftition  they  borrowed  from  the  Theology 
of  the  GracianSi  who  imagined  that  the  Children,  vvho  did 
not  fing  and  dance  at  the  Coming  of  Apollo,  fhould  never  be 
married,  and  fhould  certainly  die  young.  To  this  Purpofe 
Callimachus,  in  his  Hymn  to  Apollo : 

Ei  t£Xe£iv  fjtiWua-i  ya/AOV,  tsoKirhv  re  jnEjEiVSai. 

And  Horace,  encouraging  the  Chorus  of  Girls  to  do  their 
beft  in  Tsnging  the  fecular  Poem,  tells  them  how  proud  they 
would  be  of  it,  when  they  were  well  married. 

ISiupta  jam  dices  :  Ego  diis  amicunty 
Seeciilo  fejlas  referente  lucesy 
Reddidi  carmen,  docilis  modorum 

Falls  Horati.  Lib.  iv.  Od.  6. 

All  thofe  Games,  of  what  Sort  foever,  had  the  common 
Name  of  Votivi,  which  were  the  Effect  of  any  Vow  made 
by  the  Magiftrates  or  Generals,  when  they  fet  out  on  an 
Expedition,  to  be  performed  if  they  returned  fuccefsful. 

{a)  Sutton  Claud.  %i.  (i)  Mr,  Wilker  of  Coins,  p.  168. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  were  fometimes  occafioned  by  Advice  of  fhe  Sibylline 
Oracles,  or  of  the  Southfayers ;  and  many  Times  proceed- 
ed purely  from  a  Principle  of  Devotion  and  Piety  in  the.Ge- 
rerals.  Such  particularly  were  the  Ludi  Ma^niy  often  men- 
tioned in  Hif'orians,  efpecially  by  hivy.  Thus  he  informs 
us,  That  in  the  Year  of  the  City  536,  Fabius  Maximus  the 
Dictator,  to  appeafe  the  Anger  of  the  Gods,  and  to  obtain 
Succefs  againft  the  Carthaginian  Power,  upon  the  Direciion 
of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  vowed  the  Great  Games  to  Jupiter, 
with  a  prodigious  Sum  to  be  expended  at  them ;  befides 
three  hundred  Oxen  to  be  facrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  feveral 
others  to  the  rtfl  of  the  Deities  [a).  M.  Acilius  the  Conful 
did  the  fame  in  the  War  againft  Antiochus  {b).  And  we  have 
fome  Examples  of  thefe  Games  being  made  ^inquenni ah  or 
to  return  every  five  Years  ic).  They  were  celebrated  with 
Circenfiun  Sports  four  Days  together  {d). 
To  this  Head  we  may  refer  the 

Liult  Vitlorieey  mentioned  by  Veil.  Paterculus  (e),  and  Jf- 
conius  (J) :  They  were  inftituted  by  Sylla,  upon  his  conclud- 
ing the  Civil  War.  It  feems  probable,  that  there  were  many 
other  Games  with  the  fame  Title,  celebrated  on  Account  of 
fome  remarkable  Succefs,  by  feveral  of  the  Emperors. 

The  Lvdi  ^inquennales  inftituted  by  Aiignjlus  defar  af- 
ter his  Vi£fory  againft  Antony  ;  which  he  refoivcd  to  hand 
down  as  famous  to  fucceeding  ages,  he  built  the  City  Ntco- 
poUsi  near  A^ium,  the  Place  of  Battle,  on  Purpofe  to  hold 
thefe  Games;  when  they  are  often  called  Lw<//'^^//W,  They 
confifted  of  Shows  of  Gladiators,  Wreftlers,  and  other 
Exercifes,  and  were  kept  as  well  at  Rome  as  at  Nicopolis. 
The  proper  Curators  of  them  were  the  four  Colleges  of 
Priefts,  the  Pontijices,  the  Augurs,  the  Septemviri  and  ^lin- 
decimviri. 

Virgil,  in  Allufion  to  this  Cuftom,  when  he  brings  his 
Hero  to  the  Promontory  of  A^.ium,  makes  him  hold  folemn 
Games,  with  the  Luftrations  and  Sacrifices  ufed  on  that 
Occafion  by  the  Romans. 

hujlramiirqne  Jovi,  votifque  incendimus  aras  ; 
Aftiaque  Iliacis  celcbramus  littora  Ludis.    P^x\,  iii.  279. 

'Nero,  after  the  Manner  of  the  Grecians,  inftituted  H^in- 
quennial  Games,  at  which  the  moft  celebrated  Mafters  of  Mu- 
fic,  Horfe-racing,  Wreftling,  ^c.  difputed  for  the  Priz.e  {g). 

(a)Lw  {h)  Uem.VCo.  16.     (f^         lib.  27.  Gf  lib.  30,     (d)  Ibid, 

{c)  Lib,  cap.  17.       (f)  In  Verfin.  a.       {g)  Stieton.  Ner.  iz. 

The 
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The  fame  Exercifes  were  performed  in  the  ^inquennial 
Games  of  Doinitian,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  \  toge- 
ther with  the  Contentions  of  Orators  and  Poets  [a)',  at 
which  the  famous  Statius  had  once  the  ill  Fortune  to  lofe  the 
Prize ;  as  he  complains  feveral  Times  in  his  Mifcellane- 
ous  Poems. 

Ludi  decennalesy  or  Games  to  return  every  tenth  Year, 
were  inftituted  by  Augujius,  with  this  political  Defign,  to  fe- 
cure  the  whole  Command  to  himfelf,  without  incurring  the 
Envy  or  Jealoufy  of  the  People.  For  every  tenth  Year  pro- 
claiming folemn  Sports,  and  fo  gathering  together  a  nume- 
rous Company  of  Speftators,  he  there  made  Proffer  of  re- 
figning  his  imperial  Office  to  the  People;  though  he  imme- 
diately refumed  it,  as  if  continued  to  him  by  the  common 
Confent  of  the  Nation  [b).  Hence  a  Cuftom  was  derived  for 
the  fucceeding  Emperors,  every  tenth  Year  of  their  Reign, 
to  keep  a  magnificent  Feaff,  with  the  Celebration  of  all 
Sorts  of  public  Sports  and  Exercifes  (r). 

The  Ludi  Triumpbales  were  fuch  Games  as  made  a  Part 
of  the  triumphal  Solemnity. 

Ludi  Natalitiii  inftituted  by  every  particular  Emperor  to 
commemorate  his  own  Birth-day. 

Ludi  JuvenaJes,  inftituted  by  Nero  at  the  Shaving  of  his 
Beard,  and  at  firft  privately  celebrated  in  his  Palace  or  Gar- 
dens; but  they  foon  became  public,  and  were  folemnized 
with  great  State  and  Magnificence.  Hence  the  Games  held 
by  the  following  Emperors  in  the  Palace,  yearly  on  the  firfl 
oi  January  f  took  the  Name  o{  Juvenalia  [d). 

Cicero  fpeaks  of  the  Ludi  Juventutis,  inftituted  by  Salina- 
tor  in  the  Senenfian  War,  for  the  Health  and  Safety  of  the 
Youth;,  a  Plague  then  reigning  in  the  City  (^^. 

The  Ludi  Mifcelli,  which  Suetonius  mukes  Caligula  to  have 
inftituted  at  Lyons  in  France,  feem  to  have  been  a  Mifcella-' 
ny  of  Sports,  confifting  of  feveral  Exercifes  joined  together 
in  a  new  and  unufual  Manner  (y^. 

The  LUDI  FU  NEB  RES,  afTigned  as  one  Species  of 
the  Roman  public  Games,  as  to  their  Original  and  Manner, 
have  been  already  defcribedin  the  Chapter  of  the  Gladiators, 
it  may  be  proper  to  obferve  farther,  that  Tertullian,  in  his 
particular  Traft  De  Spe^aculis,  as  he  derives  the  Cuftom  of 
the  Gladiator ian  Combats  from  the  Funeral  Rites,  fo  he 
takes  Notice,  that  the  Word  Munus,  applied  originally  to 

{a)  Idem.  Demit.  4.  (l>)  Die.  lib.  53.  (c)  Ibid.  (d)  SuetoH.  Ner. 
;  I .  Cafauban.  ad  kc.       [e]  In  Brut,       {/)  Sueton.  Cat.  zo.  "Turrent.  ad  loc. 

thefe 
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'thefe  Shows,  is  no  more  than  Officium,  a  kind  Office  to  the 
Dead.  We  muft  remember,  that  though  the  Shows  of 
Gladiators,  which  took  their  Rile  from  hence,  were  after- 
wards exhibited  on  many  other  Occafions,  yet  the  primitive 
Cuftom  of  prefenting  them,  at  the  Funerals  of  great  Men, 
all  along  prevailed  in  the  City  and  Roman  Provinces;  nor 
was  it  confined  only  to  Perfons  of  Quality,  but  almoft  every 
rich  Man  was  honoured  with  this  Solemnity  after  his 
Death  ;  and  this  they  very  commonly  provided  for  in  their 
Wills,  defining  the  Number  of  Gladiators  who  Ihould  be 
hired  to  engage ;  infomuch  that  when  any  wealthy  Perfon 
deceafed,  the  People  ufed  to  claim  a  Show  of  Gladiators,  as 
their  Due  by  long  Cuftom.  Suetonius  to  this  Purpofe  tells 
us  of  a  Funeral,  in  which  the  common  People  extorted  Mo- 
ney by  Force  from  the  deceafed  Perfon's  Heirs,  to  be  ex- 
pended on  this  Account  {a). 

yulius  Cafar  introduced  a  new  Cuftom  of  allowing  this 
Honour  to  the  Women,  when  he  obliged  the  People  with 
a  Feaft  and  a  public  Show  in  Memory  of  his  Daugther 
(^). 

It  IS  very  memorable,  that  though  the  Exhibitors  of  the 
Shows  were  private  Perfons,  yet,  during  the  Time  of  the 
Celebration,  they  were  confidered  as  of  the  higheft  Rank 
and  Quality,  having  the  Honour  to  wear  the  Pratexta,  and 
to  be  waited  on  by  the  Lidors  and  Beadles,  who  were  necef- 
fary  to  keep  the  People  in  Order,  and  to  aflift  the  Deftgna- 
tores,  or  Marftiallers  of  the  Proceflion  {c)\ 

(a)  Suet.  Lib.  37.  {b)  Idem.  Jul  xS.  {c)  Kirchman  de  Fu- 

ner,  Rom.  lib.  4.  cap.  8, 
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CHAP.  vm. 

0/  /i?^  R  o  M  A  N  Hab'it. 

THE  Form  of  the  Roman  Habit  has  admitted  of  as  much 
Controverfy  amongft  the  Learned,  as  any  other  Part 
of  Antiquity  ;  and  though  the  moft  eminent  have  been  fo 
kind  as  to  leave  us  their  Thoughts  on  the  Subjeft,  yet  the 
Matter  is  ftill  in  Obfcurity,  and  the  Controverfies  rela- 
tive to  it  undetermined.  However,  vs^ithout  enquiring  into 
the  feveral  Fa(hions  of  the  Romans^  or  defining  the  exaft 
Time  when  they  firfl:  changed  their  Leathern  Jerkins,  or 
primitive  Hides  of  wild  Beafts,  for  the  more  decent  and 
graceful  Attires,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  the  prefent  Defign, 
to  obferve  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Garments  in  Ufe  with  both 
Sexes,  and  to  give  the  beft  Defcription  of  them  that  can  be 
recovered  at  this  Diftance. 

The  two  moft  common  and  celebrated  Garments  of  the 
Romans  were  the  Toga  and  the  Tunica. 

Th&Toga»  or  Gown,  feems  to  have  been  of  a  femi-cir- 
cular  Form,  without  Sleeves,  different  in  Largenefs,  accord- 
ing to  the  Wealth  or  Poverty  of  the  Wearer,  and  ufed  on- 
ly upon  Occafion  of  appearing  in  Public ;  whence  it  is  often 
called  Vejlis  forenfts  [a). 

The  Colour  of  the  Gown  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  white.  The  common  ObjeQiions,  againft  this  Opi- 
nion, are,  how  it  could  then  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  Toga 
Candida^  ufed  by  Competitors  for  Offices  ?  Or  how  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  we  read  particularly  of  their  wearing  white 
Gowns  on  Holidays  and  public  Feftivals,  as  in  Horace, 

Ilk  repotiay  natales,  aUofque  dierum 
Fejlos  albatus  celebret  (b).  • 

,if  their  ordinary  Gown  were  of  the  fame  Colour  ?  But  both 
thefe  Scruples  are  eafily  folved  ;  for  between  the  Toga  alba, 
and  Candida,  we  may  apprehend  this  Difference,  that  the 
former  was  the  natural  Colour  of  the  Wool,  and  the  other 
Hn  artificial  White,  which  appeared  with  a  greater  Advan- 


(o)  Ftrrar.  ds  rs  Fejliar.  lib.  i.  cap.  a8.  {b)  Lib.  z.  Sat.  a.  60, 

tage 
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tage  of  Luftre ;  and  therefore  Polybius  chufeth  rather  to  call 
the  Candidtate*s  Gown  xa/A-n-^a,,  than  xewii ;  not  of  a  bare 
White,  but  of  a  bright  fhining  Colour :  For  this  Purpofe 
they  made  ufe  of  a  fine  Kind  of  Chalk,  whence  Perjtus  took 
the  Hint  of  Cretatc  Ambitio  [a).  As  to  the  Holidays,  or  fo- 
lemn  Feftivals,  on  which  we  find  the  Romans  always  attired 
in  White,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  all  Perfons  of  Di- 
ftin<£tion  conftantl)  put  on  new  Gowns,  which  were  of  the 
pureft  White,  on  thefe  Occafions ;  and  thofe  of  meaner 
Condition  might  perhaps  chalk  over  their  old  ones,  which 
were  now  grown  rufty  {b). 

The  Difpute  between  Manutius  and  St'gonlus,  whether  the 
Roman  Gown  was  tied  about  with  a  Girdle  or  not,  is  com- 
monly decided  in  Favour  of  Manutius ;  yet  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  beft  Authors  allow  fome  Kind  of  Cin^ure 
to  the  Gown  ;  but  then  it  muft  be  underftood  to  be  per- 
formed only  by  the  Help  of  the  Gown  itfelf,  or  by  that  Part 
of  it,  which,  coming  under  the  right  Arm,  was  drawn  over 
to  the  left  Shoulder,  and  fo  covering  the  Umbo,  or  Knot  of 
Plaights  which  refted  there,  kept  the  Gown  clofe  together. 
This  Lappet  or  Skirt  ^intilian  calls  the  Belty  in  his  Ad- 
vice to  the  Orators  about  this  Matter  :  Ille  qui  fub  humera 
dextro  ad ftniflrum  oblique  ducitur,  uelut  balteusy  necjirangulett 
nec Jluat  [c) . 

This  Belt  being  loofed,  and  the  left  Arm  drawn  in,  the 
Gown  flowed  out,  and  the  Sinus,  or  main  Lappet,  hung 
about  the  Wearer's  Feet ;  this  was  particularly  obferved  in 
Cafar,  who  commonly  let  his  Gown  hang  dragging  after 
him;  whence  Sylla  ufed  to  advife  the  Noblemen,  ut  puerunt^ 
male  pr^ecinfium  caverent  {d). 

The  accurate  Ferrarius  is  certainly  miftaken  as  to  this 
Point;  for  maintaining  that  the  Gown  had  no  Kind  of  Cine- 
tus  but  what  they  called  Gabinus,  he  will  have  this  meant 
only  of  the  Tunica;  but  the  plain  Words  of  Macrobius  make 
fuch  a  Suppofition  impoflible,  and  Laciniam  trahere  exprefly 
points  out  the  Gown  ;  for  the  Tunicy  being  only  a  fhort  Veft, 
cannot  by  any  Means  be  conceived  to  have  a  Lappet  trailing 
on  the  Ground  [e). 

Tlie  fame  Fault,  which  Sylla  obje^led  to  Cafar,  was  com- 
monly obferved  in  Maecenas,  and  is  a  Mark  of  that  effemi- 
nate Softnefs,  which  makes  an  unhappy  Part  of  his  Cha- 
rafter  in  Hiftory. 

{a)  Sat.  5.  -ver.  177.  {h)  Lipf.  EleB.  lib.  i.  cap.  13.  (c)  Injlitut.  lib.  11. 
cap.  3.  [d]  Sueton.  Jul.  cap.  45.  Macrob.  Saturnal.  lib.  z.  cap.  3.  (e)  Gr/e- 
^ius  ad Sueton.JuL 
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The  learned  Greevius  obferves,  that  the  Word  Pracingi 
Was  proper  to  the  Gown,  becaufe  the  Lappet  did  not  clofe 
about  the  whole  Gown,  but  only  the  Fore-part  of  it  ( a). 

The  Cin^ius  Gabinus  is  moft  accurately  defcribed  hy  Ferra- 
riiis  :  Cin^us  Gabinus  non  aliud  fuit  quam  cum  toga  lacinia 
Icevo  brachio  fubdudla  in  tergum  ita  rejiciebatur,  ut  contraBa 
retraheretur  adpeSuSf  atque  ita  in  nodiim  nefieretur  ;  qui  no- 
dus five  cinBus  togam  contrahebat,  brevioremque  JiriBiorem 
reddidit  {b).  "  The  Cinc'lus  Gabinus  was  nothing  elfe,  but 
«*  when  the  Lappet  of  the  Gown,  which  ufed  to  be  brought 
«'  up  to  the  left  Shoulder,  being  drawn  thence,was  caftofFin 

fuch  a  Manner  upon  the  Back,  as  to  come  round  fhort  to 
*«  the  Breaft,  and  there  fatten  in  a  Knot,  which  Knot  or  Cinc- 
««  ture  tucked  up  the  Gown,and  made  it  Sorter  and  tighter.'* 
This  Cin^us  was  proper  only  to  the  Conluls  or  Generals  upon 
fome  extraordinary  Occafions,  as  declaring  War,  burning 
the  Spoils  of  the  Enemy,  devoting  themfelves  to  Death  for 
the  Safety  of  their  Army,  and  the  like :  It  was  borrowed 
from  the  Inhabitants  of  Gabiiy  a  City  of  Campaniay  who  at 
the  Time  of  a  public  Sacrifice,  happening  to  be  attacked 
fuddenly  by  their  Enemies,  were  obliged  through  Hafte  to 
gather  up  their  Gowns  in  this  Manner,  and  fo  march  out 
to  oppofe  them  [c). 

In  their  common  Drefs,  the  upper  Part  of  the  Gown  ufed 
to  lie  over  the  right  Shoulder,  yet  upon  Occafion  it  was 
an  eafy  Matter  to  draw  back  that  Part  again,  and  make  it 
cover  the  Head  ;  and  learned  Men  are  of  Opinion,  that  the 
Romans^  while  they  continued  in  the  City,  made  life  of  this 
Sort  of  Covering  only  for  the  Head,  never  appearing  in  any 
Kind  of  Caps  or  Hats,  unlefs  they  were  on  a  Journey.  Thus 
Plutarch  informs  us  of  the  Deference  paid  to  great  Men  as 
they  pafled  the  Streets  :  oi  vuifxaTm  rZv  u-/9fciirwv  toT?  a|ioi;  TtfA.7,<:  airm^Siv- 

T£j,  KM  Tvx^criv  im  rr.i  ro  If^anov  e^vts?,  i7ro-M>.v7rrovTai.  The 

Romans  when  they  meet  any  Per/on  who  deferves  a  particular 
Refpea,  if  they  chance  to  have  their  Gown  on  their  Head, 
prefently  uncover.  And  the  fame  Author,  reckonmg  up 
the  Marks  of  Honour  which  Sylla  fhewed  Pompey,  adds, 
xttJ  t7;  xs<f*x^s  ttwyovT^  ri  .>^twv,  and  pulling  off  his  Gown  from 
his  Fie  ad. 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  the  Roman  Gowns  were  the  Toga 
Pratexta,  the  Pulla,  the  Sordida,  and  the  Pi^a,  Purpurea, 
Palmata,  Sec.  or  the  Trabea. 


(a)  Ibid.  (b)  De  Re  Fcjliar.  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 

gil.  JEa.  7.  V.  6ia. 


(c)  Serviu!  ad  Fir- 

Every 
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Every  one  knows  that  the  Gown  was  the  difiinguifhing 
Mark  of  the  Romans  from  the  Greeks^  who  wore  the  Pal- 
lium, or  Cloak,  whence  Togatus  and  Palliatus  are  often  ufed 
for  Roman  and  Grecian  ;  as  alfo  that  the  Gown  was  the  pro- 
per Badge  of  Peace,  being  generally  laid  afide  upon  engag- 
ing in  any  martial  Defign ;  yet  it  appears  from  feveral  Paf- 
fages  of  Lhy  and  Plutarch,  that  it  was  fometimes  worn  in 
the  Camp  ;  if  fo,  perhaps  the  Equites  and  Centurions  had  this 
peculiar  Privilege,  and  that  only  when  they  lay  ftill  in  the 
Camp  without  any  Thoughts  of  fudden  Adion,  as  Manutius 
learnedly  conjedures  {a). 

The  Toga  Pratexta  had  a  Border  Purple  round  the 
Edges,  whence  it  took  its  Name,  and  in  AUufion  to  which, 
the  Grecian  Writers  call  it  wmm^<pv^ov,  It  feems  originally  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  Magitlrates  and  fome  of 
the  Priefts,  when  at  firft  introduced  by  T ullus  Hojiilins.  How 
it  came  to  bebeftowed  on  the  young  Men,  is  differently  re- 
lated. Som.e  fancy  that  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  in  a  Triumph 
for  a  Vidory  againfl  the  Sabines,  firft  honoured  his  own  Son 
with  the  PrtPtexta  and  the  Bulla  aurea,  as  Rewards  of  his 
Valour,  for  killing  one  of  the  Enemies  with  his  own  Plands; 
for  as  the  former  was  the  Robe  of  the  Magiftrates,  fo  the 
Bulla  aurea  was  till  then  ufed  only  by  Generals  in  their  trium- 
phal ProcelTion,  being  a  Sort  of  hollow  golden  Ball  hanging 
about  their  Necks,  in  which  was  enclofed  fome  fecret  Amu- 
let or  Prefervative  againft  Envy.  Others,  without  regard- 
ing this  firft  Story,  tells  us,  that  the  fame  Tarquin,  among 
other  wife  Conftitutions,  took  particular  Care  in  afTigning 
the  proper  habit  to  the  Boys,  and  accordingly  ordained  that 
the  Sons  of  Noblemen  (hould  make  IJfe  of  the  Prcetexta  and 
the  Bulla  aurea,  provided  their  Fathers  had  born  any  curule 
OfTice,  and  that  the  reft  fliould  wear  the  Pratexta  only;  as 
low  as  the  Sons  of  thofe  who  had  ferved  on  Horfeback  in 
the  Army  the  full  Time  that  the  Law  required.  A  third 
Party  refer  the  Original  of  this  Cuftom  to  Romulus  himfelf, 
as  the  Confequence  of  a  Promife  made  to  the  Sabine  Virgins, 
that  he  would  beftow  a  very  confiderable  Mark  of  Honour 
on  the  firft  Child  that  was  born  to  any  of  them  by  a  Roman 
Father.  Many  believe  that  the  Reafon  of  giving  them 
the  Bulla  and  the  Pratexta  was,  that  the  former,  being 
fhaped  like  an  Heart,  might,  as  often,  as  they  looked  on 
it,  be  no  inconfiderable  Incitement  to  Courage ;   and  that 


{a)  Ds  ^afitis  fer  Bfijl.  lib.  2.  Ep.  i. 
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the  Purple  of  the  Gown  might  remind  them  of  the  Modefty 
which  became  them  at  that  Age  {a). 

But  on  what  Account  foever  this  Inftitution  took  its  Rife, 
it  was  conftantly  obferved  by  all  the  Sons  of  the  Ingenui,  or 
Free-born.  The  Libertini  too  in  latter  Times  obtained  the 
Privilege,  only  inftead  of  the  golden  Bulla  they  wore  a  Lea- 
thern one,  as  Jmwh^z/ intimates,  Sat.i^.  164. 

 Etrufcum  puero  Jf  contlgit  aurum, 

Vel  nodus  tantum  &  ftgnum  de  paupere  loro. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Boys  changed  this  Gown 
at  the  Age  of  14  Years  for  the  Toga  Vtrilis  ;  but  Monfieur 
D^c/Vr  makes  this  a  great  Miftake  ;  for  till  they  were  13 
Years  old,  he  fays,  they  wore  a  Sort  of  Veft  with  Sleeves, 
which  they  called  Alicata  Chlamys,  and  then  left  off  that  to 
put  on  the  Pratexta,  which  they  did  not  change  till  they  had 
reached  the  Age  of  Puberty,  or  the  17  th  Year  {b). 

It  is  a  very  pertinent  Remark,  that  this  Pratexta  was  not 
only  a  Token  of  the  Youth  and  Quality  of  the  Wearer,  but 
befides  this  had  the  Repute  of  a  facred  Habit ;  and  therefore, 
when  they  afllgned  it  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Boys,  they  had  this 
efpecial  Confideration,  that  it  might  be  a  Kind  of  Guard  or 
Defence  to  them  againft  the  Injuries  to  which  that  Age  was 
expofed  (c).  Thus  the  poor  Boy  in  Horace  cries  out  to  the 
Witch  Canidia  that  was  tormenting  him. 

Per  hoc  inane  purpura  decus  precor.        Epod.  5. 

And  Perfms  calls  it  cujlos  purpura  in  his  5th  Satyr.  But 
i^intilian  mofl:  exprefly.  Ego  vobis  allego  etiam  tlludfacrum 
pratextarumyqno  facerdotesvelantur,  quo  Magijlratus,  quo  in- 
firmitatem  pueritits  facram  facimus  ac  venerabilem  [d).  "  I  al- 
**  ledge  too  the  facred  Habit  of  the  Pratexta,  the  Robe  of 
"  Priefts  and  Magiftrates,  and  that  by  which  we  derive  an 
"  holy  Reverence  and  Veneration  to  the  helplefs  Condition 
"  of  Childhood.'* 

We  find  farther,  that  the  Citizen's  Daughters  were  allow- 
ed a  Sort  of  Pratexta,  which  they  wore  till  the  Day  of  Mar- 
riage. Thus  Cicero  agzwd  Ferres,  Eripies pupilla  togam  pra^ 
textam.  And  Proper ti us,  Mox  ubi  jam  facibus  cejfit  pratexta 
maritis.  The  Pratorii  and  Confu!ares  too,  {if  not  all  the  Sena- 
tors) at  the  Ludi  Romani  made  Ufe  of  the  Pratexta  (<?).  And 
the  Matrons  on  the  Caprotine  Nones  celebrated  the  Feftival 
in  this  Sort  of  Gown  (f). 

'  {a)  Macroh.  Satuma!.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  {>')  Dacier  on  Horace,  lib.  5.  Ode  5. 
(f)  Dacter,  ibid.  {J)  In  Dalamat.  (<?)  Cicero  thilip.  z.  (f)lUrro 
de  Line.  Lat,  iib.  5. 
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The  Toga  pura  was  the  ordinary  Garmenr  of  private  Per- 
fons  when  they  appeared  abroad,  fo  called  becaufe  it  had  not 
the  leaft  Addition  of  Purple  to  the  White ;  we  meet  with 
the  fame  Gown  under  the  Name  of  Virilis  and  Libera :  It 
was  called  Toga  virilis,  or  the  manly  Gown,  becaufe  when 
the  Youths  came  to  Man*s  Eftate,  or  to  the  Age  of  1 7 
Years,  they  changed  the  Pratexta  for  this  Habit,  as  was 
before  obferved;  on  which  Occafion  the  Friends  of  the 
Youth  carried  him  into  the  Forum  {or  fometimes  into  the 
Capitol)  and  attired  him  in  the  new  Gown  with  Abundance 
of  Ceremony.  This  they  called  dies  tirocinii,  the  Day  on 
which  he  commenced  a  Tiro^  in  Relation  to  the  Army,where 
he  was  now  capacitated  to  ferve. 

It  had  the  Name  of  Toga  libera,  becaufe  at  this  Time  the 
young  Men  entered  on  a  State  of  Freedom,  and  were  deli- 
ii'ered  from  the  Power  of  their  Tutors  and  InftruQ:ors.  Thus 
the  young  Gentleman  intimates  in  Perjius: 

Cum  pritnum  pavido  cujlos  mihi  purpura  cejpt, 

Bullaque  fuccinBis  laribui  donata  pependit ; 

Cum  blandi  comites,  totaque  impune  fuburra 

Permijft  Jparfijfe  oculosjam  candidus  umbo.       Sat,  5. 30. 

When  firft  my  childifh  Robe  refign'd  its  Charge, 
And  left  meunconfin'd  to  live  at  large  j 
When  now  my  golden  Bulla  (hung  on  high  1 
To  Houfhold-Gods)  declar'd  me  paft  a  Boy,  > 
And  my  white  Plaights  proclaim'd  my  Liberty ;  j 
When  with  my  wild  Companions  I  could  rowl 
iprom  Street  to  Street,  and  fin  without  Controul. 

Dryden. 

But  for  all  this  Liberty,  they  had  one  remarkable  Reftraint, 
being  obliged  for  the  firft  whole  Year  to  keep  their  Arms 
within  their  Gown,  as  an  Argument  of  Modefty.  This  Ci- 
cero obferves.  Nobis  quidem  olim  annus  er at  unus  ad  cobiben- 
dum  brachium  toga  conftitutus  (a). 

The  Toga  pulla  and  fordida  are  very  commonly  confound- 
ed; yet,  upon  a  'ftrift.  Enquiry,  it  will  appear  that  the  firft 
Sort  was  proper  to  Perfons  in  Mourning,  being  made  of 
black  Cloth,  whence  the  Perfons  were  called  atrati.  The 
Toga  fordida  was  black  as  well  as  the  other,  but  from  a  dif- 
ferent Caufe,  having  grown  fo  by  the  long  wearing  and  fully- 
ing  of  it  J  and  this  (as  has  been  already  obferved)  was  worn 


(a)  Cicera  prs  Calio. 
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by  the  Prlfoners  at  their  Trial,  as  well  as  by  the  common 
People.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  Fullattf  whorrt 
we  meet  with  in  the  Claffics,  were  not  only  thofe  who  wore 
the  Toga  pulla,  or  the  Toga  fordida,,  but  iuch  too  as  were 
attired  in  the  Penulce  or  Lc^cerncEy  which  were  iifualiy  black. 
Thus  the  learned  Cafaiibon  interprets  pullatorum  turba  in 
Suetonius  (a),  and  ^nntilian  cnWs  the  Kahhle  pullatus  circu- 
lus  (b),  and  pullata  hirba{c).  Hence  it  may  reafonably  be 
conie6lured,  that  when  the  Roman  State  was  turned  into 
a  Monarchy,  the  Gowns  began  to  be  laid  afide  by  Men  of 
the  lower  Rank,  the  Pemila  and  Lacerna  being  introduced 
in  their  Room,  and  commonly  worn  without  them,  or  fome- 
times  over  them.  This  Irregularity  had  gained  a  great 
Head,  even  in  Augujlm's  Time,  who,  to  refiify  it  in  fome 
Meafure,  commanded  the  ALdiles  that  they  fhould  fufFer  no 
Perfon  in  the  Forum  or  Circus  to  wear  the  Lacerna  over  his 
Govv^n  as  was  then  a  common  Prattice.  The  fame  excellent 
Prince  taking  Notice  at  a  public  Meeting  of  an  innumera- 
ble Company  of  Rabble  in  thefe  indecent  Habits,  cried  out 
•with  Indignation,  En 

Romanes  Rerum  dominos  gentemque  togatam  {d)f 

The  Toga  piila,  purpurea,  palmata,  the  confular  Trahea, 
the  Paludamentum,  and  the  Chlamys,  had  very  little  Dif- 
ference (except  that  the  laft  but  one  is  often  given  to  milita- 
ry Officers  in  general,  and  fometimes,pa{res  for  the  common 
Sx)ldiers  Coat  {e),  and  are  indifferently  ufed  one  for  the  other, 
being  the  Robes  of  State  proper  to  the  Kings,  Confuls,  Em- 
perors, and  all  Generals  during  their  Triumph.  This  Sort 
of  Gown  was  called  Pi^ia,  from  the  rich  Embroidery,  with 
Figures  in  Phrygian  Work;  and  purpurea,  becaufe  the 
Ground-work  was  Purple.  The  Toga  palmata  indeed  very 
feldom  occurs,  but  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  the  fame 
with  the  former,  called  fo  on  the  fame  Account  as  the  Tu^ 
nica  palmata,  which  will  be  defcribed  hereafter.  That  it  was 
a  Part  of  the  triumphal  Habit,  Af^rr//a/ intimates, 

1  comes,  y  magnos  tllafa  merere  triumphos, 

Palmati^que  ducem  (fed  cito)  redde  toga,    vii.  I. 

Antiquaries  are  very  little  agreed  in  Reference  to  the  Tra- 
hea. Paulus  Manutius  was  certainly  wrong,  when  he  fancied 
it  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Toga  pi£ia,  and  he  is  accordingly 

"\a]  Augujl.  cap.  40.  (^)Lib.  a.  cap.  !2.  (<r)  Lib.  6.  cap.  4.  •{'^)  Suetoti. 
^uguji.  cap.  40.       (<f)  V id.  Bay/,  de  Re  Fefl.'u^.  II. 

corre6led 
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corrected  by  Gravius  {a).  The  general  Opinion  follows  the 
Diftinfition  of  Servius  and  Scaliger  into  three  Sorts,  one  pro- 
per to  the  Kings,  another  to  the  Confuls,  and  a  third  to  the 
Augurs.  But  IJpftus  [b)  and  Rubenius  {c)  acknowledge  only 
one  proper  Sort  of  Trabea  belonging  to  the  Kings ;  being  a 
white  Gown  bordered  with  Purple,  and  adorned  with  clavi 
or  trabes  of  Scarlet:  Whereas  the  Vefts  of  the  Confuls,  the 
Augurs,  and  the  Emperors,  were  called  by  the  fame  Name, 
only  becaufethey  were  made  in  the  fame  Form;  for  the  old 
Paludamentum  of  the  Generals  was  all  Scarlet,  only  bordered 
with  Purple;  and  the  Chlamydes  of  the  Emperors  were  all 
Purple,  commonly  beautified  with  a  golden  or  embroidered 
Borderi 

Sidoniam  piBo  cblamydem  circumdata  limbo.    Vlrg.  Mn.  4. 

When  the  Emperors  were  themfelves  Confuls,  they  wore 
a  Trabea  adorned  with  Gems,  which  were  allowed  to  none 
elfe.  Claudian,  in  his  Poems  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fixth 
ConTulftiip  of  Honorius,  alludes  exprefly  to  this  Cuftom. 

 Cin^ius  mutata  Gabinos 

Dives  Hydafpais  augefcat  purpura  gemmis. 

And  again, 

 Afperat  Indus 

Velamenta  lapis,  pretiofaquefla  fmaragdis 
DuBa  virent  ' 

And  in  the  laft, 

Membraque  gemmato  trabea  viridantia  cin£lu. 

There  are  feveral  other  Names  under  which  we  fometimes 
find  the  Gown,  which  have  not  yet  been  explained,  nor 
would  be  of  much  Ufe,  if  thoroughly  underftood  :  Such  as 
the  Toga  unduiata,  fericulata,  paverata,  Phryxiana^  fcutu- 
lata,  &c.  See  Ferrar.  de  Re  Veft.  lib.  2.  cap.  10. 

The  T unica,  or  clofe  Coat,  was  the  common  Garment 
worn  within  Doors  by  itfelf,  and  abroad  under  the  Gown: 
The  Proktarii,  the  Capite  cenfi,  and  the  reft  of  the  Vulgar, 
could  not  afford  to  wear  the  Toga,  and  fo  went  in  their  Tmt 
72/V/;  whence  Hor^jtc^  calls  the  Rabble  tunic atus  popellus,  and 
the  Author  of  the  Dialogue  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  popiilus  tu- 
nicatus.    The  antient  ^ow^n/,  as  Gellius  informs  us  (^i),  at 

(a)  Prafat.  ad  i  Vol  Thef.  Rom.  [b)  Ad  Tacit.  Ann.  3.  {c)  De  Re  Vefiiar 
fS  fracipue  de  Laticlav.  lib.  i.  cap.  5.       {d)  Lib,  7.  cap.  li, 

Z  4  fii-ft 
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firft  were  cloathed  only  in  the  Gown,  In  a  little  Time  they 
found  the  Convenience  of  a  fhort  ft  rait  Tunic,  that  did  not 
cover  the  Arms ;  like  the  Grecian  i^ctfj^ihi.  Afterwards  they 
had  Sleeves  coming  down  to  the  Elbow,  but  no  farther. 
Hence  Suetonius  tells  us  that  C<£far  was  remarkable  in  his  Ha- 
bit, becaufe  he  wore  the  Laticlavian  Tunic,  clofed  with  Ga- 
therings about  his  Wrift  («).  Rubenius  thinks  he  might  ufe 
this  Piece  of  Singularity  to  ftiew  himfelf  defcended  from  th«j 
TrojanSi  to  whom  Romulus  objeds,  m  Firgil,  as  an  Argu- 
ment of  their  Effeminacy, 

Et  tunicde  matiicas,  ^  babent  redimicula  mitra  {b). 

And  lulus,  or  Afcanius,  is  ftill  to  be  feen  drefled  after  the 
fame  Manner  in  the  old  Gems  (r). 

Yet  in  the  Declenfion  of  the  Empire,  the  Tunics  did  not 
only  reach  down  to  the  Ankles,  whence  they  were  called  Ta- 
lares,  but  had  Sleeves  alfo  coming  down  to  the  Hands,  which 
gave  them  the  Name  of  Cbirodota.  And  now  it  was  count- 
ed as  fcandalous  to  appear  without  Sleeves,  as  it  had  been  hi- 
therto  to  be  feen  in  them.  And  therefore,  in  the  Writers 
of  that  Age,  we  commonly  find  the  accufed  Perfons  at  a 
Trial  habited  in  the  Tunic  without  Sleeves,  as  a  Mark  of 
Infamy  and  Difgrace  id). 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  the  Tunic  were  the  Palmafa,  the  An^ 
gujliclavia,  and  the  Laticlavia. 

The  Tunica  Palmat a  was  worn  by  Generals  in  a  Triumph, 
and  perhaps  always  under  the  Toga  pi^a.  It  had  its  Name 
cither  from  the  great  Breadth  of  the  Clavi,  equal  to  the  Palm 
of  the  Hand ;  or  elfe  from  the  Figures  of  Palnis,  embroider- 
ed on  it  (<?). 

The  Critics  in  general  are  ftrangely  divided  about  the 
Clavi.  Some  fancy  them  to  have  been  a  Kind  of  Flowers  in- 
terwoven in  the  Cloth  :  Others  will  have  them  to  be  thp 
Buttons  or  Clafps  by  which  the  Tunic  was  held  together. 
A  third  Sort  contend,  that  the  Latus  Clavus  was  nothing  elfe 
.but  a  7m«/V bordered  with  Purple.  Scaliger  thinks  the  Clavi 
did  not  belong  properly  to  the  Veft,  bnt  hung  down  from 
the  Neck,  like  Chains  and  Ornaments  of  that  Nature.  But 
themoft  general  opinion  makes  them  to  have  been  Studs  or 
Purls,  fomething  like  Heads  of  Nails,  of  Purple  or  Gold, 
.worked  into  the  Tunic. 

All  the  for  mer  Conjefturesare  learnedly  refuted  by  the  ac- 
curate Rubenius,  who  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  Gav$ 

{a)  Suet.  Jul.  cap.  45.  {h)  ^neid.  xi.  €\$.  {c)  Rubenius  de  La-; 

//V/a?-.  lib.  I.  cap,  I  a.         {d)  Ibidem,         {ej  Fejius  in  voce, 

were 
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■were  no  more  than  Purple  Lines  or  Streaks  running  along 
the  Middle  of  the  Garments,  which  were  afterwards  im- 
proved to  golden  and  embroidered  Lines  of  the  fame  Na- 
ture. We  muft  not  therefore  fuppofe  them  to  have  receiv- 
ed their  Name  from  the  Heads  of  Nails,  to  which  they  bore 
no  Refemblance  ;  but  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  Anti- 
ents  ufed  to  inlay  their  Cups  and  other  precious  Utenfils 
with  Studs  of  Gold,  or  other  ornamental  Materials.  Thefe, 
from  their  Likenefs  to  Nail-heads,  they  called  in  general 
Clavi :  So  that  it  was  very  natural  to  ufe  the  fame  Word  t© 
fignify  thefe  Lines  of  Purple,  or  other  Colours  which  were 
of  a  different  Kind  from  all  the  reft  of  the  Garment,  as  thofe 
•antient  Clavi  were  of  a  different  Colour  and  Figure  from  the 
Veflels  which  they  adorned. 

Thefe  Streaks  were  either  tranfverfe  or  ftraight  down  the 
Veft;  the  former  were  ufed  only  in  the  Liveries  of  the  Pop^e, 
and  other  public  Servants,  by  the  Muficians,  and  fome  Com- 
panies of  Artificers,  and  now  and  then  by  the  Women,  be- 
ing termed  Paragaudte.  The  proper  Clavi  came  ftraight 
down  the  Veft,  one  of  them  making  the  Tunict  which  they 
called  the  Angujiiclavei  and  two  the  Laticlave. 

However  this  Opinion  has  been  applauded  by  the  Learn- 
ed, Monfieur  Dacierh  Judgment  of  the  Matter  cannot  fail 
to  meet  with  a  kind  Reception. 

He  tells  us,  that  the  Clavi  were  no  more  than  Purple  Ga- 
loons,  with  which  they  bordered  the  Fore-part  of  the  Tu- 
nicy  on  both  Sides,  in  the  Place  where  it  came  together. 
The  broad  Galoons  made  the  Laticlave ;  and  the  narrow 
the  Angujliclave.  Therefore  they  are  ftrangely  miftaken, 
who  make  the  only  Difference  between  the  two  Vefts 
to  confift  in  this,  that  the  one  had  but  a  fingle  ClavuSj  the 
other  two,  and  that  the  Senatorian  Clavus,  being  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Veft,  could  pofTibly  be  but  one :  For  it  is 
-very  plain  they  had  each  of  them  two  Galoons,  binding  the 
two  Sides  of  the  Coat  where  it  opened  before ;  fo  that  join- 
ing together  with  the  Sides,  they  appeared  juft  in  the  Mid- 
dle ;  whence  the  Greeks  called  fuch  a  Veft  fMa-mo^<^viav.  That 
the  Galoons  were  fewed  on  both  Sides  of  the  Coat,  is  evi- 
dent beyond  Dilpute  from  the  following  PafTage  of  Farrot 
Nam  ft  qiiis  tunicam  ita  confuit,  ut  altera  plagula  fit  anguftis 
clavisi  altera  latis,  utraque  pars  in  fuo  genere  caret  analogia^ 
«  For  if  any  one  fhould  few  a  Coat  In  this  Manner,  that 
*«  one  Side  fhould  have  a  broad  Galoon,  and  the  other  a 
^'  narrow  one,  neither  Part  has  any  Thing  properly  anfwer- 

ing  to  it,"  As  to  the  Name  of  the  Claviy  he  thinks  there 
needs  no  farther  Reafon  to  be  given,  than  that  the  Antients 

called 
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called  any  Thing,  "which  was  made  with  Defign  to  be  put 
upon  another  Clavus  (a). 

It. has  been  a  received  Opinion,  that  the  £ngujliclave  di- 
ftinguifhed  the  Knights  from  the  common  People  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Laticlave  did  the  Senators  from  thofe  of  the 
Equeftrian  Rank  ;  but  Rubenius  avers,  that  there  was  no 
Manner  of  Difference  between  the  Tunics  of  the  Knights,  and 
thofe  of  the  Commons.  This  Conjecture  feems  to  be  favoured 
by  Appta7h  in  the  feccnd  Book  of  his  Hiftory,  where  tells  us, 

Tor?  &£^tt7rasriv  EwiWv®-.  **  The  Slave  in  Habit  goes  like  his  Ma- 
««  fter;  and,  excepting  only  the  Senator's  Robe,  all  other 
*«  Garments  are  common  to  the  Servants."  And  PlJny^ 
when  he  fays  that  the  Rings  diftinguiflied  the  Equeftrian 
Order  from  the  common  People,  as  their  Tunic  did  the  Se- 
nate from  thofe  that  wore  the  Rings,  would  not  probably 
have  omitted  the  other  Diftin6lion,  had  it  been  real.  Be- 
fides  both  thefe  Authorities,  Lampridius,  in  the  Life  of  AleX'- 
under  Sevcrusj  confirms  the  prefent  AfTertion.  He  acquaints 
us  that  the  aforefaid  Emperor  had  fome  Thoughts  of  alTign- 
ing  a  proper  Habit  to  Servants  different  from  that  of  their 
Maftcrs :  But  his  great  Lawyers,  Ulpian  and  Paulus,  dif- 
fuaded  him  from  the  Projeft,  as  what  would  infallibly  give 
Occafion  to  much  Qnarelling  and  DilTenfion;  fo  that,  upon 
the  Whole,  he  was  contented  only  to  diflinguifti  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  Knights  by  their  Clavus. 

But  all  this  Argument  will  come  to  nothing,  unlefs  we 
can  clear  the  Point  about  the  Ufe  of  Purple  among  the  Ro- 
manst  which  the  Civilians  tell  us  was  ftriCtly  forbidden  the 
common  People  under  the  Emperors.  It  may  therefore  be 
obferved,  that  all  the  Prohibitions  of  this  Nature  were  rcr- 
ftrained  to  fome  particular  Species  of  Purple.  Thus  Julius 
Cafar  forbad  the  Ufe  of  the  Gonchylian  Garments,  or  the 
ixa^yihi  {/}).  And  Akro  5/terwards  prohibited  the  ordinary 
Ufe  of  the  Amethyiline,  or  Tyrian  Purple  (c).  Thefe  Con- 
je61ures  of  Rubenius  need  no  better  Confirmation  than  that 
they  are  repeated  and  approved  by  the  mofl  judicious  Gra- 
vius  ( J). 

According  to  this  Opinion,  it  is  an  eafy  Matter  to  recon- 
cile the  Conteft  between  Manutius  and  Lipfiusi  and  the  infe- 
.rior  Critics  of  both  Parlies,  about  the  Colour  of  the  Tunic,. 
the  former  afferting  it  to  be  Purple,  and  the  other  White  : 
For  it  is  evident  it  might  be  called  either,  if  we  fuppofe  the 

(a)  Dacier  on  Horace,  lib.  2.  Sat.  5.  (i)  Sueton.  Jul.  cap.  43.  (cj  Idem 
Nerone,  cap.  ^t.       \d)  Suetort.  Jul.  4^.  Otho.  10.  Dimitian.  lo. 

Ground- 
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Ground- Work  to  have  been  White,  with  the  Addition  of 
thefe  Purple  Lifts. 

As  to  the  Perfons  who  had  the  Honour  of  wearing  the 
Laticlave,  it  may  be  maintained,  that  the  Sons  of  thofe  iS"^- 
mtors,  who  were  Patn'ctanf,  had  the  Privilege  of  ufing  this 
Veft  in  their  Childhood,  together  with  the  Pratexta.  But 
the  Sons  of  thofe  Senators  who  were  not  Patricians^  did  not 
put  on  the  Laticlavci  till  they  applied  themfelves  to  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  Common-wealth,  and  to  bearing  Offices  (a). 
Yet  Augujlus  changed  this  Cuftom,  and  gave  the  Sons  of 
any  Senators  Leave  to  affume  the  Laticlave  prefently  after 
the  Time  of  their  putting  on  the  Toga  Virilis,  though  they 
were  not  yet  capable  of  Honours  {b).  And  by  the  particular 
Favour  of  the  Emperors,  the  fame  Privilege  was  allowed  to 
the  more  fplendid  Families  of  the  Knights,  Thus  Ovid 
fpeaks  of  himfelf  and  Brother,  who  are  known  to  have  been 
of  the  Equejirian  Order  : 

Inter ea,  tacito,  pajfu,  labentibus  annis, 
Liherior fratri fumpta  mihique  toga; 
Induiturque  humeris  cum  lata  purpura  clavoy  &c.  (f). 

And  Statius  of  Metius  Celer,  whom  in  another  Place  he 
t^rms  Splendidijpmus  (d),  (the  proper  Stile  of  the  Knights.) 

 Puer  hie  fudavit  in  armis 

Notus  adhuc  tantum  majoris  munere  clavi  (e). 

Befides  the  Gown  and  Tunic,  we  hardly  meet  with  any 
Garments  of  the  Roman  Original,  or  that  deferve  the  Labour 
of  an  Enquiry  into  their  Difference.  Yet,  among  thefe,  the 
Lacerna  and  the  Penula  occur  more  frequently  than  any  other. 
In  the  old  Comment  upon  Perftus,  Sat.  i.  Ver.  68.  They 
are  both  called  Pallia  ;  which  Identity  of  Names  might  pro- 
bably arife  from  the  near  Refemblance  they  bore  one  to  the 
other,  and  both  to  the  Grecian  Pallium.  The  Lacerna  was 
firft  ufed  in  the  camp,  but  afterwards  admitted  into  the  Ci- 
ty, and  worn  upon  their  Gowns  to  defend  them  from  the 
Weather.  The  Penula  was  fometimes  ufed  with  the  fame 
Defign,  but,  being  fhorter  and  fitter  for  Expedition,  it  vs^as 
chiefly  worn  upon  a  Journey  (f). 

Ruhenius  will  have  the  Lacerna  and  the  Penula  to  be  both 
clofe-bodied  Kind  of  Frocks,  girt  about  in  the  Middle,  the 

(a)  See  Tliny,  Lib.  8.  Epifl.  (h)  Sueton.  Aug.  cap.  37.     (c)  Trljlium 

1.  iii.  Eleg.  10.  [d)  Prafat.adX.  2.  Syharum.  [e)  Sjlv.  1.  3.  cartn.  a. 
(/)  Set  Li/>J\  Ekfl.  1.  1.  c.  13.       Dr.  Holyday  on  Juvenal,  Sat.  i. 

only 
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only  Difference  between  them  being,  that  the  Penulte  were 
always  brown,  the  Lacerna  of  no  certain  Colour  ;  and  that 
th€  CuculliUy  the  Cowl  or  Hood,  was  fewed  on  the  former, 
but  worn  as  a  diftind  Thing  from  the  other  (a).  But  Ferrari- 
vs,  who  has  fpent  a  whole  Book  in  animadverting  on  that 
Author,  wonders  that  any  Body  (hould  be  fo  ignorant,  as 
rot  to  know  thefe  two  Garments  to  have  been  of  a  quite  di- 
H'mdi  Species  (b). 

It  will  be  expefted  that  the  Habits  of  the  Roman  Priefts 
Ihould  be  particularly  defcribed ;  but  we  have  no  certain  In^ 
telligence,only  what  concerns  the  Chief  of  them,  the  Augurs, 
the  Flamens,  and  the  Pontifices.  The  Augurs  wore  the  Tra- 
bea  firft  dyed  with  Scarlet,  and  afterwards  with  Purple.  Ru- 
benius  takes  the  Robe  which  Herod  in  Derifion  put  on  our 
Saviour  to  have  been  of  this  Nature,  becaufe  St.  Matthew 
calls  it  Scarlet,  and  St.  Luke  Purple.  Cicero  ufeth  Dibaphus  (a 
Garment  twice  dyed)  for  the  Augural  Robe  {c). 

The  proper  Robe  of  the  Flamens  was  the  Lanai  a  Sort  of 
Purple  Cblamys,  or  almoft  a  double  Gown,  fattened  about 
the  Neck  with  a  Buckle  or  Clafp.  It  was  interwoven  curi- 
oufly  with  Gold,  fo  as  to  appear  very  fplendid  and  magnifi-- 
cent.    Thus  Firgil  defcribes  his  Hero  in  his  Habit, 

.   —Tyrioque  ardebat  murice  lana 

Demijfa  ex  burner  is:  dives  qua  munera  Dido 

Feceratt  tff  ienui  telas  di forever  at  auro.     /En.  iv.  262. 

The  Pontiffs  had  the  Honour  of  ufing  the  Pr^texta ;  and 
fo  had  the  Epulones,  as  we  learn  from  Livj,  Lib.  43. 

The  Priefts  were  remarkable  for  their  Modefty  of  Appa- 
rel, and  therefore  they  made  ufe  only  of  the  common  Pur- 
ple, never  affeding  the  more  chargeable  and  fplendid. 
Thus  Cicero,  Vejiitus  ofper  noflra  bac  purpura  plebeia  ac  pene 
fufca  (d).  He  calls  it  our  Purple,  becaufe  he  himfelf  was  a 
Member  of  the  College  of  Augurs. 

There  are  two  farther  Remarks  which  may  be  made  in 
Reference  to  the  Habits  in  general.  Firft,  that,  in  the  Time 
of  any  public  Calamity,  it  was  an  ufual  Cuftom  to  change 
their  Apparel,  as  an  Argument  of  Humility  and  Contrition  ; 
of  which  we  meet  with  many  Inflances  in  Hiflory.  On  fuch 
Occafions  the  Senators  laid  by  the  Laticlave,  and  appeared 
only  in  the  Habit  of  Knights  :  The  Magiftrates  threw  afide 
the  Pratexta,   and  came  abroad  in  the  Senatorian  Garb ; 

{a)  De  Laticlav.  lib.  i .  cap.  6.  {!>)  ^tialeSi  He  Re  Veft.  cap.  ult. 

(()  f:j>i^.  Famil.  Mb.  a.EfiJl.  i6.  {J)  fro  Sextio. 

ThQ 
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The  Knights  left  off  their  Rings,  and  the  Commons  chang- 
ed their  Gowns  for  the  Sagum  or  MiUtary  Coat  {a). 

The  other  Remark  is  the  Obfervation  of  the  great  Cafau- 
hon,  that  the  Habit  of  the  Antients,  and  particularly  of  the 
Romans,  in  no  Refpefit  differed  more  from  the  Modern  Drefs, 
than  in  that  they  had  nothing  anfwering  to  our  Breeches  and 
Stockings,  which  if  we  were  to  exprefs  in  Latttit  we  (houtd 
call  femoralia  and  tibialia.  Yet,  inftead  of  thefe,  under  theif 
lower  Tunics  or  Waiftcoats,  they  fometimes  bound  their 
Thighs  and  Legs  round  with  Silken  Scarfs  or  fajcia ;  though 
thefe  had  now  and  then  the  Name  of  fesminalia,  or  femoralia 
and  tibialia,  from  the  Parts  to  which  they  were  applied  {b). 

As  to  the  Habit  of  the  other  Sex,  in  the  antient  Times  of 
the  Common-wealth,  the  Gown  was  ufed  alike  by  Men  and 
Women  {c).  Afterwards  the  Women  took  up  the  Stola  and 
the  Palla  for  their  feparate  Drefs.  The  Stola  was  their  ordi- 
nary Veft,  worn  within  Doors,  coming  down  to  their  An- 
kles :  When  they  went  abroad  they  flung  over  it  the  PalU  or 
Pallium,  a  long  open  Manteau  {d),  which  covered  the  Stola 
and  their  whole  Body.    Thus  Horace, 

Ad  talcs  flola  demiffa  \£  circumdata  palla  (<?). 

And  Virgil,  defcribing  the  Habit  of  Camilla, 

Pro  crinali  auro,prQ  longa  tegmine  palla, 
J'igridis  exuviae  per  dorfum  a  vertice  pendent  (f). 

Rubenius  has  found  this  Difference  in  the  Stola,  that  ihofe 
of  the  ordinary  Women  were  white,  trimmed  with  golden 
Purls  {g) : 

They  dreffed  their  Heads  with  what  they  called  Vitta  and 
J'^j/f/W,  Ribbons  and  thin  Safhes;  and  the  laft  Sort  they  twift- 
ed  round  their  whole  Body,  next  to  the  Skin,  to  make  them 
llender;  to  which  Terence  alludes  in  h\s  Eunuch  [h). 

Haud ftmilis  virgo  eji  virginum  nojlrarum ;  quas  matres fludent 
Demijfis  bumeris  ejfe,  mn^o  peflore,  ut  graciles  ftent. 

The  former,  Ovid  makes  to  be  the  diftinguifhing  Badge 
of  honeft  Matrons  and  chafte  Virgins. 

EJle  procul  vitta  tenues,  injigne  pudoris  {i). 

{a)  See  Ferrar.  de  Re  Vejliar  lib.  i.  cap.  27.       {h)  Suetcn.  Augujl.  cap. 
Cafaubon  ad  locum.      ( c)  Vid.  Ferrar.  de  Re  f^eJS.i'ih.  a.  cap.  17       (d)  Dacier' 
on  Horace,  lib.  I.  Sat.  %.  ver.  99,      {e)  Horace,  ibid.      (/)  Min.  1 1.  ver.  e^j6. 
ig)  De  Laticlav.  lib.  i.  cap.  l6.      (/')  A^.  4.  Seen.  3.       [i]  De  Art.  Amand. 
lib.  I. 

And 
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And  defcribing  the  chafte  Daphncy  he  fays, 
Vitta  coercebat  pofttos  fine  lege  capillos  [a). 

It  is  very  obfervable,  that  the  common  Courtezans  were 
not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  Stohy  but  obliged  to  wear  a 
Sort  of  Gown,  as  a  Mark  of  Infamy,  by  Reafon  of  its  Re- 
femblance  to  the  Habit  of  the  oppofite  Sex.  Hence  in  that 
Piace-of  Horace, 

 ^J^id  inter  

Ef,  in  matrona,  ancilla,  peccefve  togata?  L.  T.  S.  2.  V.  53. 

The  moftjudiciousDflc/Vrunderftands  by  Togata  the  Cour- 
tezan* in  Oppofition  both  to  the  Matron  and  the  Serving- 
Maid. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  Women  wore  the  Lacerna 
too:  But  the  Rife  of  this  Opinion  is  owing  to  their  Miftake 
of  that  Verfe  in  Juvenal, 

Ipfe  lacernata  cum fe  ja^aret  arnica. 

Where  it  muft  be  obferved  that  the  Poet  does  not  fpeak 
of  the  kept  Miftrefles,  but  of  the  Eunuch  Sporus,  upon 
whom  Nero  made  an  Experiment  in  order  to  change  his  Sex. 
So  that  "JuvenaPs  Lacernata  arnica  is  no  more  than  if  we 
fliould  fay  a  Mifrefs  in  Breeches. 

The  Attire  of  the  Head  and  Feet  will  take  in  all  that  re- 
mains of  this  Subjeft.  As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  it  has  been  a 
former  Remark  that  the  Roman's  ord\r\?L\\\y  ufed  none,  except 
the  Lappet  of  their  Gown  ;  and  this  was  not  a  conftant  Co- 
ver, but  only  occafional,  to  avoid  the  Rain,  Sun,  or  other 
accidental  Inconveniencies.  Hence  it  is  that  we  fee  none  of 
the  old  Statues  with  any  thing  on  their  Heads,  except  now 
and  then  a  Wreath,  or  fomething  of  that  Nature.  Eufathius, 
on  the  firft  of  the  Odyjfes,  tells  us  that  the  Latins  derived  this 
Cuftom  of  going  bare-headed  from  the  Greeks,  it  being  no- 
torious, that  in  the  Age  of  the  Heroes,  110  Kind  of  Hats  or 
Caps  were  at  all  in  Ufe:  Nor  is  there  any  fuch  Thing  to  be 
met  with  in  Homer.  Yet  at  fome  particular  Times  we  find 
the  Romans  ufing  fome  Sort  of  Covering  for  the  Head  :  as  at 
the  Sacrifices,  at  the  public  Games,  at  the  Feaft  of  Saturn, 
upon  a  Journey,  or  a  warlike  Expedition.  Some  Perfons 
too  were  allowed  to  have  their  Heads  always  covered,  as  Men 
who  had  been  lately  made  free,  and  were  thereupon  ftiaved 
clofe  on  their  Head,  might  wear  the  Pileus,  both  as  a  De- 
fence from  the  Cold,  and  as  a  Badge  of  their  Liberty.  And 
the  fame  Privilege  was  granted  to  Perfons  under  any  Indif- 
pofition  {b). 

(u)  Metamorph.  lib.  i.  Fab.  9.       (h)  Lifjius  de  /tmphitheat.  cap.  15, 

As 
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As  for  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Coverings  defigned  for  thefe  Ufes, 
many  of  them  have  been  long  confounded  beyond  any  Poffibi- 
lity  of  a  Difl:in<5tion  ;  and  the  learned  Sahnnftus  (a)  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Mitra,  and  the  PileuSf  the  Cucullus,  the  Ga- 
lerusy  and  the  Palliolunii  were  all  Coverings  of  the  Head,  very 
little  differing  from  one  another,  and  promifcuouily  ufed  by 
Authors ;  however,  there  are  fome  of  them  which  deferve 
a  more  particular  Enquiry. 

The  Galerus,  Voffius  {b)  derives  from  Galea^  the  Roman 
Helmet,  to  which  we  muftfuppofe  it  to  have  born  fome  Re- 
femblance.  Servius,  when  he  reckons  up  the  feveral  Sorts  of 
the  Priefts  Caps,  makes  XheGalerus  one  of  them,  being  com- 
pofed  of  the  Skin  of  the  Beafl:  offered  in  Sacrifice:  The  other 
two  being  the  Apexy  a  ilitched  Cap  in  the  Form  of  a  Helmet, 
with  the  Addition  of  a  little  Stick  fixed  on  the  Top,  and 
wound  about  with  white  Wool,  properly  belonging  to  the  F!a- 
mines ;  and  the  Tutulusy  a  woollen  Turban,  much  like  the 
former,  proper  to  the  High-Prieft.  By  the  Galerus  it  is  likely 
he  means  the  Alho  Galerus^  made  of  the  Skin  of  a  white  Beaft 
offered  in  Sacrifice,  with  the  Addition  of  fome  Twigs  taken 
from  a  wild  Olive-Tree,  and  belonging  only  to  Jupiter's 
Flamen:  Yet  we  find  a  Sort  of  Galerus  in  Ufe  among  the 
ordinary  Men,  and  the  Galericulum  (which  fome  call  Galeruf) 
common  to  both  Sexes  :  This  was  a  Skin  fo  neatly  drefled 
with  Men  or  Womens  Hair,  that  it  could  not  eafily  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  Natural ;  it  was  particularly  ufed  by 
thofe  who  had  thin  Heads  of  Hair,  as  Suetonius  reports  of 
Nero  {cj  ;  as  alfo  by  the  Wreftlers,  to  keep  their  own  Hair 
from  receiving  any  Damage  by  the  offenfive  Oils  with  which 
they  were  rubbed  all  over  before  they  engaged.  This  we 
learn  from  MartiaPs  Diftich  on  the  Galericulum  :  xiv.  50. 

Ne  lutet  immundum  nitidos  ceroma  capillos, 
Hac  poteris  madidas  condere  pelle  comas. 

The  Fileus  was  the  ordinary  Cap  or  Hat  worn  at  public 
Shows  and  Sacrifices,  and  by  the  freed  Men.  For  a  Jour- 
ney they  had  the  Petafus,  differing  only  from  the  former 
in  that  it  had  broader  Brims,  and  bore  a  nearer  Refemblance 
to  our  Hats,  as  appears  from  the  common  Pidures  of 
Mercury  ;  and  hence  it  took  its  Name  from  ^reTaviyjut,  to  open 
or  fpread  out  [d). 

(a)  In  rofiif.  Q?  Grxv.  in  Snetoa.  Chud.  %.  (^)  Cap.  iz.  {c)  Tofut 
Etymolsg' in  V.  Petafus,       {d)  Lipfus  de  ^mfhithea^.  ca,^.  i^. 
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The  Mttra,  the  Tiara,  and  the  Diadem»  though  we  often 
meet  with  them  in  Roman  Authors,  are  none  of  them  be- 
holden to  that  Nation  for  their  Original.  The  Mitre  feems 
to  owe  its  Invention  to  the  Trojans,  being  a  crooked  Cap 
tied  under  the  Chin  with  Ribbons :  It  belonged  only  to  the 
Women  among  the  Romans ,  and  is  attributed  to  the  foreign 
Courtezans  that  fet  up  their  Trade  in  that  City,  fuch  as  the 

————  pi^d  lupa  Barbara  mitrd 

in  yuvenal;  yet  among  the  Trojans  we  find  it  in  Ufe  among 
the  Men.    Thus  Romulus  ridicules  them  in  Virgil, 

Et  tunica  manicas  y  babent  redimicula  mttra: 

O  vere  Pbrygia  ;  neque  enim  Phryges  {a)  ! 

And  even  yEneas  himfelf  is  by  larbas  defcribed  in  this  Drefs, 

Maonid  mentum  mitrd  crinemque  madentem 
Subnexus.    jEn.  4.216. 

The  Tiara  was  a  Cap  of  State  ufed  by  all  the  Eaftern 
Kings  and  great  Men,  only  with  this  Difference,  that  the 
Princes  wore  it  with  a  (harp  ftrait  Top,  and  the  Nobles  with 
the  Point  a  little  bending  downwards  {b). 

The  Diadem  belonged  to  the  Kings  of  Rome  as  well  as  to 
the  foreign  Princes :  This  feems  to  have  been  no  more  than  a 
white  Scarf  or  Fafcia  bound  about  the  Head,  like  that  which 
compofeth  the  Turkijh  Turban.  Thofe,  who  are  willing  to 
find  fome  nearer  Refemblance  between  the  Diadem  and  our 
modern  Crowns,  may  be  convinced  of  their  Miftake  from 
that  Paflage  of  Plutarch,  where  he  tells  us  of  a  Princefs  that 
made  Ufe  of  her  Diadem  to  hang  herfelf  {c). 

Thefe  white  Fafcia  among  the  Romans  were  always  con- 
fidered  as  the  Marks  of  Sovereignty  ;  and  therefore  when 
Pompey  the  Great  appeared  commonly  abroad  with  a  white 
Scarf  wound  about  his  Leg,  upon  Pretence  of  a  Bruife^or 
an  Ulcer,  thofe  who  were  jealous  of  his  growing  Power,  did 
not  fail  to  interpret  it  as  an  Omen  of  his  affefiting  the  fu- 
preme  Command  ;  and  one  Favonius  plainly  told  him,  it  was 
a  Matter  of  Indifference  on  what  Part  he  wore  the  Z)/a» 
dem,  the  Intention  being  the  fame  {d). 

To  defcend  to  the  Feet,  the  feveral  Sorts  of  the  Roman 
Shoes,  Slippers,  Wf.  which  are  moft  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  reading,  are  the  Perones,  the  Calcei  lunati,  the  Mullet, 
the  Solea  and  Crepida,  and  the  Caliga  ;  befides  the  Cothur' 
mis  and  Soccus,  which  have  been  already  defcribed. 

(a)  Ma.  ^.  616.  (b)  Dsmf>fter  ad  iJ^/z/i,  lib.  5.  cap.  35.  {c)  flut.ia 
f,u(ull,       {Jj  raler.  Mate,  lib.  6.  cap.  i. 
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The  Ferones  were  a  Kind  of  high  Shoes,  rudely  formed  of 
raw  Hides,  and  reaching  up  to  the  Middle  of  the  Leg: 
They  were  not  only  ufed  by  the  Country  People,  as  fopnie 
imagine,  but  in  the  City  too  by  Men  of  ordinary  Rank ; 
nay,  Rubenius  avers,  that  in  the  moft  antient  Times  of  thg 
Common-wealth,  the  Senators,  as  well  as  others,  went  in  the 
Perones  (a) :  However,  when  they  came  to  be  a  little  po- 
lifhed,  they  left  this  clumfy  Wear  to  the  Ploughmen  and 
Labourers,  and  we  fcarce  find  them  applied  to  any  one  elfe 
by  the  Authors  of  the  flourifliing  Ages.  Thus  Perfius  brings 
in  the 

 Peronatus  arator  ;  S.  5.  V.  102. 

And  JwvenaJy 

•  ^uem  non  pudet  alto 

Per  glaciem  perone  tegi.  -r— S.  14.  V.  18  5. 

Virgil,  indeed,  makes  fome  of  his  Soldiers  wear  the  P^ro  ; 
but  then  they  were  only  a  Company  of  Ruftics,  Legio  agre- 
flisi  as  he  calls  them  ;  befides,  they  wore  it  but  on  one 
Foot  : 

 Vejligia  nuda  ftnijlri 

Jnjlituere  pedisj  crudus  tegit  altera  pero.    IEr\.  7,  690. 

The  Calcei  lunati  were  proper  to  the  Patricians,  to  diftin- 
guilli  them  hon\  the  Vulgar,  fo  called  from  an  Half-moon 
of  Ivory  worn  upon  them.  Baldwitt  will  have  the  Half-moon 
to  have  ferved  inftead  of  a  Fibula  or  Buckle  fb) ;  but  Rubenius 
{cj  refutes  this  Conjedure,  by  fhewing  from  Philojlratus,  that 
it  was  worn  by  Way  of  Ornament,  not  on  the  Forepart  of 
the  Shoe,  like  the  Buckle,  but  about  the  Ancle.  Plutarch,  in 
his  Roman  Queftions,  gives  feveral  Reafons  v.hy  they  ufed 
the  Half-moon  rather  than  any  other  Figure  ;  but  none  of 
them  have  met  with  Approbation  from  the  Learned.  The 
common  Opinion  rnakes  this  Cuftom  an  Aliufion  to  t'le 
Number  of  Senators  at  their  firfl:  Inftitution,  which,  being 
100,  wasfignified  by  the  numeral  Letter  C. 

Yet  the  Patricians,  before  they  arrived  at  the  Senatorian 
Age,  and  even  before  they  put  on  the. pratexta,  had  thePri'* 
vilege  of  ufing  the  Half-mopn  on  their  Shoes.  Thus  Statius, 
Sylv.  V.  2,  27. 

Sic  te  dare  puer  genitum  fibi  curia  fenjit : 
Primaque  Patricia  cluuftt  vejligid  luna. 

{a\  De  Latichv.  lib.  a.  cap.  I,    (b)  De  Calceo  Jnltj.  cap.  g.       (<•)  De 
Lalicjav.  lib,  z.  cap.  4.  ^  - 

A  a  As 
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The  Senators  who  were  not  Patricians  did  not  indeed  wear 
the  Half-moon  ;  but  that  Ornament  feems  not  to  have  beea 
the  only  DifFerence  between  the  Senatorian  and  the  common 
Shoes-  for  the  former  are  commonly  reprefented  as  black, 
arid  coming  up  to  the  Middle  of  the  Leg  j  as  m  Horace^ 
Bcpk  i.  Sat.  6.  27. 

 Nigris  medium  impediit  crus 

Fellibus. 

Ruhenius  will  have  this  underftood  only  of  the  four  Black 
Straps,  which  he  fays  fattened  the  Senators  Shoes  being  tied 
pretty  high  on  the  Leg  ia).  Dacter  tells  us  the  Senators  had 
two  Sorts  of  Shoes,  one  for  Summer,  and  the  other  for 
Winter.  The  Summer  Shoes  he  defcribes  with  fuch  leather 
Straps  croffing  one  another  many  Times  about  the  Leg,  and 
nothing  but  a  Sole  at  the  Bottom  :  Thefe  he  c&\hCampagi ; 
though  Rubenius  attributes  this  Name  to  a  Sort  of  Caligee 
worn  by  the  Senators  under  the  late  Emperors  (^).  The 
Winter  Shoes,  he  fays,  were  made  of  an  entire  Black  Skiii, 
or  fometimes  of  a  white  one,  reaching  up  to  cover  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Leg,  without  any  open  Place,  except 
on  the  Top  (r). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Calcei  Mullet  were  fo  called  from 
the  Colour  of  the  Mullet,  or  whether  they  gave  a  Name  to 
thst  Fidi  from  their  reddifh  Dye.  They  were  at  firft  the  pe- 
culiar Wear  of  the  Alban  Kings,  afterwards  of  the  Kings  ot 
Rome,  and,  upon  the  Eftabliftiment  of  the  free  State,  were 
appropriated  to  thofe  Perfons  who  had  born  any  Curule  Office  ; 
hut  perhaps  they  might  be  worn  only  on  gre^t  Days,  at  the 
Celebration  of  fome  public  Sports,  when  they  were  attired 
in  the  whole  triumphal  Habit,  of  which  too  theie  Shoes  niade 
a  Part.  Julius  Cafar,  as  he  was  very  fmgular  in  his  whole 
Habit,  fo  was  particularly  remarkable  for  wearing  the  Mulled 
on  ordinary  Days;- which  he  did  to  ftew  hisDefcent  from  the 
Man  Kings  {d).  In  Colour  and  Fafliion  they  refembled  the 
Cothurni,  coming  up  to  the  middle  Leg  ;  though  they  did 
not  cover  the  whole  Foot,  but  only  the  Sole,  like  Sandals  [e). 
Dacier  informs  us,  that  when  the  Emperors  took  up  the 
Ufe  of  thefe  red  Shoes,  the  Cvrule  Magiftrates  changed  the 
Faihion  for  embroidered  ones  (/). 

The  Roman  Solea  were  a  Sort  of  Sandals,  without  any 
Upper-leather ;  fo  that  they  covered  only  the  Sole  of  the 

(a)  De  Re  Vejl  lib.  2.  cap  3 .  (b)  Ibid.  cap.  5 .       (r)  °n  ""''"'7 

Pook  I .  Sat.  6.  [d)  D,o.  lib.  49.  (f)  Lib.  %.  "P;  4-  (/)  °« 
Horace,  Bock  i.  Saf.  6,  Foot 
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Foot,  being  faftened  above  with  Straps  and  Buckles  Thefe 
were  the  ordinary  Falhion  of  the  Women,  and  therefore 
counted  fcandalous  in  the  other  Sex  :  Thus  Cicero  expofed 
Verres  {a)y  and  Clodius  (3),  for  ufing  this  indecent  Wear ; 
and  Livy  acquaints  us,  that  the  great  Scipio  was  cenfured 
on  the  fame  Account  (r)  :,  Yet  upon  all  Occafiens  of  Mirth 
and  Recreation,  or  lawful  Indulgence,  it  was  cuftomary 
for  the  Men  to  go  thus  loofely  ftiod  ;  as  at  Entertainments, 
and  at  the  public  Shows  of  all  Sorts  in  the  Circos  or  Am- 
phitheatres. 

The  CrepidiP,  which  now  and  then  occur  in  Roman  Au- 
thors, are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Sokcp, 
under  the  Greek  Name  «fwfj£?.  But  Baldwin  is  fo  nice  as 
to  aflign  this  Difference,  that  the  Crepida  had  two  Soles, 
whereas  the  Solea  confifted  but  of  one  :  Therefore  he  is  not 
willing  to  be  bp  beholden  to  the  Greeks  for  the  Word,  but 
thinks  it  may  be  derived  from  the  Crepitus,  or  Creaking  that 
they  made,  which  could  not  be  fo  well  conceived  in  thofe 
which  had  but  a  fingle  Leather  {d).  That  the  Grecian  K^nT^iht, 
did  really  make  fuch  a  Kind  of  Noife,  (which  we  cannot  eafdy 
imagine  of  the  Solea,)  is  plain  from  the  common  Story  of 
Momus ;  who,  being  brought  to  give  his  Cenfure  of  Fenus, 
could  find  no  Fault,  o«ily  th^t  her  x^w^'f,  or  Slipper,  creaked 
a  little  too  much. 

The  Caliga  was  the  proper  Soldier's  Shoe,  made  in  the 
Sandal  Fafliion,  fo  as  not  to  cover  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Foot,  though  it  reached  to  the  Middle  of  the  Leg.  The 
Sole  was  of  Wood,  like  the  Sabots  of  the  French  Peafants, 
and  ftuck  full  of  ISfails.  Thefe  Nails  were  ufually  fo  very 
long  in  the  Shoes  of  the  Scouts  and  Centinels,  that  Sueto- 
nius (e)  and  Tertullian  (/)  call  thofe  Caliga  Speculatores,  as 
if,  by  mounting  the  Wearer  to  a  higher  Pitch,  they  gave  a 
greater  Advantage  to  the  Sight. 

It  was  from  thefe  Caliga,  that  the  Emperor  Caligula  took 
his  Name,  having  been  born  in  the  Army,  and  afterwards 
bred  up  in  the  Habit  of  a  common  Soldier  [g).  And  hence 
Jwoenal  (h),  and  Suetonius  fi),  ufe  Caligati  for  the  common 
Soldiers,  without  the  Addition  of  a  Subftantive. 


{a)  Verrln.  4.    {b)  De  Harufp.  Refponf.    {c)  Lib.  ag.        {d)  Bahhvin  Calc. 
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C  H  A  P,  IX. 

Of  the  Roman  Marriages. 

THE  Marriages  of  the/?owan/,  which  have  been  learn* 
edly  explained  by  fo  many  eminent  Hands,  as  the  great 
Lawyers  Tiraniel,  Sigonius,  Briffonius,  and  the  two  Hotto^ 
mans,  will  appear  very  intelligible  from  a  diligent  Enquiry 
into  the  Efpoulals,  the  Perfons  that  might  lawfully  marry 
with  one  another,  the  proper  Seafon  for  Marriage,  the  feve- 
ral  Ways  of  contraaing  Matrimony,  the  Ceremonies  of  the 
Wedding,  and  the  Caufes  and  Manner  of  Divorces. 

The  Efpoufajs,  or  Contraft  before  Marriage,  was  perT 
formed  by  an  Engagement  of  the  Friends  on  both  Sides, 
and  might  be  done  as  well  between  abfent  Perfons  as  pre- 
fent,  as  well  in  Private  as  before  WitnelTes  ;  yet  the  com^ 
mon  Way  of  betrothing  was  by  Writings  drawn  up  by 
common  Confent,  and  fealed  by  both  Parties.  Thus  Juve-^ 
pal,  Sat.  vi.  199. 

Si  tibi  legitimis,  pa^am  jun^amfiue  tflbeJJis 
Non  es  amatiirus. 

And  again.  Sat.  x.  336, 

— — ; — —Veniet  cum  Signatoribus  aufpex, 

Befides  this,  the  M^n  fent  a  Ring  as  a  Pledge  to  the  Wo^ 
man,  which  in  Pliny's  Time  ufed  to  be  of  Iron,  without 
^ny  Stone  in  it  {a).    Thus  the  fame  Satyrift, 

Conventutn  tamen  &  pa^um  ^  fponffllia,  nojira 
Tempejiate  paras,  jamque  a  tonfore  magiflro 
Pedieris,      digito  pignus  jortaffe  dedifii,    Sat.  vi.  25, 

There  was  no  Age  determined  by  the  Laws  for  Efpoufals, 
but  they  might  be  made  at  any  Time,  provided  that  both 
Parties  were  fenfible  of  the  Obligation,  which  they  were 
not  fuppofed  to  be  till  their  yth  Year ;  yet  after? 
wards  ordered  that  no  Efpoufals  fhould  be  efteemed  valid,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  were  confummated  within  two  Years  Time  (^)^ 

No  Roman  might  marry  with  any  other  than  a  Roman ; 
but  then  this  was  extended  to  any  free  Denizen  of  the  City;, 

(fl)  FUn.  Nftt.  Hijl.  lib.  33.  cap.  i.    {b)  Suetcn.  Aug.  cap.  34. 

thougli 


though  born  in  any  other  Parts ;  for  thus  Dionyfnis  (a)  reports 
of  the  Latinsy  Livy  {b)  of  the  Campaniansi  and  Cicero  [c) 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  Africa.  Vet  in  Rotne  we  meet  with  one 
feminent  Reftraint  about  thefe  Matters,  and  that  is  a  Law  of 
the  Decemviri)  prohibiting  any  Marriage  between  the  Pa- 
trician FamiHes  and  the  Plebeians.  But  within  feven  or  eight 
Years,  the  Commons  had  given  fo  many  dangerous  Tokens 
of  their  Refentment  of  this  Injury,  that  upon  the  Motion  of 
Canuleius,  T ribune  of  the  People,  the  Confuls  were  forced 
to  give  Gonfent  to  the  enading  of  a  contrary  Decree,  allow- 
ing a  free  Alliance  in  Marriage  between  Perfons  of  all  Orders 
and  Degrees  [d). 

The  Romans  were  very  fuperftitious  In  Reference  to  the 
particular  Time  oi  Marriage,-  fancying  feveral  Days  and 
Seafoiis  very  unfortunate  to  this  Defigti:  The  Kalends, 
NoTies,  and  Jd?s  of  every  Month,  were  ftridly  avoided ;  fo 
was  the  whole  Feaft  of  the  Parentalia  in  February^  as  Ovid 
obferves,  Fajibr.  2.  5614 

Conde  tuas,  Hymenceey  faces,  ^  ah  igjnbus  atris 
Aufer  ;  habent  alias  mcSfla  fepulcbra  faces. 

Gtii  Hymen,  fidp  the  long  expefting  Dartiesj 
And  hide  thy  Torches  from  the  difmal  Flames ; 
Thy  Prefence  would  be  fatal  while  we  mourn. 
And  at  fad  Tombs  muft  other  Tapers  burn. 

The  whole  Month  of  May  was  looked  on  as  ominotls  to 
tontrading  Matrimony,  as  Plutarch  acquaints  us  in  his  Ro- 
'ffiah  Queftiotis,  and  Ovid,  Faft.  5*  487. 

Nec  vidtieE  ttedis  eadem,  nec  virgin  is  apta 
Tentpora,  quiP  nupfit  nec  diuturtia  fuit. 

Hac  quoque  de  caufa,  Ji  te  proverbia  tangunt, 
Menf  malas  Maio  nubere  vulgui  ait. 

No  Tapers  then  (liould  burn,  nor  ever  Bride 

LinkM  at  this  Seafon  long  her  BUfs  enjoy'd  ; 

Hence  our  wife  Mafters  of  the  Proverbs  fay. 

The  Girls  are  all Jlark  naught  that  wed  in  May. 

in  fhort,  the  mbfl:  happy  Seafon,  in  all  Refpe8s,  for  cele- 
brating the  Nuptial  Solemnity,  was  that  which  followed  th6 
Ides  of  June.    Thus  Ovid,  fpeaking  of  his  Daughter  : 

Hanc  ego  cum  vellefn  genera  dare,  tempora  tadis 
Apta  requirebam,  quaque  cavenda  forent. 


(fl)  Lib.  5.       (^)  Lib.  38.    (c)  In  VkiUpp.       (d)  Liv.  Lib.  4. 
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T unc  m'ihi  pojl  facras  monjlratur  Junius  Idut 

Utilis&  nuptis,  utilis  ejfe  viris.    Faft.  vi.  221. 

RefolvM  to  match  the  Girl,  I  try'd  to  find 

What  Days  unprofp'rous  were,  what  Moons  were  kind : 

After  June's  facred  Ides  my  Fancy  ftay'd. 

Good  to  the  Man,  and  happy  to  the  Maid. 

The  three  Ways  of  contrafling  Matrimony  were, /ar^^, 
coemptione,  and  ufu,  which  fall  properly  under  the  Confide- 
ration  of  the  Civil  Law  ;  the  main  Difference  of  them, 
was  this  :  Confarreatio  was,  when  the  matrimonial  Rites 
were  performed  with  folemn  Sacrifices,  and  Offerings  of  burnt 
Cakes,  by  the  Pontifex  MuximiiSy  and  the  Fkmen  Dialis, 
Pliny  fays  this  was  the  mofl  folemn  Tie  of  all  {a)  ;  yet  we 
are  aflured,  that  after  forae  Time,  it  was  almofl  univerfally 
laid  afide,  as  thought  to  include  too  many  troublefome  Cere- 
monies {b).  A  Divorce,  after  this  Way  of  Marriage,  iv/Zwi- 
calls  Diffarreatio.  Coemptio  was,  when  the  Perfons  folemnly 
bound  themfelves  to  one  another  by  the  Ceremony  of  giving 
and  taking  a  Piece  of  Money.  The  Marriage  was  faid  to  be 
made  by  Ufe,  when,  with  the  Confent  of  her  Friends,  the 
Woman  had  lived  with  the  Man  a  whole  Year  compleat, 
without  being  abfent  three  Nights  ;  at  which  Time  (he  was 
reckoned  in  all  Refpefls  a  lawful  Wife,  though  not  fo  clofely 
as  in  the  former  Cafes. 

The  Nuptial  Ceremonies  were  always  begun  with  taking 
t)f  Omens  by  the  Aufpices,  Hence  TuHy,  Nubit  genero  focrus 
nullis  aiifpicibuSi  nidlis  au^loribns,  ftmeflis  omiiiibus  avium  (c). 

In  dreffing  the  Bride,  they  never  omitted  to  divide  her 
Locks  with  the  Head  of  a  Spear  ;  either  as  a  Token  that 
their  Marriages  firfl  began  by  War  and  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabine  "Vn^ins  (d)  ;  or  as  an  Omen  of  bearing  a  valiant  and 
warlike  Off-fpring  ;  or  to  remind  the  Bride,  that,  being 
married  to  one  of  a  martial  Race,  fhe  ftiould  ufe  herfelf 
to  no  other  than  a  plain  unaffected  Drcfs ;  or  becanfe  the 
greatefl  Part  of  the  Nuptial  Care  is  referred  to  Junoy  to 
whom  the  Spear  is  facred,  whence  fhe  took  the  Name  of 
D^a  Quirts  ;  ^^/r/V  among  the  Antlents  fignifying  this  Wea- 
pon, (i?).  Ovid  alludes  to  this  Cuftom  in  the  fecond  of  his 
Fajii:  559. 

Nec  tibiqudP  cupid^e  matura  videbere  matri, 
Comat  virgineas  hajia  recurva  comas. 

(ij)  Lib.  i3.  cip.  a.  (b)  Tacit.  Annal.  ^,       (c)  Oral,  pri  Chent. 

(J)  Plutarch  in  Rcmul.    (?)  IJem  S^ua^Ji.  Ran.  87. 

Thou 
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Thou  whom  thy  Mother  frets  to  fee  a  Maid, 
Let  no  bent  Spear  thy  Virgin  Locks  divide'.'' 
In  the  next  Place  they  crowned  her  with  a  Chaplet  of 
Flowers,  and  put  on  her  Veil  or  Flammeunii  proper  to  this 
Dccafion.    Thus  C^z/m//«/ :  lix.  6. 

Cinge  tempora  flor  'thus 
Suaveolentis  amaraci : 
flammeum  cnpe. 
And  Juvenalt  defcriblng  Mej[falina»  when  about  to  marry 
Silius : 

•  Dudiim  fedet  ilia  parato 

Flammeolo.  Sat.  10. 
Inflead  of  her  ordinary  Cloaths,  fiie  vJoxtt^x&Tunka  re^uy 
or  common  Tunic,  called  re^ia  from  being  woven  upwards, 
of  the  fame  Nature  with  that  which  the  young  Men  put  on 
with  their  Manly  Gown  {a) ;  this  was  tied  with  a  Girdle, 
\vhich  the  Bridegroom  was  to  unloofe. 

Being  thus  drelTed,  in  the  Evening  fhe  was  led  towards 
the  Bridegroom's  Houfe  by  three  Boys  habited  in  the  Pr^e- 
texta,  whofe  Fathers  and  Mothers  were  alive.  Five  Torches 
were  carried  to  light  her ;  for  which  particular  Number, 
Plutarch  has  afligned  feveral  Reafons  {b).  A  Diftaff  and  a 
Spindle  were  likewife  born  along  with  her,  in  Memory  of 
Caia  Cecilia,  or  Tanaquih  Wife  to  Tarquinius  Prijcm,  a  fa- 
mous Spinfter  (c) :  And  on  the  fame  Account  the  Bride  called, 
herfelf  Caia,  during  the  Nuptial  Solemnity,  as  a  fortunate 
Name.  . 

Being  come  to  the  Door,  which  was  garnlflied  with  Flow- 
ers and  Leaves,  according  to  that  of  Catullus:  Ixii.  293. 

Vejlibulum  ut  mollt'uelatum  fronde  vireret. 
flie  bound  about  the  Pofts  with  woollen  Lifts,  and  wafhed 
them  with  melted  Tallow,  to  keep  out  Infeaion  and  Sor- 
cery.   This  Cuftom  /^/V^// alludes  to  ^n.  iv.  457. 
Praterea  fuit  in  te^is  de  marmore  templum 
Conjugis  antiqui,  miro  quod  honore  colebat, 
Velleribus  nivsis  &  fejla  fronde  revincHum. 
Being  to  go  into  the  Houfe,  fhe  was  not  to  touch  the 
Threftiold,  but  was   lifted  over  it.    Either  becaufe  the 
Threfhold  was  facred  to  Vejla,  a  molT:  chafle  Goddefs,  and 
fo  ought  not  to  be  defiled  by  one  in  thefe  Circumftances :  Or 
elfe,  that  it  might  feem  a  Piece  of  Modefty  tol^e  compelled 
into  a  Place  where  (he  fliould  ceafe  to  be  a  Virgin  {d). 

{a)  Plhj,  lib.  8.  cap.  48.        {h)  ^om.  Shiejl.  i.        (0  P/^^J,  lib.  8,  cap.  48. 
(J)  Plutarch.  Rom.  ^eft.  i.  Ser-vius  ad  I'lrgil.  Edsg.  8. 
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Upon  her  Entrance,  fhe  had  the  Keys  of  the  Houfe  deli- 
vered to  her,  and  wasprefented  by  the  Bridegroom  with  two 
Veffels,  one  of  Fire,  the  other  of  Water  ;  either  as  an  Em- 
blem of  Purity  and  Chaftity,  or  as  a  Communication  of 
Goods,  or  as  an  Earnefl:  of  flicking  by  one  another  in  the 
greateft  Extremities  (o). 

And  now  fhe  and  her  Companions  were  entertained  by  the 
Bridegroom  with  a  fplendid  Feaft  ;  on  which  Occafion,  the 
Sumptuary  Laws  allowed  a  little  more  Liberty  than  ufual 
in  the'>>E'xpences.  This  Kind  of  Treat  was  feldom  without 
Mufic,  generally  of  Flutes ;  the  Company  all  the  while 
.  fmging  ThalaJ/ius,  or  ThalaJJio,  as  the  Greeks  did  Hymeneus. 
Several  Reafons  are  given  hy  Plutarch  {h),  for  the  Ufe  of 
this  Word  :  The  common  Opinion  makes  it  an  Admonifh- 
ment  to  goodHoufewifery;  the  Gr^f^  Word,  raw/a,  fignifying 
Spinning-:,  and  among  the  Conditions  which  were  agreed 
upon  by  the  Sabines  and  Romans,  after  the  Rape  of  the 
Virgins,  this  was  one,  that  the  Women  fhould  be  obliged 
to  no  fervile  Office  for  their  Hufbands,  any  farther  than  what 
concerned  Spinning. 

At  the  fame  Time  the  Bridegroom  threw  Nuts  about  the 
Room  for  the  Boys :  Thus  Virgih  Eclog.  8. 

Sparge,  mariie,  nuces  ■ 

Out  of  the  many  Reafons  given  for  this  Cuflom,  the  mofl 
commonly  received  makes  it  a  Token  of  their  leaving  childifh 
Amufements,  and  entring  on  a  more  ferious  State  of  Life; 
■whence  Nucibus  relicts  has  paffed  into  a  Proverb.  This 
Conjedure  is  favoured  by  Catullus  ;  lix.  131. 

Da  nuces pueris,  iners 

Concubine:  Satis  din 

Lvftfti  nucibus.  Lubet 

yam  fer'Vire  ThalaJJio. 

Concubine,  nuces  da. 
In  the  mean  Time  the  genial  Bed  was  prepared,  and  a  Set 
of  Matrons,  that  had  been  never  married  but  to  one  Man, 
placed  the  Bride  on  it  with  great  Ceremony.   Thxis  Catullus , 
lix.  186. 

Vos  bona  fenibiis  viris 
Cognita  bene  foeminee. 
Collocate  puellullam. 
Jam  licet  venias,  marite^  Sec. 

{a)  Plutarch.  Rom.  ^eji-  I.  Servius  ad  Virgil.  Eclog.  8.  {b)  Plutarch. 
Rom.  ^aji,  a.       (i)  Ii^em  in  Rotnul.  &  Rom.  ^mJI.  31. 
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Nothing  now  remained  but  for  the  Bridegroom  to  loofe 
her  Girdle,  a  Cuftom  that  wants  no  Explanation  ;  only  it 
may  be  obferved  to  have  been  of  great  Antiquity :  Thus 
Mofchus  in  his  Story  of  Jupiter  and  Europa:  i6o. 

— — ZEyf  Se  TTaXlV  ETEJIJV  ftVEXa^ETO  jUOJ<J)Wj 

Homer  Odyfs.  2. 

At!fl-£V  •na.fSevtiihv  ^dvnv. 

And  Mufeus  in  iJ(?ro  and  Leander :  272.  > 

i2j  «  |W£V  TaE/r'  eTttev.  o  S'  axnlna  Xus-aro  ^/tjdv, 
Ktti  SsiT/tASv  i'Tri'^ric-av  agij-ovoa  Ky9£{Et»f . 

There  generally  attended  a  Company  of  Boys,  and  others 
finging  obfcene  Verfes,  which  were  tolerated  on  this  Occa- 
fion.  They  confided  of  a  Kind  of  Fefcennine  Rhimes. 
Hence  Catullus: 

Nec  dlu  taceat  procax 
Fefcennina  locutto. 

And  Claudian: 

Pertnijffifqiie  jocis  turba  Vicentior 
Exultet  tetricis  libera  legibus. 

The  Day  after,  the  new  married  Man  gave  a  Supper, 
and  invited  all  his  old  Companions  to  a  drinking  Match ; 
which  they  termed  repotia. 

The  whole  SubjeQ:  of  Divorces  belongs  entirely  to  the 
Lawyers,  and  the  Diftinflion  between  repudium  and  divor- 
tlum  is  owing  to  their  Nicety  :  The  firft  they  make  the  break- 
ing off  the  Contra6l;,  or  Efpoufal ;  and  the  laft  Separation 
after  adual  Matrimony.  Plutarch  mentions  a  very  fevere 
Law  of  Romulus,  which  fuffered  not  a  Wife  to  leave  her 
Hufband,  but  gave  a  Man  the  Liberty  of  turning  off  his 
Wife,  either  upon  poifoning  her  Children,  or  counterfeiting 
his  private  Keys,  or  for  the  Crime  of  Adultery.  But  if  the 
Hufband  on  any  other  Occafion  put  her  away,  he  ordered 
one  Moiety  of  his  Eftate  to  be  given  to  the  Wife,  and  the 
other  to  fall  to  the  Goddefs  Ceres-,  and  that  whofoever  fent 
away  his  Wife,  (hould  make  an  Atonement  to  the  Gods  of 
the  Earth  [a).  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  almoll  fix  hun- 
dred Years  after  the  building  of  the  City,  one  P.  Serviliust 
or  Carvilius  Spurius,  was  the  firft  of  the  Romans  that  ever 
put  away  his  Wife  ('(^). 

(a)  Plutarch  in  Romul.  (h)  P'aUr.  Max,  lib.  %.  cap.  i.  Plutarch.  Com- 

J>ar.  Romul.      The/,      Rum.  Qu.  13. 

The 
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The  common  Way  of  Divorcing  was  by  fending  a  Bill  to 
the  Woman  containing  Reafons  of  the  Separation,  and  the 
Tender  of  all  her  Goods  which  Ibe  brought  with  her;  this 
they  termed  repudium  mittere.  Or  elfe  it  was  performed  in  her 
Prefence  before  fufficient  Witneffes,  with  the  Formahties  of 
tearing  the  Writings,  refunding  the  Portion,  taking  away  the 
Keys,  and  turning  the  Woman  out  of  Doors.  But  however 
the  Law  of  Romulus  came  to  fail,  it  is  certain  that  in  latter 
Times  the  Women  too,  as  well  as  the  Men,  might  fue  a  Di- 
vorce, and  enter  on  a  feparate  Life.  Thus  Juvenal,  Sat.  9.  74* 

 Fugientem  ftspe  piiellam 

Ample xu  rapui :  tabulas  quoque  fregerat,  y  jam 
Signabat. 

And  Martial,  Lib.  10.  Epigr.  41. 

Menfe  novo  Mail  veterem  Proculeia  maritum 
Defer  is,  atque  jubes  res  fibi  habere  fuas. 

We  have  here  a  fair  Opportunity  to  enquire  into  the 
Grounds  of  the  common  Opinion  about  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing of  Wives  among  the /^owzaw/.  He  that  chargeth  them 
mofl:  feverely  with  this  Practice,  is  the  moft  learned  Tertul- 
•iian,  in  his  Apology,  ch.  39.  Omnia  indifcreta  funt  apud  nos., 
&c.   "  AU  Things  (fays  he  fpeaking  oi  the  Chrijlians)  are 

common  among  us,  except  our  Wives:  We  admit  no 
*'  Partnerfhip  in  that  one  Thing,  in  which  other  Men  are 
<<  more  profefledly  Partners,  who  not  only  make  Ufe  of  their 
<*  Friend's  Bedjbut  very  patiently  expofe  their  own  Wives  to 
«  a  new  Embrace:  I  fuppofe,  according  to  the  Inftitution  of 

the  moft  wife  Antients,  the  Gr^ecian  Socrates,  and  the  Ro- 

man  Cato,who  freelylent  out  their  Wives  to  their  Friends !" 
And  prefently  after,  O  fapientia  Attica  ^  Romance  gravitatis 
exemphm!  leno  efl  Pbilofophus  Cenfor.  "  O  wondrous  Ex- 
**  ample  of  Attic  Wifdom,  and  of  Roman  Gravity!  a  Philo- 
*'  fopher  and  a  Cenfor  turn  Pimps. 

Chieflyon  the  Strength  of  this  Authority,  the  have 
been  generally  taxed  with  fuch  a  Cuftom  :  And  a  very  great 
Man  of  our  own  Country  {a)  expreffeth  his  Compliance,  with 
the  vulgar  Opinion,  though  he  ingenuoufly  extenuates  the 
Fault  in  a  parallel  Inftance.  So  much  indeed  muft  be  granted, 
that  though  the  Law  made  thofe  Hufbands  liable  to  a  Penalty 
who  either  hired  out  their  Wives  for  Money,  or  retained  them 
after  they  had  been  aflually  cor.vifted  of  Adultery,  yet  the 
bare  Permiflion  of  that  Crime  did  not  fall  under  the  Notice  of 

ifi)  "S/r  William  TempleV  InireduSlicn  tc  the  Hiji.  cfJLng. 

the 
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the  civil  Power.  And  Ulpian  fays  expreflyje-/  qui  patitur  uxa- 
rem  fuam  delinquere,  matrimoniumque  fuum  contemnit,  quique 
contaminatione  non  indignahir,  pcena  adulterornm  non  infligititr. 

He  that  fufFers  his  Wife  to  defile  his  Bed,  and  contemning 
"  his  matrimonial  ContraQ;,  is  not  difpleafed  at  the  Pollution, 

does  not  incur  the  Penalty  of  Adulterers."  But  it  is  almoft 
impoflible  that  this  fhould  give  Occafion  to  fuch  a  Notion, 
being  no  more  than  what  is  tolerated  at  prefent.  It  may 
therefore  be  alledged  in  Favour  of  the  Romans,  that  this 
Opinion  might  probably  have  its  Rife  from  the  frequent 
Practice  of  that  Sort  of  Marriage,  according  to  which  a 
Woman  was  made  a  Wife  only  by  PofTeffion  and  Ufe,  with- 
out any  farther  Ceremony.  This  was  the  mofl:  incomplete 
of  all  conjugal  Ties :  The  Wife  being  fo,  rather  by  the 
Law  of  Nature,  than  according  to  the  Roman  Conftituti- 
on;  and  therefore  (he  was  not  called  Mater-familias,  wok 
had  any  Right  to  inherit  the  Goods  of  her  Hufband  ;  be- 
ing fuppofed  to  be  taken  purely  on  the  Account  of  pro- 
creating Iflue.  So  that  after  the  bearing  of  three  or  four 
Children>  fhe  might  lawfully  be  given  to  another  Man. 

As  to  the  Example  of  Cato  (not  to  urge  that  Tertulllan  has 
miftook  the  Cenfor  for  him  of  Utica,  and  fo  loft  the  Force  of 
his  Sarcafm)  the  beft  Accounts  of  that  Matter  may  be  had  from 
Strabo  and  Plutarch.    The  Place  of  Strabo  is  in  his  7th  Book. 

If ogSiri  Se  '576^1  rSiv  Tairv^m  on  avToiq  tin  vofjLifAOV  Ta;  j/i/valxaj  Taj  ya,y,iTaf  IxSiSo- 
Vai  ETEfoff  avS^as-iv,  ItteiXixv  e^  avrSiv  avehmyrai  Suo  h  Tgia  texva"  naQave^  Kareev 

**  They  report  of  thefe  Tapyrians,  that  it  is  counted  lawful 
"  among  them  to  give  away  their  Wives  to  other  Men,  after 
"  they  have  had  two  or  three  Children  by  them  :  As  Cato 
*'  in  our  Time,  upon  the  Requeft  of  Hortenfius,  gave  him 
«  his  Wife  Marcia,  according  to  the  old  Cuftom  of  the  Ro~ 

mans.^*  Here  by  sMovm  and  e^eS<dx£  we  fhould  not  under- 
ftand  the  lending  or  letting  out  of  Women,  but  the  mar- 
rying them  to  new  Hufbands;  as  Plato  ufeth  IxWiv  ^uycCii^av 
woifTy,  «  to  beftow  Daughters  in  Marriage." 

Plutarch)  before  he  proceeds  in  his  Relation,  has  premifed 
that  this  PafTage,  in  the  Life  of  Cato,  looks  like  a  Fable  in 
a  Play,  and  is  very  difficult  to  be  cleared,  or  made  out  with 
any  Certainty.  His  Narration  is  taken  out  of  Thrafeas,  who 
had  it  from  Munatius,  Cato\  Friend  and  conftant  Compani- 
on, and  is  to  this  EfFeft: 

"  ^intus  Hortenjius,  a  Man  of  fingular  Worth,  and  ap- 
*'  proved  Virtue,  was  not  content  to  live  in  Friendfhip  and 

"  Famili- 
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*«  Famllianty  with  Catoy  but  defired  alfo  to  be  united  to 
«*  his  Family,  by  fome  Alliance  in  Marriage.  Therefore 
*'  waiting  upon  Cato^  he  began  to  make  a  Propofal  about 

taking  Cato'^  Daughter  Porcia  from  Bibulus,  to  whonn 
•*  {he  had  already  born  three  Children,  and  making  her 
**  his  own  Wife  ;  offering  to  reftore  her  after  Ihe  had  born 
*'  him  a  Child,  if  Bibulus  was  not  willing  to  part  with  her 

altogether:  Adding,  that  though  this,  in  the  Opinion  of 
*'  Men,  might  feem  ftrange,  yet  in  Nature  it  would  ap^ 
*^  pear  honeft  and  profitable  to  the  Public,  with  much  more 
*<  to  the  fame  Purpofe.  Cato  could  not  but  exprefs  his 
«  Wonder  at  the  ftrange  Projeft,  but  at  the  fame  time  ap- 
«  proved  of  uniting  their  Houfes  :  When  Hortenftusi  turn- 
«  ing  the  Difcourfe,  did  not  hefitate  to  acknowledge,  that 
«  it  was  Catoh'  own  Wife  which  he  really  defired.  Cata 

perceiving  his  earnefl:  Inclinations,  did  not  deny  his  Re- 

queft,  but  faid  that  Philip,  being  the  Father  of  Marciat 
**  ought  alfo  to  be  confulted.    Philipy  being  fent  for,  came> 

and  finding  they  were  all  agreed,  gave  his  Daughter  Ma; « 
«  eta  to  Hortenftus,  in  the  Preferce  of  Cato,  who  himfelf 
"  alfo  affifted  at  the  Marriage." 

So  that  this  was  nothing  like  lending  a  Wife  out*  but  ac- 
tually marrying  her  to  another  while  her  firfl:  Hufband  was 
alive,  to  whom  fhe  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  come  by  that 
Kind  of  Matrimony  which  is  founded  in  the  Right  of  Pof- 
feiTion.  And  upon  the  whole,  the  Romans  feem  to  have 
been  hitherto  unjuftly  taxed  with  the  Allowance  of  a  Cuf- 
tom  not  ufually  pra6lifed  among  the  moft  barbarous  and  fa- 
vage  Nations. 


CHAP.  X. 
Of  the  Roman  Funerals. 

THE  moft  antient  and  generally  received  Ways  of  Bury- 
ing, have  been  Interring  and  Burning;  and  boththefe 
we  find  at  the  fame  Time  in  Ufe  among  the  Romans,  borrow- 
ed in  all  Probability  from  the  Grecians.  That  the  Grecians  in- 
terred their  dead  Bodies*  may  be  evinced  from  the  Story  of 
fhe  Epheftan  Matron  in  Petroniut,  who  is  defcribed  fitting 
and  watching  her  Hufband's  Body  laid  in  a  Vault.  And 
from  the  Argument  v^\{\c)\  Solon  brought  to  juftify  the  Right 
of  the  Athniam  to  the  Ifle  of  Salamis,  taken  from  the  dead 

Bodies 
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Bodies  which  were  buried  there  not  after  the  Manner  of 
their  Competitors  the  Megarenftans,  but  according  to  the 
Athenian  Cuftom  ;  for  the  Megarenfians  turned  the  Corpfe 
to  theEaft,  and  the  Athenians  to  the  Weft;  and  that  the 
Athenians  had  a  diftin£t  Sepulchre  for  each  Body,  whereas 
the  Megarenfians  put  two  or  three  into  one  {a).  That  the 
fame  People  fometimes  burnt  their  Dead  is  beyond  Difpute, 
from  the  Teftimony  of  P/«/^zrci&,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  Death 
of  Phocion)  tells  us,  that  for  fome  Time  none  of  the  Athe- 
7z/fl«/ dared  light  a  Funeral  Pile  to  burn  the  Body,  after 
their  Manner.  As  alio  from  the  Defcription  of  the  Plague 
of  Athens  in  Thucydides,  Iwi  -arvjaf  yk^  ax-Kol^iai;,  &c.  with  the 
Tranflation  of  which  PaiTage  Lucretius  concludes  his  Poem. 

Namque  fuos  confanguineos  aliena  rogorntn 
Infuper  exjlru£la  ingenti  clamore  locabanti 
Subdebantqiie  faceisy  miilto  cum  f anguine  fape 
Rixantes  potius  quam  corpora  defererentur. 

To  prove  that  both  thefeWays  of  Burial  were  ufed  by  the 
Romans f  is  almoft  unneceflary;  for  Burning  is  known  by 
every  one  to  have  been  their  common  Pradice.  And  as  for 
Interring,  their  great  Lawgiver  Numa  particularly  forbad 
the  Burning  of  his  own  Body,  but  commanded  it  ,to  be  laid 
entire  in  a  Stone  Coffin  (b):  And  we  learn  from  Cicero  {cj, 
and  Pliny  (d)t  that  the  Family  of  the  Cornelii  interred  their 
Dead  all  along  till  the  Time  of  Sylla  the  Dilator,  who  in  his 
Will  gave  exprefs  Order  to  have  his  Body  burnt;  probably 
to  avoid  the  Indignities  that  might  have  been  offered  it  after 
Burial  by  the  Marian  Faftion,  in  Return  for  the  Violence 
Ihewn  by  Syl/a^s  Soldiers  to  the  Tomb  and  Remains  of 
Marius. 

But  though  Burning  was  the  ordinary  Cuftom,  yet  in  fome 
particular  Cafes  it  v/as  pofitively  forbid,  and  looked  on  as  the 
higheft  Impiety.    Thus  Infants,  who  died  before  breeding 

Teeth  were  buried  [e), 

■  'Terra  clauditur  infans, 

Et  minor  igne  rogi.    Juvenal.  Sat.  15. 

The  Place,  fet  apart  for  the  Interment  of  fuch  Infants,  was 
called  Snggrundarium.  The  fame  Superftition  was  obfervett- 
jn  Reference  to  Perfons  who  had  been  ftruck  with  Light- 
mng(f).    For  they  were  never  burnt,  but  after  feveral  Ce- 

[a)  Plutarch,  \n  Solon.         {h)  Plutarch. '\n  Num.         [c)  De  Leg.  \\h. 
(d)  N.  H.  lib.  7,  cap.  54.    {e)  Idevt.  lib.  7.  cap.  16.    (/)  Idem.  lib.  ^■  cap.  54, 

remonies 
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remonies  performed  by  the  Aufpicesy  and  the  Sacrifice  of  a 
Sheep,  were  interred,  or  fometirnes  fufFered  to  lie  upon  the 
Ground  where  they  had  fallen.  In  both  Cafes  the  Place 
■was  immediately  inclofed  either  with  a  Stone  Wall,  or 
Stakes,  or  fometirnes  only  with  a  Rope,  having  the  Name 
of  Eidental  from  the  Bidens  or  Sheep  that  was  facrificed. 
Perftiis  ufeth  Bidental  for  the  Perfon  that  had  come  to  this 
unhappy  End.  Sat.  ii.  26. 

An  quia  non  fibris  avium ^  Ergennaque  juhenfe) 
Trijiejaces  lucis,  evitandvmque  bidental. 

For  they  thought  that  where-ever  a  Thunder-bolt  fell,  the 
Gods  had  a  particular  Defire  to  have  the  Place  facred  to  their 
Worfliip;  and  therefore,  whether  a  Man  had  been  killed  or 
jio,  they  ufed  the  fame  Superftition  in  confecrating  the 
Ground  {a). 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  Funerals  fall  under  the  common 
Heads  of  Funus  indi^iivum  and  Funus  taciturn.  The  Funus 
indi^ivum  had  its  Name  ab  indicendo,  from  inviting,  becaufe 
on  fuch  Occafions  there  was  made  a  general  Invitation  of 
the  People  by  a  public  Crier.  This  was  celebrated  with  ex- 
traordinary Splendor  and  Magnificence,  the  People  being 
prefented  with  public  Shows.  The  Funus  Publicumy  which 
we  meet  with  fo  often,  may  be  fometirnes  underftood  as 
the  fame  with  the  Indiciive  Funeral,  and  fometimes  only  as 
a  Species  of  it.  It  is  the  fame  when  it  denotes  all  the  State 
and  Grandeur  of  fuch  Funerals  as  were  held  for  rich  and 
great  Men.  It  is  only  a  Species  of  the  Indi^ive  Funeral, 
when  either  it  fi'gnifies  the  proclaiming  of  a  Vacation,  and 
an  Injunfition  of  public  Mourning,  or  defraying  the  Charges 
of  the  Funeral  out  of  the  public  Treafury.  For  it  is  proba^ 
bie  that  at  both  thefe  Solemnities,  a  general  Invitation  was 
made  by  the  Crier;  yet  in  this  latter  it  was  done  by  Order 
of  the  Senate,  and  in  th€  former  the  Will  of  the  deceafed 
Perfon,  or  at  the  Pleafure  of  his  Heirs.  But  no  one  will 
hence  conclude,  that  the  Funerals  of  all  fuch  rich  Men  were 
attended  with  the  Formality  of  a  Vacation^  and  an  Order  for 
public  Grief.  For  this  was  accounted  the  greateft  Honour 
that  could  be  fhewn  to  the  Bodies  of  Princes  themfelves ; 
Thus  the  Senate  decreed  a  public  Funeral  for  Sypbax,  the 
once  great  King  of  Numidia,  and  for  Perfes,  King  of  Ma~ 
cedoHy  who  both  died  in  Prifon  under  the  Power  of  the  Ro" 

(3)  Dacicr  oa  Horace  Art.  Poet,  'ver.  471. 
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ifiahs  [a).  And  Biiiton'ius  informs  us,  that  Tiherius  [b),  and 
Vitellius  (r),  ^ere  buried  with  the  fame  State.  Yet  upori 
Account  of  haviiig  performed  any  fignal  Service  to  the  Com- 
mon-wealth, this  HoiTOur  was  bften  conferred  on  private 
Men,  and  fometimes  even  upon  Wottieiii  as  Dio  relates  of 
Attia  the  Mother  of  Julius  Cafar  [d] ;  and  Xiphilin  of  Livia 
le).  Nor  was  this  Ctiftom  peculiar  to  the  Rofnans ;  for  La^ 
ertius  reports  of  Deniocritusy  that  deceafiftg,  after  he  had 
lived  above  an  hundred  Years,  he  was  honoured  with  a  pub^ 
lie  Funeral.  And  Jujlin  tells  us,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Mar- 
feilles,  then  a  Gracian  Colony,  upon  the  News  of  Rome\ 
being  taken  by  the  Gauls,  kept  a  public  Funeral  to  teftify 
their  Condolence  of  their  Calamity  (/). 

There  feem  to  have  been  different  Sorts  public  Funerals 
in  Rome,  according  to  the  Magiftracies,  or  other  Honours, 
which  the  deceafed  t'erfons  had  born.  As  the  Pratorium, 
the  Confulare,  the  Cenforium,  and  the  Triumphale.  The  two 
laft  were  by  much  the  more  magnificent,  which  though  for- 
merly diftinguilhed,  yet  in  the  Time  of  the  Emperors,  were 
joined  in  one,  with  the  Name  of  Funus  Cenforium  only,  as 
Tacitus  often  ufeth  the  Phrafe.  Nor  was  the  Cenforium  Fu- 
neral confined  to  private  Perfons,  but  the  very  Emperors 
themfelves  were  honoured  with  the  like  Solemnity  after  their 
Deaths,  as  Tacitus  reports  of  Claudius  {g)  and  Capitdinus  of 

The  Funus  Taciturn,  oppofed  to  the  Indiaive,  or  public 
Funeral,  was  kept  in  a  private  Manner,  without  the  Solem- 
nization of  Sports,  without  Pomp,  without  a  Marfhaller,  or 
'  a  general  Invitation.  Thus  Seneca  de  Tranquil.  Anim.Morti 
natus  es:  minus  molejliarum  babet  funus  taciturn.  And  Ovid, 
Trift.  I.  Eleg.  3.259. 

^Qcunque  afpiceres,  lu^us  gemitufqiie  fonabant,  _ 
Fortnaque  non  taciti  Juneris  *  infar  erat.       *  intus. 

This  is  the  fame  that  Capitolinus  calls  Fumis  vulgare,  when  he 
reports,  that  Marcus  Antoninus  was  fo  extremely  munificent, 
as  to  allow  even  vulgar  Funerals  to  be  kepi  at  the  Charge  of 
the  Public.    Propertius  calls  it  plebeiumfunus. 

.  Adfmt 

Plebeii  parva  funeris  exe^uia.    Lib.  2.  El.  12.  23. 
Aufonius,  funus  commune. 

Tu  gremio  in  froavi  funus  commune  locatum. 

U)  Val.  Max.  lib.  5.  cap.  i.       (*)  cap.  75.      (0  cap.  3.      (.^)  Lib.  47. 
(e)  hTiberit.  (f J  lib.  A3-       (g)  ^nnat.  i%. 
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And  SuetoniuSf  funus  tranjlatitiumy  when  he  informs  U5 
that  Britannicus  was  buried  after  this  Manner  by  Nero  [a). 

To  the  Silent  Funerals  may  be  referred  XhtFunera  acerbos 
or  untimely  Obfequies  of  Youths  and  Children  j  which  Ju.~ 
^^t'Hfl/ fpeaks  of.  Sat,  xi.  44. 

Non  praematuri  cineres,  non  funus  acerhum 
Luxuria,  &c. 

And  Firgi If  ^n.  vi.  427. 

Infanfumque  animce  flentes  in  limine  primo  : 
^os  dulcis  vita  expertes  y  ab  ubere  raptos 
Ahftulit  atra  dies,  13  funere  merfit  acerbo. 

The  Funeral  Ceremonies  may  be  divided  into  fuch  as  were 
iifed  to  Perfons  when  they  were  dying,  and  fuch  as  were  af- 
terwards performed  to  the  dead  Corpfe. 

When  all  Hopes  of  Life  were  given  over,  and  the  Sou! 
as  it  were  juft  ready  for  its  Flight,  the  Friends  and  neareft 
Relations  of  the  dying  Party  ufed  to  kifs  himj  and  embrace 
his  Body  till  he  expired.  Thus  Suetonius  {b)  relates  that  Ju- 
gufus  expired  inthe  Kiffes  of  Livia.  Nor  need  there  be  any 
further  Proof  of  a  Cuftom,  which  every  Body  is  acquainted 
with.  The  Reafon  of  it  is  not  fo  well  known:  Mofl:  proba- 
bly, they  thought  by  this  pious  Aft  to  receive  into  their  own 
Bodies  the  Soul  of  their  departing  Friend.  Thus  Albinova^ 
nus  in  the  Epicede  of  Livia  : 

Sofpite  te  faltem  moriar,  Nero ;  tu  me  a  condas 
Lumina,  ^  accipias  banc  animam  ore  pio. 

For  the  Antlents  believed  that  the  Soul,  when  it  was 
leaving  the  Body,  made  ufe  of  the  Mouth  for  its  PafTage  ; 
whence  animam  in  pritno  ore,  or  in  primis  labris  tenere,  is  tg 
be  at  Death's  Door.  And  they  might  well  imagine  the  Soul 
was  thus  to  be  transfufed  in  the  laft  A6t  of  Life,  who  could 
fuppofe  that  it  was  communicated  in  an  ordinary  Kifs,  as  we 
find  they  did  from  thefe  Love-Verfes,  recited  by  MacrobiuSf 
the  Original  of  which  is  attributed  to  Plato  ; 

Dum  femihulco  fuavia 
Meum  Puellutn  fuavior. 


{a)  Ner.  33.  {h)  Au^uft.  51, 

Dukemque 
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Dulcemque  florem  fpiritut 
Duco  ex  aperto  tramite, 
Anima  tunc  eegra  &  faucta 
Cucurrit  ad  labia  mihif  &c.  ( a). 

Nor  did  they  only  kife  theii>.  Friends,  when  juft  expiring, 
but  afterwards  too,  when  the  Body  was  going  to  be-laid  on 
the  Funeral  File.    Thus  Tibullust  Lib.  i.  Eleg.  i. 

Flebis  y  arfuro  pofttum  mei  Deliat  le^o, 
Trijiibus  ^  lacrymis  ofcula  mixta  dabis. 

And  Propertius,  Lib.  2.  Eleg.  12. 

Ofculaque  in  gelidis  pones  fuprema  labellist 
Cum  dabitur  Syria  munere  plenus  onyx. 

Another  Ceremony,  ufed  to  Perfons  expiring,  was  tak- 
ing off  their  Rings.  Thus  Suetonius  reports,  that  when 
the  Emperor  "  Tiberius  fwooned  away,  and  was  reputed 

dead,  his  Rings  were  taken  from  him,  though  he  after- 
«  wards  recovered,  and  afked  for  them  again  [by*  They 
are  much  miftaken,  who  fuppofe  him  to  have  done  this  with 
Defign  to  change  his  Heir  ;  for  though  it  was  an  ufual  Cuf- 
tom  with  the  Antients  to  conftitute  their  Heir  or  Succeflbr, 
by  delivering  him  their  Rings  on  their  Death-bed,  yet  this 
fignified  nothing,  in  Cafe  a  legal  Will  was  produced  to  the 
contrary  (c). 

But  whether  they  took  off  the  Rings  to  fave  them  from 
the  Perfons  concerned  in  wafhing  and  taking  Care  of  the 
dead  Body,  or  on  any  other  Account,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  afterwards  reftoredthem  again  to  the  Fingers,  to  be  burnt 
in  the  Funeral  Pile;  as  may  be  inferred  from  that  Verfe  of 
Propertius,  where,  defcribing  the  Ghoft  of  his  Miilrefs  in 
the  Habit  in  which  flie  was  burned,  he  fays, 

Et  folitum  digito  beryllon  adederat  ignis.    Lib.  iv.  El.  7. 

The  Cuftom  of  clofing  the  Eyes  of  a  departing  Friend, 
common  both  to  Romans  and  Grecians,  is  known  by  any 
one  that  has  but  looked  in  a  <;laffic  Author.  It  may  only 
here  be  obferved,  that  this  Ceremony  was  performed  for  the 
moft  Part  by  the  neareft  Relation,  as  by  Hufbands  to  their 

(a)  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  4.  c.  4.     {b)  c.  73.     (f)  See  Fahr.  Max.  1.  7.  c,  8. 
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Wives,  and  by  Wives  to  their  Hufbands ;  by  Parents  to  their 
Children,  and  by  Children  to  their  Parents,  ^c.  of  all  which 
we  have  many  Inftances  in  the  Poets.  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
as  they  clofed  the  Eyes  of  the  dying  Perfons,  fo  they  opened 
them  again  when  the  Body  was  laid  on  the  Funeral  Pile ; 
And  his  Reafon  for  both  Cuftoms  is,  ut  neque  ab  homine  fu- 
premum  fpeflari  fas  fit,  ^  ccelo  non  ofiendi  nefas  [a)  ;  *'  be- 
**  caufe  they  counted  it  equally  impious,  that  the  Eyes 
**  fhould  be  feen  by  Men  at  their  laft  Motion,  or  that  they 
ftiould  not  be  expofed  to  the  View  of  Heaven.'* 
The  Ceremonies  ufed  to  Perfons  after  they  were  dead, 
may  be  divided  into  three  Sorts ;  fuch  as  were  performed 
before  the  Burial,  fuch  as  concerned  the  A£l  of  the  Funeral, 
and  fuch  as  were  done  after  that  Solemnity. 

Before  the  Burial,  we  meet  with  the  Cuftoms  of  wafliing 
and  anointing  the  Corpfe,  not  by  any  Means  peculiar  to  the 
Romans  J  but  antiently  ufed  by  almoft  all  the  civilized  Nations 
of  the  World,  owing  their  firft  Rife  to  the  JEgyptians. 
Thefe  Offices  in  Rome  were  either  performed  by  the  Women 
whom  they  termed  Funera ;  or  elfe  in  richer  or  nobler  Fa- 
milies by  the  Libitinarii,  a  Society  of  Men  who  got  their 
Livelihood  by  preparing  Things  for  the  Solemnization  of 
Funerals.  They  had  their  Names  from  Libitina  the  God- 
defs,  who  prefided  over  Obfequies.  Hence  the  Word  Li- 
bitina is  often  ufed  for  Death  itfelf ;  or  for  every  Thing  in 
general  relating  to  the  Funerals ;  becaufe  in  the  Temple  of 
that  Goddefs,  all  NecefTaries,  proper  for  fuch  Occafions, 
■were  expofed  to  Sale.  Phadrus  alludes  to  this  Cuftom,  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  covetous  Mifer,  Lib.  4.  Fab.  19. 

^ui  circumcides  omnem  impcnfam  Funeris, 
Libitina  ne  quid  de  tuo  faciat  lucrum. 

But  to  return  to  the  Libitinarii,  they  feem  to  have  been  the 
chief  Perfons  concerned  in  ordering  Funerals,  undertaking 
the  whole  Care  and  Charge  of  fuch  a  Solemnity  at  a  fet  Price; 
and  therefore  they  kept  a  great  Number  of  Servants  to  per- 
form the  working  Part,  fuch  as  \.\\&PoUin^ores,  theFefpillones, 
&c.  The  firft  of  thefe  were  employed  to  anoint  the  dead 
Body.  In  Allufion  to  this  Cuftom  of  anointing  the  Corpfe, 
Martial  (iii.  12.)  plays  very  genteely  on  the  Mafter  of  an 
Entertainment,  where  there  was  much  ElTence  to  be  got, 
but  very  little  Meat ; 


(<j)  Lib,  1 1 , 


Unguentum 
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JJnguentum  fate'or  bonum  dediJJi 
Convi'vis,  here  ;  fed  nihil fcidijii. 
Res  falfa  ejl  heme  olere  £5'  efurire^ 
^i  non  ccenaty,        ungitufy  Fahulky 
Is  vere  mihi  mortuus  videtur. 

When  the  Body  had  been  wafhed  and  anointed,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  wrap  it  in  a  Garment :  The  ordinary  People  for 
this  Purpofe  made  Ufe  cf  the  common  Gown  ;  and  though 
in  fome  P^rts  of  Italy  the  Inhabitants  were  fo  rude  as  not  to 
wear  the  Gown  while  ithey  lived,  yet  Juvenal  informs  us  that 
they  did  not  want  it  alt  their  Death  ; 

Pars  magna  Italia  ejl,  ft  verum  admittimus,  in  qua 
Nemo  togam  fumit  nifi  mortuus.    Sat.  iii.  171. 

But  thofe  who  had  born  any  public  Office  in  the  State, 
or  acquired  any  Honour  in  War,  were  after  their  Death 
wrapped  in  the  particular  Garment  which  belonged  to  their 
Place,  or  to  their  Triumph  ;  as  Livy  [a)  and  Polybius  [b) 
exprefly  report.  It  m  ay  here  be  obferved,  that  the  Antients 
were  fo  very  careful  and  fuperftitious,  in  Reference  to  their 
Funeral  Garments,  that  they  offen  wove  them  for  them- 
felves  and  their  Friends  during  Life.  Thus  Virgil  brings  in 
the  Mother  of  Euryahds  complaining, 

 Nee  te,  tua  funera,  mater 

Produxi,  preffve  omlos,  nec  vulnera  lavi  : 
Vefle  tegensy  tibi  quam  no^es  feflina  diefque 
Urgebamy  ^  tela  curas  folabar  angles.    7£n.  ix.  486. 

If  the  Deceafed  had  by  his  Valour  obtained  any  of  the  ho- 
nourable Coronets,  it  was  conftantly  put  on  his  Head,  when 
the  Body  was  dreffed  for  the  Funeral  ;  that  the  Reward 
of  Virtue  might  in  fome  Meafure  be  enjoyed  after  Death  ; 
as  Cicero  obfervcs  in  his  fecond  Book  of  Laws.  Other  Per- 
fons  they  crowned  with  Chaplets  of  Flowers,  and  with  thofe 
too  adorned  the  Couch  on  which  the  Body  was  laid.  The 
primitive  Chriflians  inveighed  feverely  againft  this  Cuftom, 
as  little  lefs  than  Idolatry,  as  is  to  be  feen  particularly  in  Mi' 
nutius  Felix  (c)  and  TertuV.ian  (d). 

(a)  Lib.  34  (b)  Lib.  6.  (<■)  CBav.  psg.  109.  Edit.  Oxon.  I  J)  De 
Corona  Mil. 


B  b  2 
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The  next  Ceremony  was  the  collocatio  or  laying  out  of  the 
Body,  performed  always  by  the  neareft  Relations.  Whence 
Dio  cenfures  Tiberius  for  his  Negle6t  of  Livia,  »te  vo(r5o-«v 
ETTEs-jte^aTo,  aTE  amBavaa-av  avroi  wgolflETo.  He  neither  vijited  hcr^ 
'when  fie  was  Sick)  nor  laid  her  out  -with  bis  own  Hands,  after 
Jhe  was  dead. 

The  place  where  they  laid  the  Body,  was  always  near  the 
Threfhold,  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Houfe. 

— ——recipitque  ad  limina  grejfum. 
Corpus  ubi  exanimi  pojitum  Pallantis  Accetes 
Servabat  fenior.  Virg.  Mu.  xi.  29. 

And  they  took  particular  Care  in  placing  the  Body,  to  turn 
the  Feet  outward,  toward  the  Gate,  which  Cuftom  Perftus 
has  left  us  elegantly  defcribed  in  his  third  Satyr.  193. 

•  ■    ■     tandemque  beatulus  alto 
Compojitus  le^o,  craffifque  lutatus  amomisy 
In  port  am  rigidos  calces  extendit  

The  Reafon  of  this  Pofition  was  to  fliew  all  Perfons,  whe- 
ther any  Violence  had  been  the  Caufe  of  the  Party's  Death, 
which  might  be  difcovered  by  outward  figns. 

We  mufl:  not  forget  the  Conclamatio,  or  general  Cry  fet  up 
at  fuch  Intervals  before  the  Corpfe,  by  Perfons  who  attended 
on  Purpofe.  This  was  done,  either  becaufe  they  hoped  by 
this  Means  to  ftop  the  Soul  which  was  now  taking  its  Flight, 
or  elfe  to  awaken  its  Powers,  which  they  thought  might 
only  lie  inafitive  in  the  Body.  For  the  firft  Reafon  we  are 
beholden  to  Propertius  :  iv.  7. 

At  mihi  non  oculos  quifquam  inclamavit  euntes, 
Utiiitn  impetraffem  te  revocante  diem. 

The  other  is  taken  from  the  Explication  of  this  Cuflom  by 
Servius,  on  the  fixth  of  the  JEneids,  and  feems  much  the 
jTiore  probable.  For  the  Phyficians  give  feveral  Inftances 
of  Perfons,  who  being  buried  through  Hafte,  in  an  Apoplec- 
tic Fit,  have  afterwards  come  to  themfelvcs,  and  many 
Times  miferably  perifhed  for  Want  of  Afliftance. 

If  this  did  not  avail,  the  Deceafed  was  faid  to  be  Concla" 
matusy  or  paft  Call,   to  which  pra6lice  there  are  fre- 
quent 
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quent  AUufions  in  almoft  every  Author.    Lucan'^  is  very 
elegant. 

 Sic  funere  primo 

Attonita  tacuere  domus,  quum  corpora  nondum 

Conclamatajacent,  nec  mater  crine  foluto 

Exigit  ad  javos  famularum  brachia plan£lus.    Lib.  2. 

There  is  fcarce  any  Ceremony  remaining  which  was  per- 
formed before  the  Burial,  except  the  Cuftom  of  fetting  up 
fome  Sign,  by  which  the  Houfe  was  known  to  be  in  Mourn- 
ing. This  among  the  Romans  was  done  by  fixing  Branches 
of  Cyprefs,  or  of  the  Pitch-tree,  neai'the  Entrance;  neither 
of  which  Trees  being  once  cut  down  ever  revive,  and  have 
on  that  Account  been  thought  proper  Emblems  of  a  Fune- 

Thus  much  was  done  before  the  Funeral  :  In  the  Funeral 
we  may  take  Notice  of  the  Elatioy  or  Carrying  forth,  and  the 
Ad  of  Burial.  What  concerns  the  firft  of  thefe,  will  be 
explained  in  obferving  the  Day^  the  Time,  the  Perfons,  and 
the  Place.  What  Day  after  the  Perfon's  Death  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  Funeral,  is  not  very  well  agreed  on.  Servi- 
us  on  thatPaffage  of  Virgih  iEn.  5.  Ver.  65. , 

Prateredyft  nona  dies  mortalibus  agris,  &c. 

exprefly  tells  us,  that  the  Body  lay  /even  Days  in  the  Houfe, 
on  the  eighth  Day  was  burned,  and  on  the  ninth  buried.  But 
there  are  many  Inftances  to  prove  that  this  fet  Number  of 
Days  was  not  always  obferved.  Therefore  perhaps  this 
belonged  only  to  the  Indidive  and  Public  Funerals,  and  not 
to  the  Private  and  Silent,  efpecially  not  to  the  acerba  Fune- 
ra,  which  were  always  performed  with  great  Hafte.  Thus 
Suetonius  reports  of  the  Funeral  of  Britannicus  {b),  and  of 
the  Emperor  Otho  {c) :  And  Cicero  pro  Cluentio,  Eo  ipfo  die 
puer  cum  hora  undecima  in  publico  &  valens  vifus  ejfet,  ante 
no^em  mortuus,  ^  pojiridie  ante  lucem  combujlus. 

As  to  the  Time  of  carrying  forth  the  Corpfe,  antiently 
they  made  ufe  only  of  the  Night;  as  Servius  obferves  on  thofe 
Words  of  Virgil, 

 De  more  vetujlo 

Funereas  rapuere  faces.    I^x\,  xi.  v.  142. 

{a)  Flin.  lib.  i5.  cap.  33.  Serm.  ad  yEn.  4.       (i)  ^er.  3*.       (f)  OthoZu 
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The  Reafon  he  gives  for  it  is,  that  hereby  they  might" 
avoid  meeting  with  the  Magiftrates  or  Priefts,  v^^hofe  Eyes 
they  thought  would  be  defiled  by  fuch  a  Speaacle.  Hence 
the  Funeral  had  its  "Name  a  funa/iius,  from  the  Torches  • 
and  the  Vefpillones^  or  Vejperones,  were  io  called  from  Fef- 
pera  the  Evening. 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  this  Cuftom  was  not 
long  obfei  ved,  atleaft  in  the  public  Funerals,  though  it  feems 
to  have  been  continued  in  the  filent,  and  private,  as  Servius 
acquaints  us  in  the  fame  Place.    Hence  Nero  took  a  fair 
Excufe  for  hurrying  his  Brother  Britannicus\  Burial.  For 
Tacitus  reports  that  thj  Emperor  defended  this  hafte  which 
caufed  fo  much  Talk  and  Sufpicion  In  a  public  Edifl ;  urg- 
ing that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  old  Inftitutiuns,  to  hide  fuch 
untimely  Funerals  from  Mens  Eyes  as  foon  as  poffible,  and 
not  detain  them  with  the  tedious  Formalities  of  Harangues, 
and  pompous  Proceflions.    It  may  not  be  too  nice  a  Remark 
that  in  the  more  fplendid  Funerals,  the  former  Part  of  the 
Day  feems  to  have  been  defigned  for  the  ProcefTion.  Thus 
Plutarch  relates  of  the  Burial  of  Sylla,  that  the  Morning 

being  very  cloudy,  they  deferred  carrying  forth  the 
"  Corpfe  till  the  ninth  Hour,  or  three  in  the  Afternoon.'^ 
But  though  this  Cuftom  of  carrying  forth  the  Corpfe  by 
Night,  in  a  great  Meafure,  ceafed,  yet  the  bearing  of 
Torches  and  Tapers  ftill  continued  in  Pra6l:ice.  Thus  Vir-n 
gil  in  the  Funeral  of  Pallas,  Mn.  xi.  144. 


-Lucet  via  h 


Or  dine fiammarum,  &  late  difcriminat  agros, 

And  Perfiusy  Sat.  iii.  103. 

flinc  tuba,  candelts,  &c. 

And  becaufe  Tapers  were  likewife  ufed  at  the  Nuptial 
Solemnity,  the  Ppets  did  not  fail  to  take  the  Hint  for  bring- 
ing them  both  into  the  fame  Thought.  A%  Propertius,  Book 
iy.  Eleg.  laft. 

Fiximus  infignes  inter  utramque facem. 

And  Ovidy  in  the  Epiftle  of  Cydippe  to  Acontius:  172. 

Et  face  pro  tbalami,  fax  mibi  mortis  erat. 


Among 
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Among  the  Perfons  concerned  in  carrying  forth  the  Corpfe, 
we  may  begin  with  thofe  that  went  before  the  Funeral-Bed, 
fuch  as  the  SiticineSy  the  Treficce^  the  Ludii  and  Hijiriones, 
the  new  Freed-men,  the  Bearers  of  the  Images,  &c.  The 
Name  of  the  Siticines,  A.  Gellius  (a)  derives  from  Situs  and 
Cano)  from  playing  to  the  Dead.  They  were  of  two  Sorts, 
fome  founding  on  the  Trumpet,  others  on  the  Flute  or  Pipe. 
That  the  Trumpets  had  a  Share  in  this  Solemnity,  we  learn 
from  Virgil  in  the  Funeral  of  Pallasy  I^x\.  xi,  192. 

Exoritur  clamorque  "oirum,  clangorque  tubarum. 

And  from  Propertius,  Book  ii.  Eleg.  7. 

Ah !  mea  turn  quales  caneret  tibiy  Cynthia)  fomnos 
'^ibia,  funejia  trijiior  ilia  tuba. 

And  Plutarch  tells  a  Story  of  a  Magpye,  that  upon  hear- 
ing the  Trumpets  at  the  Funeral  of  a  rich  Man,  for  fome 
Time  after  quite  loft  her  Voice,  and  could  raife  no  Manner 
of  Note;  when,  on  a  fudden,  as  if  flie  had  been  all  this 
while  deeply  meditating ;  flie  whiftled  exa£i:ly  the  fame  Tunes 
that  the  Trumpets  had  played,  and  gave  all  the  Turns  and 
Changes  to  Admiration  (3). 

For  it  is  likely  that  the  Trumpets  were  ufed  only  in  the 
public  Funerals,  to  give  the  People  Notice  to  appear  at  the 
Solemnity,  as  Lipftus  inftru6ts  us  (<r). 

The  Tibicines  fome  reftrain  to  the  Funerals  of  Children, 
and  younger  Perfons,  as  Servius  obferves  on  the  firft  of  the 
Mneids,  and  Statins y  Theb.  6.  in  the  Funeral  of  Achemorus^ 

'Turn  fignum  lu^us  cornii  gra've  mugit  adunco 
Tibia,  cui  teneros  fuetum  producere  manes. 

The  learned  Dacier  has  declared  himfelf  of  the  fame  Opinir 
on  {dj.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  cannot  alvi^ays  have  been 
the  Cafe.  For  6'w(?^o«/z</ mentions  the  Tibiae  in  the  Funeral 
of  Julius  Cafar  [e)y  and  Seneca  in  that  of  Claudius,  in  his  Apo- 
colocynthojts.    And  Owfi^  fays  of  himfelf  in  plain  Words, 

Interea  nojlri  quid  agant  nijl  trijle  libelli? 

Tibia  funeribus  convenit  ijla  meis.    Trift.  v.  Eleg.  i. 


(a)  Lib.  ao,  cap.  2.  (ij  Fht.  de  Animal.  Solert.  (r)  De  MllUia^  lib. 
4.  cap.  10.       {d)  Horace.  Book  i.  Sat.  vi.  v.44.       (f)  Cap.  83. 

B  b  4  There- 
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Therefore  it  feems  more  probable,  that  the  Flutes  or  Pipes 
were  ufed  in  all  Sorts  of  Funerals,  as  the  moft  accurate 
Kirchman  has  given  his  Judgment. 

It  appears  from  the  Figures  of  Trumpets  and  Flutes  on 
the  old  Monuments,  that  the  Inftruments  of  thofe  Kinds, 
vfed  at  Funeral  Solemnities,  were  longer  than  the  ordinary 
ones ;  and  fo  fitted  to  give  a  fharper  and  more  mournful 
Sound.    Hence  Ovid  calls  the  Funeral  Trumpet  longa  tuba. 

Pro  longa  refonent  carmina  vejira  tuba.    Amor.  ii.  El.  6.  6. 

After  the  Muficians  went  the  Prefica^  or  the  mourning 
Women,  hired  on  Purpofe  to  fing  the  ntenia  or  lejfus^  the 
Funeral  Song,  filled  with  the  Praifes  of  the  Decealed  ;  but 
for  the  moft  Part  trifling  and  mean.  Hence  the  Gramma- 
rian in  Gellius  took  his  farcafm  againft  the  Philofophers,  Vos 
Philofophi  mera  ejlis  {ut  M.  Cato  ait)  mortuaria  GloJJ'aria. 
Namque  collegifis  ^  leMaJiis  res  tetras  &  tnanes  tff  Jri'uolas 
tanquam  mulierum  voces  prafcarum  [a] :  "  You  Philofophers 
«  (as  Cato  fays)  are  mere  Dealers  in  Trafti ;  for  you  read  and 
**  collefl  a  Parcel  of  empty  frivolous  Matter,  fuch  as  the 
**  old  Women  whine  out,  who  are  hired  to  fing  the  mourn- 

ing  Song  at  a  Funeral." 

That  the  Ludii  and  HiJlrioneSi  the  Mimics  and  Players, 
went  before  the  Funeral-bed,  and  danced  after  the  fatyric 
Ma  nner,  we  have  the  Authority  of  Dionyjius  in  his  ninth 
Book.  And  Suetonius  tells  a  Story  of  the  Arch-mimic  who 
aQ:ed  at  the  Funeral  of  Vefpaftan  (b). 

The  Cuftom  for  the  Slaves  to  go  with  their  Caps  on  be- 
fore the  Corpfe,  and  to  be  thereupon  made  free,  is  confirmed 
by  a  Law  of  Jufinian,  and  we  meet  with  many  Examples 
of  it  in  Hiftory. 

As  to  the  Beds  or  Couches  born  before  in  the  Funeral  So- 
lemnity, the  Defign  of  thefe  was  to  carry  the  Vv^axen  Ima- 
ges of  the  deceafed  Perfon's  Anceftors ;  which  were  there- 
fore ufed  only  in  the  Funerals  of  thofe  who  had  the  jus  imagi- 
the  Right  of  keeping  the  Effigies  of  the  Men  of  their 
Family,  which  at  Home  were  fet  up  in  wooden  PrefTes, 
and  taken  thence  to  be  publicly  fliown  after  this  Manner, 
on  the  Death  of  any  of  their  near  Relations  (<r).  Before  the 
Corpfe  of  Princes,  or  feme  extraordinary  Perfons,  not  only 


(a)  A  GdL  lib,  ifl.  cap.  f,   (I)  Csp.  1 5.   {c)  Flin.  N.  H.  lib.  35 .  cap.  2. 
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the  Effigies  of  their  Anceftors,  but  the  Statues  too  of  other 
great  Men  were  born  in  State.  Thus  Augujius  ordered  Six 
hundred  Beds  of  Images  to  be  carried  at  the  Funeral  of 
Marcellus  ;  and  Sylla  the  Didator  had  no  lefs  than  Six  thou- 
fand  [a). 

Befides  all  this,  fuch  as  had  been  eminent  for  their  At- 
chievements  in  War,  and  gained  any  confiderable  Conqueft, 
had  the  Images  andReprefentations  of  the  Enemies  they  had 
fubdued,  or  the  Cities  they  had  taken,  or  the  Spoils  won  in 
Battle;  ^sDionyJtus  (b)  reports  in  the  Funeral  of  Coriolanus, 
and  Dio  {c)  in  that  of  Augujius.  This  Cuftom  F/>^z/ alludes  to 
in  the  Funeral  of  Pailas :  xi.  78. 

Multaque  praterea  Laurentis  pramia  pugn<e 
Aggeratj  ^  longo  pradam  jubet  ordine  duci. 

And  a  little  after ; 

Jndutojque  jubet  truncos  hojijltbus  armts 
Jpjos  ferre  duces i  inimicaque  nomina  Jigi. 

The  LiBors  too  made  a  Part  of  the  Procefllon,  going  be- 
fore the  Corpfe  to  carry  the  Fafces,  and  other  Enfigns  of  Ho- 
nour, which  the  Deceafed  had  a  Right  to  in  his  Life-time. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Rods  were  not  now  carried 
in  the  ordinary  Pofture,  but  turned  quite  the  contrary  Way, 
asTacitus  reports  in  the  Funeral  of  Germanicus  (d).  Hence 
Albinovanus  in  the  Funeral  of  Drujus : 

^os  primum  vidi  fafces,  in^funerevidi, 
Et  vidi  verfoS)  indiciumque  mail. 

We  may  now  go  on  to  the  Perfons  who  bore  the  Bier,  or 
the  Funeral  Bed ;  and  thefe  were  for  the  moft  Part  the  near- 
eft  Relations,  or  the  Heirs  of  the  Deceafed.  Hence  Horace, 
Book  ii.  Sat.  5. 

 Cadaver 

Unburn  oleo  largo  nudis  humeris  tuht  hares. 

{a)  Servius  in  Ma.  ii.  (b)  lib.  8.  (c)  lib.  gf.  {J)  An-- 

rial.  3. 
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An^  Juvenal  J  Sat.  x.  158. 

Incolumi  Troja,  Prtamus  ventjfet  ad  umbras 
Affaraci  magnisfolemnibus,  He^ore  funus 
Port  ante  i  y  reliquis  fratrum  cervicibus-  — 

Thus  they  report  of  Metellus  who  conquered  Macedony  that 
he  was  carried  to  the  Funeral  Pile  by  his  four  Sons;  one  of 
whom  was  the  Pratory  the  other  three  had  been  all  Confuls, 
two  had  trfumphed,  and  one  performed  the  Office  of  Cen- 
for  [a).  ^ 

Sometimes  Perfons  who  had  deferved  highly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, were  born  at  their  Funerals  by  the  Magiftrates, 
the  Senators,  or  the  chief  of  the  Nobility.  Thus  Plutarch 
relates  of  Numa  ;  Suetonius  of  Julius  Ccejar  (b)  ;  and  Tacitus 
of  Auguflus  (c).  And  the  very  Strangers  and  Foreigners,  that 
happened  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  Death  of  any  worthy  Perfon, 
were  very  defirous  of  fignifying  their  Refpeft  to  his  Memo- 
ry, by  the  Service  of  carrying  the  Funeral-Bed  ;  As  Plutarch 
tells  us  in  the  Funeral  of  Paulus  jEmilius,  that  as  many  Spa- 
niardsi  Ligurians,  and  Macedonians,  as  happened  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  Solemnity,  that  were  young  and  of  vigorous  Bo- 
dies, took  up  the  Bed,  and  bore  it  to  the  Pile. 

Perfons  of  meaner  Fortunes,  and  fometimes  great  Men  too, 
if  they  were  hated  by  the  People,  were  carried  to  their  Burial 
by  the  Vefpillones  or  Sandapilones,  who  lived  by  this  Employ- 
ment. T^hus  Suetonius  f d)  and  Eutropius  {e)  relate  of  the 
Emperor  Domitian.  Therefore  in  this  lafl:  Way  of  bearing, 
we  may  fuppofe  them  to  have  ufed  the  Sandapila  or  common 
Bier,  as  in  the  former  the  Le^ica  or  Le£iiy  the  Litters  or 
Beds.    This  Bier  is  v^hzx  Horace  and  Lucan  call  vilis  Area. 

•  Angufis  eje^a  cadavera  cellis 

Confervusuili  portanda  locahat  in  arca^    Hor.  L.  i.  S.  8. 

Da  vtlem  magna  pleheii  funeris  arcam, 

^t(e  lacerum  corpus ftccos  effundat  in  ignes.    Luc.  L.  8. 

It  is  worth  obferving,  that  fometimes  the  Bier  or  Bed  was 
covered,  and  fometimes  not.    k  was  expofed  open,  if  the 

{a)  PUn.  lib.  7.  cap.  44.     Val.  Max.  lib,  7.     {b)  cap.  84.     (f)  ^nnal.  r. 
(d)  cap.  17.       {e)  lib.  7. 

Party 
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Party  had  died  a  natural  Death,  and  was  not  very  much  de- 
formed by  the  Change ;  and  therefore  fometimes  they  ufed 
to  paint  the  Face,  efpecially  of  W omen,  to  make  them  appear 
with  more  Advantage.  Dio  tells  us  in  the  Life  of  Nero,  that 
he  daubed  the  Body  of  Britannicus  over  with  a  Sort  of 
White-wafh,  to  hinder  the  Bluenefs  of  the  Fleih,  and  fuch 
other  Marks  of  the  Poifon,  from  being  difcovered ;  but  a  great 
Rain  falling  at  the  Time  of  the  Proceflion,  wafhed  off  the 
Paint,  and  expofed  the  fatal  Tokens  to  the  View  of  the  whole 
People. 

But  if  the  Vifage  was  very  much  diftorted,  or  upon  fome 
other  Account  not  fit  to  be  fhown,  they  threw  a  Covering  over 
the  Bed.  Thus  Paterculus  reports  xhzt  Scipio  Africanus  was  car- 
ried forth  to  Burial  velato  capite  (a).  Sometimes  too  when  the 
Face  or  the  Head  had  been  greatly  bruifed;  as  if  the  Fall  of 
a  Houfe,  or  fome  fuch  Accident,  had  occafioned  the  Party's 
Death,  they  ufed  to  enclofe  the  Head  and  Face  in  a  Mafk,  to 
hinder  them  from  appearing:  And  the  Funerals  in  which 
this  was  pradifed,  they  termed  larvata  funera. 

But  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Perfons  were  thofe  that  fol- 
lowed the  Corpfe.  Thefe  in  private  Funerals  were  feldom 
many  befides  the  Friends  and  Relations  of  the  Deceafed; 
and  it  was  very  ufual  in  the  Will  to  beftow  Legacies  upon  fuch 
and  fuch  Perfons,  upon  Condition  they  fhould  appear  at  the 
Funeral,  and  accompany  the  Corpfe.  But  at  the  Indi^ive 
on  public  Funerals,  the  whole  City  flocked  together  upon 
the  general  Invitation  and  Summons.  The  Magiftrates  and 
Senators  were  not  wanting  at  the  Proceffion,  nor  even  the 
Priefts  themfelves,  as  we  find  in  the  Funeral  of  Numa  de- 
fcribed  by  Plutarch. 

To  give  an  Account  of  the  Habit  and  Gefture  of  the 
Mourners,  or  of  the  Relations  and  others  that  followed  the 
Corpfe,  is  in  a  great  Meafure  unneceffary;  for  the  weeping, 
the  bitter  Complaints  againfl:  the  Gods,  the  letting  loofe  the 
Hair,  or  fometimes  cutting  it  off,  the  changing  the  Habit, 
and  the  laying  afide  the  ufual  Ornaments,  are  all  too  well 
known  to  need  any  Explication.  Yet  there  are  many  Things 
fingular  in  thefe  Subjeds,  which  deferve  our  farther  Notice. 
Thus  they  did  not  only  tear  or  cut  off  their  Hair,  but  had 
a  Cuflom  to  lay  it  on  the  Breafl,  or  fometimes  on  the  Tomb 
of  the  deceafed  Friend.  Hence  Ovid  of  the  Sifters  of  Nar- 
cijfus  : 

{fi)  Lib.  a. 


■Planxere 
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Naiades  &  fe^os  fratri  impofuere  capiUos. 
And  Statius,  Theb.  7. 

 Tergoque  Cff  peBore  fufam 

Cafariem  ferro  minuity  fedlijque  jacentis 
Obnubit  tenuia  ora  comis  

It  is  no  lefs  obfervable,  that  at  the  Funerals  of  their  Pa- 
rents, the  Sons  Heads  were  covered,  and  the  Daughters  un- 
covered :  Perhaps  only  to  recede  as  far  as  poflible  from  their 
ordinary  Habit.  Yet  it  is  likely  that  in  ordering  the  Sons  to 
cover  their  Heads  at  fuch  Solemnities,  they  had  regard  to 
the  common  Practice  of  always  wearing  fomething  on  their 
Heads  when  they  worfliipped  the  Gods,  and  efpecially  when 
they  were  prefent  at  a  Sacrifice.  The  Original  and  Grounds 
of  this  Superftition  are  moft  admirably  given  by  Virgil,  in  the 
Prophet  Helknush  Inftrudions  to  Mneas : 

^lin  ubi  tranfmijfee  Jleterint  trans  aquora  elajfes, 

Et  pofttis  aris,  jam  vota  in  littore  folves. 

Purpurea  velar  e  comas  adopertus  ami  flu: 

Ne  qua  inter  fan^os  ignes  in  honore  deorum 

Hojiilis  fades  occurrat,  £ff  omina  turbet. 

Hunc focii  morem  facrorum,  hunc  ipfe  teneto. 

Hac  cafli  maneant  in  relligione  nepotes.      lEjXi.  iii.  403. 

As  to  the  Mourning  Habits,  it  has  been  already  obferved(<z^ 
that  the  Senators  fometimes  upon  thefeOccafions  went  attired 
like  Knights,  the  Magiftrates  like  Senators,  &c.  and  that  the 
common  Wear  for  Mourning  was  Black.  But  we  may  farther 
remark,  that  though  this  was  the  ordinary  Colour  to  exprefs 
their  Grief, ufed alike  by  both  Sexes;  yet  after  the  Eftablifli- 
ment  of  the  Empire,  when  Abundance  of  Party-Colours  came 
in  Fafhion,  the  old  primitive  White  grew  fo  much  in  Con* 
tempt,  that  at  laft  it  became  proper  to  the  Women  for  their 
Mourning  Cloaths.  Thus  Statius  in  the  Tears  of  Hetrufcus: 

Hue  vittata  comam  niveoque  infgnis  ami^u 
Mitibus  exequiis  ades. 

And  though  it  may  with  fomeReafon  be  thought  that  the 
Poet  here,  direfting  his  Speech  to  the  Goddefs  Piety,  gives 


{a)  Book  5.  cap.  7. 


her 
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her  that  Habit,  rather  as  a  Mark  of  Purity  and  Innocence, 
than  as  the  proper  Badge  of  Grief  in  her  Sex ;  yet  the  Mat- 
ter of  Fad  is  ftill  evident  from  the  Authority  of  Plutarch, 
who  ftates  this  as  the  Subjeft  of  one  of  his  Problems,  and 
gives  feveral  Reafons  for  the  PraSice. 

After  the  PERSONS  follow  the  PLACE  whither  the  Pro- 
ceffion  was  directed,  by  which  we  muft  be  guided  in  our  next 
Enquiry.  In  all  the  Funerals  of  Note,  efpecially  in  the  public 
or  Indi^he,  the  Corpfe  was  firft  brought  with  a  vaft  Train  of 
Followers  into  the  Forum.  Thus  Horace,  Book  i.  Sat.  6. 

 At  hie  ft  plaujlra  ducenta, 

Concurrantque  foro  tria  funera,  magna  fonabit 
Cornua  quod  vincatque  tubas. 

Here  one  of  the  nearefl:  Relations  afcended  the  RoJJra,  and 
made  an  Oration  in  Praife  of  the  Deceafed.  If  none  of  the 
Kindred  undertook  the  Office,  it  was  difcharged  by  fome  of 
the  mod  eminent  Perfons  in  the  City  for  Learning  and  Elo- 
quence, as  Appian  reports  of  the  Funeral  of  Sylla  (a).  And 
Pliny  the  younger  reckons  it  as  the  lafl:  Addition  to  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  a  very  great  Man,  that  he  had  the  Honour  to  be 
praifed  at  his  Funeral  by  the  moft  eloquent  Tacitus,  the  Con- 
ful  {b) ;  which  is  agreeable  to  ^lin^ilian's  Account  of  this 
Matter,  Nam  funebres,  &c.  For  "the  Funeral  Orati- 
*«  ons  (fays  he)  depend  very  often  on  fome  public  Office, 
**  and  by  Order  of  Senate  are  many  Times  given  in  Charge 
**  to  the  Magiftrates  to  be  performed  by  themfelves  in  Per- 
«  fon  (c)." 

The  Invention  of  this  Cuftom  is  generally  attributed  to 
Valerius  Poplicola,  fbon  after  the  Expullion  of  the  Regal  Fa- 
mily. Plutarch  tells  us,  that  <*  honouring  his  Collegue's  Ob- 
**  fequies  with  a  Funeral  Oration,  it  fo  pleafed  the  Romans, 
«*  that  it  became  cuflomary  for  the  befl:  Men  to  celebrate  the 

Funerals  of  great  Perfons  with  Speeches  in  their  Com- 
**  mendation." 

Nor  was  this  Honour  proper  to  one  Sex  alone,  for  Livy 
reports,  that  "  the  Matrons,  upon  Account  of  making  a  Col- 
**  leftion  of  Gold  for  the  Deliverance  of  Rome  from  the  Gauls, 
*'  were  allowed  as  a  fignal  Favour  to  have  Funeral  Pan*,  gyrics 

in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Men."  Plufarcb^s  Relation  of 
this  Matter  differs  from  Livy  only  in  the  Reafon  of  the  Cuf- 
tom  :  He  acquaints  us,  that  when  it  was  agreed  af  er  the 
**  Taking  of  Feii,  that  a  Bowl  of  maFy  Gold  ihould  be  made 


(a)  'EjM,<fvX.  lib,  I,       {b)  Lib.  Z.  Epift.  i.        (r)  Inftitut.  lib.  3  cap.  9. 

**  and 
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«*  and  fent  to  Delphiy  there  was  fo  great  a  Scarcity  of  Gold, 
*'  and  the  Magiftr.ates  lb  perplexed  in  confidering  how  to 
get  it,  that  the  Roman  Ladies  meeting  together  and  con- 
"  fulting  among  themfelves,  out  of  the  golden  Ornaments 
**  that  they  wore,  contributed  as  much  as  ferved  for  mak- 
"  ing  the  Offering,  which  in  Weight  came  to  eight  Talents 
**  of  Gold.  The  Senate,  to  give  them  the  Honour  they 
**  had  deferved,  ordained  that  Funeral  Orations  fhould  be 
"  ufed  at  the  Obfequiesof  Women  as  well  as  of  Men,  which 
"  had  never  been  a  Cuftom  before."  But  it  feems  probable, 
that  this  Honour  was  at  firft  only  paid  to  antient  Matrons; 
fince  we  learn  from  the  fame  excellent  Author,  that  there 
was  no  Precedent  of  any  Funeral  Oration  on  a  young  Wo- 
man, till  Julius  Ccefar  firfl  made  one  upon  the  Death  of  his 
own  Wife. 

Cicero  {a)  and  Livy  {b)  complain  very  much  of  this  Cuftom 
of  Funeral  Speeches,  as  if  they  had  conduced  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure  to  the  Corruption  and  Falfifying  of  Hiftory.  For  it  be- 
ing ordinary  on  thefe  Occafions  to  be  directed  more  by  the 
Precepts  of  Oratory,  than  by  the  true  Matter  of  Fact,  it  ufu- 
ally  happened,  that  the  deceafed  Party  was  extolled  on  the 
Account  of  feveral  noble  Atchievments,  to  which  he  had  no 
juH:  Pretenfions:  And  efpecially  when  they  came  to  enquire 
into  their  Family,  as  was  cuftomary  at  thefe  Solemnities, 
they  feldom  failed  to  infert  three  or  four  of  the  moft  re- 
nov^ned  Perfons  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  aggrandize  the 
Family  of  the  Deceafed  ;  and  fo  by  Degrees  almoft  ruined 
all  proper  Diftin6^ions  of  Houfes  and  Blood. 

The  next  Place,  to  which  the  Corpfe  was  carried, was  the 
Place  of  Burning  or  Burial.  It  has  been  a  Cuftom  amongH; 
moft  Nations  to  appoint  this  without  the  City,  particularly 
among  the  J eivs  2.nd  Greeks  from  whom  it  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  deiived  to  the  Romans.  That  the  Jews  buried 
without  the  City,  is  evident  from  feveral  Places  of  the  New 
Teftament.  Thus  the  Sepulchre,  in  which  Jojeph  laid  our 
Saviour's  Body,  was  "  in  the  fame  Place  in  which  he  was 

crucified  (r),"  which  was  near  to  the  City  (d).  And  we  read 
in  St.  Matthew,  that  at  our  Lord's  Paffion  «'  the  Graves 
**  were  opened,  and  many  Bodies  of  the  Saints  which  flept 
*'  arofe,  and  came  out  of  their  Graves  after  his  Refurreflion, 
'<  and  went  into  the  Holy  City,  and  appeared  unto  many 

As  to  the  GreecianSf  Servius  in  an  Epiftle  to  Tiilty  (f),  giv- 
ing an  Account  of  the  unhappy  Death  of  his  CoUegue  Mar- 

(fl)  In  Bruto.         (bj  Lib.  8.         (c)  John  xix.  41.         (J)  Je/jn  xix.  ao. 
{()  Matlkw  xxvii.  52,  53.       (/)  Famil.  lib.  4^  Epift.  i?. 

celluSf 
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cellus,  which  happened  in  Greece^  tells  him,  That  he  couM 
not  by  any  Means  obtain  Leave  of  the  Jthenians  to  allow  him  a 
Burying-place  within  the  City,  they  urging  a  religious  Re- 
ftraint  in  that  Point,  and  the  Want  of  Precedent  for  fuch  a 
Practice. 

The  Romans  followed  the  fame  Cuftom  from  the  firfl: 
Building  of  the  City,  which  was  afterwards  fettled  in  a  Law 
by  the  Decemviri,  and  often  revived  and  confirmed  by  fubfe- 
ijuent  Inftitutibns.  The  Reafcn  of  this  antient  Practice 
may  be  refolved  into  a  facred  and  a  civil  Confideration.  As 
to  the  former,  the  Romans,  and  moft  other  People,  had  a 
Notion,  that  whatever  had  been  confecrated  to  the  fupernal 
Gods,  was  prefently  defiled  upon  the  Touch  of  a  Corpfe,  or 
even  by  bringing  fuch  a  Spe6facle  near  it.  Thus  J.  Gelliui 
tells  us,  that  the  Flamen  Dialis  might  not  on  any  Account 
enter  into  a  Place  where  there  was  a  Grave  ;  or  fo  much  as 
touch  a  dead  Body  {a).  And  if  the  Pontifex  Maximus  hap- 
pened to  praife  any  one  publicly  at  a  Funeral,  he  had  a  Veil 
always  laid  over  the  Corpfe  to  keep  it  from  his  Sight;  asDio 
reports  oi ^ugujlus  (b),  and  Seneca  of  Tiberius  fc).  It  is  like- 
ly that  this  might  be  borrowed  from  the  Jeivijh  Law,  by 
which  the  High  Prieft  was  forbid  to  ufe  the  ordinary  Signs  of 
Mourning,  or  to  go  near  any  dead  Body  [d). 

The  civil  Confideration  feems  to  have  been,  that  neither 
the  Air  might  be  corrupted  by  the  Stench  of  putrified  Bodies, 
nor  the  Buildings  endangered  by  the  Frequency  of  Funeral 
Fires. 

The  Places  then,  appointed  for  Burial  without  the  City, 
were  either  private  or  public;  the  private  Places  were  the 
Fields  or  Gardens  belonging  to  particular  Families.  Hence 
Martial  took  the  Jeft  in  one  of  his  Epigrams,  on  a  Gentleman 
that  had  buried  feveral  Wives  : 

Septima  jam,  Phileros,  tibi  conditur  uxor  in  agro. 
Plus  nuUi^  Phileros,  quani  tibi  reddit  ager. 

If  it  was  poffible,  they  always  buried  in  that  Part  of  the 
Field  or  Garden  which  lay  neareft  to  the  high  Road,  both 
to  put  Paflengers  in  Mind  of  Mortality,  and  to  fave  the  heft 
Part  of  their  Land.    Thus  Juvenal,  Sat.  i. 

 Experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illos 

Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina. 


(a)  Lib.  lo.  cap.  ig.  {I)  Lib.  54. 
(</)  Levit.  xxi.  10,  u. 


{c)  Confolat.  ad  Mat,  cap.  ig. 

And 
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And  we  have  fcarce  any  Relation  of  Burying  in  Authors, 
but  they  tell  us  the  Urn  was  laid  near  fuch  a  Way.  Proper- 
tius  is  very  earneft  in  defiring  that  he  may  not  be  buried  after 
this  ordinary  Cuftom,  near  a  frequented  Road,  for  Fear  it 
Ihould  diilurb  his  Shade : 

faciant,  mea  ne  terra  locet  ojfa  frequentt, 

^dfaciat  ajfiduo  tramite  vulgus  iter. 
PoJi  mortem  tumuli  ffc  tnfamantur  amantum  : 

Me  tegat  arbored  devia  terra  coma : 
Aut  humet  ignota  cumulis  vallatus  arena. 

Non  juvat  in  media  nomen  habere  via.     Lib.  3.  Eleg.  15. 

The  public  Burying  Places  were  of  two  Sorts;  thofc 
which  were  allotted  to  the  Poor,  and  thofe  which  were  put 
to  this  Ufe  only  at  the  Funerals  of  great  Perfons.  The  for- 
mer were  the  Puticula,  or  Puticuli,  without  the  Efquilian 
Gate ;  they  contained  a  great  Quantity  of  Ground,  and  were 
put  to  no  other  Ufe,  than  the  burying  of  the  Bones  and  Afties 
of  Perfons  of  the  loweft  Rank,  who  had  no  private  Place  of 
their  own  to  lay  the  Corpfe  in.  But  becaufe  the  vaft  Num- 
ber of  Bones  depofited  here,  infefting  the  Air,  rendered  the 
Neighbouring  Parts  of  the  City  unhealthy,  Augufius  gave 
away  a  great  many  Acres  of  this  common^ Field  to  his  Fa- 
vourite Macenasy  who  turned  it  into  fine  Gardens.  This  Ho- 
race tells  us  at  large,  Book  i.  Sat.  8. 

Hue  prius  angujlis  eje^a  cadaver  a  cellis 
Confervus  vili  portanda  locabat  in  area  : 
Hoc  mifera  plebi  [iabat  commune  fepulchrumy  &c. 

The  public  Place  aflTigned  for  the  Burial  of  great  Perfons, 
was  commonly  the  Campus  Martius.  This  Honour  could 
not  be  procured  but  by  a  public  Decree  of  Senate,  and 
was  never  conferred  but  on  Men  of  the  higheft  Stations  and 
Merits.  Thus  P/w/arrZ?  relates  of  Lucullus  and  Pompey  ;  Ap- 
pian  of  Sylla  (a),  Suetonius  of  Drufus  (b),  and  Firgil  of  Mar- 
cel lus. 

^uantos  ilk  virum  magnam  Mavortis  ad  urbem 
Campus  aget  gemttus  F  velqua,  Tiberine^  videbis 
Funeraj  cum  tumulum praterlabere  recentem  !     iEn.  6. 

(a)  'Ep<f!u>.  lib.  I*  {})  Claud,  cap.  I. 


It 
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It  has  been  faid,  that  the  ordinary  Cuftora  was  to  bury 
without  the  City  ;  but  we  muft  except  fome  Sepulchres,  as 
thofe  of  the  Fejlal  Virgins,  to  whom  Servius  tells  us  the 
Laws  allowed  a  burying  Place  within  the  City  [a).  The 
fame  Honour  was  allowed  tp  fome  extraordinary  Perfons,  as 
to  Valerius  Poplicola  {b),  and  io  Fabritius  (c),  and  continued 
to  their  Heirs.  Yet  none  of  the  Family  were  afterwards 
there  interred,  but  the  Body  being  carried  thither,  one  placed 
a  burning  Torch  under  it,  and  then  immediately  took  it 
away;  as  an  Atteftation  of  the  deceafed's  Privilege,  and  his 
receding  from  his  Honour :  And  then  the  Body  was  re- 
moved to  another  Place. 

Cicero  in  his  ninth  Philippic  moves,  that  Servius  Sufpicius, 
upon  Account  of  his  many  fignal  Services  to  the  Common- 
wealth, may  be  honoured  with  a  public  Sepulchre  in  the  Campus 
Efquilinus,  or  any  other  Place  where  the  Conful  fhould  pleafe, 
thirty  Feet  in  Dimenfion  every  Way,  and  to  remain  to  his 
Heirs  and  Pofterity.  But  there  are  not  many  Inftances  of 
the  like  Pra6tice. 

Having  done  with  the  carrying  forth,  we  come  to  the  Aa 
of  Burying.  The  Corpfe  being  brought  in  the  Manner  al- 
ready defcribed,  without  the  City,  if  they  defigned  to  burn 
It,  was  carried  diredly  to  the  Place  appointed  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  (which,  if  it  was  joined  with  the  Sepulchre,  was  called 
Euflum,  if  feparate  from  it,  Uflrina)  and  there  laid  on  the 
Rogus  or  Pyray  a  Pile  of  Wood  prepared  to  burn  it  on.  This 
Pile  was  built  in  the  Shape.of  an  Altar,  differing  in  Hei^rht 
according  to  the  Quality  of  the  Deceafed.  Thus /^/W// in 
the  Funeral  of  Mifenus,  Mn.  6.  ^ 

 •  Jramgue  fepulchri 

Congerere  arboribusi  cceloque  educere  certant.  ^ 

And  Ovid  again  ft  Ibis: 

Et  dare  plebeio  corpus  inane  rogo. 

The  Trees,  which  they  made  Ufe  of,  were  commonly  fuch 
as  had  moft  Pitch  or  Rofm  in  them  ;  and  if  they  took  any 
other  Wood,  they  fplit  it,  for  the  more  eafy  catching  Fire  : 

Procumbunt piceee,  fonat  i^a  feciiribus  ilex, 

(f)  Ad  iflfi.  9,        {h)  Plutarch  in  his  Life.        (c)  Cicef}. 
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Fraxineac^ue  irabes  ;  cuneis  is' fijfle  robur 
Scinditur.  Virg.  ^n.  6. 

Round  the  Pile  they  ufed  to  fet  Cyprefs  Trees,  perhaps  to 
hinder  the  noifom  Smell  of  the  Corpfe.  This  Obfervation 
is  owing  to  Virgil  in  the  fame  Place : 

Ingentem  Jlruxere  pyram%  cui  frondihus  atrts 
Intexunt  latera,  ^  ferales  ante  cuprefos 
Conjlituunt. 

That  the  Body  was  placed  on  the  Pile,  with  the  Couch 
or  Bed  on  which  it  lay,  we  have  the  Authority  of  Tibullus, 
Book  I.  El.  I. 

Flebis     arfuro  pofttum  me,  Delia,  le£lo. 

This  being  done,  the  neareft  Relation  performed  the  Ce- 
remony of  lighting  the  Pile  ;  which  they  did  with  a  Torch, 
turning  their  Face  away,  as  if  it  was  done  out  ot  Neceflity, 
and  not  willingly.    Thus  VirgiU  6. 

 Subje^am,  more  parentum, 


Averji  tenuere  facem. 

As  foon  as  the  Wood  took  Firt,  they  prayed  for  a  Wind 
to  aflift  the  Flames,  and  haften  the  confuming  of  the  Body, 
which  they  looked  on  as  a  fortunate  Accident.  Thus  Cyn- 
thia in  Propertius  : 

Cur  ventos  non  ipfe  regis,  ingrate,  petijii  ? 

And  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Sylla  reports,  «  That  the 
Day  being  cloudy,  they  deferred  carrying  forth  the  Corpfe 
till  about  Three  in  the  Afternoon,  expeaing  it  would 
rain  :  But  a  flrong  Wind  blowing  full  againfi:  the  Fu- 
neral-pile, and  fetting  it  all  on  a  Flame,  his  Body  was 
confumed  in  a  Moment.  As  the  Pile  (hrunk  down,  and 
the  Fire  was  going  out,  the  Clouds  fhowered  down,  and 
continued  raining  till  Night.  So  that  his  good  Fortune 
was  firm  even  to  the  laft,  and  did,  as  it  were,  officiate  at 

his  Funeral."  i  y-.  i 

At  the  Funerals  of  the  Emperors  or  renowned  Generals, 
as  foon  as  the  Wood  was  lighted,  the  Soldiers  and  all  the 

Company 
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Company  made  a  folemn  Courfe  ( Decurfto)  three  Times  round 
the  Pile,  to  fliow  their  AfFe6lion  to  the  Deceafed  ;  of  which 
we  have  numerous  Examples.  Virgil  has  not  forgot  to  ex- 
prefs  this  Cuftom : 

'Ter  circum  accenfos  cin5li fulgentibiis  armis 
Deciirrere  rogos  ;  ter  moejium  funeris  ignem 
Lujlravere  in  equisy  ululatufque  ore  dedere.  M.n.  ii. 

The  Body  was  never  burnt  without  Company ;  for  be- 
caufe  they  fancied  that  the  Ghofts  delighted  in  Blood,  it  was 
cuftomary  to  kill  a  great  Number  of  Beafts,  and  throw  them 
on  the  Pile. 

Multa  bourn  circa  ma^antur  corpora  morii, 
Setigerafque  fues,  raptafque  ex  omnibus  agris 
In  fammam  jugulant  pecudes — Virg.  ^n.  1 1. 

In  the  more  ignorant  and  barbarous  Ages,  they  ufed  to 
murder  Men,  and  caft  them  into  the  Funeral  Flames  of 
Princes  and  Commanders.  The  Poets  never  burn  a  Hero 
without  this  inhuman  Ceremony.    Homer  gives  Patroclus 

And  Virgil)  lib.  lo. 

^atuor  hicjwvenes,  tot  idem  quos  educat  Ufens, 
Viventes  rapit ;  inferias  quos  immolet  umbris, 
Captivoque  rogi  perfundat  fanguine  flammas. 

But  befides  thofe,  there  were  Abundance  of  other  Things 
thrown  into  the  Flames :  Thefe  confifted  for  the  moft  Part 
of  coftly  Garments  and  Perfumes  thrown  on  the  Body  as  it 
burned.    Thus  Virgih  ^En.  6. 

Purpureafque  fuper  veflesj  velamina  nota, 
Conjiciunt : 

And  Plutarch  makes  the  extravagant  Expences  of  Cato 
Junior,  at  the  Funeral  of  his  Brother  Coepio,  to  have  been 
taken  up  in  a  vafl:  Quantity  of  coftly  Garments  and  Per- 
*'  fumes." 

All  the  precious  Gums,  Eflences,  and  Balfams,  that  the 
Antients  were  acquainted  with,  we  find  employed  in  their 
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Funerals :  Hence  Juvenal  defcribes  a  Fop  that  ufed  Abun- 
dance of  Eflence  : 

Et  matutino  fudans  Crifpinus  amomoy 
^antum  vix  redolent  duo  funera. — Sat.  4. 

The  Soldiers  and  Generals  had  ufually  their  Arms  burnt 
with  them  on  the  Pile.  Thus  Virgil  in  the  Funeral  of  Mi- 
fenus  : 

—-Decorantque  fuper  fulgentibtis  armis,  ^n.  6. 

And  in  another  Place  he  adds  the  Spoils  taken  from  the 
Enemy :  , 

Hinc  aliifpolia  occijts  direpta  'Latinis 
Conjiciunt  igni,  galeas  enfefque  decoros ^ 
Franaqueferventefque  rotas:  parsj  munera  nota, 
Ipforum  clypeosi  ^  non  felicia  tela.    I^n.  ii. 

When  the  Pile  was  burnt  down,  they  put  out  the  Re- 
mains of  the  Fire,  by  fprinkling  Wine  on  it,  that  they 
might  more  eafily  gather  up  the  Bones  and  Afhes. 

Pojiquam  collapjt  cineres,  ac  fiamma  quievitj 

Relliquias  vino  £ff  bibulam  lavere  faroillam.  Virg.  vEn.  6. 

This  gathering  up  the  Bones  and  Afhes,  and  putting  them 
into  the  Urn,  was  the  next  Office  paid  to  the  Deceafed, 
which  they  termed  ojftlegium*  The  whole  Cuflom  is  moft 
fully  and  elegantly  defcribed  by  Tibullus  in  his  third  Book, 
Eleg>  2. 

Ergo  ubi  cum  tenuem,  &c. 

How  the  Afhes  and  Bones  of  the  Man  came  to  be  diftln- 
guilhed  from  thofe  of  the  Beafts,  and  Wood,  and  othfir  Ma- 
terials, is  not  eafy  to  be  conceived,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  the 
Difference  to  have  arofe  from  the  artificial  placing  of  the 
Corpfe  on  the  Pile,  fo  that  every  Thing  elfe  fliould  fall 
away  on  each  Side,  and  leave  the  human  Relics  in  a  Heap 
by  themfelves. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  put  the  Urn  into  the  Se- 
pulchre, fprinkle  the  Company  with  luflral  Water,  and  dif- 
mifs  them.    Virg.  JEn.  6. 

Cjfaque  le^a  cado  texit  Chorinaeus  ahem  : 
Idem  ter  focios purd  circumtulit  undo, 

Spargeju 
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Spargens  rore  levh  ^  ramo  felicis  olivaei 
Lujiravitque  viros,  dixitqiie  novijjima  verba. 

Thefe  noviffma  verba  were  either  direfled  to  theDeceafed 
or  to  the  Company.  The  Form,  which  they  ufed  to  the  De- 
ceafed  was.  Vale,  vaky  vale,  nos  te  ordine,  quo  natura  per- 
miferit,  ciinSii  fequemur.  That  with  which  the  Prajica  dif- 
mifled  the  People,  was  I  LICET,  \.  e.  ire  licet.  As  they 
went  away,  they  had  a  Cuftom  of  wifliing  for  light  Earth, 
to  lay  on  the  Relics,  which  they  reckoned  a  great  Happi- 
nefs.  Hence  it  is  an  ufual  Infcription  on  antient  Monu- 
ments S.  T.  T.  L.  or  Sit  tibi  terra  levis. 

To  enquire  into  the  Original  of  Sepulchres,  their  feveral 
Kinds  and  Forms,  the  Variety  of  Ornaments,  the  Difference 
of  Infcriptions,  and  the  many  Ways  of  violating  the  Tombs 
of  the  Dead,  would  be  too  nice  a  Difquifition  for  the  pre- 
fent  Delign.  Yet  we  muft  not  pafs  by  the  Cenoiaphia  or 
Monuments  ereded  on  a  very  fingular  Account,  either  to 
Perfons  buried  in  another  Place,  or  thofe  who  had  received 
no  Burial,  and  whofe  Remains  could  not  be  found. 

Thus  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  the  Soldiers  in  Germany  raifed 
an  honorary  Tomb  to  the  Memory  of  Drufus,  though  his 
Body  had  been  carried  to  Rome,  and  depofited  in  the  Campus 
Martius  (aj :  And  we  often  find  the  Generals  raifing  Tombs 
to  the  Honour  of  thofe  Soldiers  whofe  Bodies  could  not  be 
found  after  a  Fight.  Thefe  Tumuli  inanes  or  honor arii,  when 
erefled  to  the  Memory  of  particular  Perfons,  were  ufually 
kept  as  facred  as  the  true  Monuments,  and  had  the  fame 
Ceremonies  performed  at  them.  Thus  Virgil  defcribes  An- 
dromache keeping  the  Anniverfary  of  He^lor^  Death,  ^n.  3. 

SoJemnes  turn  forte  dapes,  ^  trijlia  dona 
Libabat  cineri  Andromache,  manefque  vocabat 
He^oreum  ad  tumulum,  viridi  quern  cefpite  inanem, 
Et  geminas,  caufam  lacrymis,  facraverat  aras. 

And  JEneas  tells  Deiphobus,  that  he  has  paid  him  fuch  an 
Honour. 

Tunc  egomet  tumulum  Rhateo  in  litore  inanem 
Conjlitui,  ^  magna  manes  ter  voce  vocavi  : 
Nomen  ^  arma  locum  fervant.    ^Eneid.  6. 

(o)  Suet  in.  Claud,  cap.  i. 
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AFTER  the  FUNERAL,  we  are  to  take  Notice  of  the 
feveral  Rites  performed  in  Honour  of  the  Dead,  at  the  Fcfti- 
vals  inftituted  with  that  Defign.  The  chief  Time  of  pay-; 
ing  thefe  Offices  was  the  Feralia,  cr  the  Feaft  of  the  Ghofts, 
in  the  Month  of  February  ;  but  it  was  ordinary  for  particu- 
lar Families  to  have  particular  Times  for  difcharging  this 
Duty,  as  the  Novennalia,  the  Decennalia,  and  the  like. 
The  Ceremonies  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  three  Heads,  Sa- 
crifices, Feafts,  and  Games ;  to  which  if  we  fubjoin  the  Cuf- 
toms  of  Mourning,  and  of  the  Confecration,  we  ftiall  take 
in  all  that  remains  on  this  Subje6t. 

The  Sacrifices  (which  were  called  Infer ia)  confifted  of 
Liquors,  Victims,  and  Garlands.  The  Liquors  were  Wa- 
ter, Wine,  Milk,  Blood,  and  liquid  Balfam. 

Hie  duo  rite  mero  Ubans  carchefta  Baccho 

Fundit  humi,  duo  la^e  novo,  duo  /anguine  /aero.  Vir.  JEn.  5, 

The  Blood  was  taken  from  the  Vi61:ims  ofFered  to  the 
Manes,  which  were  ufually  of  the  fmaller  Cattle,  though 
in  antient  Times  it  was  cuftomary  to  ufe  Captives  or  Slaves 
in  this  inhuman  Manner. 

The  Balfams  and  Garlands  occur  every  where  in  the 
Poets.    Propert.  Lib.  3.  Eleg.  15. 

Affere  hue  unguenta  mihi,  /erti/que  /epulcbrum 
Ornabit,  cu/ios  ad  mea  bu/ia  /edens. 

TihuL  Lib.  2.  Eleg.  4. 

Atque  aliquis  /enior)  veteres  'veneratus  amoreSf 
Annua  conJiru£lo /erta  dabit  tumulo. 

Befides  thefe  Chaplets,  they  ftrowed  Flowers  about  the 
Monument. 

Purpureo/que  jacitflores,  ac  fa  Ha  /atur.    JEn.  5. 

And  again,  jEn.  6. 

Tu  Marcellus  eris.    Manibus  date  liliapJenis  : 
Purpureas /pargam  /lores  ;  animamque  nepotis 
His  /alt em  accumulem  donisj  ^ /ungar  inani 
Muners. 
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The  Feafts  celebrated  in  Honour  of  the  Deceafed,  were 
either  private  or  public.  The  private  Feafts  w^ere  termed 
Silicerniay  from  Silex  and  Canay  as  if  we  fhould  fay  Suppers 
made  on  a  Stone.  Thefe  were  prepared  both  for  the  Dead  and 
the  Living.  The  Repaft  for  the  Dead,  confifting  com- 
monly of  Beans,  Lettices,  Bread,  and  Eggs,  or  the  like, 
was  laid  on  the  Tomb  for  the  Ghofts  to  come  out  and  eat, 
as  they  fancied  they  would  ;  and  what  was  left  they  burnt 
on  the  Stone.  Travellers  tells  us,  that  the  Indians  at  prefent 
have  a  fuperftitious  Cuftom  much  of  this  Nature,  putting  a 
Piece  of  Meat  always  in  the  Grave  with  the  dead  Body, 
when  they  bury  in  the  Plantations. 

It  was  from  this  Cuftom,  that,  to  exprefs  the  moft  mi- 
ferable  Poverty  of  Creatures  almoft  ftarved,  they  ufed  to 
fay,  "  He  got  his  Victuals  from  the  Tombs."  Thus  Ca- 
tullus .'  5  7- 

JJxor  A4eneni,  fape  quam  in  fepulchretis 
Vidijiis  ipfo  Taper e  rogo  ccenam, 
^uum  devolutum  ex  igne  profequens  panem 
A  femirafo  tunderetur  ujlore. 

And  Tibullus^i  Curfe  is  much  to  the  fame  Purpofe  :  i.  6. 

Ipfa fame  Jlimulante  furens,  berbafque  fepulchris 
^araty  £5*  a  favis  ojfa  relidla  lupis. 

The  private  Feafts  for  the  Living  were  kept  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Deceafed,  by  the  neareft  Friends  and  Relations 
only. 

The  public  Feafts  were  when  the  Heirs  or  Friends  of 
fome  rich  or  great  Perfon  obliged  the  People  with  a  general 
Treat  to  his  Honour  and  Memory  ;  as  Cicero  reports  of  the 
Funeral  of  Scipio  Africanus  (a),  and  Bio  of  that  of  Sylla  (h). 
And  Suetonius  (c)  relates,  that  Julius  Cafar  gave  the  People 
a  Feaft  in  Memory  of  his  Daughter.  There  was  a  Cuftom 
on  thefe  Occafions  to  diftribute  raw  Meat  among  the  Poor, 
which  they  termed  vifceratio  ;  though  this  was  fometimes 
given  without  the  public  Feafts. 

The  Funeral  Games  have  already  been  defcribed  among 
the  other  Shows. 

(a)  In  Oral,  pro  Mursena.        (i)  Lib.  37.       {<-)  Cap.  %i. 
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As  to  the  Cuflom  of  Mourning,  befides  what  has  been 
before  obferved,  we  may  further  take  Notice  of  the  Time 
appointed  for  that  Ceremony,  and  fome  of  the  moft  remark- 
able Ways  of  exprefling  it.    <'  Numa  (as  Plutarch  tells  us 
in  his  Life)  prefcribed  Rules  for  regulating  the  Days  of 
"  Mourning,  according  to  certain  Times  and  Ages.    As  for 
**  Example,  a  Child  of  three  Years,  and  fo  upwards  to  ten 
was  to  be  mourned  for  fo  many  Months  as  he  was  Years 
**  old.    And  the  longefl:  Time  of  Mourning,  for  any  Perfon 
"  whatfoever,  was  not  to  exceed  the  Term  of  ten  Months: 
**  Which  alfo  was  the  Time  appointed  to  Widows  to  la- 
•*  ment  the  Lofs  of  their  deceafed  Hufbands,  before  which 
they  could  not,  without  great  Indecency,  pafs  unto  fecond 
Marriage  :  But  in  Cafe  their  Incontinence  was  fuch  as 
**  could  not  admit  fo  long  an  Abflinence  from  the  Nuptial 
Bed,  they  were  to  facrifice  a  Cow  with  a  Calf,  for  Ex- 
"  piation  of  their  Fault". 

Now  Romulus^s  Year  confifting  but  of  ten  Months,  when 
Numa  afterwards  added  two  Months  more,  he  did  not  alter 
the  Time  he  had  before  fettled  for  Mourning ;  and  therefore 
though  after  that  Time  we  meet  with  lu^us  annuus,  or  a 
Year's  Mourning,  ufed  often  upon  the  Death  of  fome  emi- 
nent Perfon,  we  muft  take  it  only  for  the  old  Year  of  Ro- 
mulusy  or  the  Space  of  ten  Months. 

There  were  feveral  Accidents  which  occafioned  the  con- 
cluding of  a  public  or  private  Mourning  before  the  fixed 
Time  ;  fuch  as  the  Dedication  of  a  Temple,  the  Solemnity  of 
public  Games  or  Feftivals,  the  folemn  Lujlration  performed 
by  the  Cenfor,  and  the  difcharging  any  Vow  made  by  a  Ma- 
giftrate  or  General ;  which,  being  Times  of  public  Re- 
joicing, would  have  otherwife  implied  a  Contradiction. 

As  to  the  Tokens  of  private  Grief,  they  had  none  but 
what  are  common  to  moft  Nations,  as  flaying  at  home  for  a 
Time,  avoiding  all  Manner  of  Recreations  and  Entertain- 
ments, and  the  like.  But  in  public  Mourning,  it  was  a 
fmgular  Cuftom  to  exprefs  their  Concern  by  putting  a  Stop 
to  all  Bufmefs,  and  appointing  a  Vacation  till  fuch  a  Period  ; 
of  which  we  have  frequent  Inftances. 

The  laft  Ceremony,  to  be  fpoken  of,  was  Confecration. 
This  belonged  properly  to  the  Emperors  ;  yet  we  meet  with 
private  Confecrations.  This  was,  when  the  Friends  and  Rela- 
tions of  the  Deceafed  canonized  him,  and  paid  him  Worftiip  in 
private;  a  Piece  of  Refpeft  commonly  paid  to  Parents  by  their 
Children,  as  Plutarch  obferves  in  his  Roman  Queftions.  Yet 
the  Parents  too  fometimes  conferred  the  fame  Honour  on 

their 
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their  deceafed  Children,  as  Cicero  promifeth  to  do  for  his 
Daughter  T ullia,  in  the  End  of  his  Confolation  ;  and  though 
that  Piece  be  fufpefted,  as  we  now  have  it,  yet  the  prefent 
Authority  lofes  nothing  of  its  Force,  being  cited  heretofore 
by  La^antinsy  according  to  the  Copies  extant  in  his  Time. 

The  pubhc  Confecration  had  its  Original  from  the  Deifi- 
cation of  JRo/wm/wJj  but  was  afterwards  difcontinued  till  the 
Time  of  the  Emperors,  on  moft  of  whom  this  Honour  was 
conferred.  The  whole  Ceremony  is  moft  accurately  defcrib- 
ed  by  Herodian,  in  his  fourth  Book,  the  Tranflation  of  which 
Place  may  conclude  this  Subject. 

«  The  Romans  (fays  he)  have  a  Cuftom  to  confecrate  thofe 
*«  Emperors,  who  leave  either  Sons  or  defigned  Succeflbrs  at 
**  their  Death ;  and  thofe  who  receive  this  Honour  are  faid 
«  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Gods.  On  this  Occafion  the 
<«  whole  City  maintains  a  public  Grief,  mixed  as  it  were 
«*  with  the  Solemnity  of  a  Feftival.  The  true  Body  is  buried 
in  a  very  fumptuous  Funeral,  according  to  the  ordinary 
«  Method.  But  they  contrive  to  have  an  Image  of  the  Em- 
<«  peror  in  Wax  done  to  the  Life;  and  this  they  expofe  to 
public  View,  juft  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Palace  Gate,  on 
<«  a  ftately  Bed  of  Ivory,  covered  with  rich  Garments  of  em- 
"  broidered  Work  and  Cloth  of  Gold.  So  the  Image  lies 
«  there  all  pale,  as  if  under  a  dangerous  Indifpofition.  Round 
«  the  Bed  there  fit,  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Day,  on  the  Left 
**  Side,  the  whole  Senate  in  Black;  on  the  Right,  the  aged 
Matrons,  who,  either  upon  Account  of  their  Parents  or 
"  Hufbands,  are  reputed  noble:  They  wear  no  Jewels  or 
<«  Gold,  or  other  ufual  Ornaments,  but  are  attired  in  clofe 
"  white  Vefts,  to  exprefs  their  Sorrow  and  Concern.  This 
«  Ceremony  continues  feven  Days  together;  the  Phyficians 
*«  being  admitted  every  Day  to  the  Bed,  and  declaring  the 
«<  Patient  to  grow  all  along  worfe  and  worfe.  At  laft,  wheu 
<*  they  fuppofe  him  to  be  dead,  a  fele£t  Company  of  young 
*«  Gentlemen  of  the  Senatorian  Order  take  up  the  Bed  on 
<*  their  Shoulders,  and  carry  it  through  the  Holy  Way  into  the 
old  Forum,  the  Place  where  the  Roman  Magiftrates  ufed 
to  lay  down  their  Offices.  On  both  Sides  are  raifed  Gal- 
**  leries  with  Seats  one  above  another;  one  Side  being  filled 
"  with  a  Choir  of  Boys  all  nobly  defcended,  and  of  the  moft 
"  eminent  Patrician  Families;  the  other  with  a  like  Set  of 
"  Ladies  of  Quality ;  who  both  together  fing  Hymns  and 
"  Paeans compofed  to  very  mournful  and  paffionate  Airs,  to 
"  the  Praife  of  the  Deceafed.  When  thefe  are  over,  they  take 
up  the  Bed  again,  and  carry  it  into  the  Campus  Martius  ; 

**  where, 
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*<  where,  b  the  wideft  Part  of  the  Field,  is  ereded  a  four- 
«  fquare  Pile,  entirely  compofed  of  large  Planks,  in  Shape 
**  of  a  Pavilion,  and  exaftly  regular  and  equal  in  the  Dimen- 
"  fions.  This  in  the  Infide  is  filled  up  with  dry  Chips,  but 
without  is  adorned  with  Coverlids  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  and 
**  beautified  with  Pidures  and  curious  Figures  in  Ivory.  A- 
"  bove  this  is  placed  another  Frame  of  Wood,  much  lefs  in- 
"  deed,  but  fet  off  with  Ornaments  of  the  fame  Nature,  and 
"  having  little  Doors  or  Gates  (landing  about  it.    Over  this 
"  are  fet  a  third  and  fourth  Pile,  every  one  being  confidera- 
«  bly  lefs  than  that  on  which  it  ftands;   and  fo  others,  till 
they  come  to  the  leaft  of  all,  which  forms  the  Top.  The 
"  Figure  of  this  Strudure,  altogether,  may  be  compared  to 
*«  thofe  Watch-Towers,  which  are  to  be  feen  in  Harbours 
"  of  Note,  and  by  the  Fire  on  their  Top  direa  the  Courfe 
"  of  the  Ships  into  the  Haven.  After  this,  hoifting  up  the 
"  Body  into  the  fecond  Frame  of  Building,  they  get  together 
*^  a  vaft  Quantity  of  all  Manner  of  fweet  Odours  and  Per- 
fumes,  whether  of  Fruits,  Herbs,  or  Gums,  and  pour  them 
«  in  Heaps  all  about  it ;  There  being  no  Nation,  or  City,  or 
"  indeed  any  eminent  Men,  who  do  not  rival  one  another 
in  paying  thefe  laft  Prefents  to  their  Prince.  When  the 
"  Place  is  quite  filled  with  a  huge  Pile  of  Spices  and  Drugs, 
«  the  whole  Order  of  Knights  ride  in  a  folemn  ProcelTion 
«  round  the  Strudure,  and  imitate  the  Motions  of  the  Fyr- 
«*  rhic  Dance.    Chariots  too,  in  a  very  regular  and  decent 
Manner,  are  drove  round  the  Pile,  having  the  Drivers 
«  cloathed  in  Purple,  and  bearing  the  Images  of  all  the  illuftri- 
ous  Ropjans,  renowned  either  for  their  Counfels  and  Admi- 
«^  niftration  at  Home,  or  their  memorable  Atchievements  in 
"  War.  This  Pomp  being  finifhed,  the  Succeflbr  to  the  Em- 
"  pire,  taking  a  Torch  in  his  Hand,  puts  it  to  the  Frame,  and 
«  at  the  fame  time  the  whole  Company  affifts  in  lighting  it  in 
"  feveral  Places;    Avhen  on  a  fudden,  the  Chips  and  Drugs 
"  catching  Fire,  the  whole  Pile  is  quickly  confumed.  At  laft 
from  thehigheftand  fmalleft  Frame  of  Wood,  an  Eagle  is 
let  loofe,  which,  afcending  with  the  Flames  towards  the 
Sky,  is  fuppofed  to  carry  the  Prince's  Soul  to  Heaven." 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Noma's  Entertainments.  , 

THE  peculiar  Cuftoms  of  the  Romans ^  with  Reference  to 
Eating  and  Drinking,  will  eafily  fall  under  the  three 
Heads,  of  the  Time,  the  Place,  and  the  Manner  of  their  En- 
tertainments.  As  to  the  firft,  the  Romans  had  no  proper  Re- 
paft  befides  Supper,  for  which  the  ordinary  Time  was  about 
the  ninth  Hour,  or  our  Three  o'Clock.  Thus  Martial  rec- 
koning up  the  Bufinefs  of  every  Hour,  iv.  8. 

Imperat  exftrufios  frangere  nona  toros. 

But  the  more  frugal  made  this  Meal  a  little  before  Sun-fet, 
in  the  Decline  of  the  Day:  To  which  Virgil  might  poflibly 
alude,  though  fpeaking  of  the  Cuftoms  of  Carthage j  and  of 
its  Queen,  when  he  fays. 

Nunc  eadem  labente  die  convivia  quterit.      Mn.  4. 

On  the  other  Side,  the  Voluptuous  and  Extravagant  com- 
monly began  their  Feafts  before  the  ordinary  Hour.  Thus 
Horace i  Book  i.  Od.  1. 

Nec  partem  folido  demere  de  die 
Spernit. 

And  Juvenal)  Sat.  10. 

Exul  ah  o^ava  Marius  bibit. 

Thofe,  that  could  not  hold  out  till  Supper,  ufed  to  break 
their  Faft  in  fome  other  Part  of  the  Day,  fome  at  the  fecond 
Hour,  fome  at  the  fourth,  anfwering  to  our  eight  and  ten  ; 
fome  at  the  fixth,  or  about  Noon ;  others  at  the  eighth,  or 
our  two,  as  their  Stomachs  required,  or  their  Employments 
gave  them  Leave.  At  this  Time  they  feldom  eat  any  Thing 
but  a  Bit  of  dry  Bread,  or  perhaps  a  few  Raifins  or  Nuts,  or 
a  little  Honey.  From  the  different  Hours  of  taking  this  Break- 
fah,  it  is  likely  that  the  jentaculum,  prandium,  merenda,  &c. 
had  their  Original,  being  really  the  fame  Repaft  made  by 
feveral  Perfons  at  feveral  Times  [a). 


{a)  D&cier  on  Horace^  Book  i.  Od.  i. 
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Jhe  PLACE,   in  which  the  Romans  eat,  was  antiently 
called  Lcenaculum.  Seneca,  Suetonius,  and  others,  ftjle  it  Cce 
natio     But  the  moft  common  Appellation,   borrowed  fron^ 
the  Gracians,  was  Triclinium.    Servius  on  the  firft  of  thf 
JEneids  at  that  Verfe, 

AureA  compojuit  fpondd  mediumque  kcavit, 

takes  an  Occafion  to  reprehend  thofe  Grammarians  who  will 
have  Tr/c/zm«;«  to  fignify  a  Room  to  fup  in,  and  not  barely 
a  labie.  Yet,  (to  omit  a  tedious  Number  of  Citations  from 
other  Authors)  Tully  himfelf  ufeth  the  Word  in  that  Senfe  • 
Form  one  of  his  Epifties  he  idU  Atticus  {a),  that,  when 
Cafar  came  to  Phthppt,  the  Town  was  fo  full  of  Soldiers,  as 
to  leave  C^far  fcarce  a  Triclinium  to  fup  in. 

Antiently  tht  Romans  ukd  to  Sup  fitting,  zs  tht  Europeans 
at  prelent,  making  ufe  of  a  long  Table. 

Perpetuis  foliti  patres  conjtftere  menfts.      Virg.  jEn.  8. 

Afterwards  the  Men  took  up  a  Cuftom  of  lying  down  • 
but  the  Women  for  fome  Time  after  ftill  kept  fitting,  as  the 
moft  decent  Pofture  (h).  The  Children  too  of  Princes  and 
Noblemen,  for  tne  fame  Reafon,  ufed  to  fit  at  the  Backs  of 
Concnes(r),  whence,  after  a  Difli  or  two,  they  withdrew 
without  caufing  any  Difturbance.    Yet  as  to  the  Women 
It  »s  evident,  that  in  latter  Times  they  ufed  the  fame  Pofture 
at  the  1  able  as  Men.  Thus  Cicero  in  an  Epiftle  to  P^tus,  tel- 
ling him  of  one  Clyterts,  a  Gentlewoman  that  was  lately  at  a 
Treat  with  him,  makes  ufe  of  the  Word  accubuit.  AnA  Ovid 
in  his  fourth  Love-Elegy  of  the  firft  Book,  advifeth  his  Mi- 
Itrefs  about  her  Carnage  at  the  Table  before  her  Huft)and, 
Cum  premet  ille  torum,  vultu  comes  ipfa  modefto 
Ibis,  ut  accumbas~  

And  relates.  That,  at  an  Entertainment  of  the 

Emperor  Cahgula,  he  placed  all  his  Sifters  one  by  one  below 
himfelf,  uxorefupra  cubante,  «  his  Wife  lying  above  him  " 

When  they  began  thus  to  lie  down,  inftead  of  fitting  at 
Meat,  they  contrived  a  Sort  of  Beds  or  Couches  of  the  fame 
Nature  with  thofe^on  which  they  flept,  but  diftinguiftied 
thr.  h  the  Name  of  L.^/  tricliniorum,  or  tricliniares, 

the  others  being  called  le^i  cubicukrii. 

Xn.:fcS:^.  3,.  ^'  "P.  -        (0  Ann. 

They 
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They  were  made  in  feveral  Forms,  but  commonly  four- 
fquare  fometimes  to  hold  three  or  four,  fometimes  two  Per- 
fons,  or  only  one.  Yet  in  the  fame  Entertainrng-Room,  it  was 
a  Rule  to  have  all  the  Couches  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Make. 
After  the  round  Citron-Tables  grew  in  Fafhion,  they  chang- 
ed the  three  Beds  (which  denominated  the  TricliTnum)  for 
the  Stibadium,  one  fmgle  large  Couch  in  the  Shape  of  a  Half- 
Moon,  or  of  the  Gracian  Sigma,  from  which  it  fometimes 
borrowed  its  Name,  as  in  Martial. 

Accipe  hinata  fcriptum  tejiitdinefigma. 

Thefe  Stibadia  took  their  feveral  Names  from  the  Number 
of  Men  that  they  held  ;  as  the  Hexaclinon  for  Six,  the  Hep- 
taclinon  for  Seven,  and  fo  on.  ,  n     ,  , 

The  higher  the  Beds  were,  the  more  noble  and  ltately,and 
the  more  decent  too  they  were  thought.  HeiKe  Virgil,  2. 

Inde  toro  pater  Mneas ftc  orjus  ab  alto. 

And  again,  Mn.  6. 

 Lucent  genialibus  nltis 

Aurea  fulcra  toris  •  ' 

On  the  contrary,  low  Couches  were  looked  on  as  fo  ex- 
tremely fcandalous,  that  (as  Valerius  Maximus  tells  the  Story) 
one  jEUuf  Tubero,z  Man  of  great  Integrity,  and  ofvery  no- 
ble Progenitors,  being  a  Candidate  for  the  Praetorfhip,  bft 
the  Place,  only  for  making  Ufe  of  a  low  Sort  of  Supping- 
Beds,  when  he  gave  the  People  a  public  Entertainment  (a). 

On  the  Beds  they  laid  a  Kind  of  Quilts,  fluffed  with  Fea- 
thers, Herbs,  or  Tow;  which  they  called  culcitra;.  Over  thefe 
they  threw  in  antient  Times  nothing  but  Goats-Skins ,  which 
they  afterwards  changed  for  the  flragula.  Coverlids  or  Car- 
pets: Thefe  we  fometimes  find  under  the  Name  of  tor  alia, 
on  Account  of  their  belonging  to  the  torus.  Thus  in  Horace, 

 Ne  turpe  toral  ne  fordida  mappa 

Corruget  nares.       Lib.  2.  Epift.  5. 

And  again, 

Et  Tyrias  darecircum  illota  toralia  vejles.    Lib.  2.  Sat.  4. 


(a)  Fal.  Max,  Lib.  7.  cap.  5. 


On 
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On  the  Carpets  were  laid  Puhini,  or  Pillows,  for  the  Guefts 
to  lean  their  Backs  on. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  defcribe  the  Variety  and  Richnefs 
of  the  Furniture  with  which  they  fet  off  their  Tables.  It 
will  be  enough  to  obferve  from  Pliny,  that,  when  Carthage 
■was  finally  deftroyed  by  Scipio  Afrjcanus,  the  whole  Mafs  of 
Treafure  found  in  that  City,  which  had  fo  long  contended 
for  Riches,^  Glory,  and  Empire,  with  itfelf,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  what,  in  Pliny\  Time,  was  often  laid  out 
in  the  Furniture  of  a  Table  [a ). 

As  to  the  Manner  of  the  Entertainment,  the  Guefts  in  the 
firft  Place  bathed  with  the  Mafter  of  the  Feaft,  and  then 
changed  their  ordinary  Cloaths  for  the  vejlis  convivalisf  or 
caenatoria,  a  light  Kind  of  a  Frock ;  at  the  fame  Time  hav- 
ing the  Solea  pulled  off  by  their  Slaves,  that  they  might  not 
foul  the  fine  Carpets  and  Furniture  of  the  Beds.  And  now 
taking  their  Places,  the  firft  Man  lay  at  the  Head  of  the  Bed, 
refting  the  Fore-Part  of  his  Body  on  his  Left-Elbow,  and  hav- 
ing a  Pillow  or  Bolfter  to  prop  up  his  Bade.  The  next  Man 
lay  with  his  Head  towards  the  Feet  of  the  firft,  from  which 
he  was  defended  by  the  Bolfter  that  fupported  his  own  Back, 
commonly  reaching  over  to  the  Navel  of  the  other  Man  • 
and  the  reft  after  the  fame  Manner.  Being  fettled  on  the 
Beds,  in  the  next  Place  they  waftied  their  Hands : 

 Stratoque  fuper  difcumbitur  ofiro; 

Dant  manibus  famuli  lymphast    Virg.  Mn.  i. 

After  this  they  were  ferved  with  Garlands  of  Rofes,  and 
whatever  other  Flowers  were  in  Seafon,  which  they  did  not 
wear  only  on  their  Heads,  but  fometimes  too  about  their 
Necks  and  Arms.  This  too  was  the  Time  to  prefent  them 
with  Effences  and  Perfumes. 

The  Number  of  Guefts  is  by  J.  Gellius  ftated  according 
to  Varro,  that  they  fliould  not  be  fewer  than  three,  or  more 
than  nine ;  either  to  exprefs  the  Number  of  the  Graces  or 
the  Mufes. 

The  moft  honourable  Place  was  the  middle  Bed,  and  the 
middle  of  that.  Horace  deferibes  the  whole  Order  of  Sitting 
in  his  eight  Satyr  of  the  fecond  Book: 

Summus  ego,  &  prope  me  Vifcus  Sabinus,  &  irfra, 
Si  memini,  Varius  :  cum  Servilio  Balatrone 
Plbidius,  qiios  Macenas  adduxerat  umbras y 
Nomentanus  erat fuper  ipfum,  Porcius  infra. 


{a)  Nat.  Hiji.  lib,  33.  cap.  n. 


So 
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So  that  infra  aliquem  cubare  is  the  fame  as  to  lie  in  one's  Bo- 
fom,  as  St.  John  is  faid  to  have  done  in  our  Saviour's;  whence 
learned  Men  have  thought,  that  either  the  fame  Cuftom  was 
obferved  in  almoft  all  Nations ;  or  elfe  that  the  Jews,  having 
been  lately  conquered  by  Pompeyy  conformed  themfelves  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  Refpeds,  to  the  Example  of  their 
Matters. 

At  the  Beginning  of  the  Feaft  they  lay  on  their  Bellies, 
their  Breafts  being  kept  up  with  Pillows,  that  they  might 
have  both  their  Hands  at  Liberty;  but  towards  the  End,  they'^- 
either  refted  themfelves  on  their  Elbows,  as  Horace  fays, 

Languidus  in  cubitumjam  fe  conviva  reponet.  Sat.  ii.  4.  38. 

And  in  another  Place, 

Et  cubito  remanete prejfo.    Carm.  i.  Od.  27. 

or  if  they  had  not  a  Mind  to  talk,  they  lay  all  along;  all 
which  Poftures  are  to  be  feen  in  the  old  Marbles,  which  pre- 
fent  the  Figure  of  an  Entertainment. 

They  feem  to  have  brought  in  the  feveral  Courfes  in  Ta- 
bles, and  not  by  fmgle  Difhes;  as  Servius  obferves  on  that 
of  Virgih  ^n.  i.  723. 

Pojlqiiatn  prima  quies  epulis,  menfaque  remoter. 

But  fome  will  underftand  by  menfa  In  that  Place,  rather 
the  Diflies  than  the  Tables,  becaufe  it  follows  prefently  after. 

Dixit,  ^  in  menfa  laticum  libavit  honorem. 

unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  as  foon  as  the  Table  of  Visuals  was 
removed,  another  v^ras  fet  in  its  Place  for  Drinking. 

They  wanted  no  Manner  of  Diverfion  while  they  were  eat- 
ing, having  ordinarily  Mufic  and  antic  Dances,  and  inantient 
Times  Combats  of  Gladiators. 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Julius  C*f/«r,  once  in  a  Treat  which 
be  made  for  the  People,  had  no  lefs  than  22000  Triclinia, 
which  may  give  an  Idea  of  their  public  Entertainments. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


Of  the  Roman  Names. 

THE  Names,  which  many  Times  grlevoufly 

puzzle  ordinary  Readers,  may  be  divided  into  four 
Sorts,  the  Names  of  the  Ingenui,ov  Free-born,  the  Names  of 
theFreed-Menand  Slaves,  the  Names  of  the  Women,  and 
the  Names  of  adopted  Perfons. 

The had  three  diftina  Names,  tht  Prattomen,  the 
JSomeriy  and  the  Cognomen.  Hence  Juvenaly  Sat.  v.  126. 

""St  quid  tent  averts  unquam 
Hifcere,  tanquam  habeas  tria  nomina  

'ry^Pranomen^u{wtx^\QomChriJlian  Name,  but  was 
not  impofed  tiU  the  affuming  the  Manly  Govon.  The  Names 
of  this  Sort  moft  in  Ufe,  together  with  the  initial  Letters 
which  crdinarily  fland  for  them  in  Writing,  are  as  follow  ■ 

A.  Aulus,  C.  Catus,  D.  Dectusznd  Decimus,  K.  O^/o,  L. 
Luctusy  M.Mantus  and  Marcus,  N.  Nunerius,  P.  Publius,  Q. 
^tn^ius,  T.  Titus.  ^ 

AP.  Appius,CN  Cneus,  Sp.  Spurius,  TI.  Tiberius,  MAM. 
Mamercus,  SER.  Serious.  Sex.  Sextus. 

^  The  Nomen  immediately  followed  the  Pranomen,  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  Grecian  Patronymics.  For  as  among  them  the 
Fofterity  of  yEacus  had  the  Name  of  Macid^,  fo  the  Julian 
family  in  Rome  were  fo  called  from  lulus  or  Mcamus.  But 
there  were  feveral  other  Reafons  which  gave  Original  to 
lome  of  the  Pranomens^  as  living  Creatures,  Places,  and  Ac- 
cidents, which  are  obvious  in  reading. 

The  Cognomen  was  added  in  the  third  Place,  on  the  Ac- 
count of  diftinguilhing  Families,  and  was  affumed  from  no 
certain  Caufe,  but  ufually  from  fome  particular  Occurrence, 
iiut  this  mufl:  be  underftood  principally  of  the  firft  Original 
of  the  Name,  for  afterwards,  it  was  hereditary,  though  fre- 
quently changed  for  a  new  one. 

Grammarians  ufually  add  a  fourth  Name,  which  they  call 
Mgnomen  ;  but  this  was  rather  an  honourable  Title  ;  as  Cato 
was  diftinguiflied  by  the  conftant  Epithet  of  the  IVtfe,  Craffus 
of  the  Rtch:   And  hence  came  the  Africani,  th^  Afatici, 

the 
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the  Macedonicti  &c.  Tiilly  frequently  ufes  Cognomen  to  fig- 
tiify  thefe  Appellations  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  Need  of 
being  fo  fcrupulous,  as  to  exprefs  ourfelves  in  thefe  Cafes  by 
the  fourth  Word. 

The  Slaves  in  antient  Times  had  no  Name  but  what  they 
borrowed  from  the  Pranomen  of  their  Matters,  as  Lucipor, 
Puhlipor,  Marcipor,  that  is,  Lucii  puer,  Publii  puer,  &c.  [a ). 
When  this  Cuftom  grew  Obfolete,  the  Slaves  were 
lifually  called  by  fome  proper  Name  of  their  own,  fome- 
times  of  Latin  fometimes  of  Greecian  Original ;  this  was 
very  often  taken  from  their  Country,  as  Davusi  Syrus, 
Geta,  &c.  Upon  their  Manumiflion  they  affumed  the 
Pranomen  and  the  Nomcn  of  their  Matters  ;  but  in- 
ilead  of  the  Cognomen,  mafe  ufe  of  their  former  Name  ; 
9S  Marcus  Tullius  Tiro,  the  freed  Man  of  Cicero.  Af- 
ter the  fame  Manner  it  was  cuftomary  for  any  Foreigner 
-who  had  been  made  a  free  Denizen  of  Rome,  to  bear  the 
Nomen  and  the  Pranomen  of  the  Perfon  on  whofe  Account 
he  obtained  that  Privilege. 

The  Women  had  antiently  their  Pranomens  as  weil  as  the 
Men,  fuch  as  Caia,  Caciliat  Lucia,  &c.  But  afterwards  they 
feldom  ufed  any  other  befides  the  proper  Name  of  their  Fa- 
mily, as  Julia  Marcia,  and  the  like.  When  there  were  two 
Sifters  in  a  Houfe,  the  diftinguiftiing  Terms  were  Major  and 
Minor;  if  a  greater  Number,  PnW,  Secunda,Tertia,  ^iarta, 
^inta,  or  by  Diminution,  Secundilla,  ^/artil/a,  and  ^in- 
tilla. 

Adopted  Perfons  aflumed  all  the  three  Names  of  him  who 
thus  favoured  them ;  but  as  a  Mark  of  their  proper  De- 
fcent,  added  at  the  End  either  their  former  Nomen  or  Cog- 
nomen ;  the  firft  exactly  the  fame  as  before,  (as  ^  Ser- 
vilius  Cepio  Agalo  Brutus,  the  Name  of  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
when  adopted  by  ^  Servilius  Cepio  Agalo  :)  The  other  with 
fome  flight  Alteration,  as  C  O^avius,  when  adopted  by 
Julius  C<efar,  was  called  C.  Julius  Ceefar  O^avianus. 

Though  the  Right  and  the  Ceremony  of  Adoption  be  a  Sub- 
je£t  properly  belonging  to  the  Notice  of  civil  Lawyers  ;  yet 
it  cannot  be  amifs  to  give  fome  little  Hints  about  the  Nature 
of  that  Cuftom  in  general.  Every  one  knows  the  Meaning 
of  the  Word,  and  that  to  adopt  a  Perfon  was  to  take  him 
in  the  Room  of  a  Son,  and  to  give  him  a  Right  to  all  Privi- 
leges which  accompanied  that  Title.  Now  the  Wifdom  of 
the  Roman  Conftitution  made  this  Matter  a  public  Con- 


(a)  ^in^lilianlnjlitut.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.    Bin.  N.  H.  lib.  33.  caf>.  i, 
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cern.  When  a  Man  had  a  Mind  to  a^/o/)/ another  into  his 
Family,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  up  his  Reafons,  and  to  offer 
them  to  the  College  of  the  Poniifices,  for  their  Approbation. 
If  this  was  obtained,  on  the  Motion  of  the  Pontificest  the 
Confiih  or  fome  other  prime  Magiftrate,  brought  in  a  Bill  at 
the  Comitia  Curiatay  to  make  the  Adoption  valid.  The  pri- 
vate Ceremony  confifted  in  buying  the  Perfon  to  be  adopted, 
of  his  Parents,  for  fuch  a  Sum  of  Money,  formally  given 
and  taken ;  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  Auguflus  purchafed  his 
Grandfons  Caius  and  Lucius  of  their  Father  ^^rZ/j/^z. 

Aulus  Gellius  makes  a  Diftinfition  between  Adoptio  and  Ar- 
rogatio  ;  as  if  the  former  belonged  only  to  the  Care  of  the 
PratoTi  and  was  granted  to  Perfons  only  under  Age  ;  the 
latter  to  the  Cognizance  of  the  People,  and  was  the  free  A£t 
of  Perfons  grown  up,  and  in  their  own  Power  :  But  we  learn 
from  almoft  every  Page  of  Hiftory,  that  the  Romans  were 
not  fo  nice  in  their  Practice,  as  he  is  in  his  Obfervation. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Roman  Money. 

IN  enquiring  into  the  Difference  and  Value  of  the  Roman 
Coins,  we  may  begin  with  the  loweft  Sort,  that  of  Brafs. 
The  jEs  then,  or  moft  antient  Money,  was  firft  ftamped  by 
Servius  TuUius,  whereas  formerly  it  was  diftinguiflled  only 
by  Weight,  and  not  by  any  Image.  The  firft  Image  was  that 
of  Pecus,  or  fmall  Cattle,  whence  it  took  the  Name  of  Pe- 
cunia.  Aftervvards  it  had  on  one  Side  the  Beak  of  a  Ship, 
on  the  other  a  Janus;  and  fuch  were  the  Stamps  of  the  As-, 
for  as  to  the  Triens,  ^adrans,  and  Sextans^  they  had  the 
Impreftion  of  a  Boat  upon  them.  A  long  Time  did  the 
Romans  ufe  this  and  no  other  Money,  till  after  the  War  with 
Pyrrhus,  A.  U.  C.  484,  five  Years  before  the  firft  Punic 
War,  Silver  began  to  be  coined.  The  Stamps  upon  the  Silver 
Denarii  are  for  the  moft  Part  Waggons,  with  two  or  four 
Beafts  in  them  on  the  one  Side,  and  on  the  Reverfe  the 
Head  of  Rome,  with  an  Helmet.  The  Vi^oriati  have  the 
Image  of  Vifilory  fitting,  the  SeJIertii  ufually  Cajfor  and  Pol- 
lux on  the  one  Side,  and  both  on  the  Reverfe  the  Image  of 
the  City  ;  this  Cuftom  continued  during  the  Commonwealth, 
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Jjugujius  caufed  Capricorn  to  be  fet  upon  his  Coin,  and  the 
fucceeding  Emperors  ordinarily  their  own  Effigies.  Lafl:  of 
all  came  up  Coin  of  Gold,  which  was  firfl:  (lamped  fixty- 
two  Years  after  that  of  Silver,  in  the  Confulfhip  of  M. 
Livius  Saltnator,  with  the  fame  Stamp  and  Images.  So  much 
for  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Money  ;  we  may  now  proceed  to 
the  feveral  Pieces  under  every  Kind. 

The  Js  was  fo  named  quajt  Ms^  or  Brafs,  being  of  that 
Metal,  and  at  firft  confifted  of  i  lb.  Weight,  till  in  the  firft 
Funic  War,  the  People,  being  greatly  impoverifhed,  made 
6  Affes  of  the  fame  Value  out  of  one.  In  the  fecond  Punic 
War,  Hannibal  preffing  very  hardly  upon  them,  and  putting 
them  to  great  Shifts,  the  Ajfes  were  reduced  to  an  Ounce 
a-piece  ;  and  in  Conclufion,  by  a  Law  of  Papyriusy  were 
brought  down  to  half  an  Ounce,  and  fo  continued.  The  As 
contained  the  tenth  Part  of  the  Denarius^  and  was  in  Value 
of  our  Money  about  ob.  qua.  The  Semijjisy  or  Semi-asy  half 
as  much.  The  Triens  was  the  3d  Part  of  the  Asy  the 
drans  the  4th,  by  fome  called  Triuncis  and  Teruncius,  be- 
caufe  it  contained  3  Ounces,  before  the  Value  was  diminiflied. 
The  Sextans,  or  6th  Part,  was  that  which  every  Head  con- 
tributed to  the  Funeral  of  Menenius  Agrippa.  But  thefe  were 
rot  fufficient  for  Ufe,  and  therefore  there  were  other  Pieces 
made,  as  the  Uncia,  or  12th  Part  of  the  Pound,  the  Semuncia 
of  the  Weight  of  4  Drachms,  and  the  Sextula,  or  6th  Part 
of  an  Ounce.  Varro  fpeaks  too  of  DecuJJis,  in  Value  10 
AJfesy  or  of  a  Denarius ;  the  ViceJJis  of  fwo  Denarii,  and  fo 
upwards  to  the  CentuJJts,  the  greatefl  Brafs  Coin,  in  Value 
lOO.Affes,  10  Denarii,  and  of  our  Money  6s.  ^d. 

For  the  Silver  Money,  the  old  Denarius  was  fo  named, 
becaufe  it  contained  Denos  Mr  is  or  AJfes,  10  Ajffes  though  its 
Weight  and  Value  was  not  at  all  Times  alike  :  For  the  old 
Roman  Denarius,  during  the  Commonwealth,  weighed  the  7th 
Part  of  an  Ounce,  and  was  in  Value  of  our  Money  Bd.  ob. 
q.  with  y  c ;  but  the  new  Denarius,  which  came  up  in 
the  Time  of  Claudiusy  or  a  little  before,  weighed  exaQly  an 
Attic  Drachm ;  fo  that  the  Greek  Writers,  when  they  fpeak 
of  it,  for  every  Denarius  mention  a  Drachmy  which  of  our 
Money  was  worth  "jd.  ob.  Computations  are  generally  made 
with  Reference  to  this  new  Sort  of  Denarius  ;  if  Refpefit  be 
had  to  the  moreantient  Times,  then  all  Reckonings  are  to  be 
increafedone  7th  Part,  for  juft  fo  much  the  old  one  exceeded 
the  new.  When  we  meet  with  Bigatus  and  ^adrigatus, 
we  muft  underftand  the  fame  Coin  as  the  Denarius j  fo  cal- 
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led  from  the  Biga  and  $uadrig<s  ftamped  upon  it.  There 
\vas  another  Coin  called  Vicloriatusy  from  the  Image  of  Vic- 
tory upon  it,  firft  ftamped  in  Rome  by  an  Order  of  ClodiuSf 
in  Value  half  a  Denarius,  and  therefore  named  alfo  ^ina-r 
tins,  as  containing  the  Value  of  five  AJfes :  It  was  worth  of 
our  Money  3^.  ob,  q.    The  next  that  follows,  and  which 
makes  fo  much  Noife  in  Authors,  is  the  Sejiertius  fo  called 
quaft  Sefquitertiuj,beca\i{Q  it  contained  two        and  an  half, 
being  half  the  Fi^oriatusy  and  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Denarius, 
It  is  often  called  abfolutely  Nummus,  becaufe  it  was  in  moft 
frequent  Ufe,  as  alfo  Sejiertius  Nummus :  It  was  worth  of 
our  Money  id.  ob.  qu.  q.    The  Obolus  was  the  fi?:th  Part  of 
the  Denarius,  equal  to  the  Attic  ogoxs?,  as  much  as  id.  qif. 
with  us.    The  Libella  was  the  tenth  Part  of  the  Denarius, 
and  equal  in  Value  to  the  As ;  fo  called  as  a  little  Poun(J, 
being  fuppofed  equal  to  a  Pound  of  Brafs,  worth  of  our 
Money  ob.  qu.    The  Sembella,as  if  written  Semi-Ubella,  was 
half  this.    And  lajily,  the  Teruncius  was  the  fortieth  Part  of 
a  Denarius  ;  fo  named,  becaufe  it  was  worth  three  Ounces 
of  Brafs,  being  inconfiderable  in  Value,  and  next  to  np- 
•thing. 

To  come  at  laftto  the  golden  Coins;  thofe  moft  remark- 
able were  the  Aurei  Denarii,  fo  termed,  either  becaufe  they 
had  the  fame  Stamp  as  the  Silver  Dewflr/V,^ or  becaufe  in 
Size  they  much  refembled  them.    The  old  Aureus,  ftamped 
during  the  Commonwealth,  weighed  two  Silver  Denarii', 
worth  of  our  Money  17/.  id.  ob  qua.    The  new  Aureus, 
ftamped  about  the  Beginning  of  the  Empire,  washghter  than 
the  former  by  one  feventh  Part,  weighing  two  Drachms ; 
worth  about  15/.  of  our  Money.    Thus  they  continued  Di- 
dracbmi  for  the  Time  of  the  firft  five  C^efars  ;  and  then  loft 
much  in  their  Weight  by  the- Fraud  and  Avarice  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Princes.   In  Nero^s  Time  they  wanted  a  few  Grains, 
under  Galba  a  little  more,  under  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  A- 
drian,  no  fewer  than  eight ;  under  Vefpajian  ten,  and  the  like 
under  Antoninus  Pius,  M.  Aurelius  Severus,  and  others.  Do- 
mitian,  indeed,  had  in  his  Reign  reftored  to  the  Aurei  their 
full  Weight  of  two  Drachms,  and  fo  did  Aurelian  afterwards, 
which  was  the  laft  Regulation  of  the  Matter,  while  Rome 
continued  to  be  the  Seat  of  Empire. 

The  Marks  of  the  ordinary  Coins  are  as  follow :  The  As, 
becaufe  at  firft  it  was  a  Pound  Weight,  is  thus  exprefled,  L. 
and  the  Sejiertius,  becaufe  it  contained  in  Value  two  Pounds 
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of  Braft  and  an  Half,  thus,  HS-  or  LLS.  The  Mark 
of  the  ^inarius  or  Vi^oriatux  was  A-  and  of  the  Denarius 
X  or  *!' 

The'  'Sums  in  Ufe  among  the  Romans  were  chiefly  three  ; 
X\,tSe{leftium,  the  Libra,  and  the  ralent.    Th^  S.prtium 
contained  a  thoufand  5./?.r//;,  about  7/.  16/.  3d.  of  our  Mo- 
ney    We  do  not,  indeed,  find  it  in  any  antient  Author  m 
the  fingular  Number,  as  now  it  is  ufed,  but  we  very  oftan 
meet  with  it  in  the  Plural,  though  with  the  fame  -Mgnifica^ 
tion.    In  reckoning  by  Sejierces  the  Romans  hnd  an  Art, 
which  may  be  underftood  by  .thefe  three  Rules.    The  firft 
is  if  a  Numeral  Noun  agree  in  Cafe,  Gender  and  Number, 
with  Sefiertius,  then  it  denotes  precifely  fo  many  ^-./.r/zV,  as 
Jecem  ifiertii,  juft  fo  many.    The  Second  is  this,  if  a  Nu- 
meral Noun  of  another  Cafe  be  joined  with  the  Genitive 
Plural  of  Sefiertius y  it  denotes  fo  many  thoufand,  as  decern 
Seflertium  fignifies  ten  thoufand  Seprtii.    Laftly,  if  the  Ad- 
Verb  Numeral  be  joined,  it  denotes  fo  many  hundred  thou- 
fand   as  decies  Seflertium  fignifies  ten  hundred  thoufand 
ner/ii  •  or  if  the  Numeral  Adverb  be  put  by  itfelf,  the  Sig- 
nification is  the  fame  ;  Dtcies  or  Figejies  ftand  for  fo  many 
hundred  thoufand  SeJIertii, or  as  they  fay,  fo  many  hundred 

^^'The^Libra,  or  Pound,  contained  twelve  Ounces  of  Silver, 
or  ninety-fix  Drachms,  or  latter  Denarii,  and  was  worth  of 

^'^The'third^Sum  was  the  talent ,  which  contained  twenty- 
four  Seflertia,  and  fix  thoufand  latter  Denarii,  being  the  fame 
with  the  Attic  Talent:  For  the  Names  of  Talent,  Mnia,  and 
Drachm,  the  Romans  took  from  the  Greeks,  as  the  Greeki 
borrowed  from  them  the  Libra  and  the  Uncia.  The  Talent 
was  worth  of  our  prefent  Money  187/.  10/. 

We  meet  too  with  a  leffer  Sum,  termed  the  Sportuja,  be. 
Ing  what  the  rich  Men  gave  to  every  one  of  their  Clients, 
Iffer  having  waited  upon  them  in  public,  and  now  and  then 
Tt  other  Times,  as  they  pleafed  to  appoint.  It  was  .n  Value 
oL.it  a  hundred  ^adrantes,  or  iM.  ob.  qua.  Formerly, 
•  !,f  this  SumTthey  ufed  to  deal  a  Dole  to  the  Clients 
wSt  th^Doorwho  riceived  the  Viduals  in  .  little  Bafket 
made  of  a  Kind  of  Broom,  Q^Wt^  Sportum. 
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ABieiliy  a  Sort  of  Soldiers* 
192 

ACCA  LAUREmiA  66 
Accenfi,                     123,  199 

Accujatio,  130 

ACILIVS  GLABRIO  iiz 
A^ionem  intenderey  vid.  edere  136 

Axioms  Leg  is  149 

AtSium,  ( the  Fight  there  J  1 7 

Adior  135 

Adiiarius  123 

./^^  bejiias         ,  i^y 

Ad  ludos  ibid. 

metalla  ibid. 
Addidio 

Adoption  3yi 

ADRIAN  (Emper.)  22 

Aduocati  135 

/£^/fi  JacrtB  38 

JEdicula  ibid. 

Mdiles  1 1 6 

Mdiles  Cere  ales  \  \  7 

Mdiles  Curules  ibid. 

Mdiles  Plebis  ny 
Mdilitii 

MMILlAN(EmpeT.)  2^ 

MMILIUS  12 

Mneatores  208 

Mrarium  facere  1 1 3 

ohruti  i20 

-^•^  373 

Mflimatio  litis  j  4 1 

Mtius  27 

^^^^^  212 

Agones  86 

Agonalia  gi 
ALARIC  King  of  the  Go/^^ 

27 

Albo-galerus  321 

rf^/<^  192 


ALEXANDER SEFERUS 

Alicata  Chlaptys  ^  i  o 

Allocutio  2 1  o 

AmbarHjalia  66 

Amhire  magijiratum  io6 

Ambitus  1^8 

Ampliatio  \ao 

AMULIUS  2,  3 

ANGUS  MARTIUS  4 
Ancylia 

AnabatiB  (a  Sort  of  Gladiators) 
277 

Animad'verjio  141 
Animam  in  prima  ore,  or  z« /rz- 
»2zV  labris  tenere  3  ig 

^A^A^.^  PERENNA  94 
Annus  hijfextilis  88 
Anquifttio  J  42 

ANTHEMIUS  (Emper.)  28 
Antony  14.  vid  M^zrr. 
ANTIOCHUS  King  of  ^vWa  i  z 
ANTONINUS  Caracalla  (Em- 
Per.)  22 
Vid.  Marcus  and  Lucius 
■ANr  ONI  NUS  Pius  22 
ANTONINUS'sFUhr 
APER  25 
'321 

AphraHum  243 
Apparitores  122 
APPIUS  Claudius  7,  66 
A P P I U S  the  Decem<vir  i\q 
Aqua  y  inter didio  1 1 4 
Aquceduds  .' 
y^j'Mz'/fl  (Standard  of  a  Legion) 
194 

Aquila  prteejje  ■  ibid. 
Arabia  (made  a  Province)  21 
Arbiter  bibendi  249 
Arbitri  j  j  - 

Arches  52 
^rftf  of  the  Amphitheatre  44 
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Arena  44 
Aries  (the  battering  Ram)  238 
Armatura  ^  215 

Armenia  (ma^e  a  Province)  2 1 
ArmilU  221 
Armorum  concujjio  209 
Arms  of  the  Romans  199 
Arrogatio  31 '2> 

Aruf pices,  vid.  Haruf pices 
As  373. 
ASCANIUS  2 
(made  a  Province)  2 1 
Atellan^e  (Sort  of  Plays)  288 
Athens  (taken  by  13 
/^/rrt//  3 ' ' 

ATTALUS  (King  of  Perga- 

mus)  '3 
ATTI LA  the  Hun  27 
Auaorati  272 
(River)  32 
A  FE  NT  1  N  US  (an 

King)  32 
Augur  ale  205 
Auguries  67,  68,  69 

Augurs  .  ibid. 

AUGUSrULUS  {^m^.)  28 
AUGUSTUS    (Emp.)  Vid. 

Oila'vius 
AFirUS  28 
AULUS  PLAUTIUS  18 
y^wm  denarii  374 
ELIAN  (Emper.)  24 
Aufpicia  19' 
Aufpices  68 
Aufpiciis  fuis  rem  gerere  1 97 
4uxilia  }  89 

B. 

Bagnios  56,  57 

BALBJNUS   (Emper.)  23 
238 

Barritus  209 
Bafilicde  4^ 
Bafiliciis  (a  Throw  on  the  Dice) 
249 

Battalia  of  the  Romans  ^  203 
Beds  of  Images  carried  in  Pro- 
ceffion  at  Funerals  346 
Beneficiarii  189 
Beftiarii  I47»  261 

Bidental  33^ 


Bigatus  3  S3 

.B;;^^  257.  333 

Biremis  243 
Biffextus  Dies  88 
Blood-letting  a  PuniiTiment  of 
the  Roman  Soldiers  220 
Borrowing  and  lending  of  Wives 
among  the  Rmcns  probably 
a  Millake  332,  ^S'f- 

Bridges  of  Rome  38 
BRITAIN  17.  18,  22 

BRUTUS  5,6,15,16 
BuccinatQres  208 
Buccinae  "bid. 
Bucculci  201 

Burning  of  the  Dead  335 
Bu/ium  355 
C. 

Ca-liolus,  or  wj'no/"  Calius  3 1 
Ceerites  232 
Cceritum  tabulae         Ii3»  232 

CJESAR  H- 

Cnlcei  Lunati  323 
Calcei  mullet  3  24 

Cfl/c«/i  248 
Caligati  32$ 
C«%^  ibid. 
CaligdB  Speculatoride.  ibid . 

CALIGULA  17 
CAMILLUS       _  _  7.8 
Camp  (Form  and  Diyifion  of  i  c) 
210 

Campagi  324 
Campidqdores  215 
Campus  Martius  47 
Campus  Sceleratus  '  79 

Candldatus  1 06 

Candidatus  Principis  1 1  5 

Canicula  {a  Throw  on  the  Dice) 
249 

Cfiana-  (the  Battle  there)  1 1 
Cantabria  (fubdued)  1  7 

Capitol  _  39 

Cappadocia  (made  a  Province) 

.17 

Caps  and  Hats  not  ordinarily 
iifed  by  the  i?o»2««^  308,320 
Capite  cenfi  .131 
C<7/z</  porcinum  206 
D  d  4  Carceres 
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Carceres 

CJRINUS  (Emp.) 
Carmen  Saliare 
Carnifex 

Carthage  (deftroyed) 
CARUS  (Emper) 
CAS  SI  US 
Cajira  tsfii'va 

—  Hyherna 

^Stali'va 


46 

^5 

75 
123 

I? 
25 


211 
ibid, 
ibid. 

Catapult  a  239 
Cdtajlafis  of  the  Drama  286 
Cdtajirophe  of  the  Drama  ibid. 
Catilinarian  Confpiracv  14. 
CATri  ^   ^  2J 

Ca'vea  44 
Celeres  120 
Celeujles 

Cella  of  a  Temple  41 
Cenotaphia  35^ 
Cenfors  112 
Cenforii  1^4 
Cf  «/ 112 
Cew/«j  put  for  a  rich  Man  1 70 
Centeftmatio  219 
Centum^iri  litibus  judicandis 
122,  135 

Centuria  prcerogati'va  132 
Centuries  130 
Centuries  or  Ordines,  of  Soldi- 
ers ^  I  go 
Centurions 

Cetiturionum  primus  1^4 
Cerealia 

Cf/?«j  (the  Exercife  defcribed) 
255 

Chariot  Races  ibid. 
Charijfia 

Chirodottp  3 1 4 

Chlamys 

yjd.  all  cat  a. 
Chorus  290,  Cfff. 

CICERO 

CIMBRI  ,3 
Cin'iiure  of  the  Gown  307 
Cinilus  Gahinus  307,  308 

Circenfian  Shows  .252 
C/Vfos  45 
Circus  m^xivius  ibid. 
Circuitio  Figilum  314 


2a  r 

233 

»3« 
130 
ibid. 
209 
18 
?4 


Ci'vilis  quercus 
Ci'vi  tales  feeder  at  <e 
Infra  cla£em 
Clajf^s 

Clafjici  authored 
ClaJJicum 
CIA  UDIUS 
CLAUDIUS  the  Second 

Cla'vi  3i5,£sff. 

Clavum  pangere  i  oq 

CLMLIA  6  ? 
CLEOPATRA  ^5,'i7 

Clients  ^•^ 
Cloaca 

Clofing  the  Eygs  of  departing 

Friends  xxa 

COCLES  ''5 

Co  emp  t  to  328 

Ccsnacuhim,  365 
Canatio 

Cognomen  3^1 

Cohors  Pftfftor-ia  tgi 

Cohors  prima  ibid 

COLLATINUS  5 
Collis  Diame 

— ^  Hortulorum  33 

-r — ^ — Pincius  it)id, 

•  -^irinalis  ^\ 

Collocatio  34^ 

Colonies  23! 
Columna  hellica 

Columna  rofirqta  ibid. 

Columns  or  Pillars  54 

Comitia  12%,  ^c. 

•—r-  Calata  \  2g 

—  •Centuriata,  ibid. 

 Curiata  130 

 -frihuta  129,  133 

Comitium  co 

CO  MMODUS  2^ 

Commons  ^7 
Companies  of  Charioteers  25  5 

■  vid.  Fa3io, 

 —the  Golden  255 

 the  Purple  ibid, 

■  the  Silver  ibid. 

Conclamatio  34  j 

Concujio  armorum  209 

Cunfarrea^iq  328 
Congiaria 


1  N   D   E  5^. 


Coftgiaria  220 

Cmquifttores  185 
Confecration  of  Temples  40 
Confecratioil  of  EmperorS  362 

r — rr  of  Friends  ibid. 

CONST ANflNE  the  Great  25 

Conjiantinople  ibid, 

CONSTANriUS  z6 

CHLORUS  25 

Cohfulares  1Q4 

Confuls  107,  ^c. 

Confules  ordinarii  108 

Confutes  Juffedi  ibid. 

CORNELIUS  SCIPIO  12 

Cornicines  2o8 

Cornua  (Mufic)  ibid. 
Cornua  (Parts  of  the  Army)  192 

Suh  corona  venire  23  i 

Corona  Cajirenjis  2  2Z 

'^Ci'vica  2Zi 

• — muralis  22i 

' — navalis  ibid. 

• — obftdionali$  ibid. 

. — roflrata  ibid. 

' — triutnphalis  ibid. 

'—'vallaris  ibid. 

Corome  aureep  ibid. 

Cfrftca  (fubdued)  lO 

Cor'vus  (Engine)  240 

Corybantes  8 1 

Cothurnus  288 

Cotiian  Alps  i  8 

CRASSUS  14 

Crepidte  325 

Cretata  amhitio  307 

Crimen  adulter ii  138 

—ambitus  ibid. 
— ibid. 

T — i«/fr  ficarioi  ibid. 

r-majejiatis  J  26,  138 

• — parricidii  134,  138 

—peculatus  126,  138 

r—perduellionis  131 

—piagii  13^ 

— repetundarum  126,  if8 

■ — 'veneficii  138 

r—n/i^  publica  ibid. 

Cr//?«  201 

Crupellarii  276 

Cucul/us  317 


Cttlcitrd 

Culeus 

Cultrarii 

CUneus 

Cufetes 

Curia  Hojlilia 
Curia  Pompeii 
Curiae 

CuHo  Maximus 
Curiones 
Cujios  purpura 
Cybele"^  Prieft 


367 
145 

86 

305 
31,  81 

■  48 
ibid. 

47 »  48 
129 
ibid. 

6t 


(made  a  Province)  ibid, 

AttitTuXaj  wit^etv  280 
Dalmatia  (fubdued)  I  ^ 

Damnum  i 4^ 

Dapes  faliares  75 
Detemjugis  256 
Decemnjtri  \  1 7 

Decem-viri  litibasjudicandis  i  zi, 
Decemviriy  Keepers  of  the  Si" 

hylline  Oracles, 
DEC  1 1  198 
Decimatio  2 1 9 

D£C7i75  (Emper.)  2^ 
Decuma  23^ 
Decumani  ibid. 
Decurie  1 29,  19* 

Decuriones  \  95 

Decurfio,  at  Funerals  3  57 
Decujjis  366 
De  dud  ores  107 
Defenfto  139 
Defundi  pro  rojlris  laudatio  5 1 , 
35« 

Dejedio  e  rupe  Tarpeia  1 45 
Delatores  1 42 

Deluhrum  38 
Denarius  375 > 

Decennalia  ^6d 
Depontani  l^z 
Deportati  1 44 

Deport  at  io  ibid. 
Dejignatores  305 
Devoting  of  the  Generals  198 
Diadem  322 
blADUMEN  (Emper.)  23 
Dibaphus  318 
Pidator 


I   N   D   E  X. 


Did  at  or  109, 

DIDIUS  JULIAN  zz 

lyidrachmi  ,  374 

Dies  atri  90 

^-  —comitiales  ibid. 

,  -—comperendini  91 

- —  fajii  ibid. 

.  -fejii  _  89 

-r-^ — ^interciji  ibid. 

— —  proeliares  9 1 

.  profefii,  89,  90 

—  -projiriduani  90 

-——-Jiati  9 1 

Diem  dicere  reo  1 41 

AwfU  242 

Diffarretttio  321 

AutJOT©^  242 

DI0CLESI4N  25 
ZPzV^  68 
Diribitores  132 
Difceptatio  caufde  137 
Dijcus  (the  Exercife  defcrlbed) 
254 

AuruTrttT®'  I  I  o 

Divorces  332, 
Z?o,  (/iVo,  addico  90 
Dolahr<F  237 
DO  Mir  IAN  21 
Du3u  fuo  rem  gerere  197 
Puumuiri  clajjis  244 
Duum<viri,  Keepers  of  the 

hylline  Oracles  78 
Duumviri  perdueilionisf  or 

r^/ifj  122 
Z)«jf  Legionis  1 1  ^ 

E. 

rt5  /  o«e»j  136 
£r//6?/j  (Bills  for  a  Show  of  G/«r 
diators)  277 
EGERIA  74 

EixoSofoj,  243 

E>i<iT5VT05(^  ibid. 

Ex;tttiSEii«fi)!  242 
EXttTijj  252 

£/«//o  343 
Elephants  running  ii>  the  Circo 
256 

Emeriti  1 89 

Enfigns  207 
Entertainnients  ^65,  ^c. 


Epitafts  of  the  Drama  286 
Epula,  or  LeCliJiernia  84 
Epulae  ibid. 
EpuloneSyOX feptemnjiri  epulonum 
ibid. 

Eques,EqueJlris  Ordinis^  Eque- 
firi  loco  natusy  the  Difference 
between  them  98 
Equeftria  44 
Equi  redditio  187 
Equitatus  jujlus  1 92 

Equites  185,  186 

Equi  turn  prohatio  1 86 

Equitum  recenfto  ibid. 
Equitum  tranfvedio  ibid. 
Equum  adimere  1 1  3 

Efpoufals  326 
EJjfedarii  zjj 
EJfedum  ibid. 
EVANDER  66 
EUDOXIA  ^8 
Enjocatio  deorum  tutelarium  235 
Emocati  189 
Euphrates  (the  Bounds  of  the 
Empire)  22 
ExcubieB  2 1 3 

Exercitia  ad  palum  2 1  5 

Exilium  1 44 

jE^?><?  278 
Ex  odium  288 
Exodium  Atellanicum  ibid. 
Extifpices  69 
Extraordinarii  1 92,  2 1 1 

F.  ^ 
Fabius  Maximus  i  r 

Fadio  alba'  ^55 

 praftna  ibid. 

 rujfata  ibid, 

 'veneta  ibid. 

FzV/.  Companies  of  Charioteers, 
/^ar/  ^rf«  'uerbci  90 
Fafces  108 
Fafciee  319 
Fafcis  217 
Favete  Unguis  '  85 
FAUS7ULUS  2,  3 

Feafts  in  Honour  of  the  Dead, 
361 

februnca  65 
Feci  ales 


Feciahs 
Ffcmoralia 
Teralia 
Ferentarii 
Ferite  concepti'vcff 
'imperati'va 


-ftati'VcP 


Fefcennine  Verfes  ^ 
Feftivals  in  the  Roman  Kalen 


INDEX. 

76,  239   

319   

93 
199 
90 
ibid. 
•89 
283,  331 


dar 

Filius  famili<e 
Flamen  Dialis 
f       — Martialis 


93: 


171 

73 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid, 
(the 
7^ 


Flaminica 

Flaminia,   or  Flammeum 

Flamen's  Cap) 
Flammeum  (the  Bride's  Veil)  329 

Flora  Ha  95 

Feeder  at    ci<vitates  233 

F.ollis  (a  Sort  of  Ball)  251 
Forfex  (a  Way  of  drawing  up  an 

Army)  206 

Form  of  Abfolution  140 

— — — of  Ampliation  ibid. 

— ~  of  Condemnation  ibid. 

Fortunate  Names  184 
Forums                     48,  l^c. 

Forum  Augujli  49 

Forum  Boarium  50 

Fora  ci'vilia  49 

Forum  cupedinarium  50 

Forum  elitorium  ibid. 

Forum  Julium  49 

Forum  Latinum  ibid. 

Forum  Ner'u^p  ibids 

Forum  Palladium  <^o 

Forum  Piftorium  ibid. 

Forum  Romanum  49 

Forum  Suarium  50 

Forum  Trajani  ibid. 

Forum  tranfttorium  49 

Fora  Venalia  ibid. 

Fojfa  212 

Fratres  Arvales  66 
Freedom  by  Manumiflion  100 

Freedom  by  Teftament  ibid. 

Frontis  inufiio  141 

Frumentum  a^ftimatum  234 

-dscumanum  ibid. 


,1  emptum  ibid. 

honorarium  ibid. 

•  imperatum  ibid, 

Funditores  19^ 
Funera  340 
Funerals  334 
Funeral  Ceremonies  before  the 
Burial  34» 
—in  the  A61  of  Bury- 
ing 343 > 
•  after  the  Burial  360, 

Funera  acerba  33S 

Funera  larnjata  349 

Funus  indidinjum  336 

 publicum  ibid. 

tacitum  337 

——tranJlfLtitium  33S 

,  qjulgare,  or  plebeium  337 

Furca  ignominiofa  1 45 

Furca  posnalts  ibid. 

219 

G, 

GALEA  19 
Grt/f/z                      199,  201 

Galericulum  ^21 

GALERIUS  (Eraper.)  25 

Galerus  321 

Gain  (Priefts  of  Cybele )  8 1 

GALLIENUS          •  23 

GALLUS  ibid. 

Games  247 

Gates  of  /?owz^  37 

Gauls  fack  i?o»z^  8 

General  '  196 
Genferic  King  of  the  Vandals  26 

Gladiators  271 

Gladiatores  catervarii  274 

 fifcales  ibid. 

 meridiani  ibid- 

—  ordinarii  ibid. 

 pojiulatitii  ibid- 

Globus  (Way  of  drawing  up  an 

Army)  206 

Glycerius,  vid.  Liarius  28 

GORDIAN  23 
vid. 

GRATIAN  27 

Gregorian  Style  88 

Gubsrnator  424 

H. 


INDEX, 


ffahety  or  hoc  hdhel  (a  Form  of 
Speech  ufed  by  Gladiators  af- 
kr  giving  a  Blow)  278 
l|abit  of  the  Remans  306 
HANMBAL  II,  12 

H^Tangues  of  the  Generals  210 
Heir  pa jlum  252 
Harufpices  69,  70,  71 

Hajia  pura  220 
fvendi  122 
fiance  1 99 

Haft  at  i  1 90 

HELlOGABALtJS  23 
Hepiaclinon  367 
Hepleres  242 
Hercules,  his  Chapel  near  the 
Amphitheatres  and  Circos 
28 1 

ifexaclinan  567 
Mexeres  342 
Hippagines  ibid. 

kiRnus  16 

Hiftriones  223,  287 

/fee  (Tg'^  84 

Honorary  Tombs 
HONORIUS 


Haptqrnacbi 


I. 


277 
84 


Jnniculum 
Janus  imus 

 Medius 

Summus 
Idtsei  DaQyli 
Ides 

Jentaculum 
J^nohiles 
Ignominia 
Jlieet 

Jllyricum  (fubdued) 

Immolatio 

Immunes 

Jmperator,  'viJ.  General 

Imperatoris  Contubernales 

In  crucein  a£lio 

in  integrum  refit tuiio 

Infra  aliquem  cuhare 

hifula 


33 
42 

ibid. 

ibid, 
81 
91 

365 
97 

>44 

359 
17 
85 

233 

21 1 
HS 
137 

366 

85 


99 
116 
lio 
i5 

7S 
142 

1$ 

138 

138 

122 
141 
ibid. 
136 

231 

ibid. 
26 

88 
227 


Htercejfio  164, 
Irtterrex 
JOt'IAN 

Irrogatio 
JUBA 

"Judex  ^ejiionis 
Judgments  134, 
yudices  feledi 
Judicia  centumviralia 
fudiXum  calumniee  ^  137 
"Judicium  falft 
Judicium  prtstjdHcaiHnis 
Sub  jugum  milti 
JUGURfHA 
Jugurthine  War 
JULIAN 
Julian  Account 
Jupiter  Feretrius 
Jure  njocatee  (Centuries  and 
Tribes)  132 
Jus  cinjile  149 
Jus  civitatis  136 
Jus  dicer e  and  judicare  (the  Dif- 
ference between  them)  1 1 2 
Jus  honorarium  149 
Jus  imaginis  99 
Jus  Papirianum  1 48 

Jus  trium  liber  or  um  1 8 1 

In  jus  ream  <vocare  136 
In  jus  'vocatus  aut  eat  aut  fatif- 
det  ibid, 
Juramentum  calumniee  136 
JUSTINIAN  140 

K 

Kalends  92 

k<tTa.<)>jajt79(  243 
K.ara.i;-^!iy.a,rct  ibid, 

Kiffing  of  the  dead  Body  338 
Knights  98 
Knights  Eftates  ibid. 

KfiiTrtSe;  3  as 

L, 

LABERIUS  the 
Lacernn 

Liacernata  arnica 


Mimid 
285 
217 
_  320 
Laciniam 


INDEX. 


tacimam  trahere  367 

L^ena  3 '  ^ 

J^aniftae  272 

tirus  LARGIUS  FLAVIUS, 

the  firil  Diaator  109 

LAflNS  7 
LATINUS 
Lqtio  fetitentite 
LATWM 
Latrones 

l^Qtrunculi   

^a^tdatio  (a  Cyftorn  ^jt  Trials) 

f^AVINIA 
^AVINIUM 
f^AURENTIA 
LAURENTIUM 
Law,  'vU.  Lex. 


2 

140 
2 

248 


2 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 


— :  de  aduheriol^  pudicitia  175 

 Agrarian  263 

— ;  de  ambit u  1 77 

— —  of  the   AfTeinblies  and 
Meetings  i54 
— ■ — of  Citizens  \<)2 
-ofConftitutions,Laws,and 


160 

»65 

173 
166 

175 
171 

»73 
157 
174 
168 
180 

)f  Money,  Ufury,  Siff.  170 

 de  parricidis  175 

 de  pecunijs  repetundis  178 

 of  Provinces  and  their  Go- 

161 


Privileges 
- — of  Corn 
—of  Crimes 
-r — of  Expences 
—Falfi 

 of  Judges 

 of  Judgments 

 of  Magiftrates 

 de  Majejlate 

 of  Martial  Affairs 

 Mifcellaneous 


Le3i  tnclittiorum,  or  triclifit^i- 
res  367 
Leciicte  oxle6li  (funeral  Beds)3  48 
Legati  i^j,  196 

Legati  confulans  ibid, 
f^e^ati  pr^toris  ibid- 
Legatio  libera  i  57 

lieges  (hovf  they  dilFered  from 
Plebijcita)  13^ 
Legions  1 9» 

Ujus  346 
Levy  of  the  Confederates  188 
Levy  of  the  Foot  183 
Levy  of  the  Horfe  185 
Lex  Acilia  179 

 Acilia  Calpurttia  177 

.  yElia  I  5  J. 

— ■ — ^mylia  l6j 
Ampia  Lahiena  i6i 

■  Antia  1 67 

— : — Antoniq  I  5 1 , 1  59, 1 72, 1 74 

 Apuleia  1 74 

— —Atia  IJI 
~r—Atilia  1 69 

— —Atinia  159 
— —Aufidia  1 77 

 Aurelia  i  59,  17  2 

— — Cijecilia  158,  179 

— — Caecilin  Didia  160 

 Cacilia  de  jure  Italia; 

trihutis  tollendis  180 

 C^elia  I  j  S 

 Calpurnia  1 78 

— — Campana  1 65 

— , — Caffia  155,  156,  163 

 Cincia  1 73 

— — Claudia  155,  I  56, 1 7 1 ,  1 82 
. — — Clodia  151,  168,  152,  163, 
165,  176,  182 
— — Cornelia  150,  151,  153, 
154'  i57»  158,  i59»  '6-'' 

167, 174,  175,  179 


vernors 

 of  Religion          150,  £sff.  Curia  155 

 of  the  Senate              156  Didia  166 

— T — Inter  Sicarios               175  — — Domitia  I  51 

 deTutelis                    169  — ^ — F«Z'/a  177 

 de  Fi                          176   Fannia  166 

 of  Wills,  Heirs,  and  Le-   Flaminia  164 

gacies                           170  Fla'via  165 

Leagues, (how  made)         239   —Furia  1 70 

— — Fufia 


INDEX. 


-Fujta 
-Gabinia 


155,  156,  168, 


^54. 
157 
166 
158 
160 


— Gellia  Cornelia 
• — Genutia 
— Hieronica 
— Hirtia 
— Hortenfia 
— Julia  253,  162,  165,  167, 
172,  174,  175, 178,  179 
— fulia  de  Civitate  i  53 
— Julia  de  niaritandis  ordi- 
nibus  180 
— Julia  Papia  1 8 1 

—Junia  153.  ^  79 

— Junia  Licinia  1 60 

— Junia  Sacrata  I  59 

— Leetoria  1 69 

— Licinia  151,  152,  163,  166 


'Licinia  JEhutia 
-Licinia  Mutia 
-Licinia  de  Sodaiitiis 
-Li'via 

-Li'via  de  Sociis 
-Mamilia 
-Manilia 
-Manlia 
-Marcia 
-Maria 
-Maria  Portia 
-Marita 


 Memmia 

— Maneralis 
— Ogulnia 
— Oppia 
— Orcbia 
— Papia 

— Papia  Popptsa 
— Papiria 
— Plautia 
— Pompeia 


160 

177 

171 

153 
165 

156,  169 

158 

168 
180 

173 
ibid. 
150 
167 
166 

153 
181 


»59 


150, 
1 72, 


155 
176 

173 


— Porcia 
— Pupia 
— Remmia 
— Rofcia 

— Sacrnta  militaris 
— Scatinia  or  Scantinia 
-Sernpronia  153,  155 


176,  178 
152 


»57 
173 
152 
168 

175 
1 56, 


 Sentia  i 

 Ser<viliai       164,171, 179 

 Sextia  Licinia       150,  158 

 Sil'vani^  Carbonis  153 

 —Sulpitia       154,  156,  168 

~ — Sulpitia  Sernpronia  150 
— -^Terentia  CaJJia  165 
 Thorea 


»59' 

159' 
»53. 


Liher  cenfu,  &c. 
Liberti 
Lihertini 
LIBiriNA 
Libitinarii 
Libra 

Libri  elephant  ini 
Liburnicce 
LICINIUS 
Lidores 

Litem  intendere 
Liter iS  laureattr 
Lituus 

Linus 


164 
163 
163 
177 

»5« 

1 70 

162 

1 70 
28 
86 
ibid. 

374 

( Bill  for  a  Sword-Play  ) 
277 


 -Titia 

 Trebonia 

 Tullia 

 de  Vacatione 

 V aleria       i  5  2 

 V aleria  Horatia 

——V aria 

 Vatinia 

•  V illia  annaiis 

 Voconia 

LIARIUS  or  GLTCERIUS 
Libamina  prima 
Libatio  ^ 
Lihella 
LibelL 


Lorica 
Luci 

L  UCIUS 


loo 

99 
ibid, 

340 
ibid. 

375 
41 
243 

25 
123 

136 

22  ^ 

68,  20S 
ANDRONICVi 
282 
202 

43 

ANTONINUS 


158,  161,  164,  165,  168, 
170,  171 


LUCRETU 
Lu£lus  annuus 
LUCULLUS 
Ludi  adiaci 

 Apol  inares 

 Augufiales 

•  •    Ca  p  itol  ini 


223 
5 

362 
'3 
303 
297 

299 
298 

-Cerenles 


m.'.—Cereales 
M  ••Circenfes 

.  -Competalitii 

 Confuales 

'  Decemiales 

■  Florales 

•  Funehres 

— — Juvenales 

.  Jwventutis 

 Magni 

— ■ — Martiales 
— ■ — Megalenfes 
— —Mifcelli 

 Natalitii 

— — Palniini 

 Pontificaks 

'  ^inquennales 

 Romani 

 Sacerdotales 

 Secular  es 

 Scenici 

•— — Triumphales 
— — FiSloridP 
-Voti'vi 


I  N  D 

252 
299 
298 

304 
296 

304 

ibid, 
ibid. 
302 
297 
296 

304 
ibid. 

299 
271 
303 
298 
271 

299,  ^c. 

282,  t^c. 

304 
303 
302 


Ludii  and  Hijlriones  at  a  Fune- 
ral 345 
LUPA  2 
Lupercalia  64,  65 

Luperci  64 
Luperci  Fahiani  65 
Luperci  ^indiliani  ibid. 
^ufirum  113 
Lulirum  condere  ibid. 
Lying  on  Couches  at  the  Table 
366,  l^c. 

M. 


Magijler  equitum  1 00, 
Magiftrates 

■  when  admitted 

.  when  defigned 

Magiflratus  Curules 
Magiflratus  extraordinarii 
•  majores 


— minor e$ 
—mixti 
—ordinarii 
— Patricii 
— Pleheii 

—  Pronjinciales 

—  Urbani 


1 10 
105 
131 
ibid. 
105 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid. 


26 

2^ 
142 
135 

^90 
8,  10 
257 
i5,  17 


E  X. 

MAGNENTIUS 
MAJORIANUS 
Mandatores 
Mandatum 
Manipulus 
MANLIUS 
Mappa 

MARC  ANTONT 
MARCUS  ANTONINUS  22 
MARIUS  .  .  13 
Marriages  326,  ^c. 

Marriage  by  Ufe  328 
Proper  Time  for  Marriage  327 
Matronalia  94. 
ui.'xiy.oi  (Ships  of  War)  243 
MAXENnUS  25 
MAXIMIAN  ibid- 
MAPIMIN  23 
MAXIMINIAN  25 
MAXmUS  38 
Megaleftde  296 
Mercidinus  or  Mercidonius  88 
Merenda  365 
Mta'0^6^<pv^ov  3^5 

Mejopotamia  (made  a  Province) 

21 

Mf/fl  in  the  Circo  46 

Metallici  1 47 

Millia riu m  aureuin  55 
Milites  fubitarii  185 
Mimus  284 
Minen-a  94 
Mifilia  267 
Mijfus{t\it  Matches  In  the  Races) 
256 

Mijfus  ararius  257 
MITHRI DATES  King  of 
Pontus  13 
Mitra  321 
Mittere  judices  in  confdium  140 

85 

Moneres  243 
Of  the  Money  372,  y*^- 

Mens  A'uentinus  32 
— Augiiflus  3 1 

, — Ctiballus,  or  CabnllinUs  ibid. 
— Calius  ibid. 
— Capitolinus  30 
— Efqiiilinus ,  exquilinuSy  or 
—excubinus  ^2 
—Mur- 


INDEX. 


30 


•^Murctut 
—'Palatinus 

'—^erculanus   or  quercetula- 

nus  3 1 

•^Remonius  3  2 
—-Saturni 

—Turpeius  ibid. 

r-f^aticanus  33 

—Fiminalis  32 

Montorius  33 
Mors  (Capital  Punifhment)  145 

P/Iortuaria  glejfaria  346 

Mourning  362 

Mourning  Habit  349 

Municipia  %31 
Munus  pronunciaref  or proponere 
277 

Muf cuius  237 

Mufic  of  the  Army  208 

munus  6,  7 

Myrmillones  2j6 
N. 

N^enia  -  346 

Of  the  Names  370 

Natalis  Urbis  93,  94 
Naval  Affairs  of  the  Romans 
339,  £sff. 

Na^ves  apertde  243 

—-'Conjiratte  ibid. 

'-longte  242 

—oneraritP  ibid. 

— rojirat<e  243 

— /e^J^g"  ibid. 

— turrit  (g  ibid. 

Navis  of  a  Temple  41 

NaumachitE  (the  Place)  46 
Naumachite  (the  Sport)  269,  £5  r. 

NEPOS  28 

NERO  18 

NERVA  ^  21 

Nervals  Arch  50 

Nobiles  99 

Nomen  3  70 

Nominis  delntio  139 

A'(7«<e  Caprotin^;^  95 

Nones  92. 

Notarius  123 

No'vennalia  360 

iVb<y?  99 

Novrjftma  verba  359 


No'vus  horns 

Nucibus  reliilis 

NUMA 

NUMERl AN 

NUMirOR 

Nummus 

Nunditice 

Nuts  ftrewed  at  Marriage- 


Nymphaa 


O. 


$7 
330 
4 
25 

2>  3 

374 

Feafts 
330 
57 


27 
i93» 


Oath  of  the  Soldiers       .  188 

O  bolus  3y4 
Ocreee  202 
OCTAFIUS    or  AUGUSTUS 
16,  17 

OiSeres 
Odeum 

O DO  ACER 
Officers  in  the  Army 

OAxaJsj 

OLTBRIUS 
Omne  tulit  punSlum 
OPILIUS  MACRINUS 

O'Jf'Kirayoydi 

Optimates 
Optiones 
Orchejlra 
Orcini 

Ordines  primi 
ORESTES 
ORMISDAS 


242 
46 
,  28 

243 
20 

»33 

23 
242 

277 
98 

194 

44 
100 

'93 
28 

50 


Ornari  Appariioribus,  Scribis, 

Ornari  pro'vincia 
Ojfilegium 
Oftia  (the  Port) 
dSTORIUS  SCAPULA 
OTHO 

Ovation  * 
O^vilia 

.P. 

PaSum 

Paganica  (a  Sort  of  Ball) 
Pa  I  antes 
Palaria  i 
Palalium 
PALES 


M?5 
ibid. 

358 
239 
18 

19 
224 
132 

136 
251 

30 
215 

30 
94 


Palili(< 


INDEX. 


Palilia 

Palla 

Palladium 

palliates  (Plays) 

Palliatus 

Palmyra 

Paludamentum 

Palus  Capre<e 

Pannici  terrores 

Pannonia  (fubdued) 

PANSA 

Pantheon 

Pantomimi 


95 
3'9 

11 

Z<3f) 
24 

197,312 

95 
209 

»7 
16 

39 
285 


PAPIRIUS  CURSOR 

Paragaud<e  3 1  5 

Par  impar  2  5  i 

Paria  componere  278 

Pa  rma  199 

Parricidium  04 

Pater  patratus  76 

Patihulum  146 

Patres  confcripti  102 

Patricians  97 
Patrons                     97,  135 

Pay  of  the  Soldiers .  217 

Pedorale  %oz 

Pecunia  ^72 
Pecunia  extraordinaria  234 

Pecunia  ordinaria  •  ibid. 

PEDIUS  16 

ITEVTaxovIoj®'  243 

Pentathlum  253 

IT£i'l£«aiS£«iij»)f  253 

Penula  312,  217 

PercuJJio  fecuri  145 

Per  ones  ■i^'j 

PERSEUS  12 

Perfona  290 

PERTINAX  22 

Pe/f/a  284 
Petafus 

Pet  ere  279 
Phaler/e 

PHILIP  (Emper.) 

PHILIP  (of  Macedon)  12 
Philippi  (the  Battle  there)  '16 

*OJT(X«  242 

Phrygians  (Priefts  of  Cyhele)  81 


221 


21 

ibid. 
190 
10a 


Pias 

Pila  trigonalis 
Pilte  (the  feveral  Sorts) 
Pilani 
Pileo  donari 

Pileus  3>io,  321 

Pileus  (the  Reward  of  Gladia- 
tors) 210 
Pilum  200 
Pinarii  55 
Pinnirapi  276 

Pitched  Shirts  147 
Place  (which  reckoned  the  moll 
honourable  at  the  Table)  368 
Places  for  burning  and  burying 


the  Dead 
Planipedes 
Plebeians 
Plebifcita 
Plutei 

Pollicem  premere 
Pollicem  'vertere 
Poltindores 
Potntsrium 
Pom<£rium  proferre 
Pompa  Circenjis 
POM  PET,  13, 
P>e  ponte  dejici 
Pontes 
Pontifces 
Pontifices  majores 
Pontifices  minoray 
Pontifex  maximus 
Pontificum  aena 
PONTIUS  PILATE 
Popee 

Poplifugium 
Populares 
Popular! a 
PORSENMA 
Porta  Capena,  or  Appia 

•  Carmentalis 

 Flaminia 

 Flumentana 

 Neenjia 

 Saliana 

 Triumphalis 

Portico's 
Portitores 
E 


34 


29 


353 
214 

97 
149 

238 
279 
ibid; 
340 
.  30 
30 
296 

232 
ibid. 
71,  72 

71 

ibid. 

72 

75 
128 
86 

95 
98 

44 
6,7 

37 

•  ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid. 
'38 
ibid. 

5' 

180 

Portoriu 


INDEX. 


Portoria 

I  oo 

Portorium 

233 

rojca 

219 

Pojiulatio  aSlionis 

136 

XJ     j  'ill 

Jroltttt 

00 

Pftecinf^i 

30i5 

Prtscipitatio  de  Robore 

145 

Prcecones 

123 

PrdsfeSturtP 

232 

Preejectus  ale£ 

»95 

Prepf^eSlus  .^fdrii 

121 

PreefeSus  clnjjts 

244 

Pr^efeBus  frumenti 

1 21 

PrtjefeBus  legionis 

193 

PrepfeBus  prcetorio 

121 

PrcefeSus  'vigilum 

loia. 

PriffeSlus  urbis 

1 20 

Pra'fic<e 

345 

Prcel  ttjio 

278 

Pranotnen 

370 

Pr^etexta,  vid.  Toga. 

PrePtextatO'  (Plays) 

287 

Praetor  Peregrinus 

I II 

Prat  or  urbanus 

ibid. 

Pro'torium 

21 1 

Praetors 

III,  l£c. 

Praetors  of  the  Provinces  127 

Prandium 

365 

■Prerogative  Century 

132 

Prerogative  Tribe 

ibid. 

Priefts 

64,  l^c. 

Primipilarius 

194 

Printipilus 

193 

Princeps  jwventutis 

259 

Princeps  Jenatus 

101 

Principalis  confiitutio 

149 

Principes 

I  go 

Principes  CeniurionUfn 

125 

Principes  ordinum 

ibid. 

Principia 

212 

PRO  BUS 

24 

PROCAS 

2 

Proconfuls 

124,  ISc. 

Procuratores 

^35 

Procurator es  Ccefaris 

128 

Projedio  in  profluentsm 

H5 

Prole  tar  it 

131 

Proprstors 

127 

Proqusftors 

ibid. 

Proftenium 

43 

Profcripti  1 44 

Profcriptio  ibid. 
Protafts  (of  the  Drama)  286 

Pfovinces  233 

Provinces  (Confular)  127 

(Praetorian)  ibid. 

Provincial  Magiftrates  24 

Pro'Docatores  276 

Publius  the  Mimic  286 

PUBLIUS  SCIPiO  iz 

Pullarius  68 

Pullata  turba  312 

Pullatorum  cir cuius  ibid* 

Pul<vinaria  84 

Pul'vini  368 

Punifliments  143,  Effc. 
Punifliments  of  the  Soldiers  219 

PUPIENUS  23 

Purpura  Megalenjts  296 

Puteal  Libonis  5 1 

Puteal  Scribonium  ibid. 

Puticulo",  or  Puticuli  354 

Pyra  355 

Pyrrhice,  or  Saltatio  Pyrrhica 
262 

PTRRHUS  9 

^uadrans  373 

^uadrig^e  256 

^adrigatus  273 

^uadriremis  242 

^atuor'viri  viarum  curanda- 

rum  122 

^aftlores  iiz 
^ui^fitores  parricidii )  ■vel  rerufri 

capitalium  122,  138 

^o'Jiiones  1 09 

^uajlor  palatii  1 1  5 

^ueeflor  principis  ibid. 

^nejlores  peregrini  \  1 4 

 Urbani  ibid. 

^tejlorii  1 94 

^uajiorium  2 1 1 

Quseftors  114 

^inarius  (Coin)  373 

Lucius  ^iNcrius  7 

^incunx  203 
^ukidecifn'viri  (Keepers  of  the 

Sibylline  Oracles)  79 


^linijualrius,  or  qiiinquatria  94 
^iinque- 


INDEX. 


^inqueremis 
i^inquertium 
^uintana 

^iris  (Dea) 


R. 


242 

253 
211 
24 
328 


]R.adius 
Recuperatores 
Referre  ad fenatum 
Regions  of  the  City 
REGULUS 
Regulatio 
REMUS 

Renunciari  conful,  l^c 
Repetere 
Repotia 
Repudium 
Repudium  mittere 
Retiarius 

Review  of  the  Cavalry 
Reus 

Rex  facrorum  or  facrificulus  73 
RHEA  SYLVIA  i,  2 

Rings  [taken  off  from  Perfons 


252 

^35 
103 

34 
10 

144 
2.  3 
^34 

278 

331 
ibid. 

332 
274 
185 

H5 


'30j 


juft  Expired] 
Robigalia 

RobigOy  or  Rohigus 
Rohur 
Rogatio 
Rogus 

Romani,  &  Ci<ues  Romani, 
Difference  between  them 
Rome  built 

 Sacked  by  the  Gauls 

— — Sacked  by  Genferic 

 Taken  by  Odoacer 

 The  Circuit  of  it 

Reign  of  F alerian  34 
— —  Number  of  Inhabitants 
ibid. 

ROMULUS 
Rora  rii 

ROSCIUS  the  Player 
Rudiarii 
Rudis  (the  Reward  of  Gladia- 
tors) ibid. 
S. 

Sahines  7 
Sacellum  3  8 

Sacramenta  (put  for  miJifes,  or 
militia)  188 


339 

..  95 
ibid. 

H5 
141 

355 
the 

232 

3 
8 
28 
ibid, 
in  the 


2,  3.  4 
199 

259 

280 


Sacrifices  84 
SacroJanBi  (the  Tribunes  fo  cal- 
led) 1 1 6 
Steculum  30 1 
Sagittarii  199 
Sagum  313 
Salii 

Salii  Collini,  or  Agonenfes  75 

Salii  Palatini  Ibid. 

Salifiibfulus  ibid. 

Safluji's  Garden  32 

Salutatio  imperatoris  223 

Salutatores  107 

Samnite  Gladiators  276 

Sandapilones  348 

Sardinia  (fubdued)  10 

Sarmatians  %  i 

Satire  282,  l^c. 

Saturts  htflori^e  ibid. 
per  Saturam  fententias  exquirere 
ibid. 

Saturnalia  96 

Saturnian  Verfes  283 

Scena  45 

Scorpio  240 

SCOTS  22 

Scribte  123 

Scrip  turn  23  ^ 

ScutUiti  200 

imbricata  ibid. 

Scuta  ovata  ipid. 

Sefiitijje  136 

Seitator^s  107 

Securis  i  og 

S  ecu  tor  275 

Sejuges  256 

Sembella  ^7^ 

Semijfis  3^73 

Setnuncia  ibid, 
Senaculqm 

'  The  Senate,  'oi,?5'f. 
Senatorian  Age 

Senators  28. 

Senator's  Eftate  '  iqi 
Senator's  Sons  (their  Liberty  of 
coming  into  the  Houfe)  'to^ 
Senatores  pedarii  . 

Senatu  ejicere  ^  j  ^ 

Senatus  indi^lus  \  ^ 


INDEX. 


Senatus  legitimus  102 
Senatus  authoritqs  103 
Senatus  conjultum  ibid. 
Senatus  conju/ta.  tacita  104 
(a  throw  on  the  Dice)  249 
Septa,  or  Ovilia  132 
Septemjuges  256 
Strra  (Way  of  drawing  up  an 
Army)  206 
Ser^itus  145 
SERVIUS  WLLIFS  4 
Sejiertium  374»  375 

Way  of  counting  by  Sefterces 
ibid. 

Sejlertius  375 
Sez'erUs  22,  25,  28 

SEFERIAN  28 
Sextans  379 
Shoes  322 
Show  of  Wild  Bealls  265 
^/£rz.6^  80 
SiCAMBRl  1 7 

C.  SICCIUS  Dentntus  223 
i'zV//);  (fubdued)  10 
S;g  IS  of  Grief  at  Funerals  349 
Siiicernia  361 
Sinus  of  the  Gown  306 
SUicines  ,  345 
5  ecus  289 
5  m  1 84 

SodaiesTitii  77,  {jfc 

Sudaliiia  177 
3  24 

pulled  off  At  Feafts  368 
Sortitio  judicum  139 
Spnr.ijh  Swo\d^  199 
Spslia  opima  227 

Sportula  375 

Spartum  ibid. 

Stadia  46 

5//.  tiones  2 1 3 

Status  of  a  Play  286 

Stiladium  -  ^67 

Stipendium  233 

■S'/oA/  3  1 9 

Stragula  367 

Stran^ulatig  1 45 

ZTpalttJiio-Sf  242 

Subjula  7  5 


194 
212 

»7 
335 

13 
113 
223 

13 


Succenturiones 
Slides 
SUEFI 

Suggrundarium 
SVLPiCIUS 
SuO'vetaurilia 
Supplicatio 
STLLA 

T. 

Tabella  'voti'va  245 
Tabella  130. 
Tahernarice  (a  Sort  of  Play)  287 
Tablet  mi^rked  v/ith  A  133,140 
Tablet  marked  with  C  140 
Tablet  marked  with  N  L  ibid. 
Tablet  marked  with  V  R  133 
TACITUS  (Emper.)  24 
Talent  375 
Tali  249 
Talio  1 43 

Tarentine  W ar  8 
TAR^INIUS  PRISCUS  4 
TAR^IN  the  Proud  4,  6 
Titus  T AT lUS  31 
Templum  38 
Temple  Janus  41 
Temple  of  Saturn  ibid. 
Teruncius  373 
Terminalia  93 
Ts^-c-afa^avloj®-  243 
Teffera  210,  213 

TeJ[er<p,  &  tejferarum  ludus  249 
TeJJerarius  213 
Ttftudo 

TsJcMfi;  242 
Teutones  1 3 

ThalaJJtus  303 
Theatre  33,  ^c. 

Theatre  of  Seaurus  44 
Theatre  of  Pompey  ibid. 
THEODORIC  the  Goth  28 
Thenf^e  296 
THEODOSIUS  27 
Thracian  Gladiators  276 
Tiara  322 
TIBERIUS  17 
yi^/if  292 
•  ■    ■    Dex'rte  293 

 Impares  ibid. 

Lydice  ib.  294 

— —Pares 


INDEX. 


 Pares 

  Phrygi^ 

•  SarraniP 

 Siniftr<e 

Tibialia 

riGRANES 

Tirones 

riTUS  (Emper.) 
Toga 

 alha 

-      — Candida 

 libera 

'  palmata 

'        — pida 
..  — prtstexta 

.  pulia 

.  pura 

■  — p  urp  urea 
— — — -fordiiia 
■      — 'Virilis 


ib.  294 

293 
ibid. 

3>9 
13,  14 
216 
20 

306,  ^c. 
ibid, 
ibid. 

3" 
108,  3iz 
ibid. 

3°9 
311 
ibid. 
312 

311 
ibid. 

Togata-  (Sort  of  Plays)  287 
1 0gatas  (oppofed  to  Palliatus) 
309 

Tor  a  Ha 
Tornamenla 
Torques 
Trabea 

T rabeatte  (Sort  of  Plays) 
Tragedy 
TRAJAN  ^ 
Trajan  &  Pillar 
TranJaSlio 

Triarii 
Trihu  pio'vere 
Tribes  of  the  City 
Tribunal 
Tribunes  (Junior) 
Tribunes  (Senior) 
Tribunes  of  the  People 
Tribunes  of  the  Soldiers 


34 


Tribuni  angufliclavii 
 comitiati 


367 
263 
221 

313 
287 
286 
21 

53 
136 

243 
190 

1 13 

133 
211 
183 
ibid. 

182, 
194 
125 
ibid. 
218 

195 


 (Srarii 

— — laticlai'ii 

 militum,  confulari  potejiate 

119 

■  rufuli  195 

Tribunusy  or  PraefeBus  Celerum 
120 


Tribunitia  potejiate  donati    1 1 6 

Tribus  riijiicie  1 3  3 

 Urbana  ibid. 

Tributa  234 

Triclinium  360 

Triens  372,  373 

Trier  arch  us  244 

Tf'^f»?  242 

Tripudium  68 

•  —folijlimum  ibid. 

foni'vium  ibid. 
Triremis  242 
Triumph  242,  '^c. 

T riumuiri  A.  A.  M.  F.  F.  121 

•  capita  les  ibid. 

 monetales  ibid. 

 nodurni  ibid. 

Triuncis  373 
Trochus  2  5  I 

TROJA,  or  Lw^^Mi  Tro/V  259 
260,  ^c. 

Trophies  55 
Tuba  208 
Tubicines  ibid. 
Tulli  ;num  143 
TULLUS  HOSTIUUS  4 
Tumuli  inanes,  or  honorarii  359 
Tunica  3  ^  3  >  3  H>  ^'^^ 

 angujiicla%na   315,  316 

■    ■  ■    laticla'via  ibid. 

—  pal  w  at  a  314 

Tunic^e  talares  ibid. 
Turmce  192 
Turres  mobiles  237 
Turres  (Wa.y  of  drawing  up  an 
Army)  206. 
Tutulus  327 
V. 

Vadari  reum  139 
VALENTlNlANthQYuQ:  26 

•  — the  Second  27 

 the  Third  ibid. 

VALERIAN  23 
VALERIUS  POPLICOLA  7 
Vallum  212 
Varronian  Satire  284 
VATlCANUS  or  VAGITJNUS 

33 

Vedi^ales  233 
7,  8 

E  e  3  Vtlites 


INDEX. 


V elites  1 90 

Venatio  direptionis  266 
rentilatio  2yc) 
V ems  [Throw  on  the  Dice]  249 


Vexhera 
Verfura 
Vertere  arma 
VESPASIAN 
P^efpillones 
Vefial  Virgins 
VejUs  con'vi'valis. 


143 
171 

278 

18,  20 

340 

»    77.  78 

or  ctenatoria 
368 

—  foretijis  306 

VENTURIUS  MAMURIUS  27 


Vexilla 
Vexillarii 
Via  Appia 
V iator 
Viatores 
V icejimatio 
Victima 
V iSimarii 
Viitoriatus 
Vigili^e 
V igintinjiratus 
Vilis  area 
Villa  puhlica 
V incula 


221 
194 

58 
!l6 
120 
319 

84 

86 

372 
112 
122 
348 

47 
H3 


VindiBa 

Vineee 

VIRGINIA 

V ifceratio 

VITELLIUS 

Vitis 

V item  pofcere 

Vites 

VittdP 

Umbo  of  the  Shield 

 of  the  Gown 

Uncia 
Volfci 

Urhis  natalis 
UJlrina 

w. 

War  [how  declared] 

Watch-word 

Ways 

X. 

XANTIPPUS 

XERXES 

Xyjli 

Y: 

Of  the  Roman  Year 
Z. 

ZENOBIA 


100 

237 
1 10 
361 
19,  20 
194 
ibid. 
219 

S5»3i9 
200 

307 
373 
7 
95 
355 

229 
209 

10 

47 

86 

.  H 
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'Joannes  Sarius  Xamofchius  de  Senatu  Romano. 

TOM.  II 

Paulus  Manutius  de  Legibus  Romanis. 

Antonius  Auguftinus  de  Legibus,  cum  Notis  Ful<vii  Urfini. 
Carolus  Sigonius  de  antiquojure  Italits. 

—  De  antiquojyre  Provinciarium. 

— ■  De  judiciis. 

Sibrandus  Tetardus  Siccama  de  Judicio  centumvirali. 

Francifcus  Bottornanus  J.  C.  de  Magiftratibus  Romanorum,  eorum-* 

que  Inftitutione. 
-  De  Senatu  &  Senatus  Confulto. 

■  De  Formulis  antiquis. 

Nicolai  Rigaltii,  Ifmaelis  Bullialdi,   &  Henrici  Valefti,  Obfeiva- 
tiones  de  Populis  Fundis. 
arolus  Sigonius  de  Nominibus  Romanorum. 
Onuphrius  Pan'vinius  de  antiquis  Romanorum  Nominibus. 
Jofephi  Caftalionis  J.  C.  adverfus  Fceminarum  Prsnominum  afler- 
tores  difputatio. 

E  e  4   De 
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— — — — De  antiquis  puerorum  Prsenotninibus. 

TOM.  III. 

Francifcus  Rohortellus  de  Provinciis  Romamrum^   &  earum  diftrf- 
butione  atqiie  adminiftratione, 

•  De  Judiciis,  &  omni  confuetudlne  caufas  agendi  apud 

Romanos. 

Junius  Rahirius  de  Haftarum  &  Auftionum  origine. 
Francifcus  Rohortellus  de  Magiftratibus  Imperatorum. 

 ;  De  Gradibus  Honorum  &  Magiftratum  Romamrum. 

Guido  Pancirollus  de  Magiftratibus  Municipalibus. 

 De  Corporibus  Artificuin. 

Sextus  Rufus  de  Regionibus  Urbis. 
P.  Fidor  dQ  Regionibus  Ronitp. 

BartholomtBi  Marliani  Urbis  Roma  topographia,  Cum  Notis  inedi- 

tis  Fulvii  Urftni. 
Ottuprii  P«Hw'«?VantiqU2e  urbis  imago. 

G.  Pancirolli  Urbis  Romee  Defcriptio.   Ejufdem  de  quatuor  Urbis 

regionibus  Commentarius. 
Geotgii  Fabricii  Defcriptio  Urbis  Romee. 

Alexandri  Donati  Roma  vetus  ac  recens,  utrlufque  aedificiis  ad  eru- 
ditam  cognitionera  expofitis. 

T  O  M.  IV. 

Faminiani  Nardini  Roma  Vetus  Lib.  VIII.  ex  Italica  in  Latinam 

Linguam  tranflati  a  Jacobo  Tollio. 
Oda'uii  Falconerii,  dePyramideC.  Ce/?/z  Epuionis,  DilTertatio. 
 Ad  Carolum  Datum,  V.  CL.  Epiftola  de  latere  ex  sedificii 

Veteris  ruderibus  eruto,  quum  paries  ad  inftaurandum  Panthei 

Porticum,  A.  1661.  dirueretur. 
Ifaaci  V ojjii  de  antiqua  Urbis  Romce  Magnitudine. 
Olai  Borrichii,  de  antiqua  Urbis  Rom^e  facie,  DilTertatio  compen- 

diaria. 

Sexti  Julii  Frontini  de  Aquaeduflibus  Urbis  Roma",  Commentarius, 
Raphaslis  Fabretti,  de  Aquis  &  Aquseduaibus  Urbis  Rom^e,  Differ- 
tationes  tres. 

Joannis  Chijletii  Aqua  Virgo,  fons  Romte  celeberrimus,  &  prifca 
Religifrne  facer  ;  opus  M.  Agrippue,  in  vetere  annulari  gemma. 

Lucie  Fioljienii  CoinmentarioJus  in  veterem  pifturam  Nymphsum 
referentem. 

Pftri  Ciaconii  in  Columns  Roftratse  Infcriptioneni,  a  fe  conjeftura 

fuppletam,  Explicatio. 
Antique  Infcriptionis  qua  L.  Scipionis,  F.  Barbati,  exprefliim  eft 

elogfum,  Explanatio:  Auftore  Jacobo  Sirmonda. 
Jofephus  Cajlalio  de  Templo  Pacis ;  atque  ex  occafione,  de  Jani 

Gemini  Templo,  bellique  portis. 
 •Ejufdem  Explicatio  ad  Infcriptionem  Augufli^o^xi'x.  in  bafi 

eil  Obelifci  ftatuti  per  Sixtum  V.  Pont,  ante  Portara  Flaminiam 

alias  Populi. 

Petri 
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Petri  Angeli  jBar^-f"/ de  privatorum  publicorumque  ledificiorum 
Urbis  Romce  everlbribus  Epiftola 
p— — — Commentarius  de  Obelifco. 

Jofephi  Cafialionis,  de  Columna  Triumphali  Imp.  Jntonini,  Com- 
mentarius. 

Fragmenta  Veftigii  Veteris /?o/Wi«',  ex  Lapidibus  Farneftanis  nunc 
primum  in  iucem  edita,  cum  Notis  Jo.  Bellonii. 

Huic  Tomo  praemittitur  Linjini  Cruylii  Defcriptio  faciei  variorum 
locorum  Urbis /?oz«^f-,  tam  antiquae  quam  novse  in  XV.  Tabulis 
£eri  incifa. 

TOM.  V. 

Jacohi  Gutherii,  de  veteri  jure  Pontijicio  UrbIs  Remee,  Hbri  quatuor, 
Jo.  Andrce  Bofiiy  de  Pontifice  Maximo  Rom^p  Veteris,  Exercitatio 
Hiftorica. 

— — — Ejufdem,  de  Pontificatu  Maximo  Imperatorum  Romano- 
rum,  Exercitatio  Hiftorica  altera. 

Mic-  Angelus  Caufeus  (de  laChaufle)  de  infignibus  Pontliicis  Maxi- 
mi,  Flaminis  Dialis,  Auguris,  &  inftrumento  Sacrificantium. 

Auguflini  Niphi,  de  Auguriis,  libri  duo. 

Jul.  Caefar  Bulengerus  de  Sortibus. 

•  De  Auguriis  &  Aufpiciis. 

 De  Ominibus. 

De  Prodigiis. 

•  De  Terrs  Motu,  &  Fulminibus. 

Job.  Bapt.  Belli  Diatriba  de  partibus  Templi  Auguralis. 

Johannes  Pierius  l^alerianus  df^u\m\n\im  fignificationibus. 

Jujii  Lipftiy  de  Fejla  &  Fefialihus,  Synt&gmz. 

Ezechielis  Spanhemii  de  Nummo  Smyrneorum,  feu  de  Vejia  &  Pry^ 
tanibus  Grdecorum.,  Diatriba, 

Antiquse  Tabulae  Marmorese,  folis  effigie  fymbolifque  exfculptx, 
explicatio.  Audore  Hier.  Alenndro  Juniore.  Acceflit  non  abfi- 
milis  argumenti  expofitio  figillorum  Zonae  veterem  ftatuam  mar- 
moream  cingentis. 

Michaelis  Angeli  Caufei  Deorum  Simulachra,  Idola,  aliaeque  Ima- 
gines aereae. 

Jo.  Baptiflte  Hanjenii,  de  jure-jurando  Veterum,  Liber. 
Stephanus  Trelierius  de  Jure-jurando. 

£ryaV  P«/frt?7/de  Jure-jurando  antiquorum  Schediafma,  in  quo  de 

Puteali  Libonis. 
Marci  'Luerii  Boxhorniiy  &  aliorum,  Queftiones  Romance. 

T  O  M.  VI. 

Francifcus  Bermrdus  Ferrarius  de  veterum  Acclamationibus  & 

Plaufu. 
Petrus  Berthaldus  de  Ara. 

Benedi^us  Bacchinus  de  Siftris,  eorumque  figuris,  ac  differentia,  ' 
Cafparus  Sagittarius  de  Januis  Veterum. 

Lazarus 
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Lazarus  Bayjius  de  Re  Veftiaria. 
Odavius  Ferrarius  de  Re  Veftiaria* 

Alhertus  Rubenius  de  Re  Veftiaria  Veterum,  prscipue  de  Lato 
Clavo. 

Oda'vi  Ferrarii  Analedta  de  Re  Veftiaria. 
Jo,  Bapt.  Donius  de  utraque  Psenula. 
Bartholus  Bartholinus  de  Psenula. 
Aldus  Mamtius  de  Toga  Romanorum. 

~-  De  Tunica  Romanorum. 

De  TIbiis  Veterum. 
Iheophilus  Raynaudus  de  Pileo,  cseterifque  Capitis  tegminibus,  tam 
facris  quam  profanis. 

TOM.  VII. 

Ricardus  Streinnius  de  Gentibus  &  Familiis'  Romanorum. 

Antonius  Augujlinus  de  Familiis  Romanorum. 

Familiae  RomantP  nobiiiores  e  Ful^vii  Urfini  Commentariis. 

Notitia  Dignitatum  utriufque  Imperii,  ultra  Arcadii  Honoriiqus 

terapora  :  &  in  earn  G.  PanciroUi  J.  U.  D.  celeberrimi,  Com- 

mentarlus. 

Marmor  Pifanum,  de  Honore  BiJJellii.  Parergon  inferitur  de  Ve- 
terum Sellis ;  cura  Val.  Chemontelli  J.  C.  Accedit  Myodia,  five, 
de  Mufcis  odoris  Pifanis,  Epiftola. 

TOM.  viir. 

Vetus  Kalendarium  Romanorum,  e  raarmore  defcrlptum,  in  i^ldi- 

bus  Maffeorum  Sid  Agrippinam. 
Petri  Ciacconii  Toletani  Notae  in  vetus  Romanorum  Kalendarium, 
Ful'vii  Urjini  NotEe  ad  Kalendarium  rufticum  Farnefianum. 
Kalendarii  fragmentum  quod  vifitur  in  ./Edibus  Capranicorum. 
Sihrandi  Siccames  Commentarius  in  Faftos  Kalendares  Romanorum. 
Aliud  vetus  Kalendarium,   quod  in  libris  antiquis  praefi^itur  Faftis 

O'vidii. 

Kalendarium  fub  Imp.  ConJIanlio  Imp.  Conjiantini  mag- 

ni  Filio.  circa  ann.  Chrifti  354.  compofitum. 
Lamhecii  Notae  in  Kalendarium  vetus. 
Thomte  Dempjieri  Kalendarium  Romanum. 

Dioi^yjii  Petavii  K^lendariv.m  vetus  Romanum,  cum  ortu  occafuque 
Stellarum. 

Petri  Kalendarium  Romanum  compendiose  expofitum. 

Petri  Ftoloe  Vicetini  de  Veteri  novaque  Romanorum  temporum  rati- 

one  libellus. 
Adrianus  Junius  de  Annis  &  Menfibus. 

 Ejufdem  Faftorum  liber. 

Joannes  Lalamantius  de  Anno  Romano. 

M.  Jacobus  Chrijimanus  de  Kalendario  Romano. 

Francifcus  Robortellus  Vtinenfts,  de  Menfium  appellatione  ex  no- 

winibus  Imp. 

Jofephus 
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Jofephiis  Scnliger  de  Veteri  Anno  Romamrum. 
Dionyfius  Petavius  de  Veteri  Anno  Romanorum. 
Samuelis  Petiti  Eclogsi:  Chronologicse  de  Anno  &  Perlodo  veterum 
Romamrum, 

Wilhelmius  Langius  de  Veteri  Anno  Romanorum. 
Erycii  Puieani  de  BilTexto  liber. 

Peirus  Taffinus  de  Romanorum  Anno  Sseculari,  ejuique  po- 

tiffiinum  per  ludos  Sseculares  celebritate,  eorumque  Chronologia. 

E.  GeorgiiTholofanide  Syntagmate  Juris,  Nundinis  &  Mercatibus. 

Joannis  Baptifiee  Belli  Diatriba  de  Pharfalici  ConfliQus  Menfe  & 
Die. 

Petri  Morejielli  Philomufus,  five  de  tripHci  Anno  Romanorum,  Men- 
fibus  eorumque  partibus,  deque  Die  civili,  &  diverfitate  Dierum, 
libri  quinque. 

■*  ■  -Alypius,  five  de  Prifcorum  Romanorum  Feriis,  liber. 

Julius  Ciefar  Bulengerus  de  Tributis  ac  Veftigalibus  Populi  Ro- 
mani. 

Fincentii  Contareni  de  Frumentaria  Romanorum  Largitlone,  liber. 
Joannis  Shefferi'Agnppa.  liberator,  five  Diflertatio  de  novis  tabulis. 
Barnabas  BriJ/bniusde  Ritu  Nuptiarum,  &  Jure  Connubiorum. 
Antonii  Hotmanni,  J.  C,  de  veteri  Ritu  Nuptiarum,  obfervatio. 
 De  fponfalibus,  de  veteri  Ritu  Nuptiarum,  &  jure  Ma- 

trimoniorum,  item  de  Spuriis&  Legitimatione. 
Joannes  Meurjius  de  Luxu  Romanorum. 
Stanijlai  Kobierzykii  de  Luxu  Romanorum  Commentarius. 
Joachimi  Joannis  Muderi  de  Coronis,  Nuptiarum  prsefertira,  facrls 

&  profanis,  libellus. 

TOM.  IX. 

Onuphrius  Panvinius  Neronenfts  de  Ludis  Circenfibus,  cum  Notis. 
Joannis  Argoli  J.  U.  D.  &  additamenta  Nicolai  Pinell  J.  C. 
Julius  Cdejar  Bulengerus  Juliodunenfis,  Doftor  Theologus,  de  Circo 

Romano,  Ludifque  Circenfibus,  de  Venatione  Circi  &  Amphi- 

theatri,  ac  de  Theatro. 
Onuphrius  Pan^viniusFeronenJis,  de  Ludis  Sascularibus,  liber, 
Agefilai  Marefcotti  dc  Perfonis  &  Larvis,  earumque  apud  Veteres 

ufu  &  origine,  Syntagmation. 
Marquardi  Freheri  Cecropiftromachia,  antiqua  Duelli  Gladiatorii 

Sculptura  in  Sardonyche  expofita.    Cum  Notis  Henrici  Gunterii 

Thulemarii,  J.  U.  Doft. 
Jujii  Z,z/^rSaturnalium  Sermonum  libri  duo,  qui  de  Gladiatoribus. 

 Ejufdem  de  Amphitheatro  liber:   in  quo  forma  ipfa  loci 

exprefla  &  ratio  fpedandi:    Ut  &,  de  Amphitheatris  quaj  extra 
Romam  funt,  libellus:  in  quo  formaS  eorum  aliquot  &  typi. 
Onuphri  Panvinii  de  Triumpho  Commentarius,  Notis  &  Figuris 

illuftratus  a  Joachimo  Joanne  Mudero. 


T  O  M. 
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T  O  M.  X. 

NicoUii  Bergiarn,  de  publicis  militaribus  Imperii  Romnni  Vifs, 
libri  quinque,  l^c.  ex  Gallica  in  Latinain  Linguam  tranflati  ab 
Henr.  Chr.  Henninio. 

Henr.  Chr.  Henninii  Notse  ad  Bergierium. 

Francifcii  Patrifcii  Res  Militaris  Rotnana^   ex  Italica  in  Latinam 

Linguam  verfa  a  Ludolpho  Neocoro. 
Hjgini  Grammatici  &  Polybii  Megalopolitani  de  Caftris  Rcmtitiis 

quse  extant;   cum  Notis  &  Animadverfionibus  Rathcrdi  Her- 

manni  Schellii. 
Rat.  Herm.  Schellii  DifTeitatio  de  Sacramentis. 

—  De  Cuftodia  Caftrorura. 

 De  Stipendio  Militari. 

—  De  Stipendio  Equeftri. 

—  De  Stipendio  Dudlorum. 

 De  Die  Stipendii. 

— —  De  Frumento  &  Vefte, 

 De  Tributo  &  i£rario. 

 De  Praeda. 

 De  Vi£tu  Militum. 

 — — De  Itinere. 

 — De  Agmine  Folybinno. 

—  De  Agmine  Vejpafiani. 

 De  Cohortibus  Legionis  antiquse, 

C.  L.  Salmafti  de  re  Militari  Romanorutn,  liber.  Opus  pofthumum. 

Jo.  Henrici  Boecleri  Differtatio  de  legione  Romnna. 

Francifcus  Colorteilus  Utinenjis,  I.  de  Legionibus  Romanoruin  ex 

Dione,  I'b.  4.  II.  de  Commodis,  Prsemiis,  &  Denis  Militaribus. 

lU.  de  Poents  militum,  &Ignominiis. 
Erycii  Puteani,  de  Stipendio  Militari  apud  Romanos,  Syntagma  : 

quo  modus  ejus,  hadlenus  ignoratus,  conftituitur. 
Vitnentii  Coiitareni,  de  Militari  Romanorutn  Stipendio,  Commen- 

tarius, 

Michael  Angelus  Caufeus,  de  Signis  Militaribus. 
Petri  Cami  de  Militia  Julii  Ceefaris,  liber. 

TO  M.  XI. 

Ezechielis  Spanhemii  Orbis  Romanus,  feu  ad  Conftitutionem  Anto- 

nini  Imperatoiis,  de  qua  Ulpianus,  leg.  i  7,  Dig.  de  Statu  Homi- 

num,  Exercitationes  duse. 
Fafli  Magiftratuum  Romanorum  ab  Urbe  condita  ad  tempora  Divi 

Vejpafiani  Augujii,  a  Stephana  Fitiando_  Pighio  fuppletis  Capito- 

linis  Fragmentis  reflituri. 
Defcriptio  Confulum,  ex  quo  primi  ordinati  funt ;  live  integri  Fafti 

Confulares  quos /<:/rt://^«(jj  dofti  viri  haiitenus  appellarunt,  opera 

&  ftudio  Philippi  Labbe. 


Tifsnes- 
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7'irones  Pro/pert  Aquitani,  Chronicon  integrum  ab  Adamo  ad  Ra~ 

mam  c2ipiSLm    Genferico,   fVand.  Rege. 
Fafti  Confulares  Anonymi,  quos  e  codice  MS.  Bibllothecas  Cefare^e 

deprompfit,  &  diflei  tatione  illuftravit,   F.  Henricus  Noris. 
Anonyinus  de  Prafeftis  Urbe  ex  temporibus  Gallieni;    ut  &  frag-  . 
mentum  Faftorum  ?h  Anno  Chrijii  205.  ad  353.  ex  tdmon^  Mgi- 

dii  Bucherii. 

Epiftola  Confulan's,  in  qua  Collegia  LXX.  Confulum  ab  Anno 
Chrifiianee  Epochs  XXIX.  Imperii  Tiherii  Augujii  decimo  quinto 
ufque  annum  CCXXIX  Imperii  Alexandri  Severi  otSavum,  in 
vulgaris  Faftis  haftenus  perperam  defcripta,  corriguntur,  fup- 
plentur,  &  iiluftrantur,  Auftore  F.  Henrico  Noris  Veronenfi^  Au- 
gujiiniano. 

Sertorii  Urfati,  Equitis,  de  Notis  Romanorum  Comnientarlus, 
DifTertationes  de  Nummis  Antiquis,  divifse  in  quatuor  partes,  Auc- 

tore  Ludo'uico  Savoto.  Ex  Gallica  in  Latinam  Linguam  tranftulit 

L.  Neocorus. 

Alberti  Ruhenii  Di^^e^tatio  de  Gemma  Tiheriana  &  Augujlzea. 

•  De  Urbibus  Neocoris  Diatribe. 

Marquardi  Freheri,  Confiiiarii  Palatini,  de  Re  Monetart  veterum 
Romanorum,  &  hodierni  apud  Germanos  Imperii. 

Robertus  Cenalis  de  vera  menfurarum  ponderumque  Ratione, 

Luco'  P<eti  Juris  Confulti,  de  Menfuris  &  Ponderibus  Romanis  & 
Grtecis,  cum  his  quce  hod^e  Romce  funt,  coUatis,  Libri  quinque. 

Prifciani  C<efarienfis,  Rhemnii  Fannii,  Beede  Angli,  Volufii  Metiani^ 
Balbi  ad  Celfum,  Libri  de  Nummis,  Ponderibus,  Menfuris, 
Numeris  eorumque  Notis  &  de  vetere  computandi  perdigitos 
ratione,  ab  Elia  Vineto  Santone  emendati  ut  &  a  J.  Frederiat 
Grono'vo. 

Alexandri  Serdi  Ferranienjis,  de  Nummis  liber,  in  qui  prifca  Gr^- 
corum      Romanorum  pecunia  ad  noftri  seris  rationem  redigitur. 

TOM.  XIT. 

Fincentius  Butius  de  calldo,  frigido,  &  temperate  Antiquorum  pota, 

&  quo  modo  in  deliciis  uterentur. 
Julius  Coefar  Bulengerus  de  Conviviis :  libri  quatuor. 
£ryr?V  Pw/e/?w/ reliquiffi  Convivii  Prifci,  turn  ritus  alii,  &  cenfurae, 
Andres  Baciii  de  Thermis  veterum,  liber  fingularis. 
Francifci  Roberlel/i  Laconicl ;  feu  Sudationis,  quae  adhuc  vifitur  in 

ruina  P»alnearum  Pi/ana-  Urbis  explicatio. 
Francifci  Maries  Turrigii  Nots  ad  vetuftiffimam  Urfii  Togati,  Lu- 

di  Pi.'ee  vitrese  inventoris,  infcriptionem 
Martini  Lipenii  Strenarum  Hiftoria,  a  prima  Origine  per  diverfas 

Regum,  Confulum,  &  Imperatorum  Romanorum  nec  non  Epif- 

copoi  um  aetates  ad  noftra  ufque  tempora. 
Marci  Meihomii,  de  Fabrica  Triremium,  liber. 
Conftantitii  Opelii  de  Fabrica  Txlitmium,  Meibomiana  Epiflola  per- 

brevis  ad  amicum. 


Jfaaci 
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Jfaaci  VoJJii  de  Triremium  &  Liburnicarum  conftruflione  diflertatio. 
Jacobi  Philippi  Thomaftni)  de  Donariis  ac  TabeUis  Votivis,  Jiber 
lingularis. 

Vincentii  Jlfanii,  de  Invidia  &  Fafcino  Veterum,  libellus, 
■Joannis  ShefFeri,  de  Antiquoruni  Torquibus,  Syntagma. 
Michaelis  Angeli  Caufei  Diflertationes  tres, 

I.  De  Vafis,  Bullis,  Armillis,  Fibulis,  Annulis,  Clavi- 

bus,  Tefleris,  Stylis,  Strigilibus,  Guttis,  Phialis  Lacrymatoriis, 

&  de  Manibus  seneis  vota  referentibus, 

*-  -II.  De  Mutini  Simulacris. 

 III.  De  -^neis  Antiquorum  Lucernis. 

Odwuii  Ferrarii  Diflertatio  de  Veterum  Lucernis  Sepulcbralibus 

Pifturse  antique  Sepulchri  Nafoniorum  in  Vi2l  Flaminia,  delineatse 

&  sri  incifas,  a  Petro  Sanffo  Bartolo ;  explicatas  vero  &  illuftratse 

a  Joanne  Petro  Bellorio  ;   ex  Italica  Lingua  in  Latinam  vertit 

Ludolphus  Neocorus. 
Jacohi  Gutherii  de  jure  Manium,  feu  de  ritu,  more  &  Legibus 

prifci  Funeris,  libri  tres. 
 ^Choartius  major,  vel  de  Orbitate  tolerand^  ad /^nnuwif 

Robertum  J.  C.  Praefatio. 
Pf/rz  Mor/?e/// Porapa  Feralis,  five  Jufta  Funebria  Veterum :  Libri 

decern. 


FINIS: 


BOOKS  Printed  and  fold  by  John  Exshaw, 
at  the  Bihle^  in  Dame  Street. 


A New  Tranllatlon  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  into  Eng- 
lifli  Profe,  as  near  the  Original  as  the  difFereni  Idi- 
oms of  the  Latin  and  Englifli  Languages  will  allow.  With 
the  Latin  Text  and  Order  of  Conftrudion,  on  the  fame  Page, 
with  Critical,  Hiftorical,  Ctographical,  and  Clascal  Notes 
in  Englifh,  from  the  bell;  Commentators,  both  antlent  and 
modern  ;  befides  a  great  Number  of  Notes  entirely  new:  for 
the  Ufe  of  Schools  as  well  as  private  Gentlemen.  London 
printed  by  JofephDavidfonj  and  reprinted  by  John  Exfhaw., 
Price  6s.  6d. 

The  fame,  containing  the  firfl:  Seven,  Eleventh,  Thir- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Books,  being  thole  ufually  taught  in  our 
Schools.    4  s.  4d. 

A  new  Edition  cf  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  with  Notes, 
for  the  Ufe  of  the  Dauphin,  carefully  c^orrefled.  To  xh'n 
Edition  are  pref  xed.  Abbe  Bannier's  Arguments,  and  Ex- 
planations of  the  Hiftory,  and  Mythology  of  each  Fable  in 
Englifh.  6s. 

Fables  of  iEfop,  and  other  Allegorical  Writers ;  tranflat- 
ed  into  Englifh,  with  proper  Applications.  Ornamented 
with  one  hundred  and  ninety-fix  Defigns  fuited  to  the  Fa- 
bles. By  Samuel  Croxall,  D.  D.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
an  Eflay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  ^fop,  &c.  N.  B. 
This  Edition  on  a  Comparifon  with  any  other  of  the  fame 
Work,  will  be  found  to  have  many  Advantages ;  which  it  is 
prefumed  will  gain  it  a  Preference.  Thefe  we  chufe  fhould 
be  perceived  by  the  Reader,  than  particularly  marked  by  us. 

The  New  Pantheon :  or.  Fabulous  Hiftory  of  the  Hea- 
then Gods,  Goddefles,  Heroes  &c.  explained  in  a  Man- 
ner entirely  new ;  and  rendered  much  more  ufeful  than  any 
hitherto  publifhed.  Adorned  with  Figures  from  antient 
Paintings,  Medals  and  Gems,  for  the  Ufe  of  thofe  who 
would  underftand  Hiftory,  Poetry,  Painting,  Statuary,  Coins, 
Medals,  &c.  With  an  Explanation  of  the  Mythology  of  the 
Antients  from  the  Writings  of  Mofes  ;  the  Egyptian,  Gre- 
cian, Roman,  and  Eaftern  Hiftorians,  Philofophers,  Poets, 
&c.  By  Samuel  Boyce,  A.  M.  The  fourth  Edition,  revifed 
and  corrected,  with  large  Additions,  and  a  Diflertation  on 
the  Theology  of  the  Heathens.    By  William  Cooke,  M.  A. 

To 


Cataloguci  ^c. 

To  which  is  fubjoined,  an  Appendix,  treating  of  their  Aftrs- 
logy.  Prodigies,  Auguries,  Arufpices,  Oracles,  &c.  in 
which  the  Origin  of  each  is  pointed  out :  and  an  Hiftorical 
Account  of  the  Rife  of  Altars,  Sacred  Groves,  Priefts  and 
Temples,  3s.  3d. 

A  Guide  to  Clascal  Learning ,  or  Poiymetis  Abridgec " 
In  three  Parts.  I.  The  Rife,  Growth,  and  Decay  of  Poe- 
try, Painting,  and  Sculpture,  among  the  Romans;  wish 
the  Charaaers  of  the  Latin  Poets  and  their  Works,  fron 
Ennius  down  to  Juvenal.  II.  The  Ufefulnefs  of  Antiques 
towards  explaining  the  Claffics*;  Remarks  on  our  Commen- 
tators and  School-Education ;  with  a  true  Idea  of  the  Alle- 
gories and  Machinery  of  the  Antients ;  the  Want  of  which 
is  the  Caufe  of  the  Defers  and  Miftakes  in  our  modern  Au- 
thors and  Artifts.    III.  A  Summary  of  Mr.  Spence's  *  In- 

*  quiry  concerning  the  Agreement  between  the  Works  of 

*  the  Roman  Poets,  and  the  Remains  of  the  antient  Artiftf,' 
Being  a  Work,  neceflary,  not  only  for  Claffical  Inftruaion, 
but  for  all  thofe  who  wifti  to  have  a  Tru^'Tafte  for  the  Beau- 
ties of  Poetry,  Sculpture  and  Painting.    By  N.  TINDAL 
Tranflator  of  Rapin.  as.  8d.  h.  ■* 

Virgil  Delphini,  6  s. 
Horace  Delphini,  6  s. 
Juftin  Delphini,  5  s, 
Juvenal  Ddphini,  4  s.  4d. 
Latin  Juftin  without  Notes,  2s. 
Selea  Fables  of  ^fop,  by  S.  Croxall,  D.  D.  lod. 
Salmon's  Geographical  Grammar  with  many  Amenc- 
ments,  Alterations  and  Additions,  6  s. 
Murphy's  Lucian,  3s.  6d. 
Clarke's  -i^fop,  is.  i. 

 Erafm^s,  is.  6 d. 

 C.  Nepos,  3$.  6d. 

 Cordery,  1  s,  i  d. 

 Introduaion  to  the  making  of  Latin,  2s.  2d. 

—  Supplement  to  the  Introduaion  to  the  making  of 
Latin,  IS.  id. 

New  Roman  Hiftory,  2s.  2d. 
Bailey's  Phaedrus,  2s.  2d. 
Latin  Phsedrus,  8d. 

Latin  Nepos,  with  Englifh  Notes,  is.  6d. 
Latin  Eutropius,  with  Englifh  Notes,  is,  6d. 
Lowth's  Englifh  Grammar,  is.  8d. 
Cato's  Diftich's,  6d.  h. 
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To  which  is  fubjolned,  an  Appendix,  treating  of  their  Affro- 
logy.  Prodigies,  Auguries,  Arufpices,  Oracles,  &c.  in 
which  the  Origin  of  each  is  pointed  out :  and  an  Hiftorlcal 
Account  of  the  Rife  of  Altars,  Sacred  Groves,  Priefts  and 
Temples.  3s.  3d. 

A  Guide  to  Claflical  Learning,  or  Poiymetis  Abridged  : 
In  three  Parts.  I.  The  Rife,  Growth,  and  Decay  of  Poe- 
try, Painting,  and  Sculpture,  among  the  Romans;  with 
the  Charafters  of  the  Latin  Poets  and  their  Works,  from 
Ennius  down  to  Juvenal.  IL  The  Ufefulnefs  of  Antiques 
towards  explaining  the  Claffics';  Remarks  on  our  Commen- 
tators and  School-Education;  with  a  true  Idea  of  the  Alle- 
gories and  Machinery  of  the  Antients ;  the  Want  of  which 
is  the  Caufe  of  the  Defers  and  Miftakes  in  our  modern  Au- 
thors and  Artifts.    III.  A  Summary  of  Mr.  Spence's  «  In- 

*  quiry  concerning  the  Agreement  between  the  Works  of 

*  the  Roman  Poets,  and  the  Remains  of  the  antient  Arlifts.' 
Being  a  Work,  neceffary,  not  only  for  Claflical  Inftruaion, 
but  for  all  thofe  who  wifh  to  have  a  Tru(?Tafte  for  the  Beau- 
ties of  Poetry,  Sculpture  and  Painting.  By  N.  TINDAL, 
Tranflator  of  Rapin.  as.  8d.  h. 

Virgil  Delphini,  6  s. 
Horace  Delphini,  6s. 
Juftin  Delphini,  5  s. 
Juvenal  Delphini,  4  s.  4d. 
Latin  Juftin  without  Notes,  2s. 
Selea  Fables  of  vEfop,  by  S.  Croxall,  D.  D.  lod. 
Salmon's  Geographical  Grammar  with  many  Amend- 
ments, Alterations  and  Additions,  6  s. 
Murphy's  Lucian,  3s.  6d. 
Clarke's  ^fop,  is.  r. 
— —  Erafmus,  is.  6d. 

 C.  Nepos,  3  s.  6d. 

 Cordery,  is.  id. 

 Introduaion  to  the  making  o|  Latin,  2s.  2d. 

 Supplement  to  the  Introduaion  to  the  making  of 

Latin,  IS.  id. 

New  Roman  Hiftory,  2s.  2d. 
Bailey's  Phaedrus,  as.  ad. 
Latin  Phaedrus,  8d. 

Latin  Nepos,  with  Englifli  Notes,  is.  6d. 
Latin  Eutropius,  with  Englifh  Notes,  is.  6d. 
Lowth's  Englifh Grammar,  is.  8d. 
Cato's  Diftich's,  6d.  h. 
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